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REPORT. 


South  Kensington  Museum, 
My  Lord,  15th  July  1869. 

1.  I  have  the  honour,  as  the  Executive  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  directing  the  British  portion  of  the  Universal 
Exhibition  of  Art  and  Industry  held  at  Paris  in  the  year 
1867,  to  lay  before  your  Lordship  an  account  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  so  far  as  they  concern  that  section  of  the  Exhi¬ 
bition.  This  Report  is  brought  up  to  the  81st  March  1869, 
when  the  affairs  may  be  considered  as  virtually  terminated. 
There  are  still  some  matters  of  small  account  unsettled, 
but  these  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  delay  the 
Report. 

2.  Although  full  correspondence  showing  the  preliminary 
arrangements  made  between  France  and  England  in  respect 
of  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1867  has  been  laid  before 
Parliament,  (See  House  of  Commons  Paper,  No.  379, 
printed  20  June  1867),  it  is  necessary  to  recall  some  of 
the  principal  points.  The  determination  of  the  French 
Government  to  hold  a  Universal  Exhibition  to  be  opened 
on  the  1st  May  1867  was  announced  by  a  decree  as 
early  as  23rd  June  1863.  But  the  appointment  of  the 
Imperial  Commission  for  managing  the  Exhibition,  and 
the  announcement  of  its  opening  on  1st  May  and  closing 
on  30th  September  1867  were  not  published  until  the 
1st  February  1865.  (See  Appendix  A.,  p.  1).  On  the  23rd 
February  1865  copies  of  the  several  imperial  decrees  and 
reports  were  communicated  by  the  Foreign  Office  to  the 
Science  and  Art  Department.  And  the  French  Ambassador 
at  the  English  Court,  by  letter  dated  11th  March  1865, 
expressed  the  wish  of  the  French  Government,  that  some 
authorities  should  be  speedily  nominated  to  communicate 
with  the  French  Commission.  Accordingly  a  communi¬ 
cation,  dated  20th  March  1865,  was  addressed  to  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  by  Mr.  Bruce,  then 
Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
suggesting  that  an  estimate  of  50,000£.  should  be  submitted 
to  Parliament  and  a  vote  of  5,000Z.  was  taken  on  account  in 
the  estimates  of  that  year. 
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viii  Reports  on  the  Paris  Exhibition . 

3.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  was  pleased  to  issue  a  Com¬ 
mission,  dated  27th  April  1865,  addressed  to  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  and  a  numerous  body  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
representing  various  interests  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
After  reciting  the  intention  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
to  hold  the  Exhibition,  the  Commission  expressed  Her 
Majesty’s  wish  that  the  Exhibition  should  afford  full  and 
suitable  representations  of  the  Industry  and  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  the  United  Kingdom,  its  Colonies  and  Dependencies 
throughout  the  world.  The  Commission  recited  that  esti¬ 
mates  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  Commons’  House  of 
Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  necessary  assist¬ 
ance  through  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  to  be 
administered  as  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  and  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
for  the  time  being  might  direct ;  and  the  Commission  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Commissioners  to  advise  upon  the  best  mode  by 
which  the  products  of  Industry  and  Fine  Arts  might  be 
procured  and  sent  to  the  Exhibition,  and  gave  power  to  ap¬ 
point  additional  Commissioners  and  to  name  and  appoint 
Jurors.  The  functions  of  the  Commissioners  were  delibera¬ 
tive,  and  the  responsibility  for  all  executive  measures  rested 
solely  upon  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council.  The  Com¬ 
missioners  held  seven  meetings,  and  their  proceedings  will  be 
set  forth  in  a  separate  report  to  Her  Majesty.  The  names 
of  the  associate  Commissioners,  the  Jurors,  and  associate 
Jurors  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  (pp.  10  and  51). 

4.  The  Paris  Exhibition  differed  in  many  respects  from  all 
previous  universal  exhibitions.  It  was  at  least  four  times  as 
large  as  any  former  one.  It  embraced  many  new  features  in 
respect  of  the  objects  to  be  exhibited  :  besides  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  modern  works  it  comprised  an  exhibition  of 
ancient  works  of  art,  even  from  a  pre-historic  period.  It 
aimed  at  representing  not  merely  the  processes  of  manu¬ 
facture,  but  the  manners  and  customs  of  nations,  and 
dancing,  singing,  various  theatrical  representations,  sports 
and  shows,  were  admitted  within  its  scope.  Shops  were 
erected  for  sales,  which  were  not  merely  permitted  but 
encouraged  throughout  the  Exhibition  to  the  fullest 
extent,  and  various  means  were  resorted  to  by  the  Imperial 
Commission  to  increase  their  receipts,  by  placing  charges 
hitherto  unusual,  both  on  native  exhibitors  and  on  foreign 
commissions.  I  venture  to  observe  that  the  miscellaneous 
charges  enforced  by  the  British  Commission  of  1862  can 
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hardly  be  said  to  have  imposed  any  restraints  on  Foreign  Me.  cole’s 
commissions  ;  whilst  in  1867,  the  various  monopolies  which 
were  sold  by  the  Imperial  Commission  often  interfered 
with  them,  and  unfortunately  gave  rise  to  some  un¬ 
pleasant  feeling  and  numerous  lawsuits  (see  Appendix  W., 
p.  197).  The  views  which  M.  Behic,  the  Minister  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  submitted  to  the  Emperor  in  1865  (see  Appendix 
A.,  p.  3),  will  prove  safer  guides  for  future  Exhibitions.  He 
pointed  out  that  bad  service  resulted  from  these  monopolies, 
that  they  discontented  the  public  and  damaged  the  total 
receipts ;  that  such  imposts  bore  heavily  upon  the  exhibi¬ 
tors  or  their  representatives,  and  appeared  injudicious,  as 
aggrieving  many  persons  who  came  to  the  Exhibition  at 
personal  sacrifices  from  a  sentiment  of  patriotism. 

5.  The  iron  building  provided  by  the  Imperial  Com-  The 
mission  was  divided  into  a  series  of  zones,  each  zone  assigned  andft?5 
to  a  special  group  of  objects  made  up  of  classes  pre-  Sent?" 
scribed  by  the  Imperial  Commission  (see  Appendix  G.,  p.  61). 

The  building  consisted  of  two  semicircles,  joined  by  a 
rectangle,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  objects  exhibited 
were  necessarily  arranged  upon  curves ;  in  fact,  the  whole 
of  the  space  assigned  to  Great  Britain  consisted  of  zones 
on  the  curve.  The  effect  of  the  circles  was  to  prevent  any 
lengthened  views,  to  interfere  with  the  arrangement  of 
pictures,  to  prevent  symmetrical  laying  out  without 
great  sacrifice  of  space,  and  to  render  the  arrangements  for 
working  the  machinery  difficult  and  costly.  The  theory  on 
which  the  exhibition  was  based,  would  have  been  equally 
well  complied  with  by  adopting  the  form  of  an  oblong  or 
an  unequal  sided  octagon. 

6.  The  design  of  the  Imperial  Commission  was  to  cause  Scheme  for 
each  nation  to  erect  a  number  of  courts  and  rooms  without  Sdecora- 
reference  to  any  general  effect ;  and  the  result  in  many  tions* 
cases  was  to  render  the  exhibition  of  the  objects  quite 
subordinate  to  the  chambers  in  which  they  were  arranged. 

This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  Oriental  countries, 
where  the  courts  and  divisions  were  so  lavishly  decorated  as 
to  quite  eclipse  the  objects  shown.  The  arrangement  of 
the  United  Kingdom  was  based  upon  the  traditions  of 
former  exhibitions.  The  display  of  the  objects  themselves 
was  considered  to  be  of  paramount  importance  ;  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  ostentatious  cases  was  discouraged,  whilst 
every  exhibitor  was  allowed  to  exercise  the  utmost  possible 
freedom  in  displaying  his  objects.  The  decoration  of  the 
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structure  was  therefore  simple,  and  the  use  of  draperies 
brought  the  whole  into  a  unity  which  in  its  simplicity 
formed  a  contrast  to  all  other  portions  of  the  main  build¬ 
ing.  Although  freely  criticised  by  the  English  Press, 
foreigners  appeared  to  be  unanimous  in  their  approval 
of  it. 

7.  One  fallacy  in  the  arrangement  adopted  by  the 
Imperial  Commission  lay  in  the  assumption  that  every 
nation  would  exhibit  an  equal  proportion  of  objects  in 
each  group,  but  when  the  stern  facts  of  the  case  had  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  actual  arrangements,  discordant  violations 
of  principle  were  to  be  found  throughout  the  Exhibition. 
Group  X.,  for  instance,  divided  into  seven  classes,  virtually 
intruded  itself  into  all  other  groups.  This  group  consisted 
of  “  Objets  spdcialement  exposes  en  vue  d’ameliorer 
“  la  condition  physique  et  morale  des  populations.’'  The 
attempt  to  combine  a  scientific  and  a  geographical 
arrangement  with  equal  fairness  to  both  principles  cannot 
be  realized.  Heretofore  the  geographical  principle  has 
taken  precedence;  but  it  would  be  quite  practicable  by  well 
considered  arrangements,  to  have  a  systematic  classification 
of  objects  according  to  their  nature,  and  probably  this  will 
be  the  direction  taken  in  any  future  Exhibition.  But  to  di 
this  it  would  be  necessary  to  allot  the  spaces  to  each 
country,  subdivided  according  to  subjects,  and  not  as  a 
whole. 

8.  Some  of  the  rigid  rules  laid  down  were  in  practice 
inoperative  or  led  to  inconvenience,  and  in  future  Exhibi¬ 
tions  they  should  be  avoided.  The  Imperial  Commission 
laid  down  the  rule  that  the  zonal  passages,  all  of  equal 
width,  should  be  strictly  preserved  ;  but  the  public  could 
not  be  constrained  to  use  all  equally  :  consequently  in  parts 
where  the  objects  were  very  attractive  these  passages  were 
much  too  narrow,  and  in  other  places  unnecessarily  wide. 
Moreover,  the  small  passages  in  the  various  courts  were 
parallel  with  the  official  zonal  passages,  and  the  public 
crowded  the  smaller  ones  and  the  larger  were  vacant.  In 
former  exhibitions  the  system  was  to  have  a  nave,  where 
the  most  attractive  objects  were  brought  to  the  front,  and 
this  system  worked  more  conveniently. 

9.  I  now  proceed  to  lay  before  your  Lordship  some  brief 
account  of  the  British  section  of  the  Exhibition.  In 
accordance  with  the  precedent  of  former  exhibitions,  invita- 
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tions  were  addressed  through  the  Secretaries  of  State,  in¬ 
viting  India  and  the  different  British  colonies  to  take  part 
in  the  exhibition,  and  requesting  them  to  name  gentlemen 
with  whom  the  executive  might  correspond.  Nearly  all 
the  colonies  responded  to  the  invitation  thus  addressed  to. 
them,  and  were  represented  at  the  exhibition  by  gentlemen 
whom  they  accredited  as  commissioners  (see  Appendix  D., 
p.  19).  The  products  and  manufactures  of  India,  Canada, 
Malta,  the  Australian  and  Cape  colonies  were  especially 
well  represented,  and  obtained  numerous  awards  from  the 
International  Jury.  Including  India  and  the  colonies, 
the  number  of  exhibitors  in  the  British  section  was  4,755. 
Following  the  examples  of  the  French  and  other  Foreign 
Governments,  the  under-mentioned  British  Public  Depart¬ 
ments  were  represented  at  the  Paris  Exhibition : — 

1.  The  Admiralty. 

2.  War  Department. 

3.  Trinity  House. 

4.  Post  Office. 

5.  Treasury  (for  public  printing). 

6.  Science  and  Art  Department. 

7.  Board  of  Trade. 

8.  Irish  Commissioners  of  Fisheries. 
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Special  buildings  were  erected  in  the  Park  and  on  the 
Berge  for  the  exhibition  of  the  objects  forwarded  by  the 
War  Department  and  Admiralty  (see  Appendix  M.,  p.  136). 
Space  for  the  objects  sent  for  exhibition  by  the  Post  Office, 
Treasury,  and  Trinity  House  (with  the  exception  of  the 
electric  light,  for  the  exhibition  of  which  a  special  structure 
was  erected,  see  Appendix  M.,  p.  135),  was  provided  in  the 
main  building.  The  fish  passes,  &c.,  sent  by  the  Irish 
Fisheries  were  exhibited  in  the  agricultural  shed. 

O 


10.  A  special  committee,  of  which  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Admiralty. 
Edinburgh  was  president,  was  appointed  for  the  selection  of 
the  naval  objects  which  it  might  be  thought  desirable  to 
send  for  exhibition. 

The  objects  furnished  by  the  Admiralty  included  a  set  of 
marine  engines  of  350-horse  power,  made  for  H.M.  ship 
“  Sappho  for  these  engines  the  International  Jury  awarded 
a  grand  prix  to  the  maker,  Mr.  John  Penn. 

A  series  of  half-block  models,  illustrating  the  forms  of 
the  various  classes  of  steam  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  since 
the  introduction  of  the  screw,  on  a  scale  of  J  inch  to  the  foot, 
was  specially  constructed  for  the  Exhibition ;  also  models 
©f  the  systems  of  construction  of  iron-cased  ships,  and  of 
the  general  fittings  of  men-of-war.  A  complete  set  of  the 
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Mr.  cole’s  boats  in  use  in  H.M.  navy,  including  a  first-class  steam 
Repori.  witb  engines,  armament,  and  fittings,  was  also 

included  amongst  the  objects  sent. 

The  Hydrographic  Department  of  the  Admiralty  exhibited 
specimens  of  the  manuscript  and  published  charts  produced 
in  their  department,  as  well  as  copies  of  the  sailing  direc¬ 
tions,  and  nautical  tables  published  by  the  Admiralty. 

The  whole  collection  furnished  by  the  Admiralty  was 
exhibited  in  a  building  erected  on  the  Berge,  and  on  a  barge 
moored  in  the  Seine  opposite  the  building  (see  Appendix  M., 
p.  137).  The  steam  launch  was  placed  in  charge  of  an 
engineer  and  sailors,  and  was  occasionally  worked  up  and 
down  the  Seine. 

War  Depart.  II.  The  objects  sent  by  the  War  Department  were 

meiit.  selected  by  a  special  sub-committee  appointed  by  the  Se¬ 
cretary  of  State  for  War,  of  which  Mr.  Douglas  Galton,  C.B., 
Assistant  Under  Secretary  of  State,  was  chairman. 

The  objects  selected,  included  heavy  ordnance,  field  guns, 
small  arms,  camp  and  hospital  equipage,  clothing,  barrack 
fittings,  &c.  They  were  exhibited  in  two  special  buildings 
erected  in  the  Park  (see  Appendix  M.,  p.  138).  The  ordnance, 
small  arms,  shot  and  shell,  clothing,  &c.,  were  exhibited  in 
the  larger  building  or  shed,  and  were  methodically  and 
tastefully  arranged  by  the  artificers  attached  to  the  respec¬ 
tive  departments  furnishing  the  different  objects,  under  the 
general  superintendence  of  Colonel  Younghusband,  It. A. 
The  barrack  and  hospital  fittings  were  arranged  in  a  series 
of  small  rooms,  which  served  to  show  the  actual  manner  in 
which  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers'  rooms  are 
fitted  up  in  the  British  army.  The  French  Minister  of  War 
kindly  permitted  a  body  of  artillery  to  assist  in  placing  the 
heavy  ordnance,  who  with  their  officers  were  sent  expressly 
from  Bourges  and  remained  in  Paris  for  four  weeks.  The 
French  and  English  soldiers  worked  cordially  together 
throughout. 

12.  Both  the  War  Department  exhibition,  and  that  of  the 
Admiralty,  excited  general  interest  amongst  the  visitors 
to  the  Exhibition.  The  shed  in  which  the  heavy  ordnance 
was  exhibited,  including  as  it  did  a  specimen  of  a  600- 
pounder  gun  mounted,  was,  especially,  much  visited.  The 
policy  of  exhibiting  to  all  the  world  specimens  of  the  guns 
and  munitions  of  war  in  use  in  the  British  army  is  a  subject 
which  was  questioned  at  the  time ;  but  in  some  respects 
at  least  the  decision  arrived  at  was  a  wise  one.  In 
England  foreigners  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in  seeing, 
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at  Woolwich  and  Shoeburyness,  all  that  we  possess,  whereas 
in  France  the  Government  had  shown  unwillingness  to 
allow  English  or  foreign  officers  to  view  any  of  their 
ordnance  establishments.  Following,  however,  the  example 
shown  in  the  Exhibition,  English  officers  were  now  for 
the  first  time  admitted  to  view  establishments  which  had 
been  previously  closed  to  them,  and  were  allowed  even  to 
be  present  at  experiments  conducted  at  Vincennes. 

13.  The  corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  sent  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  a  very  interesting  series  of  electric  and  other  lighthouse 
apparatus,  fog  signals,  models  of  light  vessels,  buoys,  beacons, 
&c.  Space  for  the  lanterns,  models,  &c.  was  provided  in  the 
main  building  ;  but  in  order  to  show  with  effect  the  electric 
light,  as  used  for  lighthouse  purposes,  it  was  determined  to 
exhibit  it  at  the  same  height  at  which  it  would  be  ordinarily 
shown  on  the  coast.  For  this  purpose  a  scaffold,  upwards 
of  180  feet  in  height,  was  erected,  and  on  the  top  of  this  the 
lantern  was  placed.  Owing  to  difficulties  in  the  necessary 
machinery  it  was  not  until  22nd  May  that  all  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  showing  the  light  were  matured,  but  from  that 
date  the  electric  light  was  successfully  exhibited  for  two 
hours  every  evening.  On  account  of  the  height  at  which 
the  light  was  placed  it  was  not  seen  well  in  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  itself ;  but  it  formed  a  most  conspicuous  object  from 
the  greater  part  of  the  city  of  Paris  and  the  country  round. 

14.  Her  Majesty's  Postmaster- General  sent  a  set  of  models 
of  apparatus  and  machines  illustrating  the  arrangements 
adopted  at  the  General  Post  Office,  London,  including 
models  of  railway  mail  carriages  and  of  a  mail  steamship. 

Her  Majesty’s  Postmaster- General  established  also  in 
the  Exhibition  a  branch  money  order  office,  which  was 
useful  in  enabling  visitors  to  the  Exhibition,  especially 
British  artizans,  to  receive  and  forward  remittances  from  or 
to  England. 

15.  The  Lords  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Treasury  authorized 
a  collection  of  historical  chronicles  and  records,  including  a 
copy  of  Doomsday  Book,  to  be  forwarded  to  Paris.  A  set 
also  of  facsimiles  of  Public  and  Private  Acts,  Patents,  &c., 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  Acts  of  Parliament 
were  also  forwarded. 

At  the  close  of  the  Exhibition  the  collection  was  pre¬ 
sented,  by  direction  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  who  was  graciously  pleased  to 
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accept  it,  and  caused  it  to  be  placed  in  the  Imperial 
Library. 

1 6.  The  Board  of  Trade  sent  a  specimen  of  the  rocket 
apparatus,  with  cart,  &c.,  as  furnished  to  stations  on  the 
coast  for  saving  life  at  sea ;  also  models  furnished  by  the 
Office  of  the  Begistrar- General  of  Seamen,  showing  the 
mode  of  using  the  hags  of  the  International  Commercial 
Code  of  Signals. 

17.  Specimens  of  the  maps,  sections,  &c.,  the  results  of 
the  geological  and  ordnance  survey  of  Great  Britain,  were 
provided  by  the  heads  of  those  departments. 

18.  The  Commissioners  of  Irish  Fisheries  exhibited  a 
series  of  models  of  fish  passes,  fishing  apparatus,  and  spe¬ 
cimens  of  fish.  Space  for  the  exhibition  of  these  objects 
was  provided  in  the  agricultural  shed. 

19.  Lastly,  the  department  over  which  your  Lordship 
presides  sent  a  complete  series  of  illustrations  of  the  course 
of  drawing,  painting,  modelling,  and  studies  pursued  in  the 
Schools  of  Science  and  Art  in  connexion  with  this  Depart¬ 
ment,  together  with  specimens  of  the  reproductions  of  works 
of  art  for  the  use  of  those  schools  ;  and  examples  of  the  orna¬ 
mental  work  in  terra-cotta  used  in  the  construction  of  this 
Museum.  The  terra-cotta  specimens  were  at  the  close  of 
the  Exhibition  presented  to  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
Metiers,  in  the  garden  of  which  they  have  been  carefully 
re-erected  as  complete  structures  in  the  form  in  which  they 
were  exhibited.  Other  objects  exchanged  with  France  and 
other  States  are  detailed  in  the  Appendix  (Q.,  p.  184). 

20.  The  Department  also  caused  a  collection  to  be  made 
of  specimens  of  the  periodical  and  ephemeral  literature  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  the  reports  issued  by  cha¬ 
ritable  and  other  institutions,  which  excited  much  interest 
and  comment.  Specimens  of  decorative  works  executed  for 
use  in  the  buildings  of  South  Kensington  were  sent,  such 
as  stained  glass,  bronzed  doors,  majolica  columns,  mosaics 
for  wall  and  floor  decoration,  &c.,  and  the  jury  awarded  a 
gold  medal  to  these  exhibits. 

21.  It  having  been  decided  that  exhibitors  would  have 
to  make  their  own  arrangements  for,  and  defray  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  transport  of  their  goods  to  the  Paris 
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Exhibition,  the  British  Executive  caused  inquiries  to  be 
made,  and  collected  information  as  to  the  prices  and 
relative  facilities  of  the  different  routes  for  the  conveyance 
of  goods  to  Paris ;  the  results  of  these  inquiries  were  tabu¬ 
lated  (see  Appendix  S.*  p.  190).  Exhibitors  were  informed 
by  circular  of  the  21st  December  i  866  of  the  different  routes 
by  which  they  might  send  goods,  and  of  the  arrangements 
which  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  make.  They  were 
also  supplied  with  the  necessary  labels  to  affix  to  their 
cases,  and  were  required  to  state  the  route  by  which  they 
elected  to  send  their  goods.  The  British  Executive  under¬ 
took  the  duty  of  unloading  the  goods  on  their  arrival  at 
the  Exhibition  building  and  depositing  them  on  the 
respective  spaces  of  the  Exhibitors  inside  the  building. 
The  Executive  also  undertook  to  defray  the  expenses  con¬ 
nected  with  the  clearance  of  the  goods  in  the  building,  by 
the  Custom  House  agent. 

22.  Arrangements  were  made  with  M.  Moreno  Henriquez, 
Customs  Traffic  Manager  of  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  for  the  custody  and  stowage  of  empty  cases  at  a 
certain  fixed  rate,  according  to  the  size  of  the  case. 

23.  For  the  conveyance  of  the  objects  sent  by  the 
Government  Departments  different  routes  were  adopted, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  objects  to  be  forwarded 
and  to  the  necessity  of  their  being  sent  speedily  or  not. 
In  the  case  of  works  of  fine  art  and  objects  lent  for  the 
history  of  labour  exhibition  very  special  arrangements 
were  made,  as  the  loss  or  damage  to  any  of  the  objects  lent 
would  have  been  irreparable.  In  order,  therefore,  to  ensure 
their  safety  en  route ,  special  vans  were  constructed.  The 
objects  were  packed  in  these  vans  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  which  were  conveyed  by  the  South  Eastern  Railway 
and  Northern  Railway  of  France,  via  Boulogne,  and  were 
not  opened  until  they  arrived  at  the  Exhibition  ;  careful 
officers  were  sent  in  charge  of  the  vans.  By  these  means, 
notwithstanding  in  many  instances,  the  exceedingly  delicate 
and  fragile  nature  of  the  objects  sent,  not  a  single  accident 
occurred  in  their  transit  to  or  from  the  Exhibition. 

24.  For  the  heavier  objects  sent,  such  as  the  boilers, 
steam  cranes,  &c.,  and  also  for  all  the  objects  sent  by  the 
War  Department,  including  the  heavy  ordnance,  the  route 
via  the  Thames  and  Seine  by  Messrs.  Gaudet’s  steamers  was 
adopted ;  by  this  route  goods  were  shipped  in  the  Thames 
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and  were  landed  on  the  wharf  adjoining  the  Exhibition.  It 
unfortunately  happened  that  the  waters  of  the  Seine  were 
unprecedentedly  high  at  the  time  when  it  was  necessary 
to  send  the  boilers  to  Paris,  and  the  steamers  were  in  con¬ 
sequence  prevented  from  passing  through  the  different 
bridges  until  the  flood  had  subsided ;  with  this  exception 
the  route  was  found  to  be  most  convenient,  and  by  no 
means  a  long  one.  The  objects  sent  by  the  Admiralty, 
including  the  marine  engines,  were  taken  in  H.M.  ship 
“  Buffalo  ”  as  far  as  Rouen,  whence  they  were  transhipped 
in  barges  and  brought  up  the  Seine  to  Paris.  The  routes 
via  London  and  Dieppe  and  via  Newhaven  and  Dieppe 
were  also  much  used,  and  found  to  be  both  economical  and 
quick.  For  the  prices  of  the  several  routes,  see  table,  (Ap¬ 
pendix  S.,  p.  190).  The  great  pressure  put  on  the  Northern 
of  France  Railway  caused  at  one  time  a  considerable  delay 
in  the  transport  of  goods  by  that  route. 

25.  The  circular  railway  round  the  Exhibition,  which  was 
in  connexion  with  the  different  railways  of  France  having 
termini  at  Paris,  enabling  as  it  did  goods  to  be  brought 
right  into  the  building,  proved  of  immense  service  :  indeed, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  facilities  afforded  by  this  railway,  it 
would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  have  opened  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  on  the  1st  of  April.  The  work  of  the  officers  of 
the  Executive  was  also  greatly  assisted  by  the  steam  cranes 
which  were  placed  at  their  service  by  certain  exhibitors 
for  the  unloading  of  goods.  The  names  of  the  gentlemen 
who  lent  cranes  for  this  purpose  are  mentioned  in  the  Report 
by  Capt.  Beaumont,  R.E.,  on  the  steam  and  motive  power 
arrangements  (see  Appendix  N.,  p.  151). 

26.  A  complete  catalogue  of  the  British  section  in  four 
languages,  viz.,  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian, 
and  accompanied  by  comprehensive  statistical  tables  pre¬ 
pared  at  the  special  desire  of  the  Imperial  Commission, 
was  published  and  sold  in  the  building  from  the  opening 
on  the  1st  April  until  the  close  (see  Appendix  G„,  p.  110). 

27.  With  the  view  of  exciting  interest  in  the  Exhibition, 
and  giving  assistance  to  visitors,  it  was  decided  that  reports 
on  the  various  classes  of  the  Exhibition  should  be  prepared 
by  eminent  men.  These  reports  were  published  during  the 
Exhibition  in  the  “  Illustrated  London  News,”  and  have 
since  been  republished  in  a  collected  form  in  Volumes  II., 
III.,  IV.,  and  V.,  of  which  copies  have  already  been  forwarded 
to  your  Lordship  and  the  other  members  of  Her  Majesty’s 
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Commission,  and  also  to  members  of  the  J ury,  &c.  ( see  Ap¬ 
pendix  F.,  p.  56). 

28.  To  encourage  British  arfcizans  to  visit  the  Exhibition 
two  special  organizations  were  made ;  one  by  the  Society  of 
Arts,  and  another  presided  over  by  The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  H. 
Layard,  M.  P.,  and  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  as  Vice-President. 
The  Society  of  Arts  arranged  to  send  over  to  Paris  a  body 
of  artizans  skilled  in  various  handicrafts  for  the  purpose  of 
reporting  their  observations.  In  aid  of  this  action  the  Lord 
President  authorized  the  payment  of  a  grant  of  500?.  out  of 
the  Paris  Vote,  for  Reports,  on  condition  that  the  Society 
raised  at  least  an  equivalent  sum.  A  total  sum  of  1,040?.  was 
obtained,  of  which  135/.  were  subscribed  by  Birmingham, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  community  taking,  collec¬ 
tively,  the  greatest  interest  in  the  proceeding.  A  volume 
of  Reports  has  been  published  at  the  price  of  2s.  6d.  For 
the  subjects  reported  on,  with  the  names  of  the  reporters, 
see  Appendix  P.  (p.  167.)  The  association  over  which 
Mr.  Layard  presided  was  formed  particularly  to  promote 
the  visits  of  artizans  to  Paris.  It  hired  rooms  during  the 
Exhibition  and  promoted  subscriptions  amongst  artizans, 
and  made  arrangements  for  enabling  the  visits  to  be  made 
at  a  low  rate  of  charge.  For  travelling  to  and  from  Paris 
and  a  week*s  lodging,  but  without  food,  a  sum  of  3 0«. 
sufficed.  In  this  case  also  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council 
sanctioned  a  grant  of  250/.  to  pay  for  making  reports,  but 
only  60/.  of  this  have  been  claimed,  the  funds  of  the 
association  having  been  absorbed  by  the  expenses  of  the 
visits.  To  promote  the  comfort  of  the  artizans  a  large 
meeting  room  was  provided  in  the  British  section,  where 
conveniences  were  afforded  for  obtaining  information,  for 
correspondence,  and  assembling.  M.  Haussoullier  had 
charge  of  this  work,  which  he  discharged  with  zeal  and 
intelligence.  Being  well  known  to  French  manufacturers, 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  unusual  facilities  for  the  artizans 
for  visiting  factories,  public  works,  &c.  His  report  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix,  p.  156. 

No  similar  measures  were  taken  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1855. 

29.  The  Imperial  Commission  having  decided  that  the 
exterior  zone  or  gallery  of  the  Exhibition  should  be  devoted 
entirely  to  refreshments,  lavatories,  &c.,  assigned  to  each 
country  the  space  in  this  zone  bordering  on  their  several 
allotments,  at  the  same  time  requesting  the  several  foreign 
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me.  cole’s  commissions  to  find  contractors  who  would  he  willing  to 
re^oet,  undertake  to  supply  the  food,  beverages,  &c.  peculiar  to 
their  respective  countries,  to  be  served  by  natives  and 
cooked  in  the  manner  of  each  nation.  A  rental  varying 
in  price  according  to  the  situation  of  each  country  was 
charged  for  the  space  to  be  occupied,  the  contractor  having 
to  fit  up  his  space  entirely  at  his  own  cost.  On  receipt 
of  all  the  particulars  from  the  Imperial  Commission,  a 
notice  was  prepared  and  circulated  amongst  English  con¬ 
tractors,  showing  the  terms  on  which  they  could  obtain 
space.  Very  few  answers  were  received.  Eventually  the 
Imperial  Commission  in  some  particulars  relaxed  their 
rules,  particularly  those  limiting  contractors  to  the  supply 
only  of  the  produce  of  their  respective  countries,  and  an 
explanatory  plan  having  at  the  same  time  been  received 
from  the  officers  of  the  Imperial  Commission,  indicating  that 
tables  might  be  placed  and  refreshments  served  to  visitors 
in  the  exterior  verandah  of  the  Exhibition,  certain  of  the 
principal  brewers  and  others  were  induced  to  apply  for 
space,  viz.,  Messrs.  Bass  &  Co.*  Messrs.  Allsop,  Messrs. 
Ind,  Coope,  &  Co.,  The  Burton  Brewery  Company,  Messrs. 
Trotman  <&  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Kirkland.  Unfortunately,  in 
consequence  of  various  subsequent  changes  and  regula¬ 
tions,  claims  for  damages  were  made  against  the  Imperial 
Commission,  and  in  some  cases  the  rent  due  was  withheld. 
Numerous  lawsuits  by  various  Foreign  and  French  con¬ 
tractors  were  brought  against  the  Imperial  Commission  ( see 
Appendix  W.,  p.  226). 

: 

Expenses  of  30.  It  was  stated  by  M.  Behic,  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
sect£nofh  culture,  in  his  report  to  the  Emperor  (see  Appendix  A., 
tionExhibi~  P-  3),  that  the  Exhibition  would  be  larger  than  that  of 
1862  ;  and  although  it  was  at  first  hoped  that  the 
public  expenses  of  the  British  section  would  not  exceed 
those  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855,  Mr.  Bruce  in  a 
letter  dated  12th  April  1865,  informed  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  that  there  was  not  sufficient  informa¬ 
tion  to  enable  the  Committee  of  Council  to  say  “  that 
“  the  expenditure  necessary  upon  the  ensuing  Paris  Ex- 
“  hibition  may  not  be  heavier  than  that  of  the  last,  as 
“  they  understand  that  the  whole  Exhibition  will  be  on 
u  an  increased  scale,  and  that  the  space  about  to  be 
“  allotted  to  the  British  Commission  will  be  greater/’  At 
this  period  the  only  facts  known  were  that  the  Exhibition 
would  be  open  for  five  months  only,  viz.  from  the  1st  May 
1867  to  the  30th  September,  and  that  the  space  proposed 
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to  be  covered  would  consist  of  140,000  metres  carrds,  being  Me.  Cole’s 
20,000  more  than  the  covered  space  in  the  Exhibition  of 
1862  ( 'see  Appendix  A.,  p.  4). 

31.  It  was  not  until  April  1866,  more  than  twelve  months  Unexpected 
after  the  British  Government  had  accepted  the  invitation  th^British 
of  the  French  Government  to  take  part  in  the  Exhibition  of  oblisations- 
1867,  that  the  greatly  increased  extent  of  the  British  obliga¬ 
tions  in  respect  of  the  works  required  could  be  made  known 

to  the  Lord  President  {see  Appendix  G.,  p.  98,  &c.),  and 
the  full  extent  of  the  liabilities  on  the  British  portion  of 
the  Exhibition  could  not  in  fact  be  ascertained  until  the 
autumn  of  1866,  when  it  appeared  that  various  charges  for 
buildings,  fittings,  maintenance,  &c.,  not  made  on  foreign 
nations  in  former  International  Exhibitions,  would  on  this 
occasion  be  thrown  upon  Foreign  Commissions.  In  Ihe 
month  of  February  1867  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  as  Lord 
President,  visited  Paris,  and  after  inquiring  into  the  struc¬ 
tural  arrangements  necessary,  found  that  an  expenditure 
largely  in  excess  of  that  of  the  Exhibition  of  1855  would 
be  necessary,  unless  Her  Majesty’s  Government  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  withdraw  from  the  invitation  which  had  been 
accepted.  A  memorandum  was  prepared  and  transmitted 
to  the  Treasury,  which  showed  that  on  the  data  afforded 
by  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  the  cost  of  the  British  section 
of  the  Exhibition,  would  be  162,000^.,  and  that  estimated 
by  the  actual  expenditure  in  1855,  the  cost,  with  the 
additional  unexpected  expenses,  would  be  raised  from  those 
of  1855  to  136,000£.  It  was  submitted  that  with  great 
economy,  this  might  be  reduced  to  128,31 51.  Finally  the 
Treasury  rejected  any  allowance  for  contingencies  and 
sanctioned  a  vote  of  only  116,650^. 

32.  I  have  to  report  to  your  Lordship  that  after  deduct-  Total  expell¬ 
ing  the  value  of  old  fittings,  furniture,  &c.,  the  expenditure 

to  the  31st  March  1869  has  not  reached  the  original  esti¬ 
mate  of  128,315 1.,  but  only  120,154£. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  ascertain  correctly  the  Comparison 
sums  expended  by  all  the  different  countries  taking  part  countSe?11 
in  the  Exhibition,  nor  would  the  comparison,  in  the  case  of 
small  and  distant  countries,  be  of  much  value.  Egypt, 
with  only  about  one-twentieth  of  the  space  occupied  by 
Great  Britain,  expended  no  less  than  60,000£.  on  her  exhi¬ 
bition.  It  will  be  better,  therefore,  to  state  the  sums 
spent  by  countries  whose  circumstances  are  more  analogous 
to  our  own,  such  as  the  following : — 
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£ 

Prussia  (not  including  North  Germany)  -  30,208 
Italy  -----  33,060 
Austria  -----  40,000 


^103,268 

The  space  occupied  by  all  these  countries  together  was 
not  equal  to  that  allotted  to  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies. 
Judged,  therefore,  by  this  standard  the  British  expendi¬ 
ture  must  be  pronounced  to  be  moderate,  for  it  is  notorious 
that  the  general  scale  of  charges  of  all  kinds  is  much  lower 
in  those  countries  than  in  England. 

No  detailed  account  has  yet  been  published  of  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Imperial  Commission. 
The  report  of  M.  Michel  Chevalier  states  that  more  than 
10,000,000  persons  visited  the  Exhibition:  the  receipts, 
therefore,  from  entrances  alone  would  amount  to  upwards 
of  400,000£.  ;  to  this  must  be  added  the  various  sums 
paid  to  the  Imperial  Commission  on  account  of  the  different 
monopolies  sold  to  contractors  for  the  sale  of  refreshments, 
catalogues,  advertisements,  &c.,  also  twelve  million  of  francs 
(480,0Q0£.)  advanced  by  the  State  and  city  of  Paris  (see 
Appendix,  p.  5). 

33.  It  seems  proper  now  to  specify  some  of  the  details 
which  imposed  this  large  expenditure  on  the  British  Public. 
The  erection  of  many  buildings  supplementary  to  the  main 
building  was  placed  upon  Foreign  Countries  (see  Appendix 
G.),  and  the  undermentioned  buildings  were  erected  in  the 
park  altogether  at  the  expense  of  the  British  Government. 
Plans  and  elevations  were  prepared  for  the  respective  build¬ 
ings  in  the  park  by  Captain  Festing,  RE.,  as  soon  as  sufficient 
details  of  the  requirements  had  been  procured,  but  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  them  was  not  authorized  by  the  Lord  Pre¬ 
sident  until  towards  the  end  of  1866.  A  large  shed  near 
the  Seine  for  the  exhibition  of  naval  machinery  and  models, 
was  constructed  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Imperial 
Commission.  The  Imperial  Commission  also  required  that 
a  tunnel  should  be  made  to  afford  access  to  that  part  of 
the  grounds,  and  that  half  the  cost  should  be  borne  by 
the  United  Kingdom.  Three  large  sheds  were  provided 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  war  materiel  exhibited  by  the 
British  Government  and  British  manufacturers.  Also  a 
shed,  610  feet  long,  for  the  exhibition  of  agricultural 
machinery.  Also  a  building  sufficiently  safe  to  enable  ex- 
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periments  to  be  tried  with  different  kinds  of  utensils  m^cole’s 
for  beating  and  lighting.  Many  useful  experiments  — 
were  made  and  scientific  results  obtained  by  means  of 
this  building.  Although  competitive  trials  of  agricultural 
implements  are  common,  such  trials  had  not  been  carried  far 
with  other  kinds  of  utensils  until  this  house  afforded  the 
opportunity  for  them.  A  report  on  the  subject  has  been 
prepared  by  Captain  Webber,  R.E.,  who  superintended  the 
operations,  and  it  will  be  found  in  Volume  IV.  The 
construction  of  the  boiler  house  for  accommodating  boilers  Boiler  house, 
affording  steam  for  600  horse-power,  was  undertaken  by 
the  British  Executive,  the  Imperial  Commission  making  an 
allowance  towards  the  working  expenses.  Capt.  Beau¬ 
mont,  R.E.,  has  made  a  separate  report  upon  the  boiler 
house  and  its  working  ( see  Appendix  N.,  p.  142).  A  rough  Lighthouse, 
wooden  scaffolding  of  the  height  of  180  feet  was  erected 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  electric  lighthouse  of  the 
Trinity  House.  As  the  plan  shows,  these  buildings  extended 
over  a  space  of  more  than  700  feet  long.  Their  cubical 
contents  amounted  to  1,204,000  feet,  and  they  may  be  said 
to  have  cost  not  quite  2 d.  per  cubic  foot.  This  is  exclusive 
of  the  shed  for  the  exhibition  of  the  marine  engines  and 
naval  models  which  was  erected  by  the  Imperial  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  for  which  the  British  executive  stipulated  to  pay 
a  certain  fixed  sum. 

34.  The  galleries  appropriated  to  the  exhibition  of  Fine  Arts, 
works  of  art,  ancient  and  modern,  being  placed  inside 
the  main  building,  were  considered  to  be  particularly 
insecure  in  case  of  fire.  The  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  visited 
Paris,  in  order  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  full 
extent  of  the  risk  incurred.  With  the  permission  of  the 
Imperial  Commission  some  unnecessary  entrances  were,  to 
diminish  risk,  closed  altogether,  and  others  contracted  in 
their  dimensions.  Double  iron  doors  were  fixed,  and  various 
arrangements  made  for  insuring  a  supply  of  water.  An 
iron  shield  was  erected  on  the  walls  separating  the  roof  of 
the  Picture  Gallery  from  the  roof  of  the  Industrial  Building. 

These  arrangements  are  described  in  detail  in  the  report 
oi  Lieut.-Col.  Ewart,  RE.  (see  Appendix  O.,  p.  152),  who 
acted  as  General  Superintendent  of  the  British  section  of 
the  building  until  the  1st  July  1867,  when  on  account  of  his 
military  duties  in  London  he  resigned  his  office  to  Colonel 
Younghusband,  R.A.,  who  had  charge  of  the  ordnance  and 
military  objects  exhibited  by  the  War  Department. 
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The  cost  of  providing  these  additional  securities  against 
fire  in  the  Fine  Art  and  History  of  Labour  Galleries  (an 
expense  -which  was  absolutely  necessary  before  the  insurance 
offices  would  consent  to  insure  the  works  of  art,  &c.  for¬ 
warded  for  exhibition),  together  with  the  buildings  before 
named,  entailed  an  extra  charge  on  the  British  Commis¬ 
sion,  entirely  unforeseen  when  the  estimates  for  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  were  prepared.  The  overflowing  also  of  the  Seine 
entailed  a  great  additional  cost  on  the  British  Commission, 
the  river  was  so  high  that  the  steamers,  in  which  the  heavy 
machinery  was  shipped  were  unable  to  pass  through  the 
bridges,  the  cargoes  had  in  consequence  to  be  transhipped 
and  forwarded  by  rail  to  Paris.  The  artizans,  engineers, 
and  others  who  were  specially  sent  out  from  England  to 
set  up  the  machinery  were  necessarily  kept  idle  for  several 
weeks,  receiving  special  pay  and  allowances. 

In  comparing,  however,  the  total  cost  to  England  with 
the  sums  expended  by  other  countries,  it  will  appear, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  that,  taking  into  consideration 
the  space  occupied  by  each  country,  the  expenditure  in¬ 
curred  by  Great  Britain  compares  favourably  with  other 
outlays. 

35.  The  great  extent  of  the  Exhibition  and  the  liabilities 
of  management  thrown  upon  foreign  exhibitors  rendered  the 
appointment  of  a  numerous  staff  necessary.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  at  all  times  kept  to  a  minimum  and  reduced  at  times 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work. 

36.  In  the  sum  expended  by  this  country  are  included 
several  extraordinary  expenses  which  were  not  undertaken 
by  other  nations,  but  which  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
provide  for,  such  as  : — * 

Assisting  British  artizans  to  visit  the  Exhibition,  and 
providing  facilities  for  them  when  in  Paris  in  the  way  of 
guides,  interpreters,  a  meeting  room,  &c.  The  reports 
already  alluded  to  in  par.  27. 

I  consider  too  that  could  the  whole  of  the  constructional 
arrangements  imposed  upon  the  British  Executive  have 
been  clearly  foreseen  at  the  beginning,  it  would  have  been 
a  cheaper  and  better  arrangement  to  have  erected  a  separate 
building  for  the  whole  of  the  British  exhibitors  in  the  Park. 
The  works  of  art  would  have  been  in  greater  security  and 
seen  to  much  greater  advantage;  the  arrangements  for 
working  the  machinery  would  have  been  simpler  and  more 
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convenient ;  tlie  examination  and  arrangement  of  the 
objects  would  both  have  been  easier,  and  the  cost  of  the 
watching  and  police  economized. 

37.  The  nomination  of  the  jurors  and  associate  jurors 
for  the  United  Kingdom  was  made  by  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners,  and  a  body  was  formed  of  146  persons 
highly  distinguished  as  possessing  special  qualifications 
for  the  several  offices  for  which  they  were  chosen.  The 
work  of  the  juries  commenced  a  few  days  after  the 
opening  of  the  Exhibition  on  the  1st  April,  and  was 
terminated  before  the  end  of  June,  with  the  exception  of 
the  classes  for  Horticulture  and  Agricultural  Implements, 
which  continued  to  a  late  period  of  the  Exhibition. 
This  period  was  inconvenient  to  members  of  both  Houses 
of  the  British  Legislature.  It  prevented  the  acceptance 
of  the  office  by  several,  and  the  attendance  of  some  others 
who  had  accepted.  The  Imperial  Commission,  however,  con¬ 
sented  to  accept  substitutes  (see  Appendix  G.,  p.  120).  But 
as  this  concession  did  not  form  part  of  the  original  regula¬ 
tions  difficulties  occurred  sometimes  with  the  juries  of  classes, 
who  declined  to  accept  an  associate  instead  of  the  juror 
himself.  The  juries  were  divided  into  classes  as  in 
former  Exhibitions  ;  where  the  jury  for  each  class  has 
generally  consisted  half  of  foreigners  and  half  of  the 
natives  of  the  country  holding  the  exhibition. 

38.  Notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
classes  as  compared  with  any  former  Exhibition,  the  sub¬ 
division  was  not  carried  far  enough  to  enable  sound  judg¬ 
ments  based  on  technical  considerations  to  be  obtained  in 
every  class. 

39.  It  appeared  to  me  that  although  the  extent  of  the  work 
was  at  least  four  times  as  great  as  in  any  preceding  Exhi¬ 
bition,  the  increased  subdivision  enabled  the  work  to  be 
done  much  more  rigorously  and  punctually  to  the  dates 
appointed  previously  by  the  Imperial  Commission.  Greater 
subdivision  would  have  rendered  it  still  all  the  easier. 
To  prevent  oversights  as  far  as  possible,  delegates  of  classes 
were  appointed  by  the  British  Executive.  But  circum¬ 
stances  occasionally  baffled  their  exertions.  Thus,  in  Class 
5,  for  engraving  and  lithography,  the  United  Kingdom  had 
two  jurors  and  one  delegate,  but  their  united  and  per¬ 
severing  efforts,  extending  over  five  weeks,  never  succeeded 
in  securing  even  one  attendance  of  the  jury  to  examine  the 
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Me.  Cole’s  British  engravings,  which  were  therefore  wholly  passed 
Repost.  over^  p[ie  regret  of  Count  Nieuwerkerke,  the  President 
of  the  Fine  Arts  Juries  who  admitted  that  the  work 
of  our  eminent  line  engraver,  Mr.  John  Henry  Robinson, 
R.A.,  was  at  least  equal  to  any  exhibited.  The  greed 
extent  of  the  Exhibition  was  the  cause  of  many  over¬ 
sights.  The  arrangement  of  the  objects,  although  specious 
and  attractive  to  the  general  visitor,  rendered  the  work 
laborious  and  uncertain  to  the  jurors.  In  all  preceding 
Exhibitions,  there  was  a  tolerable  certainty  that  objects  of 
the  same  class  would  be  found  in  one  spot ;  not  so  in  this 
Exhibition.  In  many  cases  the  section  of  the  zone,  where 
objects  of  the  same  group  were  supposed  to  be  collected, 
did  not  afford  sufficient  space  for  them.  This  was  generally 
the  case  with  the  small  countries.  Once  out  of  the  proper 
zone,  the  object  might  be  placed  in  any  of  the  others,  or 
outside  of  the  main  building  altogether.  Owing  to  this 
difficulty,  any  one  who  desired  to  examine  in  detail  the 
whole  of  one  class  of  objects,  as  soon  as  he  had  left  the  ap¬ 
pointed  zone,  had  no  clue  whatever  by  which  to  find 
them,  but  was  compelled  to  wander  over  the  whole  of  the 
100  acres  of  the  Exhibition.  Speaking  from  my  own  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  I  made,  during  the  whole  of  a  long  stay  in 
Paris,  constant  efforts  to  see  all  the  specimens  of  the  terra 
cotta  exhibited,  but  I  feel  no  certainty  that  I  succeeded 
in  doing  so.  Specimens  were  to  be  found  in  every  quarter 
of  the  park,  as  well  as  in  unexpected  situations  inside  the 
main  building. 

Jury  system.  40.  In  my  report  upon  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855  I 

submitted  the  convictions  which  were  forced  upon  me  on  that 
occasion.  Those  convictions  have  been  strengthened  by  the 
working  of  the  Exhibition  of  1867.  They  are  also  shared 
fully  by  other  foreign  commissioners,  as  well  as  myself,  and 
we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  record  them  (see  Appendix  V., 
p.  196).  I  pointed  out  in  1855  that  the  institution  of  a  jury 
in  such  Exhibitions  was  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
public  is  unable  to  discover  merit  and  to  judge  rightly  for 
itself,  but  wants  the  assistance  of  an  authority,  and  I  asked, 
Is  this  assumption,  in  the  present  state  of  public  intelligence, 
founded  on  facts  ?  Do  the  judgments  of  these  juries,  in  fact, 
anything  more  than  affirm  the  judgments  already  passed 
by  the  public  ?  A  glance  at  the  names  of  those  who  have 
received  the  grandes  medailles  d'honneur  will  show  that 
they  do  not.  Among  the  138  recipients  (in  1855)  was 
there  one  whose  merit  was  revealed  to  the  public  by  the 
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decisions  of  a  jury  ?  I  venture  to  think  notone.  The  jury 
judgment  merely  follows  and  confirms  public  opinion,  but 
inasmuch  as  many  serious  omissions  are  made,  it  is  often 
absolutely  in  arrear  of  public  opinion,  and  even  unjust. 

Again,  I  said  authoritative  judges  in  investigating  dis¬ 
coveries  and  experiments  in  which  the  world  has  little  or 
no  experience  to  guide  it  may  be,  and  often  are,  useful. 
But  the  principle  of  juries  in  Industrial  Exhibitions  hitherto 
has  not  been  thus  limited.  On  the  contrary,  juries  in 
Universal  Exhibitions  are  called  upon  to  investigate  the 
most  trifling  of  details,  and  to  pronounce  a  judgment  on 
the  make  of  a  lady’s  corset,  as  well  as  to  determine  the 
merits  of  a  discovery  in  electro-magnetism  ;  while  the 
fact  is  that  every  one  assumes  the  right,  and  exercises  it, 
of  judging  himself  what  articles  he  shall  purchase  for 
his  subsistence  or  enjoyment.  But  should  it  be  granted 
that  the  principle  of  juries  in  an  Exhibition  is  expe¬ 
dient,  the  experience  of  their  working  is  conclusive  that 
they  are  impracticable  means  for  arriving  at  impartial, 
comprehensive,  and  correct  judgments.  The  theory  of  the 
judgments,  given  in  an  Universal  Exhibition  is  that  all 
countries  are  treated  alike  and  the  best  works  are  elimi¬ 
nated  for  reward  without  respect  to  country,  but  the  steps 
taken  do  not  insure  this  result.  On  the  contrary,  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  goods  of  each  country  is  ultimately  deter¬ 
mined  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  jurors. 
Another  defect  in  the  system  of  juries  is  the  incompetency 
of  the  tribunal  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  all  the  numerous 
technical  subdivisions  necessarily  grouped  under  one  heading. 
Not  30  juries,  but  at  least  100  are  wanted.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  judgment  should  be  based  upon  technical 
knowledge,  or  it  is  of  little  worth.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  name  many  classes  in  which  the  variety  of  technical 
knowledge  possessed  by  their  juries  was  adequate  to  pass 
judgment  upon  all  the  technical  subdivisions  of  the  class. 
Besides  the  very  national  varieties — each  one  peculiar  to 
its  own  country — which  exist  in  every  subdivision  of  every 
class  render  it  impossible  to  fix  any  standard  of  excellence. 
Next  is  the  impossibility  of  avoiding  oversights  in  the 
enormous  mass  of  objects  which  an  international  exhibition 
brings  together.  This  difficulty  was  greatly  augmented  in 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  which  grew  out  of  all  man¬ 
ageable  or  useful  dimensions,  and  may  be  considered,  I  think, 
as  probably  the  last  of  the  large  gatherings.  Finally,  as  1 
have  pointed  out,  it  was  sometimes  impossible  to  get  the 
juries  into  action. 
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41.  The  attempt  to  award  money  prizes  in  the  “  new  order 
of  reward  ”  must  be  viewed  as  a  failure.  After  collecting 
information  as  a  token  of  goodwill  (see  Volume  VI.),  the 
United  Kingdom  withdrew  from  all  action  in  the  special 
jury  appointed  for  this  purpose.  The  gift  of  medals  or 
money  to  manufacturers  who  promoted  the  welfare  of  their 
people,  however  well  meant,  was  not  acceptable  at  all  to 
those  who  had  the  best  claim  to  receive  it.  They  stood 
aloof  as  claimants,  whilst  noisy  pushing  persons,  in  a 
spirit  of  self-glorification,  pressed  their  claims. 

42.  The  suggestion  that  reports  should  be  written  and 
published  during  the  Exhibition  was  shown  to  be  prac¬ 
ticable  in  this  Exhibition.  Instead  of  waiting  till  the 
close  of  the  Exhibition,  the  majority  of  the  British  re¬ 
ports  were  currently  published  in  the  “  Illustrated  London 
News,”  as  already  stated,  whereby  greater  interest  was 
excited  in  the  various  subjects  than  if  they  had  been 
printed  separately.  At  any  future  Exhibition  I  venture 
to  submit  that  it  will  be  expedient  to  adopt  the  following 
course  :  Having  found  the  reporters,  who  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  selected  for  their  known  technical  know¬ 
ledge,  the  reports  should  at  once  be  put  into  type,  and 
published  by  authority,  leaving  the  errors  incident  to  a 
work  of  this  kind  to  be  corrected  in  future  editions.  Each 
subject  should  be  sold  separately,  and  thus  hand-books  or 
guides  to  the  Exhibition  would  be  obtained  which  could  be 
used  during  the  Exhibition. 

43.  It  is  impossible  to  pass  over  without  notice  the  legal 
proceedings  in  which  for  the  first  time  Foreign  Commissions 
were  involved.  The  Imperial  Commission  in  several 
instances  sold  monopolies,  which  from  being  imperfectly  de¬ 
fined  trenched  upon  the  rights  which  had  in  all  previous 
exhibitions  been  accorded  to  Foreign  Commissions.  Conse¬ 
quently  during  the  whole  course  of  the  Exhibition  the 
Imperial  Commission  were  subjected  to  legal  proceedings, 
and  a  special  committee  was  appointed  to  superintend  them. 
The  Foreign  Commissions  had  in  no  way  made  themselves 
parties  to  the  various  disputes  which  arose  between  the 
Imperial  Commission  and  its  contractors,  but  became  indi¬ 
rectly  involved  in  them.  Thus  the  United  Kingdom  had 
actions  hanging  over  her  throughout  the  Exhibition.  In 
respect  of  her  catalogue,  of  the  right  of  putting  blinds 
in  the  Machinery  Gallery,  and  even  of  hanging  scaffolding 
for  the  arrangement  of  objects,  of  the  rights  involved  in 
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seats,  of  the  uses  of  the  space  allotted  in  the  Refreshment 
Gallery,  &c.  Actions  in  these  matters  were  commenced  in 
the  French  Courts,  not,  indeed,  by  the  Imperial  Commission, 
but  by  its  contractors,  who  were  its  agents,  and  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  on  our  part  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  an  avocat.  At 
all  times  I  had  access  to  Earl  Cowley  as  the  British  Am¬ 
bassador,  and  acted  by  his  advice.  On  behalf  of  the  United 
Kingdom  it  was  pleaded  that  any  question  or  dispute  must 
be  held  to  be  between  the  Government  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  that  of  France,  and  that  they  could  not  be  decided 
by  the  ordinary  French  tribunals.  The  invitation  to  ex¬ 
hibit  in  Paris  was  sent  by  one  Government  and  accepted 
by  another.  On  Lord  Cowley’s  recommendation  M.  Treitt 
was  employed  as  the  avocat,  and  his  report  in  detail  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix  (see  Appendix  W.,  p.  198). 

44.  It  was  originally  announced  that  the  Exhibition 
should  last  five  months,  namely,  from  1st  May  to  30th 
September.  The  time  was,  however,  extended  to  seven 
months,  commencing  on  1st  April  1867  and  ending  4th 
November  1867. 

45.  The  British  staff,  both  civil  and  military,  spared  no 
exertions  during  the  whole  Exhibition  to  perform  their 
respective  duties  and  to  meet  the  great  strain  which  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  placed  upon  them,  especially  at  the  opening  and 
at  the  closing.  At  these  periods  the  duties  began  with  day¬ 
light  and  continued  as  long  as  it  lasted.  The  employment 
of  the  artillery,  the  royal  engineers,  and  seamen,  and  of 
metropolitan  policemen,  proved  the  great  usefulness  of  men 
properly  disciplined. 

46.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  President  of 
the  Royal  Commission,  twice  visited  the  Exhibition.  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  also  visited  it. 

47.  Improvements  in  the  organization  of  future  Exhi¬ 
bitions  were  frequently  discussed  among  the  foreign  com¬ 
missioners,  and  their  conclusions  are  embodied  in  a  memo¬ 
randum  (see  Appendix  V.,  p.  196).  It  is  with  reference  only 
to  such  future  improvements  that  I  have  thought  it  right  to 
point  out  defects  in  the  arrangements  of  the  last  French 
Exhibition.  The  Exhibition  undoubtedly,  however,  afforded 
more  points  on  which  the  French  nation  may  congratulate 
itself,  than  those  on  which  it  has  cause  to  feel  regret,  and 
I  venture  to  express  to  your  Lordship  my  opinion  that  the 
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United  Kingdom  has  obtained  a  full  return  for  the  cost  and 
labour  bestowed  upon  it.  We  have  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  position  of  our  arts  and  industry  as  compared  wTith 
those  of  other  countries,  and  we  have  assisted  in  promoting 
those  new  friendly  relations  which  are  always  created  be¬ 
tween  nations  and  between  individuals  by  such  Exhi¬ 
bitions. 

The  Exhibition  may  also,  perhaps,  help  to  show  the 
advantages  of  good  technical  knowledge,  and  may  lead  to 
the  introduction  of  the  systematic  education  which  other 
nations  have  provided  for  themselves,  and  the  results  of 
which  were  so  clearly  seen  in  1867. 

48.  At  the  termination  of  the  work  the  Imperial  Com¬ 
mission  made  a  very  liberal  distribution  of  gold,  silver,  and 
bronze  medals  to  the  members  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
to  the  different  officers  of  the  foreign  commissions,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  in  recognition  of  the  services  rendered. 
And  to  the  Jurors  and  Associate  Jurors  representing  their 
respective  countries,  complete  sets  of  the  medals  accompanied 
by  diplomas  were  presented. 

I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  Henry  Cole. 

The  Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon, 

Lord  President  of  the  Council. 
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PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

Announcement  of  the  Exhibition. 


Right  Hon.  E.  Hammond  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Council. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  23rd  February  1865. 

I  am  directed  by  Earl  Russell  to  enclose,  for  the  information  of  the 
Lords  of  Her  Majesty’s  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  extracts  from  the 
“  Moniteur”  containing  two  reports  addressed  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor, 
by  Monsieur  Behic  and  Marshal  Vaillant,  regarding  the  Exhibition  which  is 
to  take  place  in  1867  :  an  Imperial  Decree,  placing  the  Exhibition  under  the 
direction  of  a  Commission  and  naming  the  members  of  it,  and  also  an  Imperial 
Decree,  fixing  the  1st  of  May  1867  for  opening  the  Exhibition. 

I  am,  &c. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Council,  (Signed)  E.  Hammond. 

&c.  &c. 


(Sub-Enclosures.) 

Napoleon, 

Par  la  grace  de  Dieu  et  la  volonte  nationale,  Empereur  des  Fran^ais, 

A  tous  presents  et  a  venir,  salut  : 

Sur  la  proposition  de  notre  Ministre  de  l’Agriculture,  du  Commerce,  et  des 
Travaux  Publics  : 

Vu  notre  decret  en  date  du  22  Juin  1863,  portant  qu’il  sera  ouvert  a  Paris, 
le  ler  Mai  1867,  une  Exposition  Universelle  des  Produits  Agricoles  et  In- 
dustriels  : 

Va  notre  decret  en  date  de  ce  jour,  portant  qu’une  Exposition  Universelle 
des  Beaux- Arts  s’ouvrira  a  Paris  le  ler  Mai  1867  en  meme  temps  que  1’Exposi- 
tion  Agricole  et  Industrielle. 

Avons  decrete  et  decretons  ce  qui  suit : 

Art.  ler.  L’Exposition  Universelle  des  Produits  de  l’Agriculture,  de  l’ln- 
dustrie,  et  des  Beaux-Arts  est  placee  sous  la  direction  et  la  surveillance 
d’une  Commission  qui  sera  presidee  par  notre  bien-aime  cousin  le  Prince 
Napoleon. 

Art.  2.  Sont  nommes,  membres  de  cette  Commission  : 

S.  Exc.  le  Ministre  d’Etat. 

S.  Ex.  le  Ministre  de  l’Agriculture,  du  Commerce,  et  des  Travaux  Publics. 

S.  Exc.  le  Ministre  de  notre  Maison  et  des  Beaux-Arts. 

MM. 

Barbier,  Conseiller  d’Etat,  Directeur  General  des  Douanes  et  des  Contribu¬ 
tions  Indirectes. 

S.  Exc.  M.  Baroche,  Garde  des  Sceaux,  Ministre  de  la  Justice  et  des  Cultes. 

Elie  de  Beaumont,  Senateur,  Membre  de  1’Institut. 

Boittelle,  Prefet  de  Police. 
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Michel  Chevalier,  Senateur,  Memhre  de  l’lnstitut. 

B.  Cobden,  Membre  de  la  Chambre  des  Communes  en  Angleterre. 

Lord  Cowley,  Ambassadeur  de  Sa  Majeste  Britannique  a  Paris. 

Dentine,  Ancien  President  du  Tribunal  de  Commerce,  Secretaire  de  la 
Chambre  de  Commerce,  Membre  du  Conseil  Municipal  de  Paris. 

Demon  du  Pin,  Administrateur  des  Messageries  Imperiales. 

Devinck,  Ancien  Depute,  Ancien  President  du  Tribunal  de  Commerce, 
Membre  du  Conseil  Municipal  de  Paris. 

Jean  Dolfus,  Manufacturier. 

Arles  Dufour,  Membre  de  la  Chambre  de  Commerce,  Lyon. 

Dumas,  Senateur,  President  du  Conseil  Municipal  de  Paris. 

Dupuy  de  Lome,  Conseiller  d’Etat,  Directeur  des  Constructions  Na  vales. 
Pave,  Colonel  d’Artillerie,  Aide-de-Camp  de  l’Empereur. 

Le  General  Eleury,  Aide-de-Camp  de  l’Empereur,  Directeur  General  des 
Haras. 

S.  Exc.  M.  Fould,  Ministre  des  Finances. 

Fremy,  Gouverneur  du  Credit  Foncier. 

Gamier,  Negotiant  en  Metaux,  Membre  du  Conseil  Municipal  de  Paris. 
Gervais  de  Caen,  Directeur  de  1’Ecole  de  Commerce. 

Gonin,  Membre  de  la  Chambre  de  Commerce,  Constructeur  de  Machines, 
Membre  du  Conseil  Municipal  de  Paris. 

Lord  Granville,  President  du  Conseil  de  la  Beine  d’Angleterre. 

Baron  Haussmann,  Senateur,  Prefet  de  la  Seine. 

Herbet,  Conseiller  d’Etat,  Directeur  des  Consulats  et  Affaires  Com- 
merciales. 

Ingres,  Membre  de  l’lnstitut. 

La  Bonciere  le  Noury,  Contre-Amiral,  Directeur  au  Ministere  de  la  Marine 
Marquis  de  Lavalette,  Senateur. 

Lebandy,  Baffineur,  Memhre  du  Conseil  Municipal  de  Paris. 

Lefuel,  Membre  de  l’lnstitut. 

Le  Play,  Conseiller  d’Etat. 

S.  Exc.  le  Due  de  Momy,  President  du  Corps  Legislatif. 

S.  Exc.  M.  Magne,  Membre  du  Conseil  Prive. 

Ouffoy,  Ancien  Manufacturier,  Membre  du  Conseil  Municipal  de  Paris. 
Ozenne,  Conseiller  d’Etat,  Directeur  du  Commerce  Exterieur. 

Le  President  de  la  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Paris. 

Le  President  du  Tribunal  de  Commerce  de  Paris. 

Schneider,  Vice  president  du  Corps  Legislatif. 

Thouvenel,  Senateur. 

La  Commission  sera  ulterieurement  portee  au  nombre  de  60  membres  en 
outre  de  son  President,  du  Ministre  d’Etat,  du  Ministre  de  1’ Agriculture,  du 
Commerce,  et  des  Travaux  Publics,  et  du  Ministre  de  notre  Maison  et  des 
Beaux- Arts. 

Art.  3. — En  cas  d’absence  de  S.  A.  I.  M^r  le  Prince  Napoleon,  la  Com¬ 
mission  sera  presidee  par  le  Ministre  d’Etat  ou  par  l’un  des  deux  Ministres  de 
l’Agriculture,  du  Commerce,  et  des  Travaux  Publics,  et  de  notre  Maison  et 
des  Beaux- Arts. 

Art.  4. — M.  Le  Play  est  nomme  Commissaire  General. 

Art.  5. — M.  de  Chancourtois,  Ingenieur  en  Chef  des  Mines,  est  nomme 
Secretaire. 

Art.  6. — Notre  Ministre  d’Etat,  notre  Ministre  de  l’Agriculture,  du  Com¬ 
merce,  et  des  Travaux  Publics,  et  le  Ministre  de  notre  Maison  et  des  Beaux  - 
Arts  sont  charges,  chacun  en  ce  qui  le  concerne,  de  1’ execution  du  present 
decret. 

Fait  an  Palais  des  Tuileries,  le  ler  fevrier  1865. 

Napoleon. 


Par  1’Empereur ; 

Le  Ministre  de  1’ Agriculture,  du  Commerce 
et  des  Travaux  Publics. 


Aiimand  Behic. 
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Rapport  a  l’Empereur. 

Sire, 

Yotre  Majeste  ayant  ordonne  qu’une  Exposition  Universelle  serait 
ouverte  a  Paris  en  1867,  un  decret  en  date  du  23  Juin  1863,  rendu  sur  la  pro¬ 
position  du  Ministre  de  1’ Agriculture,  du  Commerce  et  des  Travaux  Publics,  a 
fixe  au  ler  Mai  1867,  l’Exposition  des  Produits  Agricoles  et  Industriels. 

II  est  conforme  aux  intentions  de  l’Empereur  que  les  Beaux- Arts,  qui  se 
trouvent  dans  le  concours  de  tous  les  artistes  du  monde  un  des  moyens  les  plus 
efficaces  d’emulation  et  de  progres,  prennent  part  a  cette  grande  solennite 
internationale.  En  consequence,  j’ai  l’honneur  de  soumettre  a  P  approbation 
de  yotre  Majeste  un  projet  de  decret  qui  dispose  qu’une  Exposition  Universelle 
des  oeuvres  d’art  aura  lieu  en  meme  temps  que  l’Exposition  Agricole  et 
Industrielle. 

Je  suis  avec  respect,  Sire,  de  votre  Majeste, 

Le  tres-humble,  tres-obeissant  serviteur,  et  fidele  sujet, 

Yaillant. 

Paris,  le  lcr  fevrier  1865. 


Napoleon, 

Par  la  grace  de  Dieu  et  la  volonte  nationale,  Empereur  des  Fran^ais, 

A  tous  presents  et  a  venir,  salut:  Yule  decret  du  22  Juin  1863,  relatif 
a  l’Exposition  Universelle  des  Produits  Agricoles  et  Industriels  : 

Sur  le  rapport  du  Ministre  de  notre  Maison  et  des  Beaux- Arts, 

Avons  decrete  et  decretons  ce  qui  suit: 

Art  ler. — Une  Exposition  Universelle  des  Beaux-Arts  s’ouvrira  a  Paris,  en 
meme  temps  que  l’Exposition  Agricole  et  Industrielle,  le  ler  Mai  1867,  et  elle 
sera  close  le  30  Septembre  suivant. 

Art.  2. — Un  decret  ulterieur  determinera  les  conditions  dans  lesquelles  se 
fera  cette  Exposition. 

Art.  3. — Le  Ministre  de  notre  Maison  et  des  Beaux-Arts  est  charge  de 
P  execution  du  present  decret. 

Fait  au  Palais  des  Tuileries,  le  lcr  fevrier  1865. 

Napoleon. 


Par  PEmpereur ; 

Le  Marechal  de  France,  Ministre  de  la  Maison 
de  l’Empereur  et  des  Beaux-Arts. 


Yaillant. 


Rapport  a  l’Empereur. 

Sire, 

Conformement  aux  ordres  de  votre  Majeste,  j’ai  eu  l’honneur  de 
prevenir  S.  A.  I.  M«r  le  Prince  Napoleon  que  le  moment  etait  venu  de  prendre 
la  presidence  d’une  Commission  qui  sera  chargee  de  mettre  a  execution  le 
decret  du  22  Juin  1863,  instituant  pour  1867  une  Exposition  universelle.  J’ai 
prie  Son  altesse  Imperiale  de  vouloir  bien  me  communiquer  les  vues  generates 
que  pouvait  lui  suggerer  l’experience  acquise  en  1855  et  en  1862,  puis  de 
faire  discuter  par  une  reunion  d’hommes  competents  les  premieres  questions 
qu’une  telle  enterprise  souleve.  Je  viens  soumettre  a  votre  Majeste  les  conclu¬ 
sions  qui  se  deduisent  de  ces  etudes  preparatoires. 

Le  point  de  depart  devant  se  trouver  dans  une  bonne  organisation  financiere, 
je  me  suis  reporte,  aux  resultats  constates  a  cet  egard,  pour  les  deux  Expo¬ 
sitions  de  Londres  et  pour  celle  de  Paris. 

A  Londres,  en  1851,  comme  en  1862,  l’initiative  est  venue  d’une  compagnie 
qui  a  constitue  un  capital  de  garantie  a  l’aide  duquel  on  a  obtenu  de  la 
Banque  d’Angleterre,  a  un  taux  modique  d’interet,  tous  les  fonds  necessaires. 

La  compagnie  de  1851  a  fait  une  construction  temporaire  offrant  une  surface 
couverte  de  planches  (rez-de-chaussee  et  premier  etage),  de  71,000  metres 
carres.  Elle  a  obtenu  une  recette  de  12,700,000  francs  et  realise  une  benefice 
de  5,300,000  francs. 

La  compagnie  de  1862  a  fait  une  construction  de  120,000  metres  carres, 
dont  une  partie  devait  etre  permanente.  La  recette  qu’elle  a  obtenue,  com- 
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pletee  par  une  allocation  de  250,000  francs  fournie  par  l’entrepreneur,  a 
strictement  suffi  a  couvrir  une  depense  totale  de  1,500,000  francs. 

A  Paris,  en  1855,  l’Etat,  en  se  chargeant  de  l’entreprise,  a  du  faire  68,000 
metres  carres  de  constructions  temporaires  pour  completer  les  47,000  metres 
carres  du  palais  permanent  bati  par  une  eompagnie.  II  a  obtenu  une  recette 
de  3,200,000  francs  et  subi  une  perte  de  8,100,000  francs.  IL  a  du  ulterieure- 
ment  consacrer  au  rachat  du  palais  une  somme  de  1 1  millions  de  francs.  La 
depense  totale,  montant  a  21  millions  de  francs,  est  couverte  en  partie  par  la 
possession  du  Palais  de  1’Industrie. 

En  presence  de  ces  faits,  je  me  suis  d’abord  demande  s’il  y  a  lieu  d’adopter 
pour  la  future  exposition,  le  regime  des  compagnies  qui  a  deja  permis,  en 
Angleterre,  de  faire  deux  expositions  avec  profit  ou  sans  perte :  mais  j’ai 
bientot  amene,  par  les  motifs  enonces  ci-apres  a  conclure  negativement. 

En  Angleterre,  le  public  paye  volontiers  des  prix  eleves  pour  se  procurer  des 
moyens  destruction  ou  pour  visiter  des  etablissements  consacres  a  l’art  et  a 
la  science.  Ainsi  h  Londres,  en  1862,  on  a  obtenu  de  six  millions  de  visiteurs, 
une  recette  de  10,200,000  francs,  produits  a  peu  pres  egalement,  d’un  cote  par 
le  tarif  minimum  de  entree  de  1  franc  25,  de  l’autre  par  des  abonnements  et 
des  tarifs  d’ entree  variant  de  3  francs  10,  a  25  francs.  En  France  jusqu’a  ces 
derniers  temps,  le  public  etait  peu  enclin  a  supporter  ce  genre  de  charges. 
Ainsi  a  Paris,  en  1855,  quatre  millions  six  cent  mille  visiteurs  ont  seulement 
paye  3,200,000  francs  :  les  entrees  a  20  centimes  et  a  1  franc  ont  produit 
2,600,000  francs;  tandis  que  les  abonnements  et  les  entrees  a  2  francs  et  a  5 
francs  n’ont  donne  que  600,000  francs.  Assurement,  on  peut  attendre  de 
meilleurs  resultats  en  1867  ;  la  paix  sera  plus  feconde  que  la  guerre  qui  regnait 
en  1855  ;  on  ne  retombera  pas  dans  les  erreurs  d’un  tarif  defecteux  ;  enfin, 
on  pourra  mieux  compter  sur  la  faveur  du  public,  si  une  administration  habile 
inaugure  ponctuellement  au  jour  convenu  le  palais  de  l’Exposition ;  si  elle 
resout  le  probleme  d’y  classer  dans  un  ordre  utile  et  attrayant  tous  les  produits 
de  l’art  et  de  l’industrie ;  si  surtout  elle  y  represente  le  travail  de  toutes  les 
contrees  du  globe  plus  completement  qu’on  ne  l’a  fait  aux  solennites  prece- 
dentes.  Cependant,  ii  semble  prudent  de  prevoir  que,  meme  dans  ces  condi¬ 
tions,  on  n’arrivera  pas  a  Paris,  en  1867,  aux  recettes  realisees  a  Londres  en 
1851  et  en  1862. 

Le  succes  financier  de  1851  a  ete  obtenu  dans  des  circonstances  qui,  evi- 
demment,  ne  se  reproduiront  plus.  On  a  pu  alors  satisfaire,  avec  une  con¬ 
struction  de  7 1 ,000  metres  carres,  aux  demandes  des  exposants,  tandis  qu’en 
1862,  une  surface  de  120,000  metres  carres  a  ete  insuffisante,  au  point  que  les 
exposants  frangais  ont  a  peine  regu  la  moitie  de  l’espace  qui  leur  etait  neces- 
saire.  Les  exigences  des  exposants  de  toutes  les  nations  ont  done  augmente 
en  meme  temps  que  la  curiosite  du  public  restait  stationnaire.  Ces  deux  ten¬ 
dances  donnent  lieu  de  prevoir  un  deficit  considerable  dans  toutes  les  futures 
expositions  ;  et  il  semble  que  le  moyen  de  l’attenuer,  en  1867,  consistera  sur¬ 
tout  a  developper  les  branches  d’Exposition  qui  augmenteront  la  recette  dans 
une  proportion  plus  forte  que  la  depense.  Pour  atteindre  ce  but,  il  y  aura 
lieu  vraisemblablement  de  porter  la  surface  couverte  a  1 ‘10,000  metres  carres. 

A  Londres  la  recette  principale  produit  par  les  entrees  a  ete  completee  par 
divers  prelevements  faits  au  profit  de  la  eompagnie  sur  les  entrepreneurs  des 
restaurants,  des  catalogues,  et  de  sept  autres  services  de  moindre  importance. 
En  1862,  par  exemple,  ces  recettes  accessoires  se  sont  elevees  a  un  million. 
Je  ne  pense  pas  qu’en  1867,  plus  qu’en  1855,  il  convienne  de  recourir  a  ces 
moyens  financiers  ;  ceux-ci  ne  rentrent  guere  dans  nos  traditions.  En  organi- 
sant  des  monopoles,  ils  creent  de  mauvais  services  ;  ils  mecontentent  par  con¬ 
sequent  le  public  et  nuisent  a  la  principale  recette.  Ces  sortes  d’impdts  pesent 
d’ailleurs  en  partie  sur  les  exposants  ou  sur  leurs  representants  habituels ;  et  il 
semble  peu  judicieux  de  grever  ainsi  beaucoup  de  personnes  qu’il  importe 
d’attirer  a  ces  grands  concours,  et  qui  s’imposent,  souvent  par  un  pur  sentiment 
de  patriotisme,  les  charges  considerables  qui  en  resultent. 

A  Londres,  aux  deux  expositions  precedentes,  on  n’a  decerne  aux  exposants 
que  des  recompenses  sans  valeur  intrinseque.  En  France,  depuis  i’origine  des 
expositions  on  a  toujours  joint  aux  medailles  de  bronze,  des  medailles  d'or  et 
d’argent.  Je  pense  qu’il  y  a  lieu  de  perseverer  dans  cette  coutume  ;  j’apergois 
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meme  qu’il  convient  d’augmenter  la  somme  consacree  aux  recompenses  don- 
n-ees  sous  d’autres  formes. 

En  me  fondant  sur  ces  considerations,  je  prevois  que  l’Exposition  de  1867, 
pourra  exiger  une  depense  de  18  millions.  J’ajoute  que  les  eventualites  de- 
favourables  qui  peuvent  survenir  dans  ces  sortes  d’entreprises  ne  semblent  pas 
pouvoir  porter  cette  depense  au  dela  de  20  millions.  Quant  aux  recettes,  elles 
s’eleveront  vraisemblablement  de  sept  &  neuf  millions.  J’en  conclus  que 
1’entreprise  pourra  donner  un  deficit  de  1 2  millions. 

Ces  evolutions  ne  sauraient  varier  sensiblement  selon  qu’on  les  applique  a 
une  entreprise  toute  privee  ou  &  une  exposition  faite  avec  l’attache  et  sous  la 
haute  direction  du  Gouvemement. 

Aucune  compagnie,  n’ayant  d’autre  mobile  que  la  speculation,  ne  se  propo- 
serait  done  pour  entreprendre  l’Exposition  Universelle  de  1867,  a  moins  d’etre 
garantie  contre  des  pertes  inevitables,  par  une  subvention  directe  ou  indirecte  au 
moins  egale  au  deficit  prevu. 

Ainsi  au  point  de  vue  financier,  l’Etat  n’aurait  rien  &  gagner  a  se  dessaisir 
de  toute  influence  dans  Ja  prepaiation  et  dans  la  conduite  de  l’operation. 
Peut-etre,  pourrait-on  dire,  que  ie  caractere  d’interet  public  qui  motive  la 
participation  du  Tresor  public  aux  depenses  que  cette  operation  entraine,  ne 
permet  pas  au  Gouvernement  de  s’en  desinteresser ;  et  d’ailleurs,  il  est 
permis  de  douter  que  cet  abandon  profitat  a  l’eclat,  a  l'utilite  et  au  succes 
de  l’Exposition. 

D’un  autre  cote,  il  n’y  a  rien  d’exagere  a  admettre  qu’en  suivant  le  systeme 
d’administration  adopte  par  la  Erance,  en  1862,  e’est-a-dire  en  maintenant  fer- 
mement  l’unite  d’action  et  l’energie  des  controles,  on  pourra,  cette  fois  encore, 
realiser  de  notables  ameliorations  sur  les  previsions  du  budget. 

L’utilite  des  expositions  a  ete  clairement  demontree  par  les  considerations 
developees  dans  le  rapport  que  mon  predecesseur  a  eu  l’honneur  de  soumettre  a 
i’Empereur  a  l’appui  du  decret  du  22  Juin  1863.  En  me  referant  a  ces  con¬ 
siderations,  je  trouve  que  l’Etat  et  la  Yille  de  Paris  ont  un  interet  suflisant  a 
la  realisation  de  la  pensee  de  votre  Majeste  pour  justifier  leur  participation  a  la 
depense  au  moyen  d’une  subvention. 

Cette  subvention,  limitee  a  12  millions  de  francs,  serait  repartie  par  por¬ 
tions  egales  entre  le  Tresor  et  la  ville,  qui  au  moyen  de  cette  allocation, 
seraient  degages  de  toute  responsabilite  si  l’entreprise  venait  a  entrainer 
des  mecomptes.  M.  le  Prefet  de  la  Seine,  que  j’ai  consulte  sur  ce  point, 
n’hesite  pas  a  penser  que  le  Conseil  Municipal  de  Paris,  qu’on  trouve 
toujours  dispose  aux  choses  utiles  et  genereuses,  ne  declinerait  pas  cette 
participation. 

Quant  au  surplus  des  frais,  evalues  a  six  ou  huit  millions,  ils  seraient  couverts 
par  les  recettes  provenant  des  droits  d’entree,  et  en  cas  d’insutfisance,  par  la 
garantie  d’une  societe  qui  serait  formee  a  cet  effet  sous  les  auspices  de  la  Com¬ 
mission  imperiale. 

Dans  le  cas  ou  le  montant  des  recettes  realisees,  compare  avec  le  surplus  des 
depenses  faites  au  dela  des  12,000,000  de  subvention  accordee  par  l’Etat  et  par 
a  Ville,  laisserait  une  plus-value,  ce  benefice,  du  a  la  faveur  du  public  et  a  la 
bonne  administration  de  l’affaire,  serait  attribue  par  parts  egales  a  l’Etat,  a  la 
Ville  de  Paris,  et  a  la  societe  de  garantie. 

Par  ce  procede,  Sire,  l’industrie  et  le  commerce,  qui  sont  appeles  a  contribuer 
a  l’eclat  de  cette  solennite  et  a  en  recueillir  les  avantages,  se  trouveraient  en 
meme  temps  meles  et  interesses,  dans  la  seule  mesure  que  comportent  encore 
les  habitudes  de  notre  pays,  a  son  organization,  et  aux  chances  heureuses  ou 
adverses  qu’elle  peut  offrir  au  point  de  vue  financier. 

Ce  serait  a  la  fois  un  premier  pas  fait  dans  la  voie  de  l’initiative  parcourue 
par  nos  voisins  avec  tant  de  fermete  et  de  succes,  et  un  hommage  rendu  a 
Pesprit  dissociation. 

La  consequence  naturelle  de  cette  organization  serait  de  donner  a  la  societe 
de  garantie,  dans  la  gestion  et  la  surveillance  de  l’operation,  une  part  propor- 
tionnee  a  son  interet. 

La  Commission  imperiale  pourrait  done  se  composer,  en  outre  de  son 
President  et  des  ministres  que  leurs  attributions  appellent  a  y  sieger,  de  41 
personnes  choisies  par  l’Empereur  parmi  les  notabilites  competentes  de  l’Etat 
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et  de  la  Ville  de  Paris,  et  de  19  personnes  qui  seraient  ulterieurement  designees 
par  la  societe  de  garantie,  par  la  voie  de  1’ election  et  suivant  le  mode  qui  aura 
ete  reconnu  le  plus  practicable. 

Onaugmentera  les  chances  de  succes  des  futures  expositions,  en  adjoignant 
chaque  fois  au  pouvoir  dirigeant,  des  personnes  possedant  la  tradition  des 
expositions  faites  anterieurement  en  d’autres  pays.  L’Angleterre  etant  la 
seule  nation  etrangere  qui,  j  usqu’a  present  ait  aborde  ces  sortes  d’entre- 
prises,  je  propose  a  votre  Majeste  de  comprendre  trois  Anglais  dans  le  personnel 
de  la  Commission  imperiale. 

Si  votre  Majeste  approuve  les  conclusions  de  ce  rapport,  je  la  prie  de  vouloir 
bien  signer  le  decret  ci-annexe. 

Je  suis,  avec  le  plus  profond  respect,  Sire, 

De  Yotre  Majeste 

Le  tres-humble,  tres-obeissant  serviteur  et  fidele  sujet, 

Le  Ministre  de  1’ Agriculture,  du  Commerce,  et  des  Travaux  Publics. 

Armand  Behic. 


APPENDIX  (B.) 

Appointment  of  British  Commissioners  by  Her 
Majesty. 


[Extract  from  the  London  Gazette  of  May  2,  1865.] 
PARIS  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION  OF  1867. 


Science  and  Art  Department ,  South  Kensington , 
VICTORIA  R.  April  29,  1865. 

Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith.  To  Our  most  dear  son 
Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  Knight  of  Our  most  noble  Order  of  the 
Garter  ;  Our  right  trusty  and  right  well-beloved  cousin  and  councillor, 
Granville  George,  Earl  Granville,  Knight  of  Our  most  noble  Order  of  the 
Garter,  President  of  Our  most  honourable  Privy  Council ;  Our  right  trusty 
and  right  entirely-beloved  cousin  George  Granville  William,  Duke  of  Suther¬ 
land,  Knight  of  Our  most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter  ;  Our  right  trusty  and 
entirely-beloved  cousin  Henry,  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  Knight  of  Our  most 
noble  Order  of  the  Garter  ;  Our  right  trusty  and  entirely-beloved  cousin  and 
councillor,  James  Brownlow  William,  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  Knight  of  Our 
most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter ;  Our  right  trusty  and  entirely-beloved  cousin 
Richard,  Marquess  of  Hertford,  Knight  of  Our  most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter ; 
Our  right  trusty  and  right  well-beloved  cousin  and  councillor,  Edward 
Geoffrey,  Earl  of  Derby,  Knight  of  Our  most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter ; 
Our  right  trusty  and  right  well-beloved  cousin  William,  Earl  of  Rosse,  Knight 
of  Our  most  illustrious  Order  of  Saint  Patrick ;  Our  right  trusty  and  right 
well-beloved  cousins  and  councillors,  Henry  Richard  Charles,  Earl  Cowley, 
Knight  Grand  Cross  of  Our  most  honourable  Order  of  the  Bath  ;  John,  Earl 
Russell,  Knight  of  Our  most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter ;  Our  right  trusty  and 
well-beloved  councillor  Edward  Henry  Stanley  (commonly  called  Lord  Stan¬ 
ley)  ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Francis  Charteris  (commonly  called  Lord 
Elcho)  ;  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Edward  Berkeley,  Lord  Portman, 
and  Samuel  Jones,  Lord  Overstone  ;  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved 
councillor  Henry,  Lord  Taunton  ;  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Richard 
Monckton,  Lord  Houghton  ;  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  councillors, 
Edward  Cardwell,  Our  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  or  Our 
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Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  for  the  time  being  ;  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  Baronet,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  Our  most  honourable  Order  of  the 
Bath,  Our  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council,  or  Our  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council  for  the  time  being  ;  William  Francis 
Cowper,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works,  or  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works 
for  the  time  being ;  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  Chancellor  of  Our  Exchequer, 
or  the  Chancellor  of  Our  Exchequer  for  the  time  being ;  Sir  George  Clerk, 
Baronet  ;  Robert  Lowe  ;  Charles  Bowyer  Adderley  ;  Henry  Austin  Bruce  ; 
Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  Stafford  Henry  Northcote,  Baronet,  Com¬ 
panion  of  Our  most  honourable  Order  of  the  Bath ;  Sir  Edward  Clarence 
Kerrison,  Baronet,  President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  or  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  for  the  time  being;  Sir  Alexander 
Young  Spearman,  Baronet ;  Sir  Samuel  Morton  Peto,  Baronet ;  Sir  Charles 
Wentworth  Dilke,  Baronet ;  Sir  Roderick  Impey  Murchison,  Knight  Com¬ 
mander  of  Our  most  honourable  Order  of  the  Bath ;  Sir  Charles  Lock  Eastlake, 
Knight,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  or  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  for  the  time  being  ;  Sir  Francis  Richard  Sandford,  Knight ;  Lyon 
Playfair,  Esquire,  Companion  of  Our  most  honourable  Order  of  the  Bath ; 
Edgar  Alfred  Bowring,  Esquire,  Companion  of  Our  most  honourable  Order  of 
the  Bath;  Warren  Stormes  Hale,  Lord  Mayor  of  Our  city  of  London,  or  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Our  city  of  London  for  the  time  being  ;  Charles  Lawson, 
Lord  Provost  of  Our  city  of  Edinburgh,  or  the  Lord  Provost  of  Our  city  of 
Edinburgh  for  the  time  being  ;  John  Barrington,  Lord  Mayor  of  Our  city  of 
Dublin,  or  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Our  city  of  Dublin  for  the  time  being ;  Edward 
Akroyd,  Esquire,  Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Halifax,  or  the 
Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Halifax  for  the  time  being ;  Henry 
Ashworth,  Esquire,  late  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Manchester ; 
Charles  Atkinson,  Esquire,  the  Master  Cutler  of  Sheffield,  or  the  Master 
Cutler  of  Sheffield  for  the  time  being;  Thomas  Baring,  Esquire;  Thomas 
Bazley,  Esquire ;  Somerset  Archibald  Beaumont,  Esquire,  Chairman  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  for  the  time  being ;  George  Thomas 
Clark,  Esquire  ;  Thomas  Pearson  Crossland,  Esquire,  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Huddersfield,  or  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Huddersfield  for  the  time  beiug ;  Thomas  Leverton  Donaldson,  Esquire, 
President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  or  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  for  the  time  being  ;  Thomas  Fairbairn, 
Esquire  ;  Charles  Forster,  Esquire  ;  William  Henry  Gregory,  Esquire  ; 
Thomas  Field  Gibson,  Esquire ;  William  John  Hamilton,  Esquire,  President 
of  the  Geological  Society,  or  the  President  of  the  Geological  Society  for  the 
time  being ;  Lewis  Heymann,  Esquire,  Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Nottingham,  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Nottingham 
for  the  time  being  ;  Michael  Daintree  Hollins,  Esquire,  Chairman  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Potteries  (Stoke-upon-Trent),  or  the  Chairman 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Potteries  for  the  time  being  ;  Charles 
Hoskins  Low,  Esquire,  Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bristol,  or 
the  Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bristol  for  the  time  being; 
Darnton  Lupton,  Esquire,  Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Leeds, 
or  the  Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Leeds  for  the  time  being  ; 
John  Robinson  M‘ Clean,  Esquire,  President  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers, 
or  the  President  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  for  the  time  being  ;  James 
Macauley,  Esquire,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Belfast,  or  the 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Belfast  for  the  time  being  ;  J ohn 
M‘Ewen,  Esquire,  Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Glasgow,  or  the 
Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Glasgow  for  the  time  being ;  John 
Francis  Maguire,  Esquire  ;  John  Moreton,  Esquire,  Chairman  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Wolverhampton,  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  Wolverhampton  for  the  time  being ;  Philip  Henry  Rathbone,  Esquire, 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Liverpool,  or  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Liverpool  for  the  time  being  ;  Richard  Redgrave, 
Esquire,  Royal  Academician,  Surveyor  of  Our  Pictures  ;  Henry  William 
Ripley,  Esquire,  Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bradford,  or  the 
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Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bradford  for  the  time  being  ; 
Richard  Russell,  Esquire,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Limerick, 
or  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Limerick  for  the  time  being ; 
Edward  Sabine,  Esquire,  Major-General  in  Our  Army,  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  or  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  time  being ;  William 
Scholefield,  Esquire,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Birmingham, 
or  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Birmingham  for  the  time 
being  ;  John  Sharp,  Esquire,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Dundee,  or  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Dundee  for  the  time 
being  ;  Frederick  Tayler,  Esquire,  President  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours,  or  the  President  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours 
for  the  time  being ;  Henry  Thring,  Esquire  ;  and  Henry  Hussey  Vivian, 
Esquire ;  Greeting : 

Whereas  it  has  been  notified  to  Us  through  Our  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  that  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  has 
decreed  that  an  Universal  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Industry  and  Agriculture, 
as  well  as  of  the  Fine  Arts,  shall  he  held  at  Paris,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven  : 

And  whereas  it  is  Our  wish  that  such  Exhibition  shall  afford  full  and 
suitable  representations  of  the  Industry  and  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Our  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Our  Colonies  and  Dependencies  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australasia,  and  that  Our  subjects  shall 
take  part  in  such  Exhibition  : 

And  whereas  We  have  directed  estimates  to  he  submitted  to  Our  Commons 
House  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  necessary  assistance  to 
he  administered  through  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  as  the  Lord 
President  of  Our  Privy  Council  and  Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  the  time  being  may  direct,  now  know  ye  that  We,  considering  the 
premises  and  earnestly  desiring  to  promote  the  success  of  the  said  Exhibition, 
and  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  fidelity,  discretion,  and  inte¬ 
grity,  have  authorized  and  appointed,  and  by  these  Presents  do  authorize  and 
appoint  you,  Our  said  most  dear  son  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  W ales,  together 
with  you,  Granville  George,  Earl  Granville,  George  Granville  William,  Duke 
of  Sutherland,  Henry,  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  James  Brownlow  William, 
Marquess  of  Salisbury,  Richard,  Marquess  of  Hertford,  Edward  Geoffrey, 
Earl  of  Derby,  William,  Earl  of  Rosse,  Henry  Richard  Charles,  Earl  Cowley, 
John,  Earl  Russell,  Edward  Henry  Stanley  (commonly  called  Lord  Stanley), 
Francis  Charteris  (commonly  called  Lord  Elcho),  Edward  Berkeley,  Lord 
Pcrtman,  Samuel  Jones,  Lord  Overstone,  Henry,  Lord  Taunton,  Richard 
Monckton,  Lord  Houghton,  Edward  Cardwell,  or  Our  Principal  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  for  the  time  being,  Sir  Charles  Wood,  or  Our  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council  for  the  time  being,  William  Francis 
Cowper,  or  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  for  the  time  being,  William 
Ewart  Gladstone,  or  the  Chancellor  of  Our  Exchequer  for  the  time  being,  Sir 
George  Clerk,  Robert  Lowe,  Charles  Bowyer  Adderley,  Henry  Austin  Bruce, 
Sir  Stafford  Henry  Northcote,  Sir  Edward  Clarence  Kerrison,  or  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  for  the  time  being,  Sir  Alexander 
Young  Spearman,  Sir  Samuel  Morton  Peto,  Sir  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke, 
Sir  Roderick  Impey  Murchison,  Sir  Charles  Lock  Eastlake,  or  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy  for  the  time  being,  Sir  Francis  Richard  Sandford, 
Lyon  Playfair,  Edgar  Alfred  Bowring,  Warren  Stormes  Hale,  or  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Our  city  of  London  for  the  time  being,  Charles  Lawson,  or  the 
Lord  Provost  of  Our  city  of  Edinburgh  for  the  time  being,  John  Barrington, 
cr  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Our  city  of  Dublin  for  the  time  being,  Edward  Akroyd, 
or  the  Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Halifax  for  the  time  being, 
Henry  Ashworth,  Charles  Atkinson,  or  the  Master  Cutler  of  Sheffield  for  the 
time  being,  Thomas  Baring,  Thomas  Bazley,  Somerset  Archibald  Beaumont, 
or  the  Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  for  the 
time  being,  George  Thomas  Clark,  Thomas  Pearson  Crossland,  or  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Huddersfield  for  the  time  being,  Thomas 
Leverton  Donaldson,  or  the  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  for  the  time  being,  Thomas  Fairbairn,  Charles  Forster,  William 
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Henry  Gregory,  Thomas  Field  Gibson,  William  John  Hamilton,  or  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Geological  Society  for  the  time  being,  Lewis  Heymann,  or  the 
Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Nottingham  for  the  time  being, 
Michael  Daintree  Hollins,  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  Potteries  for  the  time  being,  Charles  Hoskins  Low,  or  the  Chairman  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bristol  for  the  time  being,  Darnton  Lupton,  or  the 
Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Leeds  for  the  time  being,  John 
Robinson  M'Clean,  or  the  President  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  for  the 
time  being,  James  Macauley,  or  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Belfast  for  the  time  being,  John  M‘Ewen,  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Glasgow  for  the  time  being,  John  Francis  Maguire,  John 
Moreton,  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Wolverhampton 
for  the  time  being,  Philip  Henry  Rathbone,  or  the  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Liverpool  for  the  time  being,  Richard  Redgrave,  Henry 
William  Ripley,  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bradford 
for  the  time  being,  Richard  Russell,  or  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Limerick  for  the  time  being,  Edward  Sabine,  or  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Society  for  the  time  being,  William  Scholefield,  or  the  President  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Birmingham  for  the  time  being,  John  Sharp* 
or  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Dundee  for  the  time  being, 
Frederick  Tayler,  or  the  President  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours 
for  the  time  being,  Henry  Thring,  Henry  Hussey  Vivian,  to  be  Our  Com¬ 
missioners,  to  advise  Us  upon  the  best  mode  by  which  the  products  of  Industry 
and  the  Fine  Arts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Our  Colonies  and  Dependencies, 
may  be  procured  and  sent  to  the  said  Exhibition  : 

And  furthermore  We  do  by  these  Presents  give  and  grant  to  you,  or  any 
three  or  more  of  you,  full  power  and  authority  to  nominate  and  appoint  other 
persons  to  be  Commissioners,  and  to  name  and  appoint  jurors  for  the  said 
Exhibition  : 

And  Our  further  will  and  pleasure  is  that  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  you  in 
such  matters  We  hereby  appoint  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Henry  Cole, 
Esquire,  Companion  of  Our  most  honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  to  be  Secre¬ 
tary  to  this  Our  Commission : 

And  Our  further  will  and  pleasure  is  that  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you, 
when  and  so  often  as  need  or  occasion  shall  require,  so  long  as  this  Our  Com¬ 
mission  shall  continue  in  force,  do  report  to  Us,  in  writing,  under  your  hands 
and  seals  respectively,  all  and  every  the  several  proceedings  of  yourselves  had 
by  virtue  of  these  Presents  : 

And  lastly,  We  do  by  these  Presents  ordain  that  this  Our  Commission  shall 
continue  in  full  force  and  virtue  until  the  close  of  the  said  Exhibition,  and 
that  you,  Our  said  Commissioners,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  shall  and  may 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  any  place  or  places,  proceed  in  the  execution  thereof, 
and  of  every  matter  and  thing  therein  contained,  although  the  same  be  not 
continued  from  time  to  time  by  adjournment. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  Saint  James’s,  the  twenty- seventh  day  of  April, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty -five,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year 
of  Our  reign. 


By  Her  Majesty’s  Command, 

G.  GREY. 


Power  tu 
appoint 
additional 
Commission* 
ers  and  to 
name  jurors. 


[Extract  from  the  London  Gazette  of  May  5,  1865.] 


Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington , 
May  3,  1865. 

Memorandum. 


In  the  Gazette  notice  (2nd  May  1865)  of  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Queen  to  promote  the  success  of  the  Universal  Exhibition  to  be  held  at  Paris, 
in  the  year  1867,  the  name  of  the  Right  Honourable  Benjamin  Disraeli  was 
inadvertently  omitted. 


Name  of 
Mr.  Disraeli 
inadver¬ 
tently 
omitted. 


Names  of 
additional 
members  of 
Commission. 


Names  of 
Associate 
Commis¬ 
sioners,  with 
the  classes 
for  which 
they  were 
invited  to 
act. 
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[Extract  from  the  London  Gazette  of  May  26,  I860.] 

Science  and  Art  Department ,  South  Kensington , 
May  25,  1865. 

The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
and  Chandos  (one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1862);  the  Bight  Honourable  Sir  John  Pakington,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  President 
of  the  Institute  of  Naval  Architects,  or  the  President  of  the  Institute  of  Naval 
Architects  for  the  time  being  ;  William  Hawes,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
for  the  time  being  ;  Robert  Napier,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Institute  of  Mechani¬ 
cal  Engineers,  or  the  President  of  the  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers  for  the 
time  being  ;  and  Philip  William  Skynner  Miles,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Bristol,  or  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Bristol  for  the  time  being  (instead  of  Charles  Hoskins  Low,  Esq.,  Chairman 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bristol,  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Bristol  for  the  time  being),  to  be  Commissioners  in  addition  to 
and  together  with  the  Commissioners  appointed  on  the  27th  of  April  1865, 
to  promote  the  success  of  the  Universal  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  Paris  in  the 
year  1867. 


APPENDIX  (C.) 


List  of  Associate  Commissioners  appointed  by  Her 
Majesty’s  Commissioners. 


Addington,  Samuel,  106,  St.  Martin’s-lane, 
London,  W.C.— 30,  Woollen  Fabrics; 
History  of  Labour. 

Adie,  Patrick,  15,  Argyll-road,  Kensington, 
W.— 94,  Skilled  Workmen’s  Work. 

Ailesbury,  Marquess  of,  78,  Pall  Mall,  Lon¬ 
don,  S.W.— History  of  Labour. 

Amherst,  Earl,  43,  Grosvenor-square,  W. 
— History  of  Labour. 

Amos,  0.  E.,  The  Grove,  Southwark,  S.E.— 
74,  Agricultural  Apparatus. 

Anderson,  James,  Meadow  Bank,  TJdding- 
ston.— Horticulture. 

Archer,  Professor,  Museum  of  Science  and 
Art,  Edinburgh.  —  41,  Products  of 
Forests,  &c. ;  72,  Condiments,  &c. 

Arundel  of  Wardour,  Lord,  Wardour 
Castle,  Shaftesbury,  Wilts.— History  of 
Labour. 

Ashton,  Howarth,  Manchester— Works  of 
Art. 

Asprey,  Charles,  166,  New  Bond-street, 
London,  W. — 20,  Cutlery;  26,  Leather 
Work,  &c. 

Ayrton,  A.  S.,  M.P.,  11,  Bolton-street,  May- 
fair,  W— 94,  Skilled  Workmen’s  Work. 

Baily,  John,  113,  Mount-street,  Grosvenor- 
square,  W. — 78,  Pigs  and  Rabbits;  79, 
Poultry. 

Baird,  George,  Stichell  House,  Roxburgh¬ 
shire. — 40,  Products  of  Mining. 

Ball,  John,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club, 
S.W.— 38,  Travelling  Articles, 

Baker,  S.  W.,  34,  Chester- terrace,  N.W.— 
42,  Products  of  Shooting. 

Barber  Surgeons’  Company,  Master  of, 
Monkwell- street,  E.C.— History  of 
Labour. 


Barker,  Alexander,  103,  Piccadilly,  W.— 
History  of  Labour. 

Barnes,  James,  Bictors,  Budleigh  Salter- 
ton.— H  orticulture. 

Barnett,  Charles,  Stratton  Park,  Biggles¬ 
wade. — 80,  Dogs. 

Barron,  William,  Barrow-ash,  Derby.— 
Horticulture. 

Bartlett,  A.  D.,  Zoological  Society,  Regent’s 
Park,  N.W. — 82,  Fish,  Crustacea. 

Bateson,  Rev.  Dr.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.— History  of  Labour. 

Batty,  George,  15,  Finsbury-pavement, 
E.C.— 70,  Meat  and  Fish. 

Beggs,  Thomas,  37,  Southampton-street, 
W.C.— 93,  Cheap  Dwellings. 

Belfield,  Capt.  R.E.,  62,  Gloucester-cres¬ 
cent,  W.— 37,  Munitions  of  War. 

Bell,  J.  L.,  The  Hall,  Washington,  Durham. 
— 40,  Products  of  Mining. 

Bell,  Thomas,  F.R.C.S.,  The  Wakes,  Sel- 
borne, Alton. — 11,  Medical  Apparatus,&c. 

Benham,  James,  19,  Wigmore-street,  W. — 
24,  Heating  and  Lighting. 

Bennett,  Prof.  Sterndale,  38,  Queeris- 
borough-terrace.  W.— 10,  Musical  In¬ 
struments. 

Bentinck,  G.  Cavendish,  M.P.,  48,  Charles- 
street,  Berkeley-square,  W.— History  of 
Labour. 

Bentley,  Professor,  King’s  College,  W.C.— 
41,  Products  of  Forests;  44,  Chemical 
Products. 

Berkeley,  Rev.  M.  J.,  King’s  Cliff,  Wans« 
ford— 42,  Products  of  Shooting. 

Bessborough,  Earl  of,  40,  Charles-street,- 
Berkeley-square— 62,  Harness  and  Sad¬ 
dlery. 
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Best,  Hon.  and  Rev.  S.,  Abott’s  Ann, 
Andover.— 39,  Children’s  Instruction. 

Betts,  James,  30,  Tavistock-square,  W.C. 
— 73,  Fermented  Drinks. 

Bevington.  Samuel,  67,  Cannon-street 
West,  E.C.— 46,  Leather  and  Skins. 

Biddle,  Daniel,  81,  Oxford-street,  W.— 33, 
Lace,  &c. 

Bird,  W.,  2,  Laurence  Pountney-hill,  E.C. 
—40,  Products  of  Mining. 

Bishop,  Henry  (Gunter  ana  Co.),  Berkeley- 
square,  W.— 68,  Bread,  &c. ;  72,  Condi¬ 
ments,  &c. 

Blackhorne,  A.,  35,  South  Audley-street, 
W.— 33,  Lace,  &c. 

Blackwell,  S.  H.,  Ynyscedvvyn,  South 
Wales— 40,  Products  of  Mining. 

Blackwell,  T.  F.,  20,  Soho-square,  W.— 71, 
Vegetables  and  Fruit. 

Blandy,  J.  J.,  High-grove,  Reading. — Hor¬ 
ticulture. 

Blantyre,  Lord,  3,  Cromwell-houses,  South 
Kensington,  W.— 93,  Cheap  Dwellings. 

Blenkins,  G.  E.,  9,  War  wick-square,  S.W. 
— Horticulture. 

Boileau,  Sir  J.  P.,  Bart.,  20,  Upper  Brook- 
street,  W. — History  of  Labour. 

Booth,  E.,  35,  Cow  Cross-street,  E.C. — 74, 
Agricultural  Apparatus. 

Bowley,  K.  T.,  53,  Charing  Cross,  S.W.— 
35,  Clothing. 

Bowley,  R.  K,.  53,  Charing  Cross,  S.W.— 
10,  Musical  Instruments. 

Boxer,  Col.  R.  A.,  Woolwich,  S.E.— 37, 
Munitions  of  War. 

Brace,  Henry,  Walsall.— 62,  Harness  and 
Saddlery. 

Brailsford,  W.,  Lawn  Head,  Eccleshall. — 
80,  Dogs. 

Brinton,  John  (Brinton  and  Lewis),  Kid¬ 
derminster. — 18,  Carpets,  &c. 

Bristol,  Mayor  of,  Bristol. — History  of 
Labour. 

Brocklebank,  R.,  Liverpool.— Works  of 
Art. 

Brocklebank,  T.,  Liverpool.— Works  of 

Brooks,  A.,  2,  Pall  Mall,  S.W  .—Works  of 
Art. 

Brown,  George,  104,  Fore-street,  E.C.— 31, 
Silk. 

Brownlow,  Earl,  11,  Prince’s  Gate,  W.— 
Horticulture. 

Buchanan,  James,  215,  Picadilly,  W.— 37, 
Portable  Weapons. 

Buckland,  F.  T.,  F.Z.S.,  37,  Albany-street, 
N.W. — 70,  Meat  and  Fish;  81,  Useful 
Insects ;  82,  Fish,  Crustacea. 

Bull,  William,  King’s-road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
— Horticulture. 

Buller,  Wentworth  W.,  Strete  Ralegh, 
Whimple,  Exeter. — Horticulture. 

Burges,  W.,  15,  Buckingham-street,  Strand, 
W.C.— 14,  Furniture. 

Burnand,  A.,  14,  Hyde-park-gate,  W.~ 
Works  of  Art. 

Burnand,  T.,  14,  Hyde-park-gate,  W. — 
Works  of  Art. 

Butler,  C.  S.,  M.P.,  Cazenoves,  Upper  Clap¬ 
ton,  N.E.— 91,  Cheap  Furniture,  &c. 

Butler,  C.,  3,  Connaught-terrace,  W. — 
Works  of  Art. 

Buxton,  Charles,  M.P.,  7,  Grosvenor-cres- 
cent,  S.W.— 73,  Fermented  Drinks ;  91, 
Furniture,  &c. 

Cadogan,  Earl,  Chelsea  House,  Cadogan- 
place,  S.W.— History  of  Labour. 

Baffin,  Rear  -  Admiral,  Vanburgh-lodge, 
Blackheath,  S.E.— 37,  Munitions  of  War. 

Caird,  James,  3,  St.  James’-square,  S.W.— 
Works  of  Art. 


Callow,  T.  W.,  8,  Park-lane,  W—  62,  Har¬ 
ness  and  Saddlery. 

Campbell,  Sir  James,  Bart.,  Whitemead 
Park,  Coleford.— 41,  Products  of  Forests. 

Carlisle,  Mayor  of,  Carlisle.— History  of 
Labour. 

Carpenters’  Company,  Master  of,  London 
Wall,  E.C.— History  of  Labour. 

Carte,  Dr.  A.,  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Dub¬ 
lin.— 42,  Products  of  Shooting. 

Carter,  Mr.  Alderman,  61,  Cornhill,  E.C.— 
23,  Clocks  and  Watches. 

Cartmell,  Rev.  Dr.,  University,  Cambridge. 
—History  of  Labour. 

Cayley,  George  John,  Dean’s  Yard,  S.W. — 
8,  Application  of  Drawing,  &c.  to  the 
Common  Arts. 

Chadwick,  Edwin,  C.B.,  Richmond,  S.W. 
—13,  Maps,  &c. ;  24,  Heating  and  Light¬ 
ing;  91, Cheap  Furniture;  92,  National 
Clothing;  93,  Cheap  Dwellings;  95, 
Skilled  Workmen’s  Instruments. 

Chambers,  Dr.  T.  K.,  22b,  Brook-street,  W. 
—92,  National  Clothing. 

Chance,  Henry,  Alkali  Works,  near  Bir¬ 
mingham. — 44,  Chemical  Products. 

Chance,  R.  L.,  Glass  Works,  near  Birming¬ 
ham.— 16,  Glass. 

Chester,  Harry,  63,  Rutland-gate,  S.W. — 
39,  Toys ;  89,  Apparatus  for  Instruction ; 
91,  Cheap  Furniture. 

Child,  Smith,  Stallington  Hall,  Stone, 
Staffordshire.— 8,  Application  of  Draw¬ 
ing,  &c.  to  the  Common  Arts. 

Chitty,  T.  E.,  44,  Blandford-square,  N.W 
—66,  Navigation  (Yachts,  &c.). 

Clabburn,  W.  H.,  Sunny-hill,  Thorpe,  Nor¬ 
wich. — 29,  Woollen  Fabrics. 

Clarke,  Edwin,  24,  Great  George-street, 
S.W.— 66,  Navigation  (Marine  Engineer¬ 
ing). 

Clarke,  Major  Trevor,  Northampton, — 
Horticulture. 

Clay,  James,  M.P.,  25,  Montagu-square, 
W.C. — 72,  Condiments,  &c. 

Clayton,  J.  R.,  311,  Regent-street,  W.— 16, 
Glass. 

Clayton,  Thomas  (Woolstapler),  Bradford. 
—43,  Agricultural  Products. 

Clerk,  John,  24,  Grosvenor-street  West, 
S.W.— 9,  Photography. 

Clifford  of  Chudleigh,  Lord,  Chudleigh.— 
History  of  Labour. 

Close,  Capt.  M.  C.,  Trinity  House,  E.C  — 
66,  Navigation. 

Clothworkers’  Company,  Master  of,  41, 
Mincinar-lane,  E.C. — History  of  Labour. 

Clowes,  George,  Duke-street,  Stamford- 
street,  S. — 6,  Printing  and  Books. 

Cockerell,  Capt.  J.,  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  South  Kensington,  W.— 39, 
Toys. 

Coleman,  E.  J.,  Stoke  Park,  Slough.— 
Works  of  Art. 

Collinson,  Admiral,  Ealing,  W.— 13,  Maps, 

&c. 

Combermere,  Viscount,  Whitchurch, 
Salop.— 75,  Horses,  &c. 

Cooke,  Lieut.-Col.  A.  C.,  R.E.,  4,  New- 
street.  Spring-gardens,  S.W.— 13,  Maps, 
&c. 

Cooke,  E.  W.,  R.A.,The  Ferns,  Kensington 
Gore,  W.— 16,  Glass. 

Cooke,  T.,  31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 
W.C. — 12,Mathematical  Instruments, &c. 

-  Copeland,  Mr.  Alderman,  160,  New  Bond- 
street,  W. — 17,  Pottery. 

Corbett,  John,  Stoke  Works,  near  Broms- 
grove. — 72,  Condiments,  &c. 

Cork  and  Orrery,  Earl  of,  K.P.,1,  Grafton  - 
street,  W .— 61,  Carriages,  &c. 


Names  of 
Associate 
Commis- 
sioners,with 
the  classes 
for  which 
they  were 
invited  to 
act. 
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Names  of  Cosens,  Frederick  W.,  Clapham-park,  S. — 
Associate  Works  of  Art. 

Commis-  Costa,  Michael,  59,  Eccleston-square,  S.W. 
sioners,with  — 10,  Musical  Instruments, 
the  classes  Cottam,  Louis,  2,  Winsley-street,  Oxford- 

for  which  street,  W.— Horticulture, 

they  were  Cowie,  Rev.  B.  M.,  B.D.,  42.  Upper  Harley- 
invited  to  street,  W. — 90,  Adults’  Instruction, 

act.  Cox,  John,  Redleaf,  Penshurst.— Horticul¬ 

ture. 

Crace,  J.  G.,  14,  Wigmore-street,  W. — 15, 
Upholstery;  19,  Paper-hangings. 

Craig,  J.  T.  Gibson,  York-place,  Edin¬ 
burgh. — History  of  Labour. 

Craven,  Earl,  16,  Charles-street,  Berkeley- 
square,  W. — Horticulture. 

Cranston,  James,  1,  Temple-row  West, 
Birmingham. — Horticulture. 

Crawford,  R.  W.,  M.P.,  20,  Eaton-square, 
S.W.— 72,  Condiments,  &c. 

Cremer,  W.  H.,  jun.,  210,  Eegent-street,  W. 
— 39,  Toys. 

Crewe,  Lord,  28,  Hill-street,  W.— Horticul¬ 
ture. 

Crimp,  Harris,  25,  Thurloe-place,  S.W.— 
70,  Meat  and  Pish. 

Cumberbatch,  L.  H.,  Queen’s  House,  Lynd- 
hurst—  41,  Products  of  Forests ;  Horti¬ 
culture. 

Cumming,  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  7,  Montague- 
place,  W.C.— 81,  Useful  Insects. 

Curzon,  Hon.  R.,  24,  Arlington-street,  W. 
— History  of  Labour. 

Dancer,  F.  N.,  Little  Sutton.— Horticul¬ 
ture. 

Dasent,  G.  W.,  19,  Chesham-place,  S.W.— 
History  of  Labour. 

Daubeney,  Col.  C.B.,  Royal  Army  Clothing 
Depot,  Pimlico,  S.W.— 35,  Clothing. 

Dawes,  Very  Rev.  Richard,  Deanery,  Here¬ 
ford.— 89,  Apparatus  for  Instruction. 

Delamere,  Lord,  14,  Bruton-street,  W.— 
History  of  Labour. 

De  La  Rue,  Warren,  110,  Bunhill-row,  E.C. 
—12,  Mathematical  Instruments,  &c. 

De  La  Rue,  W.  F.,  110,  Bunhill-row,  E.C.— 
7,  Paper,  Stationery,  &c. 

De  La  Warr,  Earl,  17,  Upper  Grosvenor- 
street,  W.— History  of  Labour. 

De  Lisle  and  Dudley,  Lord,  Penshurst.— 
14,  Furniture ;  History  of  Labour. 

Denman,  Hon.  G.,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  1,  Tanfield- 
court,  Temple,  E.C.— 66,  Navigation 
(Yachts,  &c.). 

Dent,  J.  Dent,  Ribston  Hall,  Wetherby.— 
76,  Bulls,  &c. 

Denton,  J.  Bailey,  22,  Whitehall-place, 
S.W.— 74,  Agricultural  Apparatus;  93, 
Cheap  Dwellings. 

Diamond,  Hugh  W.,  M.D.,  Twickenham, 
S.W.— 9,  Photography. 

Dickson,  Arthur,  Queen’s-park,  Chester. — 
Horticulture. 

Dickson,  James,  sen.,  Newton  Villa, 
Chester.— Horticulture. 

Dickson,  John,  Soughton  Mains,  Edin¬ 
burgh. — 77,  Sheep,  Goats. 

Dix,  Rev.  Joshua,  13,  Stratford-place,  Cam- 
den-square,  N.W.— Horticulture. 

Dixon,  Colonel,  R.A.,  Royal  Small  Arms 
Factory,  Enfield.— 37,  Portable  Wea¬ 
pons. 

Dixon,  Henry,  10,  Kens  in  gton-  s  quare,  W. 
— 75,  Horses,  &c. 

Donaldson,  Professor,  Bolton-gardens, 
Russell-square,  W.C.— 22,  Bronzes,  &c. 

Doncaster,  Mayor  of,  Doncaster.— History 
of  Labour. 

Donnelly,  Captain,  R.E.,  South  Kensing¬ 
ton  Museum,  W.— 24,  Heating  and 
Lighting, 


Doulton,  Frederick,  M.P.,  Manor  House, 
Dulwich  Common,  S.— 17,  Pottery;  94, 
Skilled  Workmen’s  Work. 

Downshire,  Marquess  of,  24,  Belgrave- 
square,  S.W.— 76,  Bulls,  &c. 

Dresden,  E.  Z.,  2,  Devonshire-place,  W.— 
36,  Jewellery  and  Plate. 

Drogheda,  Marquess  of,  48,  Dover-street, 
W.— 66,  Navigation. 

Dudley,  Earl, Park-lane, W—  36,  Jewellery 
and  Plate. 

Dundas,  Right  Hon.  Sir  David,  13,  King’s 
Bench-walk,  Temple,  E.C.— History  of 
Labour. 

Dyke,  Sir  Percyvall  Hart,  Bart.,  54,  Gros- 
venor-street,  W.— History  of  Labour. 

Eaton,  Henry  W.,  M.P.,  16,  Princes-gate, 
W.— Works  of  Art ;  81,  Silk. 

Eden,  James  Lytham,  Lancashire. — 
Works  of  Art. 

Edgington,  Benjamin  2,  Duke-street, 
Southwark,  S.E.— 38,  Travelling  Articles. 

Edmonds,  Charles,  Chiswick  House,  S.W. 
— Horticulture. 

Egerton  of  Tatton,  Lord,  7,  St.  James’s- 
square,  S.W.— Horticulture. 

Egerton,  Hon.  Seymour,  8,  Onslow-gar- 
dens,  S.W. — 10,  Musical  Instruments. 

Egerton,  Sir  P.  De  M.  G.,  Bart.,  28b,  Albe- 
marle-street,  W. — 16,  Glass  :  History  of 
Labour. 

Elkington,  Alfred  J.,  22,  Regent-street, 
S.W.— 40,  Products  of  Mining. 

Elkington,  Frederick,  Birmingham.— 21, 
Jewellery  and  Plate ;  22,  Bronzes. 

Ella,  John,  18,  Hanover-square,  W.— 10, 
Musical  Instruments. 

Erne,  Earl  of,  95,  Eaton-square,  S.W.— 76, 
Bulls,  &c. 

Eversley,  Viscount,  69,  Eaton-place,  S.W. 
—History  of  Labour. 

Farmer,  James,  179,  Regent-street,  W.— 
32,  Shawls. 

Farre,  Arthur,  M.D.,  12,  Hertford-street, 
W.— 11,  Medical  Apparatus,  &c. 

Fauntleroy,  Robert,  100,  Bunhill-row,  E.C 
— 42,  Products  of  Shooting,  &c. 

Fawcett,  Professor,  M.P.,  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge.— 90,  Adults’  Instruction. 

Festing,  Capt.,  R.E.,  South  Kensington 
Museum,  W. — 24,  Heating  and  Light¬ 
ing. 

Fish,  Robert,  Putteridge,  Luton,  Beds. — 
Horticulture. 

Fisher,  Samuel,  33,  Southampton- street, 
W.C.— 19,  Paper  Hangings. 

Fishmongers’  Company,  Master  of,  London 
Bridge,  E.C. — History  of  Labour. 

Fitzgerald,  Lord  Gerald,  47,  Sloane-street, 
S.W.— 10,  Musical  Instruments. 

Fleming,  John,  Cliveden  Office,  Maiden¬ 
head.— Horticult  ura. 

Forbes,  Sir  J.  Stuart,  Bart.,  Pitsligo,  N. 

— 93,  Cheap  Dwellings. 

Forrest,  George  E.,  Nevills-court,  New- 
street-square,  E.C. — 24,  Heating  and 
Lighting. 

Forster,  Thomas  E.,  Ellison-place,  New¬ 
castle-on- Tyne.— 40,  Products  of  Mining. 

Fortnum,  C.  D.  E.  Stanmore,  N.— 22, 
Bronzes,  &c. 

Francis,  Francis,  The  Firs,  Twickenham, 
S.W.— 82,  Fish,  Crustacea. 

Frankland,  Dr.,  21,  Albemarle-street,  W. 
—24,  Heating  and  Lighting. 

Franks,  A.  W.,  The  British  Museum. — 
History  of  Labour. 

Freake,  C.  J.,  Cromwell-road,  W— 93, 
Cheap  Dwellings ;  94,  Skilled  Workmen’s 
Work;  95,  Skilled  Workmen’s  Instru¬ 
ments. 
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Frean,  George  H.  (Peek,  Frean,  and  Co.), 
Dockhead,  S.E  — 68,  Bread,  &c. 

Frere,  R.  Temple,  34,  Upper  Harley-street, 
W— History  of  Labour. 

Frodsham,  Charles,  84,  Strand,  W.C.— 23, 
Clocks  and  Watches. 

Frost,  Philip,  Dropmore.— Horticulture. 

Fry,  Richard  (Fry  and  Sons),  Bristol.— 72, 
Condiments,  &c. 

Galpin,  Thomas  D.,  La  Belle  Sauvage 
Yard,  E.C.— 90,  Adults  Instruction. 

Galton,  Captain  Douglas,  C.B.,  12,  Chester- 
street,  S.W. — 37,  Munitions  of  War. 

Galton,  Francis,  42,  Rutland  Gate,  S.W. — 
38,  Travelling  Articles. 

Galway,  Viscount,  Brookes’  Club,  S.W. — 
78,  Pigs,  Rabbits,  &c. 

Gambart,  Ernest,  62,  Avenue-road,  N.W.— 
Works  of  Art. 

Garrard,  S.,  31,  Panton-street,  W— 36, 
Jewellery  and  Plate. 

Gamier,  Very  Rev.  T.,  D.D.,  Deanery,  Win¬ 
chester. — History  of  Labour. 

Gatliff,  Charles,  19,  Coleman-street,  E.C. — 
93,  Cheap  Dwellings. 

Geldart,  Thomas  C.,  LL.D.,  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge— History  of  Labour. 

Gibbs,  B.  T.  Brandreth,  13.  Pelham-cres¬ 
cent,  S.W. — Horticulture. 

Gibson,  Sir  I.  B.,  K.C.B.,  24,  Lancaster- 
gate,  W— 37,  Munitions  of  War. 

Gibson,  John,  Woolmet,  Dalkeith. — 79, 
Poultry ;  80,  Dogs. 

Gibson,  John,  Battersea-park,  S.W. — Hor¬ 
ticulture. 

Glaislier,  James,  Blackheath,  S.E.— 38, 
Travelling  Articles. 

Godwin,  George,  24,  Alexander-square, 
S.W.— 22,  Bronzes,  &c. ;  93,  Cheap  Dwell¬ 
ings  ;  95,  Skilled  Workmen’s  Instru¬ 
ments. 

Godwin-Austen,  R.,  Chilworth  Manor, 
Guildford,  Surrey. — History  of  Labour. 

Goodford,  Rev.C.  O.,  D.D.,  Eton  College. — 
History  of  Labour. 

Gosse,  P.  H.,  Sandhurst,  Torquay.— 82, 
Fish ;  Crustacea. 

Gould,  John,  26,  Charlotte-street,  Bedford- 
square,  W.C. — 42,  Products  of  Shooting, 
&c. 

Graham,  J.,  Skermarley  Castle,  Largs, 
N.B.— Works  of  Art. 

Graham,  Peter,  35,  Oxford-street,  W.— 18, 
Carpets. 

Graham,  Thomas,  Royal  Mint.— 44,  CheniV 
cal  Products. 

Granard,  Earl  of,  K.P.,  42,  Brook-street, 
W.— 66,  Navigation  (Yachts,  &c.). 

Grant,  Lieut.-Colonel  J.,  R.E.,  Horse 
Guards,  S.W.— 38,  Travelling  Articles. 

Grapel,  William,  5,  Cavendish-square,  W. 
— W orks  of  Art. 

Gray,  James,  Danvers-street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
— Horticulture. 

Greaves,  E.  Avonside,  Warwick.— 80,  Dogs. 

Green,  Thomas,  55,  Blackfriars-road,  S.— 
Horticulture. 

Gregory,  Henry,  15,  Aldennanbury,  E.C.— 
35,  Clothing. 

Grosvenor,  Lord  Richard,  M.P.,  33,  Upper 
Grosvenor-street,  W.— 61,  carriages,  &c. 

Gunter,  Captain,  — 78,  Pigs, 

Rabbits. 

Gunther,  Dr.  A.,  The  British  Museum, 
W.C.— 82,  Fish,  Crustacea. 

Haden,  F.  S.,  F.R.C.S.,  62,  Sloane-street, 
S.W.— History  of  Labour. 

Hailstone,  Edward,  Horton  Hall,  Brad¬ 
ford.— History  of  Labour. 

Hale,  Mr.  Alderman,  71,  Queen-street, 
Cheapside,  E.C.— 44,  Chemical  Products. 


Hancock,  C.  F.,  38,  Bruton-street,  W.— 21, 
Jewellery  and  Plate. 

Harington,  Sir  I.  E.,  Bart.,  58,  Eaton 
place,  S.W. — 10,  Musical  Instruments. 

Harrison,  D.,  Staleybridge,  Lancashire. — 
Works  of  Art. 

Hart,  S.  A.,  R.A.,  36,  Fitzroy-square,  W. — 
15,  Decorative  Work ;  22,  Bronzes,  &c. ; 
89,  Apparatus  for  Instruction. 

Hassall,  A.  H.,  M.D.,  74,  Wimpole-street, 
W.— 68,  Bread,  &c. 

Haswell,  R.,  49,  Spencer-street,  Clerken- 
well,  E.C. — 23,  Clocks  and  Watches. 

Hawarden,  Viscount,  5,  Princes-gardens, 
W. — 9,  Photography. 

Hawkins,  Rev.  Edward,  D.D.,  Oriel  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford. — History  of  Labour. 

Hawkins,  I.  Heywood,  Bignor-park,  Pet- 
worth. — History  of  Labour. 

Hawkins,  M.  Rohde,  15,  Hyde-park-gate, 
W.— 89,  Apparatus  for  Instruction. 

Hay,  Major-General,  Hythe.— 37,  Portable 
Weapons. 

Henderson,  Arthur,  Waterloo  Nursery, 
Kilburn,  N.  W. — Horticulture. 

Henley,  W.  C.,  Joiner-street,  Tooley-street, 
S.E.— 73,  Fermented  Drinks. 

Henniker,  Lord,  6,  Grafton-street,  W.— 
History  of  Labour. 

Heugh,  John,  Holmewood  Park,  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells. — Works  of  Art. 

Hicks,  Francis,  11,  Little  Alie-street,  E.— 
72,  Condiments,  &c. 

Hicks,  S.  H.,  5,  Regent-street,  S.W. — 26, 
Leather  Work. 

Hickson,  S.,  20,  Smithfield,  E.C.— 35,  Clo¬ 
thing. 

Higgins,  M.  J.,  71,  Eaton-square,  S.W. — 75, 
Horses,  &c. 

Hill,  Frederic,  General  Post  Office,  E.C.— * 
91,  Cheap  Furniture,  &c. 

Hill,  Sir  Rowland,  K.C.B.,  Hampstead, 
N.W.— 90,  Adults’  Instruction. 

Hippisley,  Sir  I.  S.,Bart.,  7,  Stratton-street, 
W. — History  of  Labour. 

Hodges,  Frederick,  Distillery,  Lambeth,  S. 
— 73,  Fermented  Drinks. 

Hodgkin,  I.  Eliot,  West  Derby,  Liverpool. 
— 19,  Paper  Hangings. 

Hofmann,  Dr.  A.  W.,  24,  Park -square  East, 
N.W.— 16,  Glass ;  24,  Heating  and  Light¬ 
ing. 

Holdsworth,  Henry,  Coltneys,  Wishaw, 
N.B.— Works  of  Art. 

Holford,  R.  S.,  M.P.,  Dorchester  house, 
Park-lane,  W. — Horticulture. 

Holland,  Edward,  M.P.,  Dumbleton, 
Tewkesbury.— 76,  Bulls,  &c. 

Holland,  Joseph,  254,  Oxford-street,  W. — 
61,  Carriages,  &c. 

Holland,  William,  23,  Mount-street,  W.— 
14,  Furniture. 

Holmes,  H.  M.,  38,  Margaret-street,  W.— 
61,  Carriages,  &c. 

Hood,  Major-General,  Hon.  A.  N.,  Windsor 
Castle— 76,  Bulls,  &c. :  78, Pigs, Rabbits. 

Hooker,  Dr.  J.  D.,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
S.W. — 43,  Agricultural  Products  ;  71, 
Vegetables  and  Fruit. 

Hooper,  George  W.,  28,  Haymarket,  S.W. 
— 61,  Carriages,  &c. 

Horsfall,  T.  B.,  M.P.,  Bellamour  Hall,  near 
Rugeley. — 72,  Condiments,  &c. 

Hoskyns,  C.  Wren,  27,  Berkeley-square, 
W. — 74,  Agricultural  Apparatus. 

Houghton,  George,  89,  High  Holborn,  E.C. 
— Horticulture. 

Hubert,  S.  M.,  69,  Marylebone-lane,  W. — 
19,  Paper  Hangings. 

Hudson,  Lieut.-Colonel  J.,  Royal  Army 
Clothing  Factory,  Pimlico,  S.W.— 35, 
Clothing. 
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Reports  on  the  Paris  Exhibition. 


Names  of 
Associate 
Commis¬ 
sioners,  wit 
the  classes 
for  which 
they  were 
invited  to 
act. 


Hughes,  Thomas,  M.P.,  113,  Park-street, 
W. — 90,  Adults’  Instruction ;  95,  Skilled 
"Workmen’s  Instruments. 

Hulke,  J.  W.,  E.R.C.S.,  10,  Old  Burlington- 
street,  W.— 11,  Medical  Apparatus. 

Hullah,  John,  11,  Devonshire-place,  W.— 
89,  Apparatus  for  Instruction. 

Hunt,  John,  156,  New  Bond-street,  W.— 
21,  Jewellery  and  Plate. 

Huth,  Henry,  30,  Princes-gate,  W. — 7, 
Paper,  Stationery,  &c. 

Huth,  Louis,  26,  Upper  Harley-street,  W. 
— Works  of  Art ;  17,  Pottery. 

Huxley,  Professor,  26,  Abbey-place,  St. 
John’s-wood,  N.W. — 68,  Bread,  &c. — 69, 
Milk  and  Eggs ;  82,  Pish,  Crustacea. 

Ingram,  Thomas  E.,  Erogmore  — Horti¬ 
culture. 

Ingram,  William,  Belvoir  Castle,  Grant¬ 
ham.— Horticulture. 

Innholder’s  Company,  Master  of  the,  10, 
Billiter-square,  E.C. — History  of  Labour. 

Ironmongers’  Company,  Master  of  the, 
117^,  Fenchurch-s’treet,  E.C. — History  of 
Labour. 

Jackson,  Rev.  W.,  D.D.,  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford.— History  of  Labour. 

Jardine,  Sir  William,  Bart.,  Lockerbie, 
Dumfries. — 82,  Eish,  Crustacea. 

Jervois,  Lieut.-Colonel  W.  E.  D.,  C.B.,  R.E., 
9,  Southwick-crescent,  Hyde-park,  W.— 
37,  Munitions  of  War. 

Johnson,  E.  C.,  12,  Wilton-street,  S.W. — 
89,  Apparatus  for  Instruction. 

Johnson,  E.  D.,  9,  Wilmington-square,  E.C. 
— 23,  Clocks  and  Watches. 

Jones,  Owen,  9,  Argyll-place,  W.— 6,  Print¬ 
ing  and  Books;  15,  Decorative  Work; 
19,  Paper  Hangings. 

Kane,  Sir  Robert,  Museum  of  Irish  Indus¬ 
try,  Dublin.— 45,  Chemical  Products. 

Keeling,  Henry  L.,  Monument  Yard,  E.C. 
—71,  Vegetables  and  Eruit. 

Kelk,  John,  M.P.,  80,  Eaton-square,  S.W.— 
Works  of  Art ;  Horticulture. 

Kildare,  Marquis  of,  Kilkea  Castle,  Ma- 
geney,  Ireland —History  of  Labour. 

Kilduff,  Right  Rev.  Bishop,  St.  Patrick’s 
College,  Maynooth.— -History  of  Labour. 

Kinahan,  E.  H.,  Dublin. — 73,  Eermented 
Drinks. 

Kingscote,  Lieut.-Colonel  R.  N.  E.,  C.B., 
M.P.,  34,  Charles-street,  Berkeley-square, 
W. — 61,  Carriages,  &c. ;  75,  Horses,  &c. 

Laing,  Seton,  9,  Hyde-park-gate,  W.— 81, 
Useful  Insects. 

Landseer,  Sir  Edwin,  R.A.,  1  St.  John’s- 
wood-road,  N.W.— 80,  Dogs. 

Lap  worth,  H.  L.,  22,  Old  Bond-street,  W. 
—18,  Carpets,  &c. 

Latham,  John,  27,  Pall-mall,  S.W.— 37, 
Portable  Weapons. 

Lavanchy,  John  R.,  4,  Sydney-place,  S.W. 
—30,  Woollen  Fabrics ;  31,  Silk;  32, 
Shawls. 

Lawley,  Rev.  Stephen  W.,  Escrick  Rec¬ 
tory,  York.— 79,  Poultry. 

Leaf,  I.,  Streatham,  S. — Works  of  Art. 

Leaf,  William  L.,  Old  Change,  E.C.— 31, 
Silk. 

Leathart,  J.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.— Works 
of  Art. 

Lee,  John,  Nursery,  Hammersmith,  W. — 
Horticulture. 

Leeds,  Robert,  Salisbury-square,  E.C.— 74, 
Agricultural  Apparatus. 

Lefroy,  Brigadier-General,  R.A.,  Grosve- 
nor-house,  Blackheath,  S.E. — 37,  Porta¬ 
ble  Weapons. 

Leighton,  Rev.  E.  K.,  D.D.,  All  Soul’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford— History  of  Labour. 


Leighton,  Frederick,  A.R.A.,  11,  Lynd- 
hurst-villas,  Lyndhurst-road,  Peckham, 
S.E. —8,  Applications  of  Drawing  and 
Modelling. 

Lemon,  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  Curclew,  Pen- 
ryn, — Horticulture. 

Lennox,  Lieut.-Colonel,  R.E.,  Brompton 
Barracks,  Chatham. — 24,  Heating  and 
Lighting. 

Leslie,  Colonel  C.  P.,  M.P.,  48,  Berkeley- 
square,  W. — 80,  Dogs. 

Letheby,  Henry,  M.D.,  17,  Sussex-place, 
N.W.—1 70,  Meat  and  Eish. 

Leuchars,  W.,  38,  Piccadilly,  W.— 26,  Lea¬ 
ther  Work. 

Lewis,  Stephen,  W.,  195,  Regent-street,  W. 
—31,  Silk. 

Liddell,  Very  Rev.  Dean,  Christchurch, 
Oxford.— History  of  Labour. 

Lightfoot,  Rev.  I.  P„  D.D.,  Exeter  College, 
Oxford. — History  of  Labour. 

Limerick,  Lord  Bishop  of,  The  Palace, 
Limerick. — History  of  Labour. 

Lindsay,  Sir  Coutts,  Bart.,  11,  Grosvenor- 
square,  W. — Works  of  Art ;  14,  Furni¬ 
ture  ;  History  of  Labour. 

Llanover,  Lord,  9,  Great  Stanhope-street, 
W.— Works  of  Art. 

Loch,  George,  Q.C.,  12,  Albemarle-street, 
W.— 77,  Sheep,  Goats. 

Locke,  John,  M.P.,  63,  Eaton-place,  S.W.— 
24,  Heating  and  Lighting. 

Locker,  Frederick,  13,  Victoria-street,  S.W. 
— History  of  Labour. 

Londesborough,  Lord,  3,  Grosvenor-square, 
W.— History  of  Labour. 

Long,  Benjamin  J.,  28,  St.  Ann’s-street, 
Manchester.— 62,  Harness  and  Saddlery. 

Longman,  Thomas,  Earnborough,  Hants. 
—6,  Printing  and  Books. 

Lonsdale,  Earl  of,  14,  Carlton-house-ter- 
race,  S.W.— Horticulture. 

Loughborough,  Lord,  7,  New  Burlington- 
street,  W.— SO,  Dogs. 

Lucas,  C.,  5,  Great  George-street,  S.W.— 
Works  of  Art. 

Luke,  James,  Woolley-lodge,  Maidenhead. 
—11,  Medical  Apparatus,  &c. 

Macgregor,  J.,  1,  Mitre-court-buildings, 
Temple,  E.C.— 66,  Navigation ;  90,  Adults’ 
Instruction. 

Mackintosh,  Alexander,  10,  Piccadilly,  W. 
— 28,  Linen. 

MacLeod  of  MacLeod,  7,  Upper  Phillimore- 
gardens,  Kensington,  W.— History  of 
Labour. 

Macmillan,  Alexander,  16,  Bedford-street, 
Covent-garden,  W.C.— 6,  Printing  and 
Books. 

Manchester,  Duke  of,  Kimbolton  Castle, 
St.  Neots—  History  of  Labour. 

Manners,  Admiral,  8,  Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden,  W.C.— 23,  Clocks  and 
Watches. 

Manning,  Archbishop,  8,  York-place,  W.— 
History  of  Labour. 

Marjoribanks,  Dudley  C.,  M.P.,  3,  Grafton- 
street,  W.— 74,  Agricultural  Apparatus ; 
History  of  Labour. 

Markham,  Clements  R.,  21,  Eccleston- 
square,  S.W.— 42,  Products  of  Shooting, 
&c. 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  10,  St.  James’s- 
square,  S.W.— History  of  Labour. 

Marochetti,  Baron,  A.R.A.,  34,  Onslow- 
square,  S.W.— 22,  Bronzes,  &c. 

Marshall,  H.  C.  (Marshall  and  Co.),  Leeds. 
— 28,  Linen. 

Marshall,  John,  E.R.C.S.,  10,  Savile-row, 
W— 11,  Medical  Apparatus,  &c. 
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Marshall,  Murray,  Godaiming,  Surrey. — 
41,  Products  of  Forests. 

Marsham,  Rev.  R.  B.,  D.D.,  Merton  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford. — History  of  Labour. 
Martindale,  Capt.  It.  E.,  20,  Bruns  wick- 
garden?,  Kensington,  W.— 37,  Munitions 
of  War. 

Haskell,  W.,  Bude  Haven,  Cornwall.— 
History  of  Labour. 

Matthews,  C.  P.,  The  Bower  House,  Haver¬ 
ing.— Works  of  Art. 

Maude,  Lieut.-Col.  G.  A.,  C.B.,  R.A.,  Royal 
Mews,  S.W.— 61,  Carriages,  &c. ;  75, 
Horses  &c. 

Maudslay,  Henry,  110,  Westminster- 
bridge-road,  S.— 94,  Skilled  Workmen’s 
Work. 

Maurice,  Rev.  F.  D.,  2,  Brunswick-place, 
Regent’s-park,  N.W. — 90,  Adults’  In¬ 
struction. 

Maxwell,  Sir  W.  Stirling,  Bart.,  128,  Park- 
street,  W. — 21,  Jewellery  and  Plate ;  74, 
Agricultural  Apparatus ;  76,  Bulls,  &c. ; 
History  of  Labour. 

M'Combie,  William,  Tellybour,  Aberdeen. 
— 76,  Bulls,  &c. 

Mechi,  J.  J.,  Tiptree  Hall,  Kelvedon. — 20, 
Cutlery. 

Medwin,  J.,  86,  Regent-street,  W— 35, 
Clothing. 

Meek,  Right  Hon.  James,  Lord  Mayor  of 
York— History  of  Labour. 

Mendel,  S.,  Manley  Hall,  Manchester.— 
Works  of  Art. 

Menzies,  Graham,  58,  Westbourne-terrace, 
W.— 73,  Fermented  Drinks. 

Menzies,  William,  Parkside,  Staines.— 
Horticulture. 

Mercers’  Company,  Master  of,  Ironmonger- 
lane,  E.C. —History  of  Labour. 

Merchant  Taylors’  Company,  Master  of, 
30,  Threadneedle-street,  E.C. — History 
of  Labour. 

Meredith,  Joseph,  Garstang,  Liverpool.— 
Horticulture. 

Millais,  J.  E.,  R.A.,  7,  Cromwell-place,  S.W. 
—8,  Applications  of  Drawings  and  Mo¬ 
delling  ;  16,  Glass. 

Miller,  Taverner  J.,  M.P.,  59,  Portland- 
place,  W— 42,  Products  of  Shooting,  &c. 
Miller,  Professor,  7,  Scroope-terrace,  Cam¬ 
bridge— 12,  Mathematical  Instruments, 
&c. 

Milman,  Yery  Rev.  Dean,  Deanery,  St. 

Paul’s,  E.C. — History  of  Labour. 
Milward,  Richard,  Thurgarton  Priory 
Southwell.— 75,  Horses,  &c. — 76,  Bulls, 
&c. 

Mills,  Charles,  Camelford  House,  Oxford- 
street,  W.— 17,  Pottery. 

Mitchell,  Rev.  M.,  University  Club,  S.W.— 
89,  Apparatus  for  Instruction. 

Mitford,  W.  Townley,12,  Cavendish-square, 
W.— History  of  Labour. 

Moffatt,  George,  M.P.,  103,  Eaton-square, 
S.W.— 72,  Condiments,  &c.;  History  of 
Labour. 

Montagu,  Lord  Robert,  M.P.,  72,  Inver- 
ness-terrace,  W— 90,  Adults’  Instruc¬ 
tion. 

Moody,  F.  W.,  25,  Grosvenor-road,  S.W  .— 
16,  Glass. 

Moore,  Dr.  D.,  Glasnevin,  Dublin. — 41, 
Products  of  Forests ;  Horticulture. 
Moore,  George,  15,  Kensington  Palace- 
gardens,  W. — Works  of  Art. 

Moore,  J.,  Sekeford  Works,  St.  James’s- 
walk,  Clerkenwell,  E.C. — 23,  Clocks  and 
Watches. 

Moore,  Thomas,  F.L.S.,  Botanic  Garden, 
Chelsea,  S.W.— Horticulture. 


Morgan,  C.  Octavius,  M.P.,  9,  Pall-mall,  -vr,,™.,,.. 

S.W. — History  of  Labour.  aSSS*? 

Morley  Samuel,  18,  Wood-street,  E.C.-  OomSiT 
34,  Hosiery.  sioners  with 

Morpeth,  Mayor  of,  Morpeth.— History  of  the  classes  * 
Labour.  for  which 

Morrison,  Alfred,  34,  St.  James’s-place,  they  were 

5. W.— 17,  Pottery;  21,  Jewellery  and  invited  to 
Plate;  95,  Skilled  Workmen’s  Instru-  act. 
ments. 

Morrison,  Allan,  57,  Upper  Harley-street, 

W.— 66,  Navigation  (Yachts,  &c.). 

Morritt,  W.  J.  S.,  Rokeby-park,  Darling¬ 
ton. — 61,  Carriages,  &c. 

Morson,  T.  N.  R.,  Southampton-row,  W.C. 

—44,  Agricultural  Products. 

Moseley,  Rev.  Canon,  Olveston,  Bristol.— 

6,  Printing  and  Books ;  12,  Mathematical 
Instruments,  &c. 

Mudd,  W.,  Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge.— 
Horticulture. 

Mulliner,  F.,  19,  Brook-street,  W. — 61,  Car¬ 
riages,  &c. 

Murphy,  J.,  15,  Thomas-street,  Dublin. — 

40,  Products  of  Mining. 

Murray,  Andrew,  F.L.S.,  67,  Bedford-gar- 
dens,  Kensington,  W. — 41,  Products  of 
Forests ;  Horticulture. 

Murray,  John,  50a,  Albemarle-street,  W. — 

6,  Printing  and  Books. 

Myatt,  William,  Manor  Farm,  Deptford, 

S  .E . — Horticulture. 

Myers,  A.  N.,  15,  Berners-street,  W.— 39, 

Toys. 


Naylor,  R.  C.,  Kelmarsh  Hall,  Northamp¬ 
ton.— Works  of  Art. 

Neighbour,  Alfred,  149,  Regent-street,  W. 
— 81,  Useful  Insects. 

Nevell,  Reginald  H.,  Dangstein,  Peters- 
field. — 43,  Agricultural  Products;  74, 
Agricultural  Apparatus  ;  81,  Useful  In¬ 
sects. 

Newman,  Edward,  York-grove,  Peckham, 
S.E.— 81,  Useful  Insects. 

Nicholay,  J.  A.,  82,  Oxford-street,  W.— 46, 
Leather  and  Skins. 

Nicoll,  Donald,  Oaklands  Hall,  West  End- 
park,  Kilburn,  N.W.— 35,  Clothing ;  92, 
National  Clothing. 

Norris,  Rev.  Canon,  Canon’s  House,  Bris¬ 
tol — 89,  Apparatus  for  Instruction. 

Norris,  Rev.  James,  D.D.,  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford. — History  of  Labour. 

Northampton,  Marquis  of,  145,  Piccadilly, 
W— Works  of  Art ;  History  of  Labour. 

Northumberland,  Duke  of,  Alnwick. — 
Works  of  Art. 

Norwich,  Mayor  of,  Norwich.— History  of 
Labour. 


Odling,  W.,  M.D.,  Sydenham-road,  Croy¬ 
don— 25,  Perfumery. 

Oxford,  Mayor  of,  Oxford.— History  of 
Labour. 

Ormson,  Henry,  Stanley-bridge,  Chelsea, 
S .  W. — Horticulture. 

Osborne,  William,  5,  Bow  Churchyard, 
E.C.— 28,  Linen ;  33,  Lace,  &c. 

Ouseley,  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  Gore,  Bart.,  Ten- 
bury.— 10,  Musical  Instruments. 

Owen,  John  A.,  7,  Lisle-street,  Leicester- 
square,  W— 62,  Harness  and  Saddlery. 

Owen,  Professor  R.,  The  British  Museum, 
W.C.— 69,  Milk  and  Eggs. 

Paget,  Lord  Alfred,  42,  Grosvenor-place, 
S.W.— 66,  Navigation  (Yachts,  &c.) 

Painter-Stainers’  Co.,  Master  of,  9,  Little 
Trinity -lane,  E.C.— History  of  Labour. 

Palmers,  George  (Huntley  and  Palmers), 
Reading.— 68,  Bread,  &c. 
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Names  of 
Associate 
Commis¬ 
sioners, -with 
the  classes 
for  which 
they  were 
invited  to 
act. 


Parker,  T.,  — 79, 

Poultry. 

Paul,  William,  Waltham-cross,  N.— Horti¬ 
culture. 

Peel,  John,  Cambridge-house,  Twicken¬ 
ham,  S.W. — Horticulture. 

Pelly,  Captain,  R.E.,  South  Camp,  Aider- 
shot.—  24,  Heating  and  Lighting. 

Pender,  I.,  M.P.,  18,  Arlington-street,  W. 
—Works  of  Art. 

Penn,  John,  The  Cedars,  Lee,  S.E.— Works 
of  Art;  66,  Navigation  (Marine  En¬ 
gineering). 

Pennell,  H.  Cholmondeley,  Conservative 
Club,  S.W.— 82,  Eish,  Crustacea. 

Penrhyn,  Lord,  Mortimer-house,  Halkin- 
street,  S.W.— 93,  Cheap  Dwellings. 

Percy,  Dr.,  1,  Gloucester-crescent,  W. — 
24,  Heating  and  Lighting. 

Peters,  John  W„  95,  Park-street,  W.— 61, 
Carriages,  &c. 

Petre,  Lord,  57,  Portland-place,  W.— His¬ 
tory  of  Labour. 

Phillimore,  Captain,  R.N.,  Shed  field- 
house,  Pareham.— 24,  Heating  and  Light- 

Philfips,  H  .  W.,  8,  George-street,  Hanover- 
square,  W. — 8,  Application  of  Drawing 
and  Modelling. 

Piesse,  G.  W.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Chiswick,  W.— 25, 
Perfumery. 

Pirn,  Jonathan,  M.P.,  22,  William-street, 
Dublin. — 14,  Furniture. 

Pince,  Robert  T.,  Nursery,  Exeter. — Hor¬ 
ticulture. 

Pollen,  J.  H.,  11,  Pembridge-crescent, 
Bayswater,  W.— 39,  Toys. 

Pollen,  Sir  R.  Hungerford,  Bart.,  Rod- 
bourne,  Chippenham.— 92,  National 
Clothing. 

Ponsonby,  Hon.  Ashley,  9,  Princes-gar- 
dens,  W.— History  of  Labour. 

Poole,  H.  G.,  32,  Savile-row,  W.— 35, 
Clothing. 

Pott,  Norbury,  Bridge-street,  Southwark, 
S.E.— 72,  Condiments,  &c. 

Potter,  Edmund,  M.P.,  22,  Princes-gar- 
dens,  W. — History  of  Labour. 

Powell,  Francis  S.,  M.P.,  1,  Cambridge- 
square,  Hy de-park,  W.— 15,  Decorative 
Work. 

Powell,  Nathaniel,  Whitefriars  Glass 
Works,  Temple-street,  E.C.— 16,  Glass. 

Priestley,  W.  O.,  M.D.,  17,  Hertford-street, 
W. — 11,  Medical  Apparatus,  &c. 

Principal,  The  Rev.  The,  of  Wells  Cathe¬ 
dral,  Wells.— History  of  Labour. 

Prince,  David,  S.,  26,  Great  George-street, 
S.W.— 40,  Products  of  Mining. 

Puckridge,  Alfred  F.,  5,  Kingsland-place, 
N.E. — 46,  Leather  and  Skins. 

Pulling,  Rev.  James,  D.D.,  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge. — History  of  Labour. 

Quain,  Richard,  M.D.,  56,  Harley-street, 
W.— 70,  Meat  and  Fish ;  73,  Fermented 
Drinks. 

Quilter,  William,  3,  Moorgate-street,  E.C. 
— Works  of  Art. 

Quin,  F.  F.,  M.D.,  111,  Mount-street,  W. — 
73,  Fermented  Drinks. 

Rae,  Dr.  John,  10,  Craven-street,  Strand.— 
42,  Products  of  Shooting,  &c. 

Ramsay,  G.  D.,  War  Office,  S.W.-37, 
Munitions  of  War. 

Read,  Richard,  35,  Regent-circus,  W.~ 
Horticulture. 

Redgrave,  Samuel,  17,  Hy  de-park-gate 
South,  W.— 13,  Maps,  &c. ;  Horticulture. 

Redmayne,  G.,  19,  New  Bond-street,  W.— 
32,  Shawls. 


Redwood,  T.,  19,  Montague-street,  W.C.— 
44,  Chemical  Products. 

Reed,  E.  J.,  Admiralty,  S.W.— 66,  Navi¬ 
gation. 

Reiss,  James,  7,  Cromwell-houses,  W.— 
Works  of  Art. 

Richards,  Captain  G.  H.,  R.N.,  Admiralty, 
S.W. — 13,  Maps,  <Scc. 

Richards,  Westley,  Melton  Mowbray, 
Leicestershire— 37,  Portable  Weapons. 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  49,  Belgrave-square 
S.W. — 43,  Agricultural  Products  ;  77, 
Sheep,  Goats ;  History  of  Labour. 

Rimmel,  Eugene,  96,  Strand,  W.C.— 25, 
Perfumery. 

Ritchie,  I.  H.,  Lloyd’s  E.C.— 66,  Navigation 
(Mercantile  Marine). 

Rivers,  Thomas,  Bunas-hill,  Sawbridge- 
worth/ — Horticulture. 

Robertson,  I.  Scott,  42,  Westbourne-park- 
villas,  W.— 37,  Munitions  of  War. 

Robinson,  J.  C.,  F.S.A.,16,  Pelham-crescent, 
S.W.— 17,  Pottery ;  History  of  Labour. 

Robinson,  Rear  Admiral,  R.N.,  Admiralty, 
S.W.— 66,  Navigation. 

Robson,  John,  Linton-park,  Staplehurst.— 
Horticulture. 

Rock,  Very  Rev.  Dr.,  17,  Essex-villas, 
Kensington,  W— 15,  Upholstery  :  His¬ 
tory  of  Labour. 

Rogers,  J.,  Sheffield.— Works  of  Art. 

Rogers,  Rev.  William,  St.  Botolph, 
Bishopsgate,  E.C.— 89,  Apparatus  for 
Instruction. 

Romilly,  Lord,  14,  Hyde-park-terrace,  W. 
— Works  of  Art ;  History  of  Labour. 

Ross,  Malcolm,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Manchester.— 27,  Cotton. 

Rothschild,  Baron  Mayer  de,  107,  Picca¬ 
dilly,  W— 74,  Agricultural  Apparatus; 
Horticulture ;  History  of  Labour. 

Rothschild,  N.  M.  de,  M.  P.,  148,  Picca¬ 
dilly,  W.— 36,  Jewellery  and  Plate. 

Roxburghe,  Duke  of,  K.  T.,  Clarendon 
Hotel,  W.— Horticulture. 

Rucker,  Sigismund,  F.L.S.,  West-hill, 
Wandsworth,  S.W.— Works  of  Art  ; 
Horticulture. 

Ruskin,  John,  Denmark-hill,  S. — 8,  Appli¬ 
cations  of  Drawing  and  Modelling. 

Ryder,  Rear-Admiral,  R.N.,  5,  Victoria- 
street,  S.W.— 24,  Heating  and  Lighting ; 
66,  Navigation. 

St.  Albans,  Duke  of,  Bestwood-park,  Not¬ 
tingham. — Works  of  Art. 

St.  George,  Major-General,  C.B.,  R.A.,  17, 
Rutland-gate,  W. — 37,  Munitions  of  War. 

Salomons,  Mr.  Alderman,  M.P.,  26,  Great 
Cumberland-place,  W. — Works  of  Art. 

Salt,  Titus,  Saltaire,  Bradford— 93,  Cheap 
Dwellings. 

Salter,  S.  J.  A.,  M.D.,  17  New  Broad-street, 
E.C.— 11,  Medical  Apparatus,  &c. 

Samuda,  J.  D’A.,  M.P.,  7,  Gloucester- 
square,  W.— 66,  Navigation  (Marine 
Engineering) . 

Sangster,  W.,  1,  Great  Winchester-street, 
E.C.— 34,  Hosiery. 

Saunders,  W.  Wilson,  Hillfield,  Reigate. — 
41,  Products  of  Forests. 

Sayer,  Edward,  9,  Clifford-street,  W.— 24, 
Heating  and  Lighting. 

Schlotel,  G.,  Essex  Lodge,  Brixton-rise,  S. 
—Works  of  Art. 

Schroeder,  H.,  Egham. — Works  of  Art. 

Schunck,  Edward,  Ph.  D.  Rochdale. — 45, 
Processes  for  Dyeing,  &c. 

Scott,  Commander,  R.N.,  care  of  Lt.-Col. 
Scott,  R.E.,  Ealing,  W— 66,  Navigation. 

Seymour,  Alfred,  M.P.,  39,  Upper  Gros- 
venor-street,  W.— 22,  Bronzes,  &c. 
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Seymour,  H.  Dauby,  M.P.,  39,  Upper  Gros- 
venor-street,  W.— 21,  Jewellery  and 
Plate ;  History  of  Labour. 

Shaw,  Benjamin,  8,  Cambridge-square,  W. 
— 91,  Cheap  Furniture,  &c. 

Shaw,  John,  29,  Oxford-street,  Manchester. 
— Horticulture. 

Shuttleworth,  Sir  J.  P.  Kay,  Bart.,  38, 
Gloucester-square,  W.— 90,  Adults’  In¬ 
struction. 

Silver,  S.  W.,  66,  Cornhill,  E.C.— 92, 
National  Clothing. 

Simpson,  W.  B.,  456,  West  Strand,  W.C.— 
19,  Paper  Hangings. 

Skinners’  Company,  Master  of,  8,  Dowgate- 
hill,  E.C.— History  of  Labour. 

Skirving,  W.,  Walton,  Liverpool. — Horti¬ 
culture. 

Smiles,  Samuel,  West  Bank,  Blackheath, 
S.E.— 90,  Adults’  Instruction. 

Smith,  Dr.  Edward,  Poor  Law  Board, 
S.W.— 91,  Cheap  Furniture,  &c. 

Smith,  J.  Jobson,  Roscoe-place,  Sheffield. 
— 24,  Heating  and  Lighting. 

Smith,  W.  Baxter,  15,  Lawrence-lane,  E.C. 
— Horticulture. 

Smith,  W.  H.,  186,  Strand,  W.C.— 6,  Print¬ 
ing  and  Books ;  90,  Adults’  Instruction. 

Solomon,  Lewis,  10,  Henrietta-street,  W.C. 
— Horticulture. 

Somers,  Earl,  33,  Prince’s-gate,  W. — Works 
of  Art ;  18,  Carpets. 

Sopwith,  Thomas,  103,  Victoria-street,  S.W. 
—40,  Products  of  Mining. 

Sowerby,  J.  de  C.,  Royal  Botanic-gardens, 
Regent’s-park,  N.W. — Horticulture. 

Spencer,  Earl,  K.G.,  St.  James’s-place, 
S.W. — History  of  Labour. 

Spicer,  W.  R.,  68,  Upper  Thames-street, 
E.C.— 7,  Paper,  Stationery,  &c. 

Stair,  Earl  of,  Oxenfoord  Castle,  Edin¬ 
burgh. — Horticulture. 

Stafford,  Lord,  Cossey  Hall,  Norwich. — 
History  of  Labour. 

Stamford  and  Warrington,  Earl  of,  33, 
Hill-street,  Berkeley-square,  W— His¬ 
tory  of  Labour. 

Stanford,  E.,  6,  Charing-cross,  S.W.— 13, 
Maps,  &c. 

Stansfield,  Thomas,  Botanical  Society, 
Todmorden. — Horticulture. 

Stephenson,  George  R.,  24,  Great  George- 
street,  S.W.— Works  of  Art. 

Strange,  Lt.-Col..  India  Store  Dep6t,  Bel¬ 
vedere-road,  S. — 12,  Mathematical  In¬ 
struments,  &c. 

Street,  George  E.,  51,  Russell-square,  W.C. 
— 15,  Furniture;  89,  Apparatus  for  In¬ 
struction. 

Sutton,  Martin  H.,  Cintra  Lodge,  Reading, 
W. — Horticulture. 

Swainson,  John,  Elmswood,  Liverpool. — 
Works  of  Art. 

Sykes,  Col.,  M.P.,  47,  Albion-street,  W.— 
13,  Maps,  &c. 

Syme,  James,  F.R.C  J§.,  2,  Rutland-street, 
Edinburgh.— 11,  Medical  Apparatus,  &c. 

Talbot  de  Malahide,  Lord,  A thenseum 
Club,  S.W  .—  History  of  Labour. 

Taplin,  James,  Chatsworth-gardens,  Ches¬ 
terfield. — Horticulture. 

Taylor,  Thomas,  Covent-garden-market, 
W.C.— Horticulture. 

Tegetmeier,  W.  B.,  346,  Strand,  W.C.— 81, 

TTqp'TiiI 

Thompson,  Rev.W.  H.,  D.D.,  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege.  Cambridge.— History  of  Labour. 

Thoms,  W.  J.,  40,  St.  George’s-square,  S.W. 
—History  of  Labour. 


Thomson,  Captain  Anstruther.  Pitsford 
Hall,  Northampton. — 75,  Horses,  &c. ; 
80,  Dogs. 

Thomson.  David,  Archesfield,  Drem  N.B. 
— Horticulture. 

Thomson,  William,  Dalkeith-park,  Dal¬ 
keith,  N.B.— Horticulture. 

Thomson,  Professor  Wyville,  Strandtown, 
Belfast. — 42,  Products  of  Shooting,  &c, 

Throckmorton,  Sir  N.  W.,  Bart.,  14,  Albany, 
Piccadilly,  W. — History  of  Labour. 

Todd,  Rev.  J.  H.,  D.D.,  Trinity  College, 
Dublin. — History  of  Labour. 

Tod-Heatley,  Grant  H.,  2,  Hamilton-place, 
W.— 36,  Jewellery  and  Plate. 

Torrens,  M.  M'Cullagh,  M.P.,  6,  Whitehall, 
S.W. — 93,  Cheap  Buildings. 

Torrington,  Viscount,  4,  Warwick-square, 
S.W.— 61,  Carriages,  &c, 

Towneley,  Lt.-Col.,  Towneley,  Burnley.— 
76,  Bulls,  &c. 

Townshend,  Marquess,  39,  Dover-street,  W. 
— 91,  Cheap  Furniture. 

Trevelyan,  Sir  Walter  C.,  Bart.,  Seaton, 
Axmmster. — History  of  Labour. 

Troubridge,  Col.  Sir  T.  St.  V.,  Bart.,  C.B.,  8, 
Queen’s -gate,  W— 92,  National  Clothing. 

Tulloch,  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  University,  St. 
Andrews,  N.B.— History  of  Labour. 

Turner,  Charles,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 
— Horticulture. 

Turner,  Frederick  T.,  8,  The  Cedars,  Clap- 
ham-common,  S. — Works  of  Art. 

Turner,  R.  S.,  1,  Park-square  West,  N.W. 
— 7,  Paper,  Stationery,  &c. 

Tweeddale,  Marquess  of,  K.T.,  K.C.B., 
Carlton  Club,  S.W.—1 78,  Pigs,  Rabbits. 

Twining,  T.,  Twickenham,  S.W. — 24,  Heat¬ 
ing  and  Lighting;  39,  Toys;  91,  Cheap 
Furniture  ;  92,  National  Clothing  ;  94, 
Skilled  Workmen’s  Work  ;  95,  Skilled 
Workmen’s  Instruments. 

Tyndall,  Professor,  Royal  Institution, 
Albemarle-street,  W.— 12,  Mathematical 
Instruments,  &c. 

Unite,  John,  18,  St.  Alban’s-place,  Edge- 
ware-road,  W. — Horticulture. 

Urling,  G.  F.,  224,  Regent-street,  W.— 33, 

Lace,  &c. 

Vane,  Earl,  Park-lane,  W. — 61,  Carriages, 
&c. ;  66,  Navigation. 

Vaughan,  Henry,  28,  Cumberland-terrace, 
N.W.— History  of  Labour. 

Verney,  Sir  Henry,  Bart.,  M  .P.,  Clayton 
House,  Bucks. — History  of  Labour. 

Veitch,  James,  King’s-road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
— Horticulture. 

Vickers,  Edward,  River  Don  Works, 
Sheffield.— 40,  Products  of  Mining. 

Vivian,  W.  Graham,  7,  Belgrave-square, 
W.— 9,  Photography. 

Voelcker,  Professor  A.,  39,  Argyle-road, 
Kensington,  W.— 69,  Milk  and  Eggs. 

Walpole,  Rt.  Hon.  Spencer  H.,  M.P.,  9, 
Grafton-street,  W.— History  of  Labour. 

Walsingliam,  Lord,  23,  Arlington-street 
W.— 76,  Bulls,  &c. 

Ward,  Capt.  J.  R.,  R.N.,  14,  John-street, 
Adelphi,  W.C.— 66,  Navigation  (Life 
Boats). 

Waring,  Dr.  E.  J.,  3a  Talbot-road,  Bays- 
water,  W. — 41,  Products  of  Forests ;  42, 
Products  of  Shooting,  &c. 

Warrington,  Robert,  Apothecaries  Hall, 
E.C. —44,  Chemical  Products. 

Warlow,  Captain  I.  P.,  R.A.,  The  Rectory, 
Sutton  Coldfield.— 37,  Portable  Wea¬ 
pons. 

Warren,  Henry,  24,  Upper  Phillimore* 
place,  W.— Works  of  Art. 
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Names  of  Warwick,  Earl  of,  Stable-yard,  St.  James’s, 
Associate  S.W. — History  of  Labour. 

Commis-  Waterer,  Anthony,  Knapp-hill,  Woking.— 
sioners,with  Horticulture. 

the  classes  Waterlow,  Mr.  Alderman,  68,  London-wall, 
for  which  E.C.— 93,  Cheap  Dwellings, 

they  were  Waterton,  Edmund.  Walton  Castle,  Wake- 
inv'ited  to  field— History  of  Labour, 

act.  Watts,  Isaac,  C.B.,  6,  Howley-place,  Maida- 

hill  West,  W— 66,  Navigation. 

Waugh,  Major-General  Sir  A.  Scott,  R.E., 
7,  Petersham-terrace,  South  Kensington, 
W. — Horticulture. 

Way,  H.  S.,  127,  Cheapside,  E.C.— 30, 
Woollen  Fabrics. 

Webb,  John,  22,  Cork-street,  W.— History 
of  Labour. 

Webster,  John,  Gordon  Castle,  Fochabers, 
N.E.— Horticulture. 

Wedgwood,  Godfrey,  Etruria,  Stoke-upon- 
Trent.— 17,  Pottery. 

Weeks,  John,  King’s-road,  Chelsea,  S.W.— 
Horticulture. 

Weir,  Harrison,  Peckham,  S.E.— 79, 
Poultry. 

Wellesley,  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  Dean, 
Deanery,  Windsor. — History  of  Labour. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  K.G.,  Apsley  House, 
Piccadilly,  W— 75,  Horses,  &c. 

West,  Fitzmaurice,  1,  St.  James’s-street, 
S.W.— 20,  Cutlery. 

West,  Hon.  Reginald  Sackville,  17,  Upper 
Grosvenor-street,  W.— History  of  La¬ 
bour. 

Wharncliffe,  Lord,  Wortley  Hall,  Sheffield. 
— 20,  Cutlery. 

Wheatsto vi  r ,  Professor,  19,  Park-crescent, 
Portland-place,  W.— 12,  Mathematical 
Instruments,  &c. 

White,  John,  Medina  Dock,  Cowes.— 66, 
Navigation. 


Whitehead,  Thomas  M.,  8,  Duke-street,  St. 
James’s,  S.W.— History  of  Labour. 

Whittaker,  J.  Hurst,  Ashton,  Manchester. 
—Works  of  Art. 

Whit  well,  John,  Kendal.— 18,  Carpets,  &c. 

Wigram,  Clifford,  Blackwall-yard,  E.— 66, 
Navigation. 

Willett,  Edward,  63,  Friday-street,  E.C.— 
32,  Shawls. 

Williams,  Captain  Percy,  Bamby  Moor, 
Retford.— 75,  Horses,  &c. ;  80,  Dogs. 

Williamson,  W.,  Limmers  Hotel,  Conduit- 
street,  W— 75,  Horses,  &c. ;  80,  Dogs. 

Wilson,  G.  F.,  East  Hill,  Wandsworth, 
S.W.— 44,  Chemical  Products  ;  Horti¬ 
culture. 

Wilton,  Earl  of,  G.C.H.,  7,  Grosvenor- 
square,  W. — 66,  Navigation. 

Wood,  Rev.  J.  G.,  Sylvester-villa,  Belve¬ 
dere,  S.E.— 90,  Adults’  Instruction. 

Woolloton,  Charles,  Elstree,Nutfield,  Sur¬ 
rey— 67,  Cereals. 

Wortley,  Lieut.-Colonel  Stuart,  Rosslyn 
House,  Grove  End-road,  N.W.— 9,  Photo- 

Wrottesley,  Lord,  18,  Chapel-street,  Park- 
lane,  W.— 10,  Musical  Instruments;  23, 
Clocks  and  Watches. 

Wyatt,  M.  Digby,  37,  Tavistock-place, 
W.C.— 14,  Furniture. 

Wyld,  James,  M.P.,  51,  Gloucester-road, 
Regent’s-park,  N.W.— 13,  Maps,  &c. 

Wynn,  Sir  Watkin  W.,  Bart.,  M.P.,  18, 
St.  James’s-square,  S.W.— History  of 
Labour. 

Young,  James,  Limefield,  By  West  Calder, 
N.B.— 44,  Chemical  Products. 

Yoimghusband,  Colonel,  R.A.,  Woolwich, 
S.E. — 37,  Portable  Weapons. 


APPENDIX  (D.) 

List  of  Commissioners  for  India  and  the  British  Colonies. 
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Names  of  the  Executive  Commissioners  appointed  by  their 
respective  Governments  to  take  charge  of  the  several  Foreign 
Sections  of  the  Exhibition. 


Name  of  Country. 


Name  of  Commissions. 


Netherlands 


Belgium  - 

Prussia  and  Northern  Ger¬ 
man  States. 

Hesse  - 
Baden  - 


Wurtemberg 

Bavaria 

Austria  - 
Switzerland 
Spain  - 

Portugal  -  - 

Greece 

Denmark  - 
Sweden  and  Norway  - 


Russia  - 
Italy  - 

Papal  States  - 
Roumanian  Principalities  - 
Turkey 
Egypt 

Persia  - 

China,  Japan,  Tunis,  and 
Morocco. 

Siam  - 

United  States  oe  America  - 
Brazil  - 


J.  W.  L.  Yan  Oordt,  conseiller  d’Etat,  direc- 
teur  de  la  Societe  neerlandaise  des  Bateaux 
a  vapeur,  president  de  la  commission 
royale. 

F.  Fortamps,  senateur,  president  de  la  com¬ 
mission  royale. 

Herzog,  conseiller  intime  au  ministere  du  com¬ 
merce,  commissaire  royal. 

Fink,  conseiller  de  commerce,  commissaire. 

Le  docteur  R.  Dietz,  conseiller  intime  au 
ministere  du  commerce,  president  de  la 
commission,  et  commissaire  general. 

De  Steinbeis,  president  du  conseil  central  du 
commerce  et  de  l’industrie,  commissaire 
general. 

Paul  Braun,  conseiller  au  ministere  du  com¬ 
merce  et  des  travaux  publics,  commissaire 
general. 

Le  chevalier  de  Schaeffer,  conseiller  aulique, 
commissaire  general. 

Feer-Herzog,  membre  du  conseil  national, 
commissaire  general. 

Le  marquis  de  Bedmar,  commissaire  royal. 

Le  comte  dAvila,  pair  du  royaume,  ministre 
de  Portugal  a  Madrid,  commissaire  royal. 

Delyanis,  ministre  de  Grece,  president  de  la 
commission,  commissaire  general. 

Wolfhagen,  chambellan,  vice-president. 

De  Fahnehjelm,  chambellan  au  service  de 
S.  M.  le  roi  de  Siiede.  Le  chambellan 
Holterman,  commissaire  de  Norwege. 

Robert  de  Thai,  conseiller  d’etat  actuel,  com¬ 
missaire. 

Le  comte  Amedee  Chiavarina  de  Rubiana, 
commissaire  royal. 

Le  baron  du  Havelt,  commissaire  pontifical. 

Odobesco,  commissaire. 

Salaheden-Bey,  commissaire  imperial. 

Charles  Edmond  Choiegkie,  commissaire 
general. 

Aubergier,  doyen  de  la  Faculte  des  Sciences. 
De  Clermont-Ferrand,  commissaire. 

Le  baron  Jules  de  Lesseps,  commissaire 
general. 

Grehan,  consul,  commissaire  royal. 

Beckwith,  commissaire  general. 

Le  baron  du  Penedo,  envoye  extaordinaire 
et  ministre  plenipotentiaire  de  S.  M.  l’em- 
pereur  du  Bresil  a  Londres,  president  de  la 


Central  and 
America. 


Southern 


commission. 

Victor  Herran,  ministre  plenipotentiaire, 
president  du  syndicat  des  Republiques 
Americaines,  commissaire  de  San- Salvador. 
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APPENDIX  (E.) 

Names  of  the  International  Juries  appointed  by 

THEIR  RESPECTIVE  COUNTRIES. 


EXPOSITION  UNIYERSELLE  DE  1867,  A  PARIS. 


Commission  Imperiale. 


Jury  International.* 


Jury  Special  du  Nouvel  Ordre  de  Recompenses. 


PRESIDENTS. 

Son  Exc.  M.  Rouher,  Ministre  d’etat,  vice-president  de  la  Commission 
imperiale. — F  ranee. 

Son  Exc.  M.  de  Foreade  la  Roquette,  Ministre  de  l’agriculture,  du  commerce 
et  des  travaux  publics,  vice-president  de  la  Commission  imperiale. — France. 

Son  Exc.  le  marechal  Vaillant,  Ministre  de  la  Maison  de  l’Empereur  et  des 
Beaux- Arts,  vice-president  de  la  Commission  imperiale. — France. 

MEMBRES. 

Son  Exc.  M.  Magne,  membre  du  Conseil  prive,  senateur. — France. 

Son.  Exc.  M6r  Darboy,  archeveque  de  Paris,  grand  aumonier  de  PEmpereur, 
senateur. — France. 

Son  Exc.  M.  Schneider,  President  du  Corps  legislatif. — France. 

Alfred  Le  Roux,  vice-president  du  Corps  legislatif. — France. 

Paulin  Talabot,  depute  au  Corps  legislatif. — France. 

F.  Le  Play,  conseiller  d’etat. — France. 

Ch.  Faider,  membre  de  l’Academie  royale  des  sciences,  lettres  et  beaux-arts  de 
Belgique,  ancien  Ministre  de  la  justice,  premier  avocat  general  a  la  Cour  de 
cassation. — Pays-Bas  et  Belgique. 

Herzog,  conseiller  intime  au  Ministere  du  commerce,  de  l’industrie  et  des 
travaux  publics. — Prusse  et  Etats  du  nord  de  l’Allemagne. 

De  Steinbeis,  president  du  Conseil  royal  de  Wurtemberg  pour  le  commerce  et 
l’industrie. — Hesse,  Bade,  Wurtemberg  et  Baviere. 

Le  chevalier  de  Schaeffer,  conseiller  aulique. — Autriche. 

J.  J.  Dubochet,  vice-president  de  la  Societe  helvetique  de  bienfaisance,  pre¬ 
sident  du  Comite  executif  de  l’Asile  suisse  des  vieillards,  a  Paris. — Suisse. 

Le  comte  d’ Avila,  pair  du  royaume  de  Portugal,  Ministre  de  S.  M.  le  roi  de 
Portugal,  a  Madrid. — Portugal  et  Grece. 

Le  comte  de  Moriana,  marquis  de  Cilleruelo. — Espagne. 

Le  docteur  Charles  Dickson,  membre  du  Storthing. — Danemark,  Suede  et 
Norwege. 

Suppleant:  De  Fahnehjelm,  chambellan  au  service  de  S.  M.  le  roi  de  Suede  et 
de  Norwege. 

V.  de  Parochine,  professeur  d’economie  politique. — Russie. 

Le  chevalier  Marco  Minghetti,  depute  au  Parlement  italien,  ancien  president 
du  Conseil  des  Ministres,  membre  correspondant  de  l’lnstitut  de  France. — 
Italie. 


*  The  names  of  persons  who  made  special  reports  for  the  British  Government  are 
added  in  italics. 
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Jury  for 
New  Order 
of  Reward. 


Jury  for 
"Fine  Arts 
(Paintings). 


Son  Exc.  Djemil-Pacha,  ambassadeur  de  Turquie,  a  Paris. — Principautes 
roumaines,  Turquie,  Egypte,  Perse,  Tunis  et  Maroc. 

Moukafouyama  Hayatochau,  plenipotentiaire  de  S.  M.  le  Taicoun  du  Japon.— 
Japon. — Chine.— Siam. 

Charles  Perkins. — Etats-Unis  d’Amerique. 

Le  baron  du  Penedo,  envoy e  extraordinaire  et  ministre  plenipotentiaire  de  S. 
M.  1’Empereur  du  Bresil  a  Londres. — Amerique  centrale  et  meridionale. 

SECRETAIRES. 

De  Chancourtois,  ingenieur  en  chef  et  professeur  a  l’Ecole  imperiale  des 
Mines,  membre  du  Jury  international  de  1855,  secretaire  de  la  Commission 
imperiale. 

E.  Cumenge,  ingenieur  au  Corps  imperial  des  mines,  secretaire-adjoint  de  la 
Commission  imperiale. 

SECRETAIRES  DES  ENQUETES. 

Leon  Donnat,  ingenieur  des  mines,  secretaire  de  la  Societe  Internationale 
d’economie  sociale.  r 

F.  Monnier,  auditeur  au  Conseil  d’Etat. 

L.  Lefebure,  auditeur  au  Conseil  d’JEtat. 

Adjoint:  Albert  Mathieu. 


Jury  des  Beaux- Arts. 

Premier  Groupe  du  Systeme  de  Classification. — 
(Euvres  d’Art. 


JURYS  DE  CLASSE. 

PREMIERE  SECTION.— CLASSE  1  ET  2  REUNIES. 
Peinture  et  Dessin. 

Bida,  artiste  peintre. — France. 

Cabanel,  artiste  peintre,  membre  de  l’lnstitut. — France. 

Fran^ais,  artiste  peintre. — France. 

Fromentin,  artiste  peintre. — France. 

Gerome,  artiste  peintre. — France. 

Le  Marquis  Maison. — France. — Vice-President. 

Meissonnier,  artiste  peintre,  membre  de  l’lnstitut. —France. 

Pils,  artiste  peintre. — France. 

Fr.  Reiset,  conservateur  des  Musees  imperiaux  au  Louvre. — France. 

Theodore  Rousseau,  artiste  peintre. — France. 

Paul  de  Saint  Victor. — France. 

Xe  comte  Welles  de  Lavalette. — France. 

J.  Wittering. — Pays-Bas. 

D  e  Laveley e.— B  elgique. — Secretaire. 

E.  Magnus,  professeur,  membre  de  l’Academie  royale  des  beaux-arts,  a  Berlin. 

— Prusse  et  J&tats  de  l’Allemagne  du  nord. 

Th.  Horschelt.— Baviere. 

Ed.  Engerth,  professeur  a  l’Academie  des  beaux-arts. — Autriehe. 

Gleyre. — Suisse. 

Benito  Soriano  y  Murillo. — Espagne. 

De  Dardel. — Suede. 

Bruni,  recteur  de  l’Academie  imperiale  des  beaux-arts  de  Saint  Petersbourg. — 
Russie. 

Le  chevalier  Morelli. — Italic. 

Le  chevalier  Bertini. — Italie. 

W.  F.  Hoppin. — ^tats-Unis  d’Amerique. 

Lord  Hardinge. — Grande-Bretagne.  — President. 
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Suppleant:  John  Leslie  Esq. 

Royal  Academy  (C.  W.  Cope ,  R.A.~) — Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

Hon.  Spencer  Cowper. — Grande-Bretagne. 

Suppleant:  S.  Vincent,  Esq. 

Royal  Academy  (./.  C.  Horsley ,  R.A.~) — Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

DEUXIEME  SECTION.— CLASSE  3. 

Sculpture. 

Barye,  sculpteur. — Erance. 

Cavelier,  sculpteur,  membre  de  l’lnstitut. — Erance. 

Dumont,  sculpteur,  membre  de  l’lnstitut. — France. — Vice-President. 

Jouffroy,  sculpteur,  membre  de  l’lnstitut. — Erance. 

Theophile  Gautier.  — France. — Secretaire. 

Guillaume,  sculpteur,  membre  de  l’lnstitut. — France. 

Michaux,  chef  de  la  section  des  beaux-arts  a  la  Prefecture  de  la  Seine. — 
Erance. 

Loos. — Belgique. 

E.  TYolf,  professeur,  membre  de  l’Academie  des  beaux-arts,  Home. — Prusse  et 
Etats  de  l’Allemagne  du  nord. 

S.  Exc.  le  marquis  de  Bedmar. — Espagne. — President. 

Le  docteur  Zambacos. — Grece. 

Le  chevalier  Jean  Dupre. — Italie. 

Victor  Schnetz.-- Etats  pontificaux. 

J.  P.  Kennedy, — Etats-Unis  d’Amerique. 

A.  H.  Layard,  Esq.,  M.P. — Grande-Bretagne. 

Suppleant:  W.  Calder  Marshall,  Esq.,  R.A. 

Royal  Academy  (JR.  Westmacott,  R.A.,  F.R.S .) — Reporter  to  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment. 

TROISIEME  SECTION.— CLASSE  4. 

Architecture. 

Ballu,  architecte. — Erance. 

Duban,  architecte,  membre  de  l’lnstitut. — France. — President. 

Due,  architecte,  membre  de  l’lnstitut. — France. 

Le  baron  de  Guilhermy. — France. 

Albert  Lenoir. — France. — Secretaire. 

R.  Cremer,  architecte,  conseiller,  a  Aix-la-Chapelle. — Prusse  et  Etats  de 
l’Allemagne  du  nord.  r 

Fr.  Schmidt,  professeur  d’architecture  a  l'Ecole  des  beaux-arts. — Autriche. 

Le  docteur  Rota. — Grece. 

A.  Mariette-Bey. — Egypte. 

R.  M.  Hunt. — Etats-Unis  d’Amerique. 

James  Fergusson,  Esq. — Grande-Bretagne. — Vice-President. 

Suppleant :  Lieut.-col.  Scott,  R.  E. 

Professor  Donaldson. — Reporter  to  H.  M.  Government. 


Jury  for 
Sculpture. 


Jury  for 
Architec¬ 
ture. 


QUATRIEME  SECTION.— CLASSE  5. 

Gravure  et  Litiiographie. 

Le  vicomte  II.  DelaoGrde,  conservateur  des  Estampes  a  la  Bibliotheque  im-  Uny  for 
periale. — France. — Vice-President.  ai^dLitluf- 

Henriquel-Dupont,  graveur,  membre  de  l’lnstitut. — France.— President.  graphy. 

Marcille. — France. — Secretaire. 

Achille  Martinet,  graveur,  membre  de  Plnstitut. — France. 

Mouilleron,  lithographe. — France. 

Ehrhardt,  professeur  a  Dresde. — Prusse  et  Etats  de  l’Allemagne  du  nord. 

F.  Leslie. — Etats-Unis  d’Amerique. 

Jul.  Marshall,  Esq. — Grande-Bretagne. 

Captain  Hichens,  R.  E. — Grande-Bretagne. 

J.  Marshall ,  Esq. — Reporter  to  H.  M.  Government. 
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Group  jury. 


Jury  for 
Printing 
and  Books. 


Jury  for 
Paper,  Sta¬ 
tionery,  and 
Binding. 


Jury  for 
application 
of  Drawing, 
&c.  to  com¬ 
mon  arts. 


JURY  DE  GROUPE. 

President. 

Le  comte  de  Nieuwerkerke,  senateur,  surintendant  des  Beaux- Arts,  membre 
de  la  Commission  imperiale. 

Membres. 

Les  membres  des  4  sections  du  Jury. 

Secretaires. 

Le  marquis  de  Chennevieres,  conservateur-adjoint  des  Musees  imperiaux,  charge 
des  expositions  d’art,  chef  de  service. 

Le  comte  Clement  de  Bis,  secretaire-adjoint  du  Jury  des  Beaux- Arts  de  l’Ex- 
position  universelle  de  1855. 

Buon,  inspecteur-adjoint  des  Beaux-Arts. 


Jury  de  l’ Agriculture  et  de  l’Industrie. 


2e  Groupe. 

MATERIEL  ET  APPLICATION  DES  ARTS  LIBERAUX. 


JURYS  DE  CLASSE. 

CLASSE  6. — Produits  d’imprimerie  et  de  librairie. 

Le  vicomte  de  la  Gueronniere,  senateur. — France. — President. 

Derenemesnil,  chef  du  Service  des  travaux  a  lTmprimerie  imperial. — France.— 
Rapporteur. 

Jamar,  membre  de  la  Chambre  des  representants,  membre  du  Jury  inter¬ 
national  de  1862. — Belgique. 

Varrentrappv  docteur,  professeur  a  l’Ecole  poly  technique,  a,  Brunswick.— 
Prusse  et  Etats  de  l’Allemagne  du  nord. — Secretaire. 

George  Clowes,  Esq. — Grande -Bretagne. — Vice-President. 

Suppleant :  Rivers  Wilson,  Esq. 

Rev.  W.  Brookfield ,  Reporter  to  H.  M.  Government. 

CLASSE  7. — Ob  jets  de  papeterie  ;  reliures  ;  materiel  des  arts  de  la 
peinture  et  du  dessin. 

Anselme  Petetin,  conseiller  d’Etat,  directeur  de  lTmprimerie  imperiale. 
Suppleant :  Kleber,  fabricant  de  papiers. 

Roulhac,  negociant,  ancien  juge  au  Tribunal  de  commerce  de  la  Seine,  membre 
de  la  Chambre  de  commerce  de  Paris. — France. — Vice-President. 

E.  Hosch,  fabricant,  a  Diiren. — Prusse  et  Etats  de  l’Allemagne  du  nord. — 
President. 

H.  Meynier,  fabricant  de  papier,  a  Fiume. — Autriche. 

Warren  de  la  Rue,  F.  R.  S. — Grande-Bretagne. — Secretaire  rapporteur. 
Suppleant :  F.  Hankey,  Esq. 

Dr.  Appell,  Reporter  to  H.  M.  Government. 

CLASSE  8. — Application  du  dessin  et  de  la  plastique  Aux  arts 

USUELS. 

Baltard,  membre  de  l’lnstitut. — France. — Rapporteur. 

Ed.  Taigny,  maitre  des  requetes  au  Conseil  d’Etat. — France.— Secretaire. 
Antoine  Bovy,  graveur. — Suisse. 

R.  Redgrave,  R.  A. — Grande-Bretagne. — President. 

Suppleant :  H.  A.  Bowler,  Esq. 

R.  Redgrave ,  R.  A. — Reporter  to  H.  M.  Government. 
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CLASSE  9. — Epreuves  et  appareils  de  photographie. 

Le  comte  Olympe  Aguado,  membre  de  la  Societe  de  photographie. — France. — 
President. 

Niepce  de  Saint-Victor. — France. 

H.  Vogel,  docteur,  professeur  a  1’ Academic  polytechnique  a  Berlin. — Prusse 
et  Etat  s  de  1’ Allemagne  du  nord. — Secretaire  rapporteur. 

A.  Melingo,  conseiller  municipal,  a  Vienne. — Autriche. — Vice-President. 

W.  A.  Adams. — Etats-Unis. 

Suppleant:  W.  A.  Hoppin. 

Dr.  Hugh  W.  Diamond. — Grande-Bretagne. 

Suppleant :  Lieut.-col.  C.  Gordon,  R.  E. 

Dr.  Diamond  and  C.  T.  Thompson ,  Esq. — Reporters  to  H.  M.  Government. 

CLASSE  10. — Instruments  de  musique. 

Le  general  Mellinet,  senateur,  commandant  superieur  de  la  garde  nationale  de 
la  Seine. — France. — President. 

Ambroise  Thomas,  membre  de  l’lnstitut,  professeur  au  Conservatoire  imperial 
de  musique  et  de  declamation. — France. — Vice-President. 

Kastner,  membre  de  l’lnstitut. — France. 

Fetis,  membre  de  l’Academie  royale  des  sciences,  des  lettres  et  des  beaux-arts, 
directeur  du  Conservatoire  royal  de  musique  de  Bruxelles,  membre  des 
Jurys  internationaux  de  1855  et  1862. — Belgique. — Rapporteur. 

Suppleant :  Gevaert,  compositeur  de  musique. 

Jules  Schiedmayer,  fabricant  d’instruments  de  musique  a  Stuttgard. — Wur- 
temberg. 

E.  Hanslick,  docteur,  professeur  de  l’histoire  de  la  musique  a  PUniversite  de 
V  ienne. — Autri  che. — Secretaire. 

Lord-Gerald  Fitzgerald. — Grande-Bretagne. 

Suppleant :  Hon.  Seymour  Egerton. 

F.  Clay ,  Esq.,  Reporter  to  H.  M.  Government. 

CLASSE  11. — Appareils  et  instruments  de  l’art  medical,  ambulances 

CIVILES  ET  MILITAIRES. 

Nelaton,  chirurgien  ordinaire  de  l’Empereur,  professeur  a  la  Faculte  de 
medecine  de  Paris,  membre  de  l’Academie  imperiale  de  medecine. — France. 
— President. 

Tardieu,  president  de  l’Academie  imperiale  de  medecine,  professeur  a  la 
Faculte  de  medecine  de  Paris,  medecin  consultant  de  l’Empereur,  membre 
du  Jury  international  de  1855. — France. — Secretaire  rapporteur. 

Thomas  W.  Evans,  medecin  dentiste  de  S.  M.  l’Empereur, — Etats-Unis 
d’Amerique. 

Sir  J.  F.  Olliffe,  M.D. — Grande-Bretagne. — Vice-President  ;  and — Reporter  to 
H.  M.  Government. 

CLASSE  12. — Instruments  de  Precision  et  Materiel  de  l’enseignement 

des  Sciences. 

Milne-Edwards,  membre  de  l’lnstitut,  doyen  de  la  faculte  des  sciences  de 
Paris,  professeur  au  Museum  d’histoire  naturelle,  membre  du  Jury  inter¬ 
national  de  1855. — France. — President. 

Foucault,  membre  de  l’lnstitut,  physicien  de  l’Observatoire  imperial  de  Paris, 
membre  du  Jury  international  de  1855. — France. 

Lissajous,  professeur  au  lycee  Saint-Louis,  membre  du  Jury  international  de 
1862. — France. — Secretaire  rapporteur. 

G.  Magnus,  membre  de  l’Academie  royale  des  sciences,  conseiller  intime, 
professeur  de  PUniversite,  a  Berlin. — Prusse  et  Etats  de  P Allemagne  du 
nord. — Vice-President.  r 

Le  professeur  Barnard. — Etats-Unis  d’Amerique. 

C.  Brooke,  Esq.  F.R.S. — Grande-Bretagne. 

Suppleant :  Lt.-Col.  Strange,  F.R.S. 

C.  R.  Weld,  Esq. — Reporter  to  II. M.  Government. 


Jury  for 
Photo¬ 
graphy. 


Jury  for 
Musical 
Instru¬ 
ments. 


Jury  for 
Surgical  In¬ 
struments. 


Jury  for 
Mathe¬ 
matical  and 
Philo- 
sophical  In¬ 
struments. 


Jury  for 
Maps,  &c. 


Group  jury. 


Jury  for 
Fancy  Fiu'- 
niture. 


Jury  for 
Upholstery 
and  Decora¬ 
tive  Work. 
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CLASSE 13. — Cartes  et  Appareils  de  Geographie  et  de  Cosmographie. 

Le  vice-amiral  Paris,  membre  de  l’lnstitut,  directeur  general  du  Depot  des  cartes 
de  la  marine,  membre  du  Jury  international  de  1862. — France. — Vice- 
President. 

Ferri  Pisani,  colonel  d’etat-major. — France. — Secretaire  rapporteur. 

H.  W.  Dove,  membre  de  l’Academie  royale  des  sciences,  conseiller  intime, 
professeur  de  l’Universite,  a  Berlin. — Prusse  et  Etats  de  l’Allemagne  du 
nord. — President. 

Capt.  G.  H.  Richards,  R.N.,  F.R.S. — Grande-Bretagne. 

Suppleant  :  Lt.-Col.  Cooke,  R.E. 

Lt.~Col.  Cooke,  R.E.,  F.R.G.S. — Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

Jury  de  Groupe. 

Presidents. 

Elie  de  Beaumont,  senateur,  secretaire  perpetuel  de  FAcademie  des  sciences, 
inspecteur  general  des  mines.  Membre  de  la  Commission  imperiale. — 
France. — President. 

Feer-Herzog,  membre  du  Conseil  federal. — Suisse. — Vice-President. 

Lord  Houghton. — Grande-Bretagne. — Vice-President. 

Suppleant  :  Baillie  Cochrane,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Membres. 

Les  presidents  et  rapporteurs  des  8  jurys  de  classes. 

Secretaires. 

Ad.  Focillon,  professeur  de  l’Universite,  membre  du  Jury  international  de 
1855,  chef  de  service. 

Grateau,  ingenieur  civil  des  mines. 

Monod  de  Montricher,  attache  a  la  Commission  imperiale. 

Privat-Deschanel,  professeur  de  l’Universite. 

Davanne,  membre  du  Comite  d’admission. 

3e  Groupe. 

MEUBLES  ET  AUTRES  OBJETS  DESTINES  A  L’HABITATION. 

JURYS  DE  CLASSE. 

CLASSE  14. — Meubles  de  luxe. 

Du  Sommerard,  directeur  du  musee  des  Thermes  et  de  l’hotel  de  Cluny, 
membre  des  Jurys  internationaux  de  1855  et  1862. — France. — President. 

Williamson,  administrateur  du  mobilier  de  la  Couronne. — France. 

W.  Knussmann,  fabricant  de  meubles,  a  Mayence. — Hesse. 

Fr.  Stache,  architecte. — Autriche. 

Le  comte  Finocchietti,  gouverneur  du  palais  de  S.M.  le  roi  d’ltalie,  membre 
de  la  Commission  royale. — Italie. 

J.  H.  Pollen,  Esq. — Grande-Bretagne Secretaire  rapporteur. 

Suppleant :  Owen  Jones,  Esq. 

J.  H.  Pollen,  Esq. — Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  15. — OUYRAGES  DE  TAPISSIER  ET  DE  DECORATEUR. 

Gustave  de  Rothschild. — France. 

Dieterle,  artiste  peintre  decorateur,  membre  du  Jury  international  de  1855, 
membre  du  Conseil  de  perfectionnement  du  Conservatoire  des  arts  et 
metiers. — France. — Secretaire  rapporteur. 

E.  Romberg,  vice-president  de  la  Commission  beige  de  1867,  directeur  general 
honoraire  des  Beaux-Arts,  des  Lettres  et  des  Sciences. — Belgique. — 
President. 

M.  Digby  Wyatt,  Esq.,  F. S. A.— Grande-Bretagne ;  and — Reporter  to  H.M. 
Government. 
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CLASSE  16. — Cristaux,  verrerie  de  luxe  et  vitraux. 

Peligot,  membrerde  l’Institut,  professeur  au  Conservatoire  imperial  des  arts  et 
metiers  et  a  l’Ecole  imperiale  centrale  des  arts  et  manufactures,  membre  des 
jurys  internationaux  de  1851,  1855  et  1862. — France. — President. 

Georges  Bontemps,  ancien  fabricant. — France. — Rapporteur. 

Jonet,  membre  de  la  Chambre  des  representants,  vice-president  du  Comite  des 
maitres  verriers  du  Ilainaut,  membre  du  Jury  international  de  1862. — 
Belgique. 

Hasenclever,  docteur,  directeur  general  de  la  societe  anonyme  Rhenania,  a 
Aix-la-Chapelle. — Prusse  et  Etats  de  l’Allemagne  du  nord. 

Rasch,  fabricant. — Autricbe. 

E.  W.  Cooke,  R.A.,  F.R.S. — Grande- Bretagne. — Vice-President. 

Suppleant :  Henry  Chance,  Esq. 

Henry  Chance ,  Esq.  and  Qambier  Parry ,  Esq.  ( Glass  painting ). — Reporters 
to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  1 7. — PORCELAINES,  FAIENCES  ET  AUTRES  POTERIES  DE  LUXE. 

Regnault,  membre  de  l’lnstitut,  professeur  au  College  de  France  et  a  l’Ecole 
polytechnique,  directeur  de  la  Manufacture  imperiale  de  Sevres. — France. — 
President. 

Dommartin,  negociant,  juge  au  Tribunal  de  commerce  de  la  Seine. — France. 

Chandelon,  professeur  a  1' Uni ver site  de  Liege,  membre  de  l’Academie  royale 
de  medecine,  membre  du  Jury  international  de  1862. — Belgique. — Secretaire 
rapporteur.  , 

Paul  March,  fabricant,  a  Charlottenbourg. — Prusse  et  Etats  de  l’Allemagne 
du  nord. 

Germain  Halphen. — Chine. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. — Grande-Bretagne. — Vice-President. 

Suppleant:  J.  C.  Robinson,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

L.  Arnoux,  Esq. — Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  18. — Tapis,  tapisseries,  et  autres  tissus  d’ameublement. 

Badin,  directeur  des  Manufactures  imperiales  des  Gobelins  et  de  Beauvais 
membre  des  Jurys  internationaux  de  1855  et  1862. — France. — President. 

Carlhian,  negociant,  president  de  la  Chambre  syndicale  des  tissus. — France. — 
Secretaire.  r 

F.  Leisler,  fabricant,  a  Hanau. — Prusse  et  Etats  de  PAllemagne  du  nord _ 

Rapporteur. 

De  Carauza,  ingenieur,  ancien  directeur  de  la  verrerie  imperiale  ottomane, 
professeur  de  chimie. — Turquie. 

Adalbert  de  Beaumont. — Perse. 

Peter  Graham,  Esq. — Grande-Bretagne. — Vice-President. 

M.  Dighy  Wyatt,  Esq.,  F.S.A. — Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  19. — Papiers  peints. 

Aldrophe,  architecte  de  la  Commission  imperiale,  membre  du  Jury  interna¬ 
tional  de  1862. — France. — President. 

Delicourt,  ancien  fabricant,  president  du  Conseil  des  prud’hommes  de  Paris 
(produits  chimiques). — France. — Vice-President. 

J.  G.  Crace,  Esq. — Grande-Bretagne. — Secretaire  rapporteur. 

M.  Diyhy  Wyatt,  Esq.,  F.S.A. — Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  20. — Coutellerie. 

Le  general  Guiod,  membre  des  Jurys  internationaux  de  1855  et  1862. — 
France. — President. 

Dubocq,  ingenieur  en  chef  au  Corps  imperial  des  mines,  membre  du  Jury 
international  de  1862,  a  Strasbourg. — France. — Secretaire  rapporteur. 

K.  Karmarsch,  docteur,  directeur  de  l’Ecole  poly  technique,  a  Hanovre. — 
Prusse  et  Etats  de  l’Allemagne  du  nord. — Vice-President. 

Wm.  Slade. — Etats-Unis  d’Amerique. 


Jury  for 
Glass  and 
Enamels. 


Jury  for 
Pottery. 


Jury  for 
Carpets, 
Tapestry, 
&c. 


Jury  for 
Paper  Hang¬ 
ings. 


Jury  for 
Cutlery. 


Jury  for 
Gold  and 
Silver  Plate. 


Jury  for 
Bronzes,  &c. 


Jury  for 
Clocks  and 
Watches. 


Jury  for 
Heating  and 
Lighting. 


Jury  for 
Perfumery. 
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Suppleant  :  Charles  H.  May. 

G.  Wostenholm,  Esq. — Grande-Bretagne. 

Suppleant :  C.  Asprey,  Esq. 

CLASSE  21. — Oreevrerie. 

Son  Exc.  le  due  de  Cambaceres,  grand  maitre  des  ceremonies,  senateur. — 
France. — President. 

P.  Christofle,  orfevre. — Prance. — Secretaire  rapporteur. 

G.  Hossauer,  ancien  orfevre  du  Roi,  r artiste  regu  a  l’Academie  royale  des 
Beaux- Arts,  a  Berlin. — Prusse  et  Etats  de  l’Allemagne  du  nord. — Vice- 
President. 

Percy  Doyle,  Esq.,  C.B. — Grande-Bretagne. 

Suppleant  :  G.  J.  Cayley,  Esq. 

G.  J.  Cayley ,  Esq. — Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  22. — Bronzes  d’art,  eontes  d’art  diverses,  objets  en 

METAUX  REPOUSSES. 

Le  baron  de  Butenval,  senateur. — France. — President. 

Barbedienne,  fabricant,  president  de  la  Reunion  des  fabricants  de  bronzes  et 
des  industries  de  Part  plastique. — France. — Rapporteur. 

L.  Ravene,  negociant,  membre  de  la  Chambre  de  commerce,  a  Berlin. — Prusse 
et  Etats  de  l’Allemagne  du  nord _ Secretaire. 

Le  chevalier  de  Friedland,  membre  du  Comite  consultatif  du  Musee  I.  R.  de 
l’industrie  et  des  beaux-arts. — Autriche. — Vice-President. 

Yekoussima  Magotarou,  secretaire  de  la  mission  japonaise. — Japon. 

G.  Wallis ,  Esq.,  Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  23. — Horlogerie. 

Laugier,  membre  de  PInstitut,  membre  du  Bureau  des  longitudes,  membre  du 
Jury  international  de  1862. — France. — President. 

Breguet,  horloger,  membre  du  Bureau  des  longitudes. — France. — Secretaire. 

Le  Docteur  Frick,  membre  du  Conseil  superieur  de  l’instruction  publique, 
membre  du  Jury  international  de  1862. — Bade. 

El.  Wartmann,  professeur  de  physique  a  l’Academie  de  Geneve,  membre  du 
Jury  international  de  1855. — Suisse. — Rapporteur. 

Ch.  A.  Wille,  fabricant  d’horlogerie  a  la  Chaux-de-Fonds.— -Suisse. 

C.  Frodsham,  Esq.— Grande-Bretagne. — Vice-President. 

C.  R.  Weld,  Esq.,  Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  24 _ Appareils  et  procedes  de  chaueeage  et  d’eclairage. 

Clerget,  membre  du  Conseil  de  la  societe  d’encouragement,  membre  du  Jury 
international  de  1855. — France. — President. 

Camus,  ingenieur  au  Corps  imperial  des  ponts  et  chaussees,  sous-directeur  de 
la  Compagnie  parisienne  du  gaz. — France. — Secretaire. 

G.  Stobwasser,  fabricant,  a  Berlin. — Prusse  et  Etats  de  l’Allemagne  du  nord. 
— Vice-President  rapporteur. 

J.  Tyndall,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. — Grande-Bretagne. 

Suppleant :  Amiral  Ryder,  C.B.,  R.N. 

Capt.  Webber,  R.E.,  Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  25. — Parfumerie. 

Barreswil,  membre  du  Comite  consultatif  des  arts  et  manufactures,  membre 
des  Jurys  internationaux  de  1855  et  1862. — France. — Rapporteur. 

Aubry-Lecomte,  commissaire-adjoint  de  la  marine,  conservateur  de  PExposi- 
tion  permanente  des  colonies. — France. — Secretaire. 

Le  colonel  Essad-Bey,  directeur  des  etudes  militaires  ottomanes  a  Paris. — 
Turquie. — Vice-President. 

Dr.  Odling. — Grande-Bretagne. — President. 

Sydney  Whiting,  Esq.,  Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 
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CLASSE  26. — Objets  de  maroquinerie,  de  tabletterie,  et  de 

VANNERIE. 

Wolowski,  membre  de  l’lnstitut,  professeur  au  Conservatoire  imperial  des  arts 
et  metiers,  membre  des  Jurys  internationaux  de  1851,  1855,  et  1862. — 
France. — President. 

Louis  Aucoc,  fabricant. — France. — Secretaire  rapporteur. 

Ch.  Stoelzel,  president  de  la  Societe  industrielle  de  Nuremberg,  et  professeur  a 
l’Ecole  provinciale  de  l’industrie. — Baviere. 

J.  J.  Bauer,  negociant,  membre  de  la  Chambre  de  commerce,  conseiller  de  la 
Bourse,  conseiller  I.R. — Autriche. 

J.  Stanley,  Esq. — Grande-Bretagne. — Vice-President 
Suppleant  :  F.  West,  Esq. 

Sydney  Whiting ,  Esq.,  Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

JURY  DE  GROUPE. 

Presidents. 

S.A.R.  le  Prince  de  Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen. — President. 

Suppleant:  le  due  de  Vale^ay  et  de  Sagan. — Prusse  et  Etats  de  l’Allemagne 
du  nord. 

Deniere,  ancien  president  du  Tribunal  de  commerce  de  la  Seine,  et  membre  du 
Conseil  municipal  de  Paris.  Membre  de  la  Commission  imperiale. — France. 
— Vice-President. 

Le  baron  de  Burg,  conseiller  aulique. — Vice-President. — Autriche. 

Membres. 

M.  les  Presidents  et  rapporteurs  des  13  jurys  de  classe. 

Secretaires. 

Ad.  Focillon,  chef  de  service. 

Philippe  Delaroche,  attache  au  Ministere  des  affaires  etrangeres. 

Aime  Girard,  repetiteur  de  chimie  a  l’Ecole  poly  technique. 

Hardy,  architecte. 

Elysee  Ollivier,  attache  au  secretariat  du  Jury  international  de  1855. 

Louis  Ser,  ingenieur  de  1’ Administration  de  1’ Assistance  publique. 

4e  Groupe. 

VETEMENTS  (TISSUS  COMPRIS)  ET  AUTRES  OBJETS  PORTES 
PAR  LA  PERSONNE. 

JURYS  DE  CLASSE. 

CLASSE  27. — Fils  et  tissus  de  coton. 

Gustave  Roy,  negociant,  membre  du  Comite  consultatif  des  arts  et  manufac¬ 
tures. — France. — President. 

Fauquet-Lemaitre,  manufacturier,  a  Bolbec. — France. — Secretaire  rapporteur. 
Henri  Loyer,  manufacturier,  membre  de  la  Chambre  de  commerce  de  Lille, 
vice-president  du  Comite  des  filateurs  du  Nord. — France. 

Jules  Koechlin,  manufacturier,  a  Mulhouse. — France. 

F.  Wplff,  fabricant,  membre  de  la  Chambre  de  commerce,  a  Gladbach. — Prusse 
et  Etats  de  l’Allemagne  du  nord. 

Ch.  Zimmermann. — Autriche. 

De  Gonzenbach,  president  du  Directoire  commercial,  a  Saint-Gall. — Suisse. 
Scherer,  membre  du  Conseil  des  manufactures. — Russie. 

Malcolm  Ross,  Esq. — Grande-Bretagne. — Vice-President. 

Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  (J.  O.  Murray ,  Esq .),  Reporter  to  H.M. 
Government. 

CLASSE  28. — Fils  et  tissus  de  lin  et  de  chanvre. 

V arin,  negociant. — France. — Vice-President. 

Legentil  fils,  membre  du  Comite  consultatif  des  arts  et  manufactures.— 
France. 


Jury  for 
Leather,  &c. 


Group  Jury. 


Jury  for 
Cotton, 
Thread,  &c. 


Jury  for 
Linen. 


Jury  for 
Combed 
Wool. 


Jury  for 

Carded 

Wool. 


Jury  for 
Silk. 
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Casse,  manufacturier,  a  Lille. — France. — Secretaire  rapporteur. 

De  Brabandere,  ancien  fabricant,  membre  suppleant  du  Jury  international  de 
1862. — Belgique.  , 

G.  Mevissen,  conseiller  intime. — Prusse  et  Etats  de  l’Allemagne  du  nord. — 
President. 

Charles  Lang,  fabricant  de  tissus  de  lin,  a  Blaubeuren. — Wurtemburg. 

A.  Regenhardt,  membre  de  la  Chambre  de  commerce,  conseiller  I.R.,  vice- 
president  de  la  Societe  des  industriels  de  Yienne. — Autriche. 

William  Spotten,  Esq. — Grande-Bretagne. 

Suppleant :  Georges  Wallis,  Esq. 

Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce  (J.  Slevelly,  Esq.').  Reporter  to  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment. 


CLASSE  29. — Fils  et  tissus  de  laine  peignee. 

G.  Larsonnier,  fabricant,  membre  de  la  Chambre  de  commerce  de  Paris,  mem¬ 
bre  du  Jury  international  de  1862. — France. — President. 

J.  E.  Charles  Seydoux,  manufacturier,  au  Cateau  (Nord). — France. — Rap¬ 
porteur. 

H.  Delattre  pere,  ancien  manufacturier,  membre  du  Jury  international  de  1855, 
a  Roubaix  (Nord). — France. 

De  Brunet,  negociant,  membre  de  la  Chambre  de  commerce  et  du  Conseil 
municipal  de  Reims,  membre  du  Jury  international  de  1855. — France. 

A.  Ledeboer,  fabricant,  a  Tilbourg. — Pays-Bas. 

Winkler,  fabricant,  a  Rochlitz  (Saxe). — Prusse  et  Etats  de  l’Allemagne  du 
nord. 

Nemesio  Singla. — Espagne.— Secretaire. 

Le  chevalier  A.  Rossi,  depute  au  parlement  italien,  membre  de  la  Commission 
royale,  fabricant  de  draperies  a  Schio. — Italie. 

W.  Morris,  Esq. — Grande-Bretagne. 

Suppleant :  J.  Law,  Esq. 

Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce  ( Chas .  Stead ,  Alfred  Illingworth,  Motley 
Waud ,  J.  V.  Godwin ,  Esquires ),  Reporters  to  II.  M.  Government. 

CLASSE  30. — Fils  et  tissus  de  laine  cardee. 

De  Montagnac,  fabricant,  depute  au  Corps  legislatif. — France. 

Guillaume  Petit,  ancien  manufacturier,  depute  au  Corps  legislatif,  membre  du 
Jury  international  de  1862. — France. — Vice-President. 

Y auquelin,  fabricant. — France. — Rapporteur. 

Laoureux,  membre  du  Senat,  membre  des  Jurys  internationaux  de  1855  et 
1862. — Belgique. — President. 

Suppleant  :  Offermann,  membre  de  la  Chambre  de  commerce  de  Yerviers. 

J.-H.  Plardt,  negociant,  a  Berlin. — Prusse  et  Etats  de  l’Allemagne  du  nord. 

Le  chevalier  Gustave  de  Scholler,  fabricant. — Autriche. — Secretaire. 

Ramiro  Larcher. — Portugal. 

C.  F.  Lundstroem,  fabricant,  a  Carlovik,  pres  Stockholm. — Suede. 

Andreieff,  membre  du  Conseil  des  manufactures. — Russie. 

Edward  Huth,  Esq. — Grande-Bretagne. 

Suppleant  :  H.  S.  Way,  Esq. 

Leeds  Chamber  of  Commerce  {Geo.  Leach,  Thomas  Nussey,  Esqrs.),  Reporters: 
to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  31. — Fils  et  tissus  de  soie. 

Alphonse  Payen,  negociant,  membre  de  la  Chambre  de  commerce  de  Paris, 
membre  des  Jurys  internationaux  de  1855  et  1862. — France. — President. 

Jules  Raimbert,  negociant. — France. — Secretaire  rapporteur. 

Girodon,  ancien  membre  de  la  Chambre  de  commerce  de  Lyon,  membre  des 
Jurys  internationaux  de  1855  et  1862. — France. 

Antoine  Harpke,  membre  de  la  Chambre  de  commerce,  conseiller  I.  R. — 
Autriche. 

Eug.  Battier,  de  Bale,  membre  du  Jury  international  de  1855. — Suisse. 
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Le  commandeur  J.-B.  Tasca,  president  de  ia  Chambre  de  commerce  de  Turin. 
— Italie. 

Sir  B.  S.  Phillips. — Vice-President. — Grande-Bretagne. 

Suppleant :  C.  Haden,  Esq. 

Leone  Levi,  Reporter  to  H.  M.  Government. 


CLASSE  32.— Chales. 

Germain  Thibaut,  ancien  fabricant,  syndic  du  Conseil  municipal  de  la  Seine,  Jury  for 
membre  du  Jury  international  de  1855. — France. — President.  Shawls. 

Gaussen,  ancien  fabricant,  membre  des  Jurys  internationaux  de  1851,  1855  et 
1862. — France. — Rapporteur. 

D.  Gerson,  negociant,  a  Paris. — Prusse  et  Etats  de  l’Allemagne  du  nord. — 
Secretaire. 

W.  H.  Clabburn,  Esq. — Grande-Bretagne. — Vice-President. 

Suppleant : — F.  P.  Hoare,  Esq. 

Leone  Levi ,  Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 


CLASSE  33. — Dentelles,  tulles,  broderles  et  passementeries. 

Louvet,  ancien  fabricant,  president  du  Tribunal  de  commerce  de  la  Seine. —  Jury  for 
France. — Secretaire;  rapporteur.  Lace. 

Lievin-Delhaye,  ancien  fabricant,  membre  du  Jury  international  de  1855,  a 
Calais. — France. 

Felix  Aubry,  ancien  juge  au  Tribunal  de  commerce  de  la  Seine,  membre  des 
Jurys  internationaux  de  1851,  1855,  et  1862. — President. 

Duhayon-Brunfant,  fabricant  de  dentelles,  a  Bruxelles  et  a  Ypres,  membre  du 
Jury  international  de  1862. — Belgique. — Vice-President. 

J.-H.-A.  Bergmann,  fabricant,  a  Berlin. — Prusse  et  Etats  de  l’Allemagne  du 
nord. 

Kursteiner,  manufacturier,  a  Saint-Gall. — Suisse. 

De  Launay,  attache  au  Conseil  des  travaux  publics,  membre  de  la  Commission 
ottomane. — Turquie. 

Daniel  Biddle,  Esq. — Grande-Bretagne. 

Suppleant :  Thomas  Ball,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Palliser  and  Leone  Levi ,  Reporters  to  H.M.  Government. 


CLASSE  34. — Articles  de  bonneterie  et  de  lingerie,  objets  acces- 

SOIRES  DU  VETEMENT. 


E.  Tailbouis,  fabricant. — France. — Rapporteur. 

Duvelleroy,  fabricant. — France. — President. 

Carcenac,  ancien  negociant,  ancien  juge  au  Tribunal  de  commerce  de  la  Seine. 
— France. 

Kindt,  inspecteur  general  de  l’industrie,  ancien  membre  des  Jurys  interna¬ 
tionaux  de  1855  et  1862. — Belgique _ Vice-President. 

Th.  Esche,  fabricant,  a  Leimbach  (Saxe). — Prusse  et  Etats  de  l’Allemagne  du 
nord. 

L.-J.  Groen,  manufacturier,  a  Copenhague. — Danemark. 

A.  J.  Mundella,  Esq. — Grande-Bretagne. 

Leone  Levi ,  Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 


Jury  for 
Hosiery. 


CLASSE  35. — Habillements  des  deux  sexes. 

A.  Dusautoy,  fournisseur  d’habillements  pour  les  armees,  membre  de  Conseil  Jury  for 
general  de  l’Yonne. — France. — President.  Clothing. 

Ch.  Petit,  fabricant. — France. — Secretaire  rapporteur. 

Latour,  fabricant. — France. 

Laville,  fabricant. — France. 

Balsan,  fabricant,  a  Chateauroux. — France. 

Hermann  Schmidt,  fabricant,  a  Pirmasens. — Baviere. 

Fred.  Uhl. — Autriche. — Vice-President. 

De  Boutowski,  directeur  du  Departement  du  commerce  et  des  manufactures. — 

Russie. 

Lieut.-col.  Hudson. — Grande-Bretagne. 

Leone  Levi,  Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 
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Jury  for 
Jewellery. 


Jury  for 
Portable 
Weapons. 


Jury  for 

Travelling 

Equipage. 


Jury  for 
Toys. 


Group  Jury. 


CLASSE  36. — JoAILLERI,  BIJOUTERIE. 

Fossin,  ancien  juge  au  Tribunal  de  commerce  de  la  Seine,  membre  des  Jurys 
intern ationaux  de  1855  et  1862. — France. — Vice-President. 

Baugrand,  joaillier-bijoutier,  juge  au  Tribunal  de  commerce  de  la  Seine. — 
France. — Rapporteur. 

Georges  Ehni,  chef  d’une  maison  d’exportation  de  bijouterie,  a  Stuttgard. — 
Wurtemberg. 

Le  comte  Dudley. — Grande- Bretagne. — President. 

Suppleant:  N.  S.  Maskelyne,  Esq. 

N.  S.  Maskelyne ,  Esq.  Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  37. — Armes  portatiyes. 

Le  general  baron  Treuille  de  Beaulieu,  membre  du  Jury  international  de  1862. 
— President. 

Suppleant:  Maldan,  chef  d’escadron  d’artillerie,  directeur  de  l’atelier  des 
modeles  d’armes  au  depot  central. 

Alexandre  Fouquier,  maitre  des  requetes  au  Conseil  d’Etat. — France. — 
Secretaire. 

Neuens,  colonel  de  l’etat-major  de  l’artillerie,  directeur  de  la  fonderie  royale 
de  canons  de  Liege. — Belgique. — Rapporteur. 

Suppleant  :  Vautier,  capitaine  commandant  d’artillerie,  professeur  a  l’Ecole 
militaire  de  Belgique.  , 

F.  Weyersberg,  fabricant,  a  Solingen. — Prusse  et  Etats  de  l’Allemagne  du 
nord. 

Godoline,  general-major,  membre  du  Comite  d’artillerie. — Russie. 

Major- gen.  Sir  \V.  Gordon,  K.C.B.,  R.E. — Grande-Bretagne. — Vice-President. 

Suppleant:  Major-Gen,  C.  Dickson,  C.B.,  R.A. 

Lt.-Col.  Owen,  R.A.,  Major  Leahy,  R.E.,  Capt.  Majendie,  R.A. — Reporters 
to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  38. — Ob  jets  de  Voyage  et  de  Campement. 

Alexis  Godillot,  fabricant. — France. 

Teston,  chef  de  bureau  au  Ministere  de  la  guerre,  commissaire  de  l’exposition 
permanente  de  l’Algerie. — France. — Secretaire  rapporteur. 

S.  E.  Mr.  Elorza  y  Aguirre. — Espagne. — President. 

Sir  S.  Baker. — Grande-Bretagne. 

Edward  Page,  Esq. — Grande-Bretagne. 

Suppleant :  MacLeod  of  MacLeod. 

Sir  S.  Baker. — Reporter  to  H.  M.  Government. 

CLASSE  39. — Bimbeloterie. 

Jules  Delbruck,  auteur  d’ouvrages  speciaux. — France.  —Secretaire  rapporteur. 

Trelon,  ancien  fabricant,  ancien  juge  au  Tribunal  de  commerce  de  la  Seine, 
membre  du  Jury  international  de  1855. — France. — President. 

Guthmann,  professeur  a  l’Ecole  des  arts  et  metiers,  a  Chemnitz  (Saxe). — • 
Prusse  et  Etats  de  l’Allemagne  du  nord. 

G.  C.  T.  Bartley,  Esq. — Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

JURY  DE  GROUPE. 

Presidents. 

Le  due  de  Manchester. — Grande-Bretagne. — President. 

Suppleant:  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  Hutt,  M.P.,  K.C.B. 

Arles  Dufour,  membre  de  la  Chambre  de  commerce  de  Lyon,  membre  de  la 
Commission  imperiale. — France. — Vice-President. 

Fortamps,  membre  du  Senat,  president  de  la  Commission  beige  de  l’Exposition 
universelle  de  1867,  membre  des  Jurys  internationaux  de  1855  et  1862. — 
Belgique. — Vice-President. 

Membres-. 

Les  presidents  et  rapporteurs  des  13  Jurys  de  classe.— France. 
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Secretaires. 

Focillon,  chef  de  service. 

Alfred  Collin,  negociant. 

Deschamps,  ingenieur  civil. 

Mimerel  fils,  manufacturer. 

Rondelet,  fabricant  de  tissus. 

5e  Geoupe. 

PRODUITS  (BRUTS  ET  OUVRES)  DES  INDUSTRIES  EXTRAC¬ 
TIVES. 

JURYS  DE  CLASSE. 

CLASSE  40. — Produits  de  Sexploitation  des  mines  et  de  la 

METALLURGIE. 

De  Billy,  inspecteur  general  au  Corps  imperial  des  mines. — France. 

Daubree,  membre  de  l’lnstitut,  inspecteur  general  au  Corps  imperial  des  mines, 
professeur  au  Museum  et  a  l’Ecole  imperiale  des  mines,  membre  du  Jury 
international  de  1862. — France. — Vice-President. 

Goldenberg,  fabricant,  membre  des  Jurys  intemationaux  de  1851,  1855  et 
1862,  au  Zornhoff  (Bas-Rhin). — France. — President. 

Rivot,  ingenieur  en  chef  au  Corps  imperial  des  mines,  professeur  et  directeur 
des  laboratoires  et  du  Bureau  des  essais  a  l’Ecole  des  mines,  membre  du 
Jury  international  de  1855. — France. 

R.  Bluhme,  conseiller  superieur  des  mines,  a  Bonn. — Prusse  et  Etats  de  l’Alle- 
magne  du  nord. — Rapporteur. 

J.  A.  C.  das  Neves  Cabral. — Portugal. 

Le  chevalier  P.  de  Tunner,  directeur  de  l’academie  des  mines  de  Leoben. — 
Autriche. 

K.  Styffe,  chef  de  l’lnstitut  polytechnique,  a  Stockholm. — Suede. — Secretaire. 
Koulibine,  ingenieur  des  mines,  professeur  a  Plnstitut  des  Mines  de  Saint- 

Petersbourg. — Russie. 

Suppleant  :  Mestcherinoff,  ingenieur  des  mines. 

Le  Commandeur  J.  Curioni,  secretaire  de  l’lnstitut  lombard  des  sciences, 
lettres  et  arts. — Italic. 

L.  Tenre,  fils. — Republiques  de  l’Amerique  centrale  et  meridionale. 

S.  H.  Blackwell,  Esq. — Grande-Bretagne. 

Suppleant:  Capt.  W.  S.  Roden. 

Dr.  Ansted ,  F.R.S. — Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  41. — Produits  des  exploitations  et  des  industries 

EORESTIERES. 

Le  marquis  de  Vibraye,  proprietaire  sylviculteur,  correspondant  de  l’lnstitut, 
membre  de  la  Societe  imperiale  et  centrale  d’agriculture. — France. — 
President. 

Des  Meloizes,  conservateur  des  forets  a  Bourges. — France. — Rapporteur. 
Joseph  "VVessely,  inspecteur  general  des  domaines. — Autriche. — Vice-President. 
Ths.  Joh.  Heftye. — Norwege. 

Emile  Fournier. — Bresil. — Secretaire. 

Hon.  F.  D.  M’Gee. — Grande-Bretagne. 

Suppleant :  P .  L.  Simmonds,  Esq. 

P.  L.  Simmonds,  Esq. — Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  42. — Produits  de  la  chasse,  de  la  peche  et  des  cueillettes. 

Duchartre,  membre  de  l’lnstitut,  professeur  a  la  Faculte  des  sciences  de  Paris. 

— France.  — President. 

Servant,  negociant. — France. — Secretaire. 

Joseph  Provenzal,  consul  de  Grece  a  Bordeaux. — Grece. 

Le  baron  de  Bonnemains,  maire  du  16e  arrondissement,  ancien  inspecteur  des 
finances. — Turquie. — Rapporteur. 
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Bajanoff,  professeur  a  l’lnstitut  agricole  de  Saint-Petersbourg. — Russie. 

J oao  Martins  da  Silva  Continho. — Bresil. 

Prof.  Wyville  Thomson,  F.R.S. — Grande-Bretagne. — Vice-President. 

Suppleant:  Major  Michael,  M.S.C. 

Prof.  Thomson. — Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  43. — Produits  agricoles  (non  alimentaires)  de  facile 

CONSERVATION. 

Lestiboudois,  conseiller  d’Etat. — France. — President. 

Moll,  professeur  au  Conservatoire  imperial  des  arts  et  metiers,  membre  des 
Jurys  internationaux  de  1851,  1855r,et  1862. — France. — Rapporteur. 

Victor  Borie,  redacteur  en  chef  de  “  l’Echo  agricole.” — France. 

D.  R.  Gevers  Deynoot,  avocat,  secretaire  de  la  Societe  agricole  de  la  Hollanie, 
membre  de  la  Commission  royale  des  Pays-Bas. — Pays-Bas. 

De  Langsdorff,  secretaire  de  la  Societe  agricole  de  Bade. — Bade. 

Hecke. — Autriche. 

Le  chevalier  Philippe  Parlatore,  professeur  de  botanique  a  l’lnstitut  royal  de 
perfectionnement  pour  les  etudes  superieures,  a  Florence. — Italie. — Vice- 
President. 

Barral,  directeur  du  journal  “  1’ Agriculture.” — Turquie. — Secretaire. 

J.  G.  Wehner. — Republiques  de  1’Amerique  centrale  et  meridionale. 

D.  Hanbury,  Esq. — Grande-Bretagne. 

Dr.  T.  Thomson ,  F.R.S. — Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  44. — Produits  ciiimiques  et  pharmaceutiques. 

Balard,  membre  de  l’lnstitut,  professeur  au  College  de  France  et  a  la  Faculte 
des  sciences,  membre  des  Jurys  internationaux  de  1851,  1855,  et  1862. — 
France. — Rapporteur. 

Henri  Sainte-Claire  Deville,  membre  de  l’lnstitut,  maitre  des  conferences  a 
l’Ecole  normale  superieure,  professeur  a  la  Sorbonne,  membre  des  Jurys 
internationaux  de  1855  et  1862. — France. 

Daguin,  ingenieur  civil,  directeur  gerant  de  la  Societe  des  salines  de  Saint- 
Nicolas  (Meurthe),  juge  au  Tribunal  de  commerce  de  la  Seine. — France. — 
Secretaire. 

Von  Baumhauer,  membre  de  l’Academie  des  sciences  des  Pays-Bas  et  des 
Jurys  internationaux  de  1855  et  1862. — Pays-Bas. 

L.-A.-H.  Kunheim,  docteur,  fabricant,  a  Berlin. — Prusse  et  Etats  de  l’Alle- 
magne  du  nord. 

Le  professeur  de  Fehling,  conseiller  intime  a  Stuttgard. — Wurtemburg. — 
President. 

Le  docteur  Schrotter,  professeur. — Autr’che. 

J.  A.  Beck,  conseiller  de  justice. — Dane  mark. 

Danielsen,  medecin  en  chef,  laureat  de  l’lnstitut  de  France. — Norwege. 

Dr.  Frankland,  F.R.S. — Grande-Bretagne. 

Suppleant :  Dr.  David  Price. 

Dr.  Hofmann ,  Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  45. — Specimens  des  procedes  chimiques  de  blanchiment,  de 

TEINTURE,  D’lMPRESSION  ET  d’APPRET. 

Persoz,  professeur  au  Conservatoire  imperial  des  arts  et  metiers,  directeur  de 
la  condition  des  soies  et  des  laines,  membre  des  Jurys  internationaux  de 
1851,  1855,  et  1862. — France. — President. 

Aime  Boutarel,  teinturier,  membre  du  Jury  international  de  1862. — France. — 
Vice-President. 

Le  docteur  Aug.  Kekule,  professeur  a  1’Universite  de  Gand. — Belgique. 

L.  Reichenheim,  fabricant,  membre  de  la  Chambre  de  commerce,  a  Berlin.— 
Prusse  et  Etats  de  l’Allemagne  du  nord.  , 

P.  Bolley,  commissaire  suisse  a  l’Exposition  de  1851,  professeur  a  l’Ecole 
polytechnique  de  Zurich. — Suisse. — Rapporteur. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  F.R.S. — Grande-Bretagne. 

Suppleant  :  Dr.  Cameron. 

Prof.  Bolley ,  Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 
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CLASSE  46. — Cuirs  et  peaux. 

Fauler,  ancien  fabricant,  ancienjugeau  Tribunal  de  commerce  de  la  Seine, 
membre  des  Jurys  internationaux  de  1851,  1855,  et  1862. — France. — 
President. 

Ricord,  negociant,  juge  an  Tribunal  de  commerce  de  la  Seine. — France. — 
V  ice-President.  /.w;] 

Fr.  Suess,  fabricant,  a  Vienne. — Autriche. — Secretaire  rapporteur. 

Finck,  conseiller  de  commerce,  a  Darmstadt. — Hesse. 

Zinin,  membre  de  l’Academie  des  sciences  de  Saint-Petersbourg. — Russie. 

Le  caid  Nyssim. — Maroc. 

Dr.  Forbes  Watson,  A.M.,  F.R.S. — Grande-Bretagne. 

Suppleant :  J.  Evershed,  Esq. 

J.  Evershed ,  Esq. — Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

JURY  DE  GROUPE. 

Presidents. 

Dumas,  senateur,  membre  de  l’Institut,  membre  de  la  Commission  imperiale. — 
Pre  sident. — Fran  ce . 

A.  W.  Hofmann,  docteur,  membre  de  l’Academie  royale  des  sriences,  profes- 
seur  de  PUniversite,  a  Berlin. — Vice-President. — Prusse  et  Etats  de  l’Alle- 
magne  du  nord.  , 

Le  professeur  J.  Lawrence  Smith. — Etats-Unis  d’Amerique. — Vice-President. 

Membres. 

Les  presidents  et  rapporteurs  des  7  jurys  de  classe. 

Secretaires. 

Focillon,  chef  de  service. 

Cavare  fils,  ingenieur. 

Fourcade,  fabricant  de  produits  chimiques. 

Edmond  Fuchs,  ingenieur  au  Corps  imperial  des  mines. 

Martelet,  ingenieur  au  Corps  imperial  des  mines. 

6e  Groupe. 

INSTRUMENTS  ET  PROCEDES  DES  ARTS  USUELS. 

JURYS  DE  CLASSE. 

CLASSE  47. — Materiel  et  procedes  de  l’exploitation  des  mines 

ET  DE  LA  METALLURGIE. 

C'allon,  ingenieur  en  chef  au  Corps  imperial  des  mines,  professeur  a  l’j£cole 
des  mines,  membre  des  Jurys  internationaux  de  1855  et  1862. — France. — 
Rapporteur. 

Gustave  Salmon  fils,  negociant,  juge  au  Tribunal  de  commerce  de  la  Seine.— ■ 
France. — Secretaire. 

Lan,  ingenieur  au  Corps  imperial  des  mines,  membre  du  Jury  international  de 
1862. — France. 

Gernaert,  inspecteur  general  des  mines. — Belgique. — President. 

Suppleant  :  Van  Scherpenzeel-Thym,  ingenieur  principal  des  mines. 

M.  Braun,  ingenieur  en  chef  de  la  Societe  la  Vieille  Montagne,  a  Moresnet. — 
Prusse  et  Etats  de  l’Allemagne  du  nord. 

Warington  W.  Smyth,  Esq.,  F.R.S. — Grande-Bretagne. — Vice-President. 

Suppleant  :  C.  Le  Neve  Foster,  Esq. 

Warington  W.  Smyth,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  48. — Materiel  et  procedes  des  exploitations  rurales  et 

FORESTIERES. 

Le  general  Allard,  president  de  section  au  Conseil  d’Etat. — France. — Presi¬ 
dent. 
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Boitel,  inspecteur  general  de  l’agriculture.— -France. 

Herve-Mangon,  ingenieur  en  chef  au  Corps  imperial  des  ponts  et  chaussees* 
professeur  au  Conservatoire  des  arts  et  metiers,  mernbre  des  Jurys  interna- 
tionaux  de  1855  et  1862.— France. 

Leclerc,  inspecteur  general  de  l’agriculture  et  des  chemins  vicinaux,  mernbre 
du  Jurys  internationaux  de  1862. — Belgique. — Secretaire  rapporteur. 
Suppleant :  de  Mathelin,  vice-president  du  Conseil  superieur  d’ agriculture  de 
Belgique. 

Juhlin-Dannfelt,  mernbre  rapporteur  de  l’Academie  royale  d’agriculture,  a 
Stockholm. — Suede.  r 

Dr.  Adalbert  Fuchs,  professeur  a  l’Ecole  polytechnique  de  Yienne. — Autriche. 
— Vice-President. 

TcherniaiefF,  directeur  du  Musee  agricole  de  Saint-Petersbourg. — Russie. 

Jacob  Wilson,  Esq. — Grande -Bretagne. 

Suppleant:  Thomas  Webb,  Esq. 

CLASSE  49. — Engins  et  instruments  de  la  ciiasse,  de  la  peche  et 

DES  CUEILLETTE S . 

Coste,  mernbre  de  l’lnstitut,  professeur  au  College  de  France,  inspecteur 
general  des  peches. — France. — President. 

Coumes,  inspecteur  general  au  Corps  imperial  des  ponts  et  chaussees,  presi¬ 
dent  du  Comite  departemental  du  Bas-Rhin. — France. — Rapporteur. 

Paul  Calon,  consul  de  Danemark  a  Paris. — Danemark. 

Col.  Hon.  H.  F.  Keane. — Grande-Bretagne. — Vice-President. 

Suppleant:  Major  Edwards,  R.E. 

Major  Edwards,  R.E.,  and  Wentworth  L.  Cole ,  Esq.,  Reporters  to  H.M. 
Government. 

CLASSE  50. — Materiel  et  procedes  des  usines  agricoles  et  des 
industries  alimentaires. 

Boussingault,  mernbre  de  l’lnstitut,  professeur  au  Conservatoire  des  arts  et 
metiers,  mernbre  des  Jurys  internationaux  de  1855  et  1862. — France. — 
President.  , 

Loeuilliet,  directeur  de  l’Ecole  imperiale  d’agriculture  de  la  Saulsaie. — France. 
— Secretaire. 

Le  comte  Robert  de  Pourtales  proprietaire-agriculteur  a  Bandeville  pres  Dour- 
dan  (Seine-et-Oise). — France. — Rapporteur. 

Le  Dr.  Kraemer,  secretaire  general  des  cornices  agricoles  du  grand- duche  de 
Hesse. — Hesse. 

Le  chevalier  Gaetan  Cantoni,  professeur  d’agriculture  au  Musee  royal  industriel 
de  Turin. — Italie. — Vice-President. 

James  C.  Amos,  Esq. — Grande-Bretagne. 

Suppleant:  C.  Wren  Hoskyns,  Esq. 

Professor  T.  C.  Archer,  Reporter  to  II.  M.  Government. 

CLASSE  51. — Materiel  des  arts  chimiques  de  la  pharmacie  et  de 
la  Tannerie. 

Pelouze,  mernbre  de  l’lnstitut,  president  de  la  Commission  des  monnaies  et 
medailles,  mernbre  des  Jury  internationaux  de  1855  et  1862. — France. 
Fremy,  mernbre  de  Plnstitut,  professeur  a  l’Ecole  poly  technique  et  au  Museum 
d’histoire  naturelle,  mernbre  des  Jurys  internationaux  de  1855  et  de  1862. — 
France. — President. 

L.  Grandeau,  docteur  es  sciences  et  docteur  en  medecine. — France. — Secre¬ 
taire  rapporteur. 

Rudolph  Wagner,  professeur  a  Wurzbourgh. — Baviere. — Vice-President. 

J.  P.  Lesley,  mernbre  de  l’Academie  nationale. — Etats-Unis  d’Amerique. 
Suppleant:  Dr.  T.  Sterry-Hunt,  F.R.S.,  mernbre  du  jury  international  de 
1855. 

Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  C.B.,  F.R.S.— Grande-Bretagne. 

Suppleant :  Prof.  T.  C.  Archer. 

Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 
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CLASSE  52. — Moteurs,  generateurs  et  appareils  mecaniques 

SPECIALEMENT  ADAPTES  AUX  BESOINS  DE  L’EXPOSITION. 

Gouin,  ingenieur  constructeur,  membre  du  Conseil  municipal  et  de  la  Chambre 
de  commerce  de  Paris. — France. — Vice-President. 

Jacqniin,  ingenieur  au  Corps  imperial  des  ponts  et  chaussees,  professeur  a 
l’Ecole  des  ponts  et  chaussees,  directeur  de  1’exploitation  de  chemin  de  ferde 
l’Est. — France. — Secretaire  rapporteur. 

Mantion,  ingenieur  au  corps  imperial  des  ponts  et  chaussees,  membre  des  Jurys 
internationaux  de  1855  et  1862. — Belgique. — President. 

C.  R.  Goodwin. — Etats-Unis  d’Amerique. 

Jo  Scott  Russell,  Esq.,  F.R.S. — Grande-Bretagne.' 

Suppleant  :  Capt.  Beaumont,  R.E. 

J.  Scott  Bussell,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  53. — Machines  et  appareils  de  la  mecanique  generale. 

Combes,  membre  de  l’Institut,  in specteur  general  au  Corps  imperial  des  mines, 
directeur  de  l’Ecole  des  mines,  membre  des  Jurys  internationaux  de  1851, 
1855,  et  1862. — France. — President. 

Fourneyron,  ingenieur  civil. — France. 

Luuyt,  ingenieur  au  Corps  imperial  des  mines,  membre  du  Jury  international 
de  1862. — France. — Secretaire. 

F.  ^Reuleaux,  professeur  a  l’Academie  polytechnique,  a  Berlin. — Prusse  et 
Etats  de  l’Allemagne  du  nord. — Rapporteur. 

Diefenbach,  ingenieur  au  Conseil  royal  pour  l’industrie  et  le  commerce.- — 
Wurtemberg.  r 

Jenny,  professeur  a  l’Ecole  polytechnique  de  Vienne. — Autriche. 

Le  comte  de  Caithness. — Grande-Bretagne. 

Robert  Mallet,  Esq.,  F.R.S. — Grande-Bretagne. 

Suppleant :  John  Anderson,  Esq. 

R.  Mallet,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  54. — Machines -outils. 

Le  baron  Benouard  de  Bussierre,  depute  au  Corps  legislatif,  directeur  de  la 
Monnaie  de  Paris. — France. 

Le  general  Morin,  membre  de  l’lnstitut,  directeur  du  Conservatoire  imperial 
des  arts  et  metiers,  membre  des  Jurys  internationaux  de  1851,  1855,  et 
1862 . — France. — President . 

Tresca,  sous-directeur  et  professeur  au  Conservatoire  imperial  des  arts  et  metiers, 
membre  du  Jury  international  de  1855. — France. — Secretaire  rapporteur. 

Andries,  professeur  a  l’Ecole  speciale  du  genie  civil  de  l’Universite  de  Gand. 
— Belgique. 

J.  E.  Holmes. — Etats-TJnis  d’Amerique. — Vice-President. 

G.  W.  Hemans,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. — Grande-Bretagne. 

Suppleant  :  John  Anderson,  Esq. 

J.  Anderson ,  Esq.,  Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  55. — Materiel  et  procedes  du  fllage  et  de  la  corderie. 

Alcan,  professeur  au  Conservatoire  imperial  des  arts  et  metiers,  membre  des 
Jurys  internationaux  de  1855  et  1862. — France.— President. 

A.  Mercier,  constructeur-mecanicien,  a  Louviers. — France. 

G.  Scribe,  ancien  constructeur  de  machines,  membre  de  la  Chambre  de  com¬ 
merce  de  Gand. — Belgique. — Secretaire  rapporteur. 

J.  Wild  Siler,  manufacturier  a  Zurich. — Suisse. 

Le  commandeur  J.  de  Luca,  directeur  des  constructions  navales. — Italie. 

R.  D.  Marshall,  Esq. — Grande-Bretagne.— Vice-President. 

P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  Jun .,  Esq.,  Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  56. — Materiel  et  procedes  du  tissage. 

Nicolas  Schlumberger,  constructeur-mecanicien,  a  Gueb wilier  (Haut-Rhin). — 
France. 

Villeminot-Huard,  manufacturier,  membre  de  la  Chambre  de  commerce  de 
Reims,  membre  du  Jury  international  de  1862, — France. — President. 
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Henri  Scrive,  fabricant  a  Lille  (Nord). — France. — Secretaire  rapporteur. 

Kankelwitz,  professeur  a  l’Ecole  des  contre-maitres  de  fabriques,  a  Chemnitz 
(Saxe). — Prusse  et  .Etats  l’Allemagne  du  nord. 

M.  Curtis,  Esq. — Grande-Bretagne. 

Suppleant :  R.  Lloyd,  Esq. 

P.  Le  Neve  Foster ,  Jim.,  Esq. — Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  57. — Materiel  et  procedes  de  la  couture  et  de  la 

CONFECTION  DES  VETEMENTS. 

Le  baron  Seguier,  membre  de  l’lnstitut,  membre  des  Jurys  internationaux  de 
1851,  1855  et  1862.— France.— President. 

M.  Haas,  fabricant. — France. — Secretaire. 

D’Aligny. — Etats-Unis  d’Amerique. — Rapporteur. 

Peter  Tait,  Esq. — Grande-Bretagne. — Vice-President. 

Suppleant :  Capt.  Ponsomby  Cox,  R.E. 

Capt.  Hichens,  R.E. — Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  58. — Materiel  et  procedes  de  la  confection  des  objets  de 

MOBILIER  ET  d’hABITATION. 

Bouniceau,  ingenieur  en  chef  au  Corps  imperial  des  pouts  et  chaussees. — 
France. — President. 

Renard,  entrepreneur  de  travaux  publics. — France. — Secretaire  rapporteur. 

Le  chevalier  Gabriel  Capello,  dit  Moncalvo,  ancien  fabricant,  a  Turin. — ■ 
Italie. 

Lieut.-Col.  Ewart,  R.E. — Grande-Bretagne. — Vice-President. 

Lieut.  Chadwick ,  R.E. —  Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  59. — Materiel  et  procedes  de  la  papeterie,  des  teintures 

ET  DES  IMPRESSIONS. 

Charles  Laboulaye,  ancien  fabricant,  membre  du  Jury  international  de  1862. — • 
France. — President. 

F.  Normand,  ancien  constructeur  mecanicien. — France. — Rapporteur. 

Auguste  Doumerc,  directeur  des  papeteries  du  Marais  de  Sainte-Marie. — 

France. — Secretaire. 

Le  chevalier  Francis  W  ertheim,  vice-president  de  la  Chambre  de  commerce. — 
Autriche. — Vice-President. 

Wyndham  S.  Portal,  Esq. — Grande-Bretagne. 

Suppleant :  Rev.  W.  H.  Brookfield. 

Capt.  Beaumont,  R.E. — Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  60. — Machines,  instruments  et  procede  usites  dans  divers 

TRAVAUX. 

Leblanc,  maitre  des  requetes  au  Conseil  d’Etat,  vice-president  du  Comite  de 
perfectionnement  des  lignes  telegraphiques,  membre  du  Jury  international 
de  1862. — France. — Secretaire  rapporteur. 

Ch.  Callon,  ingenieur  civil,  professor  a  l’Ecole  centrale  des  arts  et  manu¬ 
factures. — France. — Vice-President. 

C.  F.  Beyer,  Esq.  —Grande-Bretagne. — President. 

Capt.  Beaumont ,  R.E. — Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  61. — Carrosserie  et  charronnage. 

Louis  Binder,  ancien  juge  au  Tribunal  de  commerce  de  la  Seine. — France. — 
President. 

Charles  Lavollee,  administrateur  de  la  Compagnie  generale  des  omnibus. — 
France.  , 

Guillaume  Mengelbier,  fabricant,  a  Aix-la-Chapelle. — Prusse  et  Etats  de 
l’Allemagne  du  nord. — Secretaire. 

G.  N.  Hooper,  Esq. — Grande-Bretagne. — Vice-President  rapporteur. 

Suppleant :  Minion  Campbell,  Esq. 

G.  N.  Hooper ,  Esq. — Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 
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CLASSE  62. — Bourellerie  et  sellerie. 

Le  prince  de  Beauvau,  depute  au  Corps  legislatif. — France. — President. 

Noisette,  ingenieur,  directeur  des  ateliers  et  des  constructions  de  la  Compagnie 
generate  des  omnibus. — France. — Secretaire  rapporteur. 

Della  Yos,  professeur  a  1’ Academic  agricole  de  Moscou. — Russie. — Vice- 
President. 

Capt.  Fenn. — Grande-Bretagne. 

Suppleant :  Henry  Goschen,  Esq. 

Henry  Goschen ,  Esq. — Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  63. — Materiel  des  chemins  de  eer. 

Gayant,  inspecteur  general  au  Corps  imperial  des  ponts  et  chaussees. — France. 
— President. 

Eugene  Flachat,  ingenieur-conseil  des  chemins  de  fer  de  l’Ouest  et  du  Midi, 
membre  des  Jurys  internationaux  de  1855  et  1862. — France. 

Couche,  ingenieur  en  chef  au  Corps  imperial  des  mines,  professeur  a  l’Ecole 
des  mines. — France. — Secretaire. 

Spitaels,  ancien  membre  du  Senat,  et  membre  des  Jurys  internationaux  de 
1855  et  1862. — Belgique. — Vice-President. 

Suppleant :  Poncelet,  ingenieur  en  chef  des  ponts  et  chaussees. 

Th.  Weishaupt,  ingenieur  des  chemins  de  fer,  conseiller  intime,  au  Ministere 
des  travaux  publics,  a  Berlin. — Prusse  et  Etats  de  l’Allemagne  du  nord. 

H.  D.  Schmidt,  constructeur  de  machines,  a  Vienne. — Autriche. 

Suppleant :  Le  chevalier  Theodore  de  Goldschmidt,  ingenieur  de  la  Compagnie 
des  chemins  de  fer  du  sud  de  P Autriche. 

J.  E.  M’Connell,  Esq. — Grande-Bretagne. — Rapporteur. 

Suppleant:  Sir  Donald  Campbell,  Bart. 

Sir  Donald  Campbell ,  Bart. — Reporter  to  H.  M.  Government. 

CLASSE  64. — Materiel  et  procedes  de  la  telegraphie. 

Le  vicomte  de  Vougy,  directeur  general  des  lignes  telegraphiques. — France. — 
President. 

Edmond  Becquerel,  membre  de  l’lnstitut,  professeur  au  Conservatoire  imperial 
des  arts  et  metiers,  membre  des  Jurys  internationaux  de  1855  et  1862. — 
France. — Secretaire  rapporteur. 

E.  W.  Siemens,  docteur,  fabricant,  membre  de  la  Chambre  de  commerce,  a 
Berlin. — Prusse  et  Etats  de  l’Allemagne  du  nord. 

G,  Wheatstone,  Esq.,  F.R.S. — Vice-President. — Grande-Bretagne. 

Suppleant:  Lord  Sackville  Cecil. 

Robert  Sabine ,  Esq. — Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  65. — Materiel  et  procedes  du  genie  civil,  des  travaux 

PUBLICS  ET  DE  L’ARCHITECTURE. 

Reynaud,  inspecteur  general  au  Corps  imperial  des  ponts  et  chaussees,  pro¬ 
fesseur  a  l’Ecole  polytechnique  et  a  l’Ecole  imperiale  des  ponts  et  chaussees. 
— France. — President. 

Viollet-Le-Duc,  architecte. — France. 

Delesse,  ingenieur  en  chef  au  Corps  imperial  des, mines,  maitre  de  conferences 
a  l’Ecole  normale  superieure,  et  professeur  a  l’Ecole  des  mines,  membre  des 
Jurys  internationaux  de  1855  et  1862. — France. 

Le  baron  Baude,  ingenieur  au  Corps  imperial  ,des  ponts  et  chaussees,  pro¬ 
fesseur  a  l’Ecole  des  ponts  et  chaussees  et  a  l’Ecole  des  beaux  arts. — France. 
— Secretaire. 

B.  Schoenfelder,  ingenieur,  conseiller  intime,  au  Ministere  des  travaux  publics, 
a  Berlin. — Prusse  et  Etats  de  l’Allemagne  du  nord. — Vice-President 
rapporteur. 

Theophile  Hauser,  architecte. — Autriche. 

Le  chevalier  Antoine  Cipolla,  ingenieur. — Italie. 

C.  H.  Gregory,  Esq. — Grande-Bretagne. 

Suppleant:  Major  A.  Clarke,  R.E. 

Henry  Cole,  C.B.,  Capt.  Ponsonby  Cox,  R.E. — Reporters  to  HM.  Government. 
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CLASSE  66. — Materiel  de  la  navigation  et  du  sauvetage. 

De  Freminville,  sous-directeur  de  l’Ecole  du  genie  maritime.-. — France.— 
Secretarie  rapporteur. 

Augustin  Normand,  constructed  au  Havre. — France. 

Dumoustier,  chef  de  division  au  Ministere  de  1’ agriculture,  du  commerce  et  des 
travaux  publics. — France. — Vice-President. 

Van  Oordt,  president  de  la  Commission  royale  des  Pays-Bas. — Pays  -Bas. 
Boutakov,  vice-amiral,  agent  du  Ministere  de  la  marine,  a  Londres. — Russie. 
— President. 

Capt.  F.  Arrow. — Grande-Bretagne. 

Suppleant:  Rev.  J.  Woolley,  LL.D. 

C.  W.  Merrifield,  Esq.,  F.R.S. — Reporter  to  H.M.  Government . 

JURY  DE  GROUPE. 

Presidents. 

Du  Puy  de  Lome,  conseiller  d’Etat,  membre  de  l’lnstitut,  membre  de  la  Com¬ 
mission  imperiale. — France. — President. 

Lefuel,  membre  de  l’lnstitut,  membre  de  la  Commission  imperiale. — France. — 
Vice-President. 

Lord  Richard  Grosvenor. — Grande-Bretagne. — Vice-President. 

Suppleant:  Hugh  C.  E.  Childers,  Esq.  M.P. 

Membres. 

Les  presidents  et  rapporteurs  des  20  jurys  de  classe. 

Secretaires. 

Cheysson,  ingenieur  au  Corps  imperial  des  pouts  et  chaussees,  chef  de  service* 
Hangard,  ingenieur  civil. 

Le  Bleu,  igneur  au  Corps  imperial  deS  mines. 

Marin,  ingenieur  au  Corps  imperial  des  ponts  et  chaussees. 

Henri  Mathieu,  ingenieur  au  chemin  de  fer  du  Midi. 

Jules  Moran diere,  ingenieur  civil  attache  a  la  Compagnie  du  chemin  de  fer  du 
Nord. 

Arnould  Thenard,  attache  a  la  Commission  imperiale  de  1862. 

7e  GROUPE. 

ALIMENTS  (FRAIS  OU  CONSERVES)  A  DIVERS  DEGRES  DE 
PREPARATION. 

JURYS  DE  CLASSE. 

CLASSE  67. — Cereales  et  autres  produits  farineux  comestibles, 

AVEC  LEURS  DERIVES. 

Darblay  jeune,  negociant,  membre  de  la  Chambre  de  commerce  de  Paris, 
depute  au  Corps  legislatif. — France. — President. 

Porlier,  chef  de  bureau  au  Ministere  de  l’agriculture,  du  commerce  et  des 

travaux  publics,  membre  du  Jury  international  de  1862 _ France. — 

Secretaire-Rapporteur. 

Eisner  de  Gronow,  proprietaire,  agriculteur,  membre  du  Conseil  central  de 
l’agriculture,  a  Kalinowitz. — Prusse  et  Etats  de  FAllemagne  du  nord. — 
Vice-President. 

Le  comte  de  Picalho. — Portugal. 

Le  comte  de  Henri  Zichy. — Autriche. 

Le  Chevalier  Targioni-Torzetti,  professeur  a  l’lnstitut  royal  de  perfeetionne- 
ment  pour  les  etudes  superieures,  membre  de  la  Commission  royale. — Italic. 
Ohannes  Effendi  Tuyssuzian,  membre  de  la  Commission  ottomane, — Turquie.  • 
J.  Druce,  Esq. — Grande-Bretagne. 

Suppleant  :  C.  Woolloton,  Esq. 
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CLASSE  68. — Produits  de  la  boulangerie  et  de  la  patisserie. 

Husson,  membre  de  l’lnstitut,  directeur  de  P Administration  generale  de 
Passistance  publique,  a  Paris. — France. — President. 

Foubert,  cbef  de  division  au  Ministere  de  l’agriculture,  du  commerce  et  des 
travaux  publics. — France. — Secretaire  rapporteur. 

Roman  Uhl,  boulanger  de  la  cour. — Autriche. 

Le  chevalier  Joseph  Orosi,  professeur  de  chimie  a  l’Universite  royale  de  Pise, 
membre  de  la  Commission  royale. — Italie. 

CLASSE  69.— Corps  gras  alimentaires,  laitage  et  ceups. 

Wurtz,  doyen  de  la  Faculte  de  medecine,  membre  de  l’Academie  de  medecine, 
membre  des  Jurys  internationaux  de  1855  et  1862. — France. — President. 

Poggiale,  membre  de  l’Academie  de  medecine  et  du  Conseil  de  sante  des 
armees,  inspecteur  general  de  la  pharmacie  militaire. — France. — Secretaire 
rapporteur. 

Jos.  Repond,  membre  de  la  commission  federale _ Suisse. 

Le  marquis  E.  Bertone  de  Sambuy,  president  du  Comice  agricole  et  de  la 
Commission  cenologique  de  Turin. — Italie. 

CLASSE  70. — Viandes  et  Poissons.- 

Payen,  membre  de  l’lnstitut,  professeur  au  Conservatoire  imperial  des  arts  et 
metiers  et  a  l’Ecole  centrale  des  arts  et  manufactures,  membre  des  Jurys 
internationaux  de  1851,  1855,  et  1862. — France. — President. 

A.  Legendre,  membre  du  Conseil  municipal  de  Paris. — France. 

Christen  Gran,  consul. — Norwege. 

Martin  de  Moussy. — Republiques  de  FAmerique  centrale  et  meridionale. — 
Secretaire  rapporteur. 

CLASSE  71. — Legumes  et  Fruits. 

Mercier,  juge  au  Tribunal  de  commerce  de  la  Seine. — France. — Secretaire. 

Suppleant  :  Bignon,  proprietaire-agriculteur,  rapporteur. 

Pepin,  chef  des  cultures  au  Museum  d’histoire  naturelle,  membre  de  la  Societe 
imperiale  et  centrale  d’agriculture. — France. 

Stoll,  inspecteur  royal  des  jardins,  a  Breslau. — Prusse  et  Etats  de  FAllemagne 
du  nord. 

Suppleant  :  Le  docteur  Wittmack. 

Le  marquis  de  Arcicolar. — Espagne. — President. 

Dr.  Hogg. — Reporter  to  II. M.  Government. 

CLASSE  72. — Condiments  et  stimulants,  sucres  et  produits  de  la 

CONFISERIE. 

Menier,  fabricant,  membre  du  Jury  international  de  1862. — France. — President. 

Jacquin  fils,  fabricant. — France. — Rapporteur. 

L.  Wrede,  ancien  fabricant,  a  Berlin. — Prusse  et  Etats  de  l’Allemagne  du  nord. 
— Vice-President. 

Robert  Florentin,  fabricant  de  sucre  de  betteraves,  a  Saloviz. — Autriche. 

Le  baron  de  Bertouch,  chambellan  du  roi  de  Danemark. — Danemark. 

G.  Moffatt,  Esq.,  M.P. — Grande-Bretagne. — Secretaire. 

Suppleant :  Eric  Baker,  Esq. 

CLASSE  73. — Boissons  fermentees. 

Pasteur,  membre  de  l’lnstitut,  directeur  des  etudes  scientiques  a  l’Ecole  normale 
superieure,  professeur  a  l’Ecole  des  beaux-arts. — France. 

Suppleant :  Claudon,  negotiant. 

Le  comte  Herve  de  Kergorlay,  membre  des  Jurys  internationaux  de  1851  et 
1 8  55. — France. — V  ice-President. 

Teissonniere,  membre  du  Conseil  municipal  de  Paris,  president  de  la  Commis¬ 
sion  des  vins. — France. — Rapporteur. 
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Group  Jury. 
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D.  Leiden,  negociant,  a  Cologne. — Prusse  et  Etats  d’Allemagne  du  nord.— 
President. 

Schlumberger. — Autriche. 

Louis  Ormond,  negociant  et  proprietaire-agriculteur,  a  Vevey. — Suisse. 

Le  vicomte  de  Villa-Major. — Portugal. 

Hon.  H.  G.  Howard. — Grande -Bretagne. 

►  Suppleant :  E.  L.  Beckwith,  Esq. 

E.  L.  Beckwith,  Esq.,  Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

JURY  DE  GROUPE. 

Presidents. 

Le  comte  Edmond  Zichy,  membre  du  Comite  consulatif  du  musee  I.  R.  de 
l’industrie  et  des  beaux-arts. — Autriche. — President. 

Le  due  d’Albufera,  depute  au  Corps  legislatif. — Membre  de  la  Commission 
imperiale. — France. — Vice-President. 

Le  comte  Gori-Pannilini,  senateur  du  royaume  d’ltalie,  membre  de  la  Com¬ 
mission  royale. — Italie. — Vice-President. 

Membres. 

Les  presidents  et  rapporteurs  des  7  jurys  de  classe. — France. 

Secretaires. 

Foeillon,  chef  de  service. 

Berger,  attache  a  la  Commission  imperiale. 

Pedre  Champoiseau,  attache  a  la  Commission  imperiale. 

Gustave  Heuze,  membre  de  la  Societe  imperiale  et  centrale  d’agriculture. 

De  Marveille  de  Calviac,  attache  a  la  Commission  imperiale. 

8e  GROUPE. 

PRODUITS  VIVANTS  ET  SPECIMENS  D’ETABLISSEMENTS  DE 
L’ AGRICULTURE. 

JURYS  DE  CLASSE. 

CLASSE  74. — Specimens  n’exploitations  rurales  et  d’usines 

AGRICOLES. 

Le  marquis  d’Havrincourt,  depute  au  Corps  legislatif. — France. — President. 
Tisserand,  chef  de  la  division  des  etablissements  agricoles  de  la  Couronne,  au 
Ministere  de  la  Maison  de  l’Empereur  et  des  Beaux- Arts. — France. — Vice- 
President. 

Le  marquis  de  Almaguer. — Espagne. — Vice-President. 

Suppleant :  de  Santos,  chef  superieur  de  l’adminirtration  en  Espagne. 

Le  commandeur  Severin  Grattoni,  ingenieur,  depute  au  Parlement  italien. — 
Italie. 

Aureliano,  Secretaire  rapporteur. — Principautes  Roumaines. 

CLASSE  75. — Chevaux,  anes,  mulets,  etc. 

Bouy,  chef  de  division  a  1’ Administration  des  haras. — France. — President. 
Simons,  proprietaire-agriculteur. — France. — Secretaire  rapporteur. 

Le  capitaine  L.  de  Siniavine. — Russie. 

M.  Higgins,  Esq.,  Grande-Bretagne. 

Suppleant :  Capt.  Cockerell. 

Capt.  Cockerell. — Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  76. — Bceijfs,  Bufeles,  etc. 

A.  de  Saint-Leger,  proprietaire-agriculteur,  membre  du  Conseil  general  de  la 
Nievre,  membre  du  Jury  international  de  1855. — France. — President. 

Henry  Bouley,  membre  de  PAcademie  de  medecine,  inspecteur  general  des 
Ecoles  imperiales  veterinaires. — France. — Secretaire  rapporteur. 

Capt.  Cockerell. — Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 
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CLASSE  77. — Moutons,  chevres,  etc. 

Le  comte  de  Bouille,  proprietaire-agriculteur. — France. — President. 

Magne,  membre  de  l’Academie  de  medicine,  directeur  de  l’Ecole  veterinaire 
d’Alfort. — France. — Secretaire  rapporteur. 

Capt.  Cockerell. — Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  78. — Porcs,  lapins,  etc. 

Bella,  directeur  de  l’Ecole  imperiale  d’agriculture  de  Grignon,  membre  du 
Jury  international  de  1862. — France. — President. 

Reynal,  professeur  a  l’Ecole  veterinaire  d’Alfort,  membre  de  la  Societe  im¬ 
periale  et  centrale  d’agriculture  de  France. — France. — Rapporteur. 

Capt.  Cockerell. — Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  79. — Oiseaux  de  basse-cour. 

Le  comte  Leopold  Le  Hon,  depute  au  Corps  legislatif. — France. — President. 

Florent  Prevost,  aide-naturaliste  au  Museum  d’histoire  naturelle,  membre  de  la 
Societe  imperiale  et  centrale  d’agriculture  de  France. — France. — Rapporteur. 

Capt.  Cockerell. — Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  80. — Chiens  de  chasse  et  de  garde. 

Godefroy  Jadin,  peintre  de  la  Venerie  Imperiale. — President. 

Pierre  Pichot,  membre  du  Jury  de  l’exposition  de  la  race  canine. — France. — 
Rapporteur. 

Capt.  Cockerell. — Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  81. — Insectes  utiles. 

De  Quatrefages  de  Breau,  membre  de  l’lnstitut,  professeur  au  Museum  d’his- 

,  toire  naturelle. — France. — President. 

Emile  Blanchard,  membre  de  l’lnstitut,  professeur  au  Museum  d’histoire 
naturelle. — France. — Rapporteur. 

Andrew  Murray ,  Esq. — Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  82. — Poissons,  crustaces  et  mollusques. 

Champeaux,  capitaine  de  vaisseau. — France. — President. 

Gerbe,  preparateur  au  College  de  France. — France. — Rapporteur. 

JURY  DE  GROUPE. 

Presidents. 

Michel  Chevalier,  senateur,  membre  de  l’lnstitut. — Membre  de  la  Commission 
imperiale. — France. — President. 

Kulhmann,  correspondant  de  l’lnstitut,  president  de  la  Chambre  de  commerce 
de  Lille. — Membre  de  la  Commission  imperiale. — France. — Vice-President. 

Le  general  Mcerder,  aide  de  camp  de  S.  M.  l’empereur  de  Russie. — Russie.— 
Vice-President. 


Membres. 

Les  presidents  et  rapporteurs  des  9  jurys  de  classe. 

Secretaires. 

Ad.  Focillon,  chef  de  service. 

De  Behr,  membre  de  la  Commission  consultative  de  l’exposition  d’agriculture. 
Albert  Le  Play,  docteur  en  medecine,  secretaire  de  la  Commission  consulta¬ 
tive  de  l’exposition  de’agriculture. 

Prillieux,  membre  de  la  Commission  consultative  de  l’ex  position  d’agriculture 
Richard,  attache  au  Ministere  de  la  Maison  de  l’Empereur  et  des  Beaux-Arts. 
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Jury  for 
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9*  GROUPE. 

PRODUITS  VIVANTS  ET  SPECIMENS  D’ETABLISSEMENTS  DE 
L’HORTICULTURE. 

JURYS  DE  CLASSE. 

CLASSE  83. — Serres  et  materiel  de  l’horticultcjre. 

Alphand,  ingenieur  en  chef  au  Corps  imperial  des  ponts  et  chaussees,  chef  du 
service  des  promenades  et  plantations  de  la  ville  de  Paris. — France. — 
President. 

Darcel,  ingenieur  au  corps  imperial  des  ponts  et  chaussees. — France. — 
Secretaire. 

Hardy,  chef  des  cultures  imperiales  au  potager  de  Versailles. — France. — 
Rapporteur. 

Trasenster,  professeur  a  1’ Uni ver site  de  Liege,  membre  des  Jurys  interna- 
tionaux  de  1855  et  1862. — Belgique. — Vice-President. 

Prof.  Balfour,  M.D. — Grande-Bretagne. 

Suppleant :  Dr;  T.  Thomson,  F.R.S. 

Dr.  T.  Thomson. — Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  84, — Fleurs  et  plantes  d’ornement. 

Adolphe  Brongniart,  membre  de  l’lnstitut,  professeur  au  Museum  d’histoire 
naturelle. — France. — President. 

Lucy,  ancien  vice-president  de  la  Societe  imperiale  et  centrale  d’horticulture 
de  France,  a  Nointel,  par  Beaumont-sur-Oise. — France. 

L.  Koch,  docteur,  professeur  a  PUniversite,  secretaire  general  de  la  Societe 
d’horticulture,  a  Berlin. — Prusse  et  Etats  de  l’Allemagne  du  nord. — 
Secretaire-Rapporteur. 

Suppleant ;  Le  docteur  Wittmack. 

Dr.  T.  Thomson. — Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  85. — Plantes  Potageres. 

Auguste  Riviere,  jardinier  en  chef  du  jardin  du  Luxembourg. — France. — 
President. 

Courtois-Gerard,  negociant.— France. — Rapporteur. 

Dr.  Hogg. — Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  86. — Fruits  et  arbres  fruitiers. 

Decaisne,  membre  de  l’lnstitut,  professeur  au  Museum  d’histoire  naturelle. — 
France. — President. 

Le  docteur  Guyot,  viticulteur. — France. — Rapporteur. 

Rev.  T.  C .  Brehaut. — Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  87. — Graines  et  plants  d’essences  forestieres. 

Frederic  Moreau,  juge  au  Tribunal  de  commerce  de  la  Seine. — France. — Vice- 
President. 

De  Gayffier,  inspecteur  des  forets. — France. — Secretaire  rapporteur. 

Jean-Charles  Siemoni. — Italie. 

Dr.  Hooker,  F.R.S. — Grande-Bretagne. — President. 

Suppleant :  Dr.  Moore. 

Dr.  Hooker. — Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  88. — Plantes  de  serres. 

Chatin,  membre  de  l’Academie  de  medecine,  pharmacien  en  chef  de  l’Hdtel- 
Dieu,  professeur  a  l’Ecole  de  pharmacie. — France. — Vice-President. 

Babillet,  jardinier  en  chef  de  la  ville  de  Paris. — France.— Secretaire  rapporteur. 

De  Cannart-d’Hamale,  membre  du  Senat,  president  de  la  Federation  des 
Soeietes  d’horticulture  du  royaume  et  de  la  Societe  agricole  du  Nord. — 
Belgique. — President. 
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Suppleant :  Morren,  professeur  a  1  ’  Uni  ver  site  de  Liege,  membre  correspondant 
de  l’Academie  royale  de  Belgique. 

James  Veitch,  Esq. —  Grande-Bretagne. 

Suppleant:  F.  W.  Brady,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

JURY  DE  GROUPE. 

Presidents. 

Le  due  de  Cleveland,  K.G. — Grande-Bretagne. — President. 

Devinck,  ancien  president  du  Tribunal  de  commerce  de  la  Seine,  membre  du 
Conseil  municipal  de  Paris.  Membre  de  la  Commission  imperiale. — France. 
— Vice-President. 

S.  A.  S.  Victor,  due  de  Ratibor,  prince  de  Corvey,  a  Rauden. — Prusse  et  Etats 
de  l’Allemagne  du  nord, — Vice-President. 

Membres. 

Les  presidents  et  rapporteurs  des  6  jurys  de  classe. 

Secretaires. 

Ad.  Fochillon,  chef  de  service. 

Guerard,  ingenieur  au  Corps,  imperial  des  ponts  et  chaussees. 

Bouchard-Huzard,  secretaire  general  de  la  Societe  d’horticulture,  membre  de 
la  Commission  consultative  de  l’exposition  d’horticulture. 

De  Galbert,  membre  de  la  Societe  d’horticulture  de  l’lsere. 

Tarbe  des  Sablons,  auditeur  au  Conseil  d’Etat. 

10e  GROUPE. 

OBJETS  SPEC1ALEMENT  EXPOSES  EN  VUE  D’AMELIORER  LA 
CONDITION  PHYSIQUE  ET  MORALE  DE  LA  POPULATION. 

JURYS  DE  CLASSE. 

CLASSE  89. — Materiel  et  methodes  de  l’enseignement  des  enfants. 

Flandin,  conseiller  d’Etat,  membre  du  Conseil  imperial  de  l’instruction  pub- 
lique,  membre  du  Jury  international  de  1862. — France. — President. 

Leon  Plee. — France. 

Marguerin,  directeur  de  l’jfcole  municipale  Turgot. — France. 

Laurent  de  Rille,  president  honoraire  de  1’ Association  des  orpheons  de  la 
Seine. — France. 

De  Boe,  ancien  membre  de  la  Chambre  des  representants  et  de  la  Commission 
beige  de  l’Exposition  universelle  de  1862,  membre  du  Conseil  de  perfec- 
tionnement  de  l’enseignement  moyen. — Belgique. — Secretaire  ^rapporteur. 

Altgelt,  conseiller  intime  de  regence,  Dusseldorf. — Prusse  et  Etats  de  l’Alle- 
magne  du  nord. — Vice-President. 

Le  chevalier  Pascal  Villari,  professeur  a  l’lnstitut  royal  de  perfectionnements 
pour  les  etudes  superieures,  a  Florence. — Italie. 

Rev.  Canon  Norris. — Grande-Bretagne. 

Suppleant:  E.  C.  Johnson,  Esq. 

Rev.  Canon  Norris,  E.  C.  Johnson,  Esq. — Reporters  to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  90. — Bibliotheque  et  materiel  de  l’enseignement  donne 
AUX  adeltes  dans  la  famille,  l’ atelier,  la  commune,  ou  la 

CORPORATION. 

Charles  Robert,  conseiller  d’Etat,  secretaire  general  du  Ministere  de  l’instruc¬ 
tion  jmblique,  membre  du  Jury  international  de  1862. — France.-— President. 

Ph.  Pompee,  fondateur  et  directeur  de  l’Ecole  professionnelle  d’lvry,  membre 
du.  Conseil  superieur  de  l’enseignement  secondaire  special,  vice-president  de 
l’Association  polytechnique. — France.— Rapporteur. 

Demarquay,  chirurgien  en  chef  de  la  Maison  municipale  de  sante  et  du  Conseil 
d’Etat,  membre  du  Jury  international  de  1855. — France. 


Group  Jury. 


Jury  for 
Apparatus 
used  in  the 
Instruction 
of  Children. 


Jury  for 
Libraries 
and  Appara¬ 
tus  used  in 
the  Instruc¬ 
tion  of 
Adults, 
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Jury  for 
Cheap  Fur¬ 
niture,  Clo¬ 
thing,  &c. 


Jury  for 
Specimens 
of  Clothing 
of  all 
Countries. 


Jury  for 
Cheap  Dwel¬ 
lings. 


Jury  for 
Articles  of 
all  kinds 
manufac¬ 
tured  by 
Skilled 
Workmen* 


De  Mofras,  secretaire  d’ambassade. — France. — Secretaire. 

Sebastien  Cornu,  peintre  d’histoire. — France. 

Leins,  conseiller  superieur,  ^architect,  a  Stuttgartd. — Wurtemberg. 

Kornhuber,  professeur  a  l’Ecole  polytechnique  de  Vienne. — Autriche. 

Mariano  Cardera. — Espagne. 

Rev.  W.  Rogers. — Grande-Bretagne. — Vice-President. 

Suppleant:  Rev.  M.  Mitchell. 

Rev.  M.  Mitchell . — Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  91. — Meubles,  vetements,  et  aliments  de  toute  espece, 

DISTINGUES  PAR  LES  QUALITES  UTILE  UNIES  AU  BON  MARCHE. 

Bonjean,  senateur,  president  de  chambre  a  la  Cour  de  cassation. — France. — 
President. 

A.  Cochin,  membre  de  l’institut,  ancien  maire  du  7e  arrondissement  de  Paris, 
administrateur  des  compagnies  d’Orleans  et  de  Saint-G  obain. — France. — 
Rapporteur. 

V.  Darroux,  officier  d’administration  principal  du  service  de  l’habillement  et 
du  campement. — France. 

Moreno-Henriques,  directeur  de  la  Manutention  de  la  Chambre  de  commerce 
de  Paris,  a  la  douane  et  a  1’Exposition  universelle  de  1867. — France. 

Bouffard,  negotiant,  ancien  juge  au  Tribunal  de  commerce  de  la  Seine. — 
France. 

Ducuing,  economiste. — France. —  Secretaire. 

Frederic  Jourdain,  ancien  manufacturier. — France. 

Aime  Sellieres,  fabricant. — France. 

Jacquemyns,  membre  de  la  Chambre  des  representants,  membre  du  Jury  inter¬ 
national  de  1862. — Belgique. — Vice-President. 

Le  commandeur  Pierre  Maestri,  docteur,  directeur  de  la  statistique  et  du  com  ¬ 
merce,  membre  de  la  Commission  royale. — Italie. 

Viscount  Canterbury. — Grande-Bretagne. 

Suppleant:  Nassau  J.  Senior,  Esq. 

R.  H.  Soden  Smith,  Esq. — Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  92. — Specimens  des  costumes  populaires  des  diverses 

CONTREES. 

Armand  Dumaresq,  artiste  peintre. — France. — President. 

Ernest  Dreolle. — France. — Secretaire  rapporteur. 

Apostolopoulo,  directeur  de  l’Ecole  d’agriculture  de  Tyrinthe. — Grece. — Vice- 
President. 

De  Dardel. — Suede. 

Leone  Levi. — Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

CLASSE  93. — Specimens  d’habitations  caracterisees  par  le  bon 

MARCHE  UNI  AUX  CONDITIONS  D’hYGIENE  ET  DE  BIEN-ETRE. 

Conti,  conseiller  d’Etat,  secretaire  de  l’Empereur,  chef  du  cabinet  de  S.  M. — 
France. — President. 

Degrand,  ingenieur  au  Corps  imperial  des  ponts  et  chaussees. — France. — - 
Secretaire  rapporteur. 

J.  Faucher,  docteur,  a  Berlin. — Prusse  et  Etats  de  FAllemagne  du  nord. 

Edwin  Chadwick ,  Esq.,  C.B. — Reporter  to  H.M.  Government 

CLASSE  94. — Produits  de  toute  sorte  fabriques  par  des  ouvriers 

CHEFS  DE  METIERS. 

Mathieu,  depute  au  Corps  legislatif. — France. — President. 

Auguste  Vitu. — France. — Vice-President. 

Saint-Yyes,  ingenieur  au  Corps  imperial  des  ponts  et  chaussees. — France. — 
Secretaire. 

Le  chevalier  Salvagnoli-Marchetti,  docteur,  depute  au  Parlement  italien, 
membre  de  la  Commission  royale. — Italie.  f 

Charles-Edmond  Choie9ki,  commissaire  egyptien. — Egypte. 

Blanchard  Jerrold,  Esq. — Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 
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CLASSE  95. — Instruments  et  procedes  he  travail  speciaux  aux 

OUVRIERS  CHEFS  DE  METIERS. 

Alfred  Darimon,  depute  au  Corps  legislatif. — Erance.— President. 

Yan  Blarenberghe,  ingenieur  en  chef  au  Corps  imperial  des  ponts  et  chaussees. 
— France. — Secretaire  rapporteur, 

Grohe,  fabricant. — France. 

Le  chevalier  Pierre  Torrigiani,  professeur  d’economie  politique  a  l’Universite 
royale  de  Parme,  depute  au  Parlement  italien,  membre  de  la  Commission 
royale. — Italie. — Vice-President. 

Le  comte  des  Cantons  de  Montblanc. — Tunis. 

Blanchard  Jerrold,  Esq. — Reporter  to  H.M.  Government. 

JURY  DE  GROUPE. 

Presidents. 

Le  baron  J.  de  Liebig,  conseiller  intime,  president  de  l’Academie  des  sciences 
de  Baviere. — Hesse,  Bade,  Wurtemberg  et  Baviere. — President. 

Jean  Dollfus,  maire  de  Mulhouse,  a  Mulhouse,  membre  de  la  Commission  im¬ 
periale. — France. — Vice-President. 

Sir  J.  Kay  Shuttlewoith,  Bart. — Grande-Bretagne. — Vice-President. 

Membres. 

Les  presidents  et  rapporteurs  des  7  jurys  de  classe. 

Secretaires. 

Guyot-Montpayroux,  secretaire  de  la  reunion  des  bureaux  du  dixieme  groupe, 
chef  de  service. 

Chauvy,  secretaire  particulier  de  Son  Exc.  le  Ministre  d’Etat, 

F.  Giraudeau,  chef  de  bureau  du  cabinet  de  Son  Exc.  le  Ministre  d’Etat. 

Sudre,  attache  a  la  Commission  imperiale. 

Parisot,  membre  du  Comite  d’ admission  de  la  classe  91. 

Tabourier,  fabricant. 

Le  baron  de  W atteville,  chef  de  bureau  au  cabinet  du  Ministre  de  l’instruction 
publique. 

Desvernay,  attache  a  la  Commission  imperiale. 

Sacaley,  sous-chef  du  cabinet  de  l’Empereur. 


CONSEIL  SUPERIEUR. 

PRESIDENTS. 

Son  Exc.  M.  Rouher,  Ministre  d’Etat,  vice-president  de  la  Commission  impe¬ 
riale, — France. 

Son  Exc.  M.  de  Forcade  la  Roquette,  Ministre  de  l’agriculture,  du  commerce 
et  des  travaux  publics,  vice-president  de  la  Commission  imperiale. — France. 

Son  Exc.  le  marechal  Vaillant,  Ministre  de  la  Maison  de  l’Empereur  et  des 
Beaux-Arts,  vice-president  de  la  Commission  imperiale. — France. 

MEMBRES. 

Elie  de  Beaumont,  senateur,  secretaire  perpetuel  de  l’Academie  des  sciences, 
inspecteur  general  des  mines.  Membre  de  la  Commission  imperiale. — 
France. — (Ph,  2e  groupe). 

Feer-IIerzog,  membre  du  Conseil  federal. — Suisse. — (V.-P.  2e  groupe). 

Lord  Houghton. — Grande-Bretagne. — (V.-P.  2e  groupe). 

Suppleant :  Bailie  Cochrane,  Esq.,  M.P. 

S.  A.  R.  le  Prince  de  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen. — (P.  3ergroupe). 

Suppleant  :  le  due  de  Valen9ay  et  de  Sagan. — Prusse  et  Etats  de  l’Allemagne 
du  nord. 

Deniere,  ancien  president  du*  Tribunal  de  commerce  de  la  Seine  et  membre 
du  Conseil  municipal  de  Paris.— Membre  de  la  Commission  imperiale. — 
France. — (V.-P.,  3e  groupe). 


Jury  for 
Instruments 
and  Modes 
of  Work 
peculiar  to 
Skilled 
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Members  of 

Superior 

Council. 


Secretaries. 


Le  baron  de  Burg,  conseiller  aulique. — (V.-P.,  3e  groupe). — Autriche. 

Le  due  de  Manchester. — Grande-Bretagne. — (P.,  4e  groupe). 

Suppleant  :  Bight  Hon.  Sir  W.  Hutt,  M.P.,  K.C.B. 

Arles  Dufour,  membre  de  la  Chambre  de  commerce  de  Lyon,  membre  de  la 
Commission  imperiale. — Prance. — (V.-P.,  4e  groupe). 

Portamps,  membre  du  Senat,  president  de  la  Commission  beige  de  l’Exposition 
universelle  de  1867,  membre  des  Jurys  internationaux  de  1855  et  1862. — 
Belgique.— (V.-P.,  4e  groupe). 

Dumas,  senateur,  membre  de  l’lnstitut,  membre  de  la  Commission  imperiale. 
— (P.  5e  groupe.) — France. 

A.  W.  Hofmann,  docteur,  membre  de  PAcademie  royale  des  sciencesvprofes- 
seur  de  l’Uuniversite,  a  Berlin. — (V.-P.  5e  groupe). — Prusse  et  Etats  de 
PAllemagne  du  nord. 

Le  professeur  J.  Lawrence  Smith. — Etats  Unis  d’Amerique. — (V.-P.  5e 
groupe). 

Du  Puy  de  L6me,  conseiller  d’Etat,  membre  de  l’lnstitut,  membre  de  la  Com¬ 
mission  imperiale. — France. — (P.  6e  groupe). 

Lefuel,  membre  de  l’lnstitut,  membre  de  la  Commission  imperiale.— France. — 
(V.-P.  6e  groupe). 

Lord  Richard  Grosvenor. — Grande-Bretagne. — (V.-P.  6e  groupe). 

Suppleant :  Hugh  C.  E.  Childers,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Le  comte  Edmond  Zichy,  membre  du  Comite  consultatif  du  musee  I.  R.  de 
l’industrie  et  des  beaux-arts. — Autriche.— (P.  7e  groupe). 

Le  due  d’Albufera,  depute  au  Corps  legislatif. — Membre  de  la  Commission 
imperiale. — France. — (7e  groupe). 

Le  comte  Gori-Pannilini,  senateur  du  royaume  d’ltalie,  membre  de  la  Com¬ 
mission  royale. — Italie. — (V.-P.  7e  groupe). 

Michel  Chevalier,  senateur,  membre  de  l’lnstitut. — Membre  de  la  Commission 
imperiale. — France. — (P.  8e  groupe). 

Kuhlmann,  correspondant  de  l’lnstitut,  president  de  la  Chambre  de  commerce 
de  Lille. — Membre  de  la  Comm'  sion  imperiale. — France. — (V.-P.  8e 
groupe). 

Le  general  Moerder,  aide  de  camp  de  S.  M.  l’Empereur  de  Russie. — Russie. — 
(V.-P.  8e  groupe). 

Le  due  de  Cleveland,  K.G. — Grande-Bretagne. — (P.  9e  groupe). 

Devinck,  ancien  president  du  Tribunal  de  commerce  de  la  Seine,  membre  du 
Conseil  municipal  de  Paris. — Membre  de  la  Commission  imperiale. — 
France. — (V.-P.  9e  groupe). 

S.  A.  S.  Victor,  due  de  Ratibor,  prince  de  Corvey,  a  Rauden. — Prusse  et  Etats 
de  l’Allemagne  du  nord. — (V.-P.  9e  groupe). 

Le  baron  J.  de  Liebig,  conseiller  intime,  president  de  PAcademie  des  sciences 
de  Baviere. — Hesse,  Bade,  Wurtemberg,  et  Baviere. — (P.  10e  groupe). 

Jean  Dollfus,  maire  de  Mulhouse,  a  Mulhouse,  membre  de  la  Commission 
imperiale. — France. — (V.-P.  10e  groupe). 

Sir  J.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  Bart. — Grande-Bretagne. — (V.-P.  10e  groupe). 

SECRETAIRES. 

De  Chancourtois,  ingenieur  en  chef  et  professeur  a  l’Ecole  imperiale  des  mines, 
membre  du  Jury  international  de  1855,  secretaire  de  la  Commission 
imperiale. 

E.  Cumenge,  ingenieur  au  Corps  imperial  des  mines,  Secretaire-adjoint  de  la 
Commission  imperiale. 
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List  of  British  Jurors  and  Associate  Jurors,  Delegates,  and 
Reporters,  Paris  Exhibition,  1867. 


GROUP  I.— WORKS  OF  ART. 


Class. 

Nature  of  Class. 

Name  of  Juror. 

Name  of 
Associate  Juror. 

Name  of 
Delegate. 

Name  of 
Reporter. 

1 

Paintings  in  Oil 

Viscount  Har- 

John  Leslie,  Esq. 

■1 

r 

C.  W.  Cope,  Esq., 

dinge. 

R.A. 

2 

Other  Paintings  and 

Hon.  Spencer 

S.  Vincent,  Esq. 

J.  C.  Horsley, 

Drawings. 

Cowper. 

Esq.,  R.A. 

3 

Sculpture  and  Die¬ 

A.  H.  Layard, 

W.  Calder  Mar¬ 

R.  Westmacott, 

sinking. 

Esq.,  M.P. 

shall,  Esq.,  R.A. 

l  Capt.Hichens^ 

Esq.,  R.A., 

F.R.S. 

.  4 

Architectural  De¬ 

JamesFergusson, 

Lieut.-Col.  Scott, 

R.E . 

j 

Prof.  Donaldson. 

signs  and  Models. 

Esq. 

R.E. 

I 

5 

Engraving  and  Li¬ 

R.  J.  Lane,  Esq., 

Capt.  Hichens, 

J.  Marshall,  Esq. 

thography. 

A.  E.  R.  A. 

R.E. 

Julian)  Marshall, 

1 

Esq. 

L 

1 

GROUP  II -APPARATUS  AND  APPLICATION  OF  THE  LIBERAL  ARTS. 


Loed  Houghton,  Vice-President.  Bailie  Cochrane,  Esq,  M,P„  Associate  Vice-President. 


6  Printing  and  Books  - 

7  Paper.  Stationery, 

Binding,  Painting, 
and  Drawing  Ma¬ 
terials. 

S  Applications  of 
Drawing  and  Mo¬ 
delling  to  the  Com¬ 
mon  Arts. 

9  Photographic  Proofs 
and  Apparatus. 


10 


Musical  Instruments 


11 

12 


13 


Medical  and  Surgical 
Instruments  and 
Apparatus. 

Mathematical  In¬ 
struments  and  Ap¬ 
paratus  for  teach¬ 
ing  Science. 

Maps  andGeographi- 
cal  and  Cosmogra- 
phical  Apparatus. 


George  Clowes, 
Esq. 

Warren  de  la 
Rue,Esq.,F.R.S. 


R.Redgrave,Esq., 

R.A. 


Dr.  Hugh  W. 
Diamond. 

Lord  GeraldFitz- 
gerald. 

Sir  J.  F.  Olliffe, 
M.D. 

C.  Brooke,  Esq., 
M.A.,  F.R.S. 


Capt.  G.  H.  Ri¬ 
chards,  R.N., 
F.R.S. 


C.  Rivers  Wilson, 
Esq. 

F.  Hankey,  Esq. 


H.A.Bowler,Esq. 


Lt.-Col.  Gordon, 
C.B.,  R.E. 

Hon.  Seymour 
Egerton,  1st 
Life  Guards. 


Lt.-Col.  Strange, 
F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S. 


Lt.-Col.  Cooke, 
R.E.,  F.R.G.S. 


C.  Thurston 
Thompson, Esq. 
Rev.W.H.Brook- 
field,  M.A. 


Lord  Sackville 
Cecil. 


C.  Thurston 
Thompson, Esq. 

C.  Rivers  Wilson, 
Esq. 

G.  W.  Yapp,  Esq. 


I  J.  C.  Buck-^ 
[  master,Esq/ 


Rev.W.  H.  Brook- 
field,  M.A. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Appell. 


R.  Redgrave, Esq., 

r.A. 


Dr.  Diamond. 

C.  Thurston 
Thompson,  Esq. 
F.  Clay,  Esq. 


Sir  J.  F.  Olliffe, 
M.D. 

C.  R.  Weld,  Esq. 


Lieut.-Col.  Cooke, 
R.E.,  F.R.G.S. 


GROUP  III. — FURNITURE  AND  OTHER  OBJECTS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  DWELLINGS. 


14  Fancy  Furniture 

15  Upholstery  and  ^De¬ 

corative  Work. 

16  Crystal  Fancy  Glass 

and  Stained  Glass. 


17 


Porcelain.  Earthen¬ 
ware,  and  other 
Fandy  Pottery. 


18  Carpets,  Tapestry, 

and  other  Stuffs  for 
Furniture. 

19  Paper  Hangings 


J.  H.  Pollen,  Esq. 
M.  Digby  Wyatt, 
Esq,,  F.S.A. 
E.W.Cooke,Esq., 
R.A.,  F.R.S. 


Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  Glad¬ 
stone,  D.C.L., 
M.P. 

Peter  Graham, 
Esq. 

J.  G.  Crace,  Esq. 


Owen  Jones,Esq. 


Henry  Chance, 
Esq. 


J.  C.  Robinson, 
Esq.,  F.S.A. 


r 


►A.  S.  Cole, Esq.  j 

J  [ 

Capt.  H  ichens, 

R.E. 


J.  H.  Pollen,  Esq. 
M.  Digby  Wyatt, 
Esq.,  F.S.A. 

H.  Chance,  Esq. 
T.Gambier  Parry, 
Esq.  (on  Paint¬ 
ing  on  Glass). 

L.  Arnoux,  Esq. 


C.  T.  Towns- 
hend,  Esq. 


M.  Digby  Wyatt, 
Esq.,  F.S.A. 


M.  Digby  Wyatt, 
Esq.,  F.S.A. 
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Class. 

Nature  of  Class. 

Name  of  Juror. 

Name  of 
Associate  Juror. 

Name  of 
Delegate. 

Name  of 
Reporter. 

20 

Cutlery  - 

G.  Wostenholme, 

C.  Asprey,  Esq.  - 

A.  S.  Cole,  Esq. 

Esq. 

21 

Gold  and  Silver 

Percy  W.  Doyle, 

G.  J.  Cayley, Esq. 

H.  Jerningham, 

G.  J.  Cayley.  Esq. 

Plate. 

Esq.,  C.B. 

Esq. 

22 

Bronzes  and  other 

No  Juror  allowed 

. 

A.  S.  Cole,  Esq.  - 

G.  Wallis,  Esq. 

Art  Castings  and 
Repouss6  Work. 

23 

Clocks  and  Watches 

C.Frodsham,Esq. 

. 

Lord  Sackville 

C.  R.  Weld,  Esq. 

Cecil. 

24 

Apparatus  and  Pro¬ 

J.  Tyndall,  Esq., 

Rear  -  Admiral 

Capt.  Webber, 

Capt.  Webber, 

cesses  for  Heating 

LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Ryder,  C.B., 

R.E. 

R.E. 

and  Lighting. 

R.N. 

T.  W.  Rowden, 

Esq. 

25 

26 

Perfumery 

Leather  Work, Fancy 

Dr.  W.  Odling  - 
J.M.Stanley,Esq. 

F.  West,  Esq.  - 

1c.  A.  Pierce, 

Svdney  Whiting, 

Articles  and  Basket 
Work. 

J  Esq. 

Esq. 

GROUP  IV— CLOTHING  (INCLUDING  FABRICS)  AND  OTHER  OBJECTS  WORN  ON  THE 

PERSON. 

Duke  oe  Manchester,  President.  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  W.  Hutt,  M.P.,  K.C.B.,  Associate  President. 


27 


28 


Cotton,  Thread,  and 
Fabrics. 


Thread  and  Fabrics 
of  Flax. 


Combed  Wool  and 
Worsted  Fabrics. 


Carded  Wool  and 
Woollen  Fabrics. 


Silk  and  Silk  Manu¬ 
factures. 

Shawls  - 

Lace,  Net,  Em¬ 
broidery,  and  Small 
Ware  Manufac¬ 
tures. 

Hosiery  and  Under 
Clothing  and  Ar¬ 
ticles  appertaining 
thereto. 

Clothing  for  both 
Sexes. 

Jewellery  and  Pre¬ 
cious  Stones. 


Portable  Weapons, 
Arms,  and  Military 
Equipment. 


Travelling  Articles 
andCampEquipage. 
Toys  - 


Malcolm  Ross, 
Esq. 


William  Spotten, 
Esq. 


W.  Morris,  Esq.  - 


Edward 

Esq. 


Huth, 


Sir  B.  S.  Phillips 

W.  H.  Clabburn, 
Esa. 

Daniel  Biddle, 
Esq. 


A.  J.  Mundella, 
Esq. 


Lieut.-Col.  J.  H. 

Hudson. 

Earl  Dudley 


Major-Gen.  Sir 
W.  Gordon, 
K.C.B.,  R.E. 


Sir  S.  Baker 
E  d  wardPage,E  sq . 
No  Juror  allowed 


)-G.  Wallis,  Esq.- 


J.  Law,  Esq. 


H.  S.  Way,  Esq.- 


C.  S.  Haden,  Esq. 
F.  P.  Hoare,  Esq. 
ThomasBall,Esq. 


j>G.  Wallis,  Esq. 


N.  H.  M.  S.  Mas- 
kelyne,  Esq. 


Major-Gen.  C. 
Dickson,  C.B., 
R.A. 


M‘LeodofM‘Leod 


.J.  C.  Buck-^ 
r  master,  Esq. 


,J.  C.  Buck-^ 
r  master,  Esq.'1 


LI.  Jerningham, 
Esq. 


Col.  Younghus- 
band,  R.A. 


J.  C.  Buck- 
master,  Esq. 
Wentworth  L. 
Cole,  Esq. 


ManchesterCham- 
ber  of  Com¬ 
merce  (J.  O. 
Murray,  Esq.). 

Belfast  Chamber 
of  Commerce 
(John  Stevelly, 
Esq.). 

Bradford  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Com¬ 
merce  (Charles 
Stead,  Esq. ;  Al- 
fredllling  w  orth, 
Esq.  ;  Motley 
Waud,  Esq. ; 
J.  Y.  Godwin, 
Esq.). 

Leeds  Chamber 
of  Commerce 
(George  Leach, 
Esq.^;  Thos.Nus- 
sey,  Esq.). 

Prof.  Leone  Levi. 

Prof.  Leone  Levi. 

Mrs.  Palliser  and 
Prof.LeoneLevi. 


Prof.  Leone  Levi. 


N.  H.  M.  S.  Mas- 
kelyne,  Esq. 
Lt.-Col.  Owen, 
R.A.  (on  Ar¬ 
tillery). 

Major  Leahy, 
R.E.  (on  Mili¬ 
tary  Equip¬ 
ment  and 
Buildings, &c.). 
Capt.  Majendie, 
R.A.  (on  Port- 
l  able  Arms). 
Sir  S.  Baker. 

George  C.  T.Bart- 
ley.  Esq. 
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GROUP  IV.— PRODUCTS  (RAW  AND  MANUFACTURED)  OF  MINING  INDUSTRY, 

FORESTRY,  ETC. 


Class. 

Nature  of  Class. 

Name  of  Juror. 

Name  of 
Associate  Juror. 

Name  of 
Delegate. 

Reporter. 

40 

Mining  and  Metal- 

S.  II.  Blackwell, 

1 

Capt.W.S. Roden 

Lord  Sackville 

Dr.Ansted,  F.R.S. 

lurgy. 

Esq. 

Cecil. 

P.  L.  Simmonds, 

41 

Products  of  the  Cul- 

Hon.F.D.M'Gee 

P.  L.  Simmonds, 

i  r 

1  1 

tivation  of  Forests, 

Esq. 

Esq. 

and  of  the  Trades 

! 

T.  W.  Webber, 

appertaining  there¬ 
to. 

Products  of  Shoot¬ 

Esq. 

42 

Prof.  Wyville 

Major  Michael  - 

Prof.  Wyville 

ing,  Fishing,  and  of 
the  Gathering  of 
Fruits  obtained 

Thomson,  F.R.S. 

1  Wentworth  L.J 
Cole,  Esq. 

Thomson,  F.R.S. 

without  Cultiva¬ 
tion. 

43 

Agricultural  Pro¬ 

D.Hanbury,Esq. 

Dr.  T.  Thomson, 

Dr.  T.  Thomson, 

ducts  (not  used  as 
Food)  easily  pre¬ 

F.R.S. 

F.R.S. 

served. 

J  l 

44 

Chemical  and  Phar¬ 

Dr.  Frankland, 

Dr.  D.  Price 

maceutical  Pro¬ 
ducts. 

F.R.S. 

1 

45 

Specimens  of  the 

Sir  Robert  Kane, 

Dr.  C.  Cameron 

1  H.  MacLeod, 

CDr.  Hoffmann. 

Chemical  Processes 
for  Bleaching,  Dye¬ 
ing,  Printing,  and 
Dressing. 

F.R.S. 

(  Esq. 

1 

X  Prof.  Bolley. 

J 

46 

Leather  and  Skins  - 

Dr.  Forbes  Wat¬ 

J.  Evershed,  Esq. 

Wentworth  L. 

J.  Evershed,  Esq. 

son,  A.M.,  F.R.S. 

Cole,  Esq. 

GROUP  VI. — APPARATU S  AND  PROCESSES  USED  IN  THE  COMMON  ARTS. 

E.  Childers,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Associate 


Lord  Richard  Grosyenor,  M.P.,  Vice-President.  Hugh  C. 

Vice-  President. 


47 


49 


50 


51 


52 


53 


54 


Apparatus  and  Pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  Art  of 
Mining  and  Metal¬ 
lurgy. 

Agricultural  Appa¬ 
ratus  and  Processes 
used  in  the  Culti¬ 
vation  of  Fields 
and  Forests. 

Apparatus  used  in 
Shooting,  Fishing 
Tackle,  and  Imple¬ 
ments  used  in 
gathering  Fruits 
obtained  without 
Culture. 

Apparatus  and  Pro¬ 
cesses  used  in  Agri¬ 
cultural  Works,  and 
in  Works  for  the 
Preparation  of  Food. 

Apparatus  used  in 
Chemistry,  Phar¬ 
macy,  and  in  Tan 
Yards. 

Prime-movers,  Boil¬ 
ers,  and  Engines 
specially  adapted 
to  the  Require¬ 
ments  of  the  Exhi¬ 
bition. 

Machines  and  Appa¬ 
ratus  in  general. 


Machine  Tools 


Warington  W. 
Smyth,  Esq., 
M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Jacob  Wilson, 
Esq. 


Col.  Hon.  H.  F. 
Keane,  R.E. 


James  C.  Amos, 
Esq. 


Dr.  Lyon  Play¬ 
fair,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 


J.  Scott  Russell, 
Esq.,  M.A., 
F.R.S. 


The  Earl  of 
Caithness. 
Robert  Mallet, 
Esq.,  F.R.S., 
M.I.C.E. 

G.  W.  Hemans, 
Esq.,  M.I.C.E., 
F.R.G.S.,  F.G.S. 


C.  Le  Neve  Fos¬ 
ter,  Esq. 


Thomas  Webb, 
Esq. 


Major  J.  B.  Ed¬ 
wards,  R.E. 


C.  Wren  Hos- 
kyns,  Esq. 


Prof.  T.  C.  Archer 


Capt.  Beaumont, 
R.E. 


i  John  Anderson, 
I  Esq. 


Lord  Sackville  j  Warington  W. 
Cecil.  Smyth,  Esq., 

M.A.,  F.R.S. 

A.  S.  Bury,  Esq.  Thos.  Webb.  Esq. 


Wentworth  L. 
Cole,  Esq. 


A.  S.  Bury,  Esq. 


H.  M'Leod,  Esq. 


H.  Sandham, 
Esq. 


Lieut.M'Hardy, 

R.E. 


Major  J.  B.  Ed¬ 
wards,  R.E. 
Wentworth  L. 
Cole,  Esq. 


Prof.  T.C.  Archer. 


Dr.  Lyon  Play¬ 
fair,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 


J.  Scott  Russell, 
Esq.,  M.A., 
F.R.S. 


R.  Mallet,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  M.I.C.E. 


J.  Anderson,  Esq. 


1 
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Class. 


Nature  of  Class. 


Name  of  Juror. 


Name  of 
Associate  Juror. 


Name  of 
Delegate. 


Name  of 
Reporter. 


Apparatus  and  Pro¬ 
cesses  used  in  Spin- 
ning&RopeMaking. 

Apparatus  and  Pro¬ 
cesses  used  in 
Weaving. 

Apparatus  and  Pro¬ 
cesses  for  Sewing 
and  for  Making-up 
Clothing. 

Apparatus  and  Pro¬ 
cesses  used  in  the 
Manufacture  of 
Furniture  and  Ob¬ 
jects  for  Dwellings. 

Apparatus  and  Pro¬ 
cesses  used  in 
Paper-making,Dye- 
ing,  and  Printing. 

Machines,  Instru¬ 
ments,  and  Pro¬ 
cesses  used  in  va¬ 
rious  Works. 

Carriages  and  Wheel¬ 
wrights’  Work. 

Harness  and  Saddlery- 

Railway  Apparatus  - 

Telegraphic  Ap  para- 
tus  and  Processes. 

Civil  Engineering, 
Public  Works,  and 
Architecture. 


R.  D.  Marshall, 
Esq. 

M.  Curtis,  Esq.  - 
Peter  Tait,  Esq. 


Lieut.-Col.Ewart, 

R.E. 


Wyndham  S. 
Portal,  E  sq. 


C.  P.  Beyer,  Esq. 


G.  N.  Hooper, 
Esq. 

Captain  Penn  - 

J.  E.  M'Connell, 
Esq.,  M.I.C.E. 
Sir  Charles 
Wheatstone, 
P.R.S. 

C.  H.  Gregory, 
Esq.,  Y.P.  Inst . 
C.E. 


R.  Lloyd,  Esq. 


Capt.  Ponsonby] 
Cox,  R.E. 

Col.J.  L.  Tait  - 


Navigation  and  Life-  Captain  P.  Arrow 
boats. 


Minton  Camp¬ 
bell,  Esq. 
Henry  Goschen, 
Esq. 

Sir  D.  Campbell, 
Bart. 

Lord  Sackville 
Cecil. 

Major  A.  C. 
Clarke,  R.E. 


Rev.  J.  Woolley, 
LL.D. 


H. '  Sandham, 
Esq. 


C.  T.  Town-  , 
shend.  Esq.  * 


Lieut.  M'Hardy, 
R.E. 


_H.  Sandham, 


G.  W.  Yapp,  Esq. 


Capt.  Webber, 
R.E. 


A.  S.  Bury,  Esq. 


P.  Le  Neve  Pos¬ 
ter,  jun.,  Esq. 

Capt.  Hichens, 

R.E. 


Lieut.  Chadwick, 
R.E. 


Capt.  Beaumont. 

R.E. 


Capt.  Beaumont. 
R.E. 


G.  N.  Hooper, 
Esq. 

Henry  Goschen, 
Esq. 

Sir  D.  Campbell, 
Bart. 

Robert  Sabine. 
Esq. 

Capt.  Ponsonby 
Cox,  R.E. 

H.  Cole,  Esq., C.B. 
(onTerraCotta) . 

Lieut. -Col.  H. 

Scott,  R.E.  (on 
Cements,  &c.). 

C.  W.  Merrifield, 
Esq.,  P.R.S. 

Capt.  M.  Close 
(on  Lighthouses 
and  Coast  Illu¬ 
minators). 


GROUP  VII.— POOD  (PRESH  OR  PRESERVED)  IN  VARIOUS  STATES  OF  PREPARATION. 


67 


69 


73 


Cereals  and  other 
eatable  Farinaceous 
Products,  and  the 
Products  derived 
from  them. 

Bread  and  Pastry  - 
Patty  Substances 
used  as  Pood ;  Milk 
and  Eggs. 

Meat  and  Pish 
Vegetables  and  Fruit 
Condiments  and  Sti¬ 
mulants  ;  Sugar 
and  Confectionery. 
Fermented  Drinks  - 


J.  Druce,  Esq. 


No  Juror  ctlloived 


G.  Moffatt,  Esq., 
M.P. 

Hon.  H.  G.  How¬ 
ard. 


C.Wooloton,Esq 


Eric  Baker,  Esq. 


E.  L.  Beckwith, 


„W.  Matchwick, 


Dr.  Hogg. 

E.  L.  Beckwith. 


GROUP  VIII. — LIVE  STOCK  AND  SPECIMENS  OP  AGRICULTURAL  BUILDINGS. 

Parm  Buildings  and  No  Juror  allowed  -  A.  S.  Bury, 

Agricultural  W  orks. 

Asses,  Horses,  Mules  M.  Higgins,  Esq.  Capt.  Cockerell 
Bulls,  Buffaloes,  &c.  No  Juror  allowed 
Sheep,  Goats  -  „  „ 

Pigs,  Rabbits  -  „  „  f  Capt.  Cockerell  Capt.  Cockerell. 

Poultry  - 
Sporting  Dogs  and 
Watch  Dogs. 

Useful  Insects  -  „  „ . --A.  Murray, 

Pish,  Crustacea,  and 
Mollusca. 
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GROUP  IX. — LIVE  PRODUCE  AND  SPECIMENS  OP  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS. 


Duke  of  Cleveland,  K.G.,  President. 


Class. 

Nature  of  Class. 

Name  of  Juror. 

Name  of 
Associate  Juror. 

Name  of 
Delegate. 

Name  of 
Reporter. 

83 

Hot-houses  and  Hor¬ 

Prof.  J.  H.  Bal¬ 

Dr.  T.  Thomson, 

A.  S.  Bury,  Esq. 

'J 

84 

ticultural  Appa¬ 
ratus. 

Flowers  and  Orna¬ 

four,  M.D. 

No  Juror  allowed 

P.R.S. 

(Dr.  T.  Thomson, 
C  P.R.S. 

85 

mental  Plants. 
Vegetables 

JJ  J) 

Dr.  Hogg. 

86 

Pruit  Trees 

9>  99 

Rev.  T.  C.  Bre- 

87 

Seeds  and  Saplings 

Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker, 

Dr.  Moore  - 

.... 

haut. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker, 

88 

of  Forest  Trees. 
Hot-house  Plants  - 

P.R.S. 

James  Veitch, 
Esq. 

P.  W.  Brady, 
Esq,.  Q.C. 

P.R.S. 

GROUP  X.-ARTICLES  EXHIBITED  WITH  THE  SPECIAL  OBJECT  OP  IMPROVING  THE 
PHYSICAL  AND  MORAL  CONDITION  OP  THE  PEOPLE. 

Sie  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  Bart.,  Vice-President. 


89 


90 


91 


92 


94 

95 


Apparatus  and  Me¬ 
thods  used  in  the 
Instruction  of  Chil¬ 
dren. 


Libraries  and  Appa¬ 
ratus  used  in  the 
Instruction  of 
Adults  at  Home,  in 
the  Workshop,  or 
in  Schools  and  Col¬ 
leges. 

Furniture,  Clothing, 
and  Pood  from  all 
Sources,  remark- 
able.for  useful  Qua¬ 
lities  combined 
with  Cheapness. 

Specimens  of  the 
Clothing  worn  by 
the  People  of  diffe¬ 
rent  Countries. 

Examples  of  Dwel¬ 
lings  characterized 
by  Cheapness  com¬ 
bined  with  the 
Conditions  neces¬ 
sary  for  Health  and 
Comfort. 

Articles  of  all  Kinds 
manufactured  by 
Skilled  Workmen. 

Instruments  and 
Modes  of  Work 
peculiar  to  Skilled 
Workmen. 


Rev.  Canon  Nor¬ 
ris.  M.A. 


Rev.  W.  Rogers, 
M.A. 


E.  C.  Johnson, 
Esq. 


Rev.  M.  Mitchell, 
M.A. 


H.  Jerningham, 
Esq. 


C.  Rivers  Wil¬ 
son,  Esq. 


Rev.  Canon  Nor¬ 
ris,  M.A. 

E.  C.  Johnson, 
Esq.  (on  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the 
Blind). 

Rev.  M.  Mitchell, 
M.A. 


Viscount  Canter-  Nassau  J.  Senior, 
bury.  Esq. 


f  R.  Soden  Smith, 
Esq.,  M.A., 
P.R.S. 


No  Juror  allowed 


Prof.  Leone  Levi. 


SJ  s> 


Blanchard 
’  Jerrold,  Esq. 


Edwin  Chadwick, 
Esq.,  C.B. 


Blanchard  Jer¬ 
rold,  Esq. 

Blanchard  Jer¬ 
rold,  Esq. 


CAPTAIN  DONNELLY,  R.E.,  Secretary. 
G.  C.  T.  BARTLEY,  Assistant. 
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APPENDIX  (F.) 

Official  Reporters. 


The  names  of  the  British  Official  Reporters  appointed  by  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  are  added  to  the  respective  Juries  in  the 
] receding  list. 


List  of  Reports  on  the  various  Classes  in  the  Paris  Uni¬ 
versal  Exhibition  of  1867,  prepared  by  direction  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 


Reports  published  in  Volume  II. 


Class 

1.  Paintings  in  Oil,  by  C.  W.  Cope,  Esq.,  R.A. 

2.  Other  Paintings  and  Drawings,  by  J.  C.  Horsley,  Esq.,  R.A. 

3.  Sculpture  and  Die-sinking,  by  R.  Westmacott,  Esq.,  R.A.,  E.R.S.  : 

4.  Architectural  Designs  and  Models,  by  Professor  Donaldson 

5.  Engraving  and  Lithography,  by  Julian  Marshall,  Esq. 

6.  Printing  and  Books,  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Brookfield 

7.  Paper,  Stationery,  Painting  and  Drawing  Materials,  and  Book¬ 

binding,  by  J.  W.  Appell,  Esq.  .... 

8.  Applications  of  Drawing  and  Modelling  to  the  Common  Arts,  in¬ 

cluding  Designs  for  Industrial  Purposes,  by  R.  Redgrave,  Esq., 
R.A.  ....... 

9.  Photographic  Proofs  and  Apparatus,  by  Dr.  Diamond. 

„  Photography,  by  C.  Thurston  Thompson,  Esq. 

10.  Musical  Instruments,  by  F.  Clay,  Esq.  .... 

11.  Medical  and  Surgical  Instruments  and  Apparatus,  by  Sir  J.  F. 

Olliffe,  M.D.  ...... 

12.  Philosophical  Instruments  and  Apparatus  for  teaching  Science,  by 

C.  R.  Weld,  Esq.  ...... 

13.  Maps  and  Geographical  and  Cosmographical  Apparatus,  by  Lt.- 

Col.  Cooke,  RE.,  F.R.G.S.  .  .  .  .  . 

14.  Fancy  Furniture,  by  J.  H.  Pollen,  Esq.  .... 

15.  Upholstery  and  Decorative  Work,  by  Matthew  Digby  Wyatt,  Esq., 

F.S.A.  ....... 

1 6.  Crystal  and  Fancy  Glass,  by  Henry  Chance,  Esq. 

„  Painting  on  Glass,  by  T.  Gambier  Parry,  Esq. 

17.  Pottery,  by  L.  Arnoux,  Esq.  ..... 
65.  Terra  Cotta,  by  Henry  Cole,  Esq.,  C.B.  .... 

18.  Carpets,  Tapestry,  and  other  Stuffs  for  Furniture,  by  Matthew 

Digby  Wyatt,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  ..... 

19.  Paperhangings,  by  Matthew  Digby  Wyatt,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  . 

21.  Gold  and  Silver  Plate,  by  G.  J.  Cayley,  Esq. 

22.  Bronzes  and  other  Art  Castings  and  Repousse  Work,  by  G.  Wallis, 

Esq.  ....... 

23.  Horological  Instruments,  by  C.  R.  Weld,  Esq. 

25.  Perfumery,  by  Sydney  Whiting.  Esq.  .... 

26.  Leather  Work,  Fancy  Articles,  and  Basket  Work,  by  Sydney 

Whiting,  Esq.  ...... 

36.  Jewellery  and  Precious  Stones,  by  N.  H.  M.  S.  Maskelyne,  Esq.  . 


Page 

] 

23 

47 

67 

85 

105 

135 

169 

185 

137 

169 

185 

197 

221 

237 

263 

279 

319 

373 

377 

391 

415 

425 

467 

487 

499 

543 

563 

581 

593 
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Reports  published  in  Volume  III. 

Class.  Page. 

27.  Cotton  Goods,  by  J.  O.  Murray,  Esq.  .  .  .  .1 

28.  Linen  Thread  and  Fabrics  of  Linen  and  Hemp,  by  J.  Stevelly,  Esq.  25 

29.  Worsted  Trade,  by  a  Deputation  of  the  Bradford  Chamber  of 

Commerce  .  .  .  .  .  .  .47 

30.  Carded  Wool  and  Woollen  Fabrics,  by  T.  Nussey,  Esq.  .  .  57 

„  Carded  Wool,  Woollen  Yarns,  and  Woollen  Fabrics,  by  G.  Leach, 
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APPENDIX  (G.) 


I. — General  Regulations  issued  by  the  Imperial  Com¬ 
mission,  and  Correspondence  between  the  Im¬ 
perial  Commission  and  the  British  Executive. 


Note. — Regulations  specially  applicable  to  British  and  Colonial  Exhibitors  are 
denoted  by  an  asterisk  [*] . 


EXPOSITION  UNIVERSELLE  DE  1867,  A  PARIS. 


Commission  Imperiale. 


Reglement  General,  delibere  le  7  Juillet  1865,  approuve  par  Decret 
Imperial  le  12  Juillet  1865. 


Premiere  Section. 

Dispositions  Generales  et  Systeme  de  Classification. 

*  Article  ler. — L’Exposition  universelle,  institute  a  Paris  pour  l’annee 
1867,  recevra  les  oeuvres  d’art  et  les  produits  de  l’agriculture  et  de  l’industrie 
de  toutes  les  nations. 

Elle  aura  lieu  au  Champ  de  Mars,  dans  un  edifice  temporaire.  Autour  du 
Palais  de  l’Exposition  sera  dispose  un  Parc  destine  a  recevoir  les  animaux  et 
les  plantes  a  l’etat  vivant  ainsi  que  les  etablissements  et  les  objets  qu’il  n’est 
pas  possible  d’installer  dans  l’edifice  principal. 

L’Exposition  ouvrira  lc  ler  avril  1867,  et  fermera  le  31  octobre  de  la  meme 
annee. 

Art.  2. — L’Exposition  universelle  de  1867,  est  placee  sous  la  direction  de 
la  Commission  imperiale,  institutee  par  le  decret  du  ler  fevrier  1865. 

Le  Commissaire  general,  nomme  par  le  meme  decret,  est  charge  de  proceder 
a  l’execution  des  mesures  adoptees  par  la  Commission  imperiale. 

Art.  3. — Dans  chaque  departement  de  l’Empire  fransais,  la  Commission  im¬ 
periale  constituera,  avant  le  25  aout  1865,  un  Comite  departemental,  qui  aura 
pour  mission  : 

1°  De  faire  connaitre  dans  toute  l’entendue  du  departement  les  mesures  con- 
cernant  l’organization  de  l’exposition,  et  de  distribuer  les  formules.  de  demande 
d’admission  ainsi  que  les  autres  documents  emanant  de  la  Commission  im¬ 
periale  ; 

2°  De  signaler,  avant  le  31  octobre  1865,  les  principaux  artistes,  agriculteurs, 
et  manufacturiers,  dont  l’admission  a  l’Exposition  universelle  semblerait  par- 
ticulierement  utile  a  l’eclat  de  cette  solennite  ; 

3°  De  provoquer,  comme  il  est  dit  a  Particle  29,  les  expositions  de  produits 
agricoles  du  departement ; 

4°  D’instituer  une  commission  de  savants,  d’agriculteurs,  de  manufacturiers, 
de  contre-maitres  et  autres  hommes  speciaux,  pour  faire  une  etude  particuliere 
de  l’Exposition  universelle  et  pour  publier  un  rapport  sur  les  applications  qui 
pourraient  etre  faites,  dans  le  departement,  des  enseignements  qu’elle  aura 
fournis  ; 

5°  De  preparer,  par  voie  de  souscription,  de  cotisation  et  par  toutes  autres 
mesures,  la  creation  d’un  fonds,  destine  a  faciliter  la  visite  et  l’etude  de 
l’Exposition  universelle  aux  contre-maitres,  cultivateurs  et  ouvriers  du  departe¬ 
ment,  et  a  subvenir  aux  frais  de  publication  du  rapport  mentionne  ci-dessus. 
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Art.  4. — La  Commission  imperiale  s’entendra  avec  les  ministeres  de  la 
Guerre  et  de  la  Marine,  pour  ^organization  du  concours  et  des  Colonies 
frangaises  a  l’Exposition  universelle. 

*Art.  5. — Les  Commissions  constitutes  par  les  divers  Gouvernements 
etrangers  pour  diriger  la  participation  de  lears  nationaux  a  l’Exposition  uni¬ 
verselle  correspondent  directement  avec  la  Commission  imperiale  pour  tout  ce 
qui  concerne  l’exposition  des  oeuvres  d’art  et  des  autres  produits  de  leurs  pays. 
En  consequence,  la  Commission  imperiale  ne  correspond  pas  avec  les  exposants 
etrangers. 

Tout  produit  presente  par  un  producteur  etranger  n’est  admis  que  par 
1’ intervention  de  la  Commission  etrangere,  dont  celui-ci  releve  comme  ex- 
posant. 

Les  Commissaires  etrangers,  pourvoient  d’ailleurs  selon  leurs  convenances, 
au  transport,  a  la  reception,  a  Installation,  et  a  la  reexpedition  des  produits 
de  leurs  nationaux,  en  se  conformant  toutefois  aux  mesures  d’ordre  prescrites 
par  la  Commission  imperiale. 

*Art.  6. — Les  Commissaires  etrangers  sont  invites  a  se  mettre  le  plus  tot 
possible  en  relation  avec  la  Commission  imperiale  et  a  se  faire  representer 
aupres  d’elle  par  un  delegue.  Ce  delegue  sera  charge  de  traiter  les  questions 
qui  interessent  les  exposants  etrangers,  et  notamment  eelles  qui  sont  relatives 
a  la  repartition  de  1’espace  total  entre  les  diverses  nations  et  au  mode  d’instal- 
lation  de  chaque  section  nationale  dans  le  Palais  et  dans  le  Parc. 

*Art.  7. — Pour  faciliter  la  repartition  de  l’espace  attribue  a  chaque  nation 
entre  les  diverses  classes  de  produits  indiquees  a  Particle  11,  la  Commission 
imperiale  tient  a  la  disposition  des  delegues,  a  titre  de  renseignement,  le  plan 
d’installation,  a  l’echelle  de  0m,002  par  metre,  adopte  pour  la  section  fransaise, 
du  Palais.  Ce  plan  indique  la  disposition  des  vitrines  ou  tables  affectees  a 
chaque  classe  de  produits,  ainsi  que  la  forme,  la  hauteur  et  les  autres  dimensions 
des  salles  reservees  a  chaque  classe. 

Un  plan  analogue  d’installation,  determinant  les  subdivisions  de  la  partie  du 
Palais  destinee  a  chaque  nation,  devra  etre  remis  a  la  Commission  imperiale, 
par  chaque  Commission  etrangere,  avant  le  31  octobre  1865. 

Des  plans  de  detail,  a  l’echelle  de  0m,002  par  metre,  indiquant  la  place  at¬ 
tribute  a  chaque  exposant  et  chaque  installation  individuelle,  devront  egalement 
etre  remis,  avec  la  liste  des  exposants,  par  chaque  Commission  etrangere,  avant 
le  31  janvier  1866,  pour  que,  dans  les  amenagements  interieurs  du  Palais,  la 
Commission  imperiale  puisse  tenir  compte  des  besoins  de  chaque  nation. 

*Art.  8. —  Chaque  nation  peut  reclamer,  pour  en  faire  son  pare  special,  la 
portion  du  Champ  de  Mars  attenant  a  l’emplacement  qui  lui  est  attribue  dans 
le  Palais. 

Le  delegue  de  chaque  Commission  etrangere  se  concertera  avec  le  Com- 
missaire  general  pour  arreter  le  plan  des  voies  publiques  de  circulation  et  des 
terrassements,  qui  doivent  etre  executes  aux  frais  et  par  les  soins  de  la  Com¬ 
mission  imperiale. 

Chaque  delegue  se  concertera  egalement  avec  le  Commissaire  general  pour 
laisser  a  la  disposition  de  la  Commission  imperiale  les  portion  de  terrain  qui 
excederaient  les  besoins  de  ses  nationaux,  ou  pour  obtenir  un  supplement  de 
terrain  drns  les  surfaces  auxquelles  d’autres  delegues  auraient  renonce. 

Pour  faciliter  autant  que  possible  l’installation  des  exposants  etrangers  dans 
les  portions  du  Parc  qui  leur  sont  attributes,  la  Commission  imperiale  tiendra 
a  la  disposition  des  delegues,  a  titre  de  renseignement,  les  plans  adoptes  paries 
exposants  fran9ais  pour  l’installation  des  animaux,  des  plantes,  des  specimens 
d’habitation ,  etc.  (  Piece  A . ) 

*Art.  9. — 11  sera  dresse  un  Catalogue  officiel  des  produits  de  toutes  les 
nations,  indiquant  la  place  qu’ils  occupent  dans  le  Palais  ou  dans  le  Parc.  Ce 
catalogue  contiendra  duex  repertoires  alphabetiques,  l’un  des  exposants,  l’autre 
des  produits.  Les  Commissaires  etrangers  sont  invites  a  envoyer  les  reseigne- 
ments  necessaires  a  la  redaction  du  catalogue  avant  le  31  janvier  1866. 

Art.  10. — Les  Etats  qui  ne  peuvent  se  faire  representer,  en  1867,  a  Paris, 
que  par  un  petit  n ombre  d’exposants,  et  qui  sont  d’ailleurs  dans  une  meme 
situation  geograpbique,  sont  invites  a  se  concerter  pour  assurer  le  groupement 
methodique  des  produits  de  meme  nature. 
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La  Commission  imperiale  tient  a  la  disposition  des  delegues  des  Commis¬ 
sions  de  ces  Etats  les  plans  qu’elle  a  prepares  en  vue  de  concilier  les  avantages 
d’un  pareil  gronpement  avec  la  regie  fondamentale  de  la  representation  par 
nationalite. 

La  Commission  imperiale  invite  les  Commissaires  de  ces  memes  Etats, 
dans  le  cas  on  ils  approuveraient  ces  plans,  a  constituer  a  Paris,  pour  chaque 
groupe,  un  syndicat  charge  de  proceder  a  leur  execution.  Elle  mettra  gra- 
tuitement  a  la  disposition  de  ces  syndicats  ses  architectes  et  ses  employes. 

*Art.  11. — Dans  chaque  section  consacree  aux  exposants  d’une  meme 
nation,  les  objets  seront  repartis  en  10  groupes  et  en  95  classes;  savoir : 

ler  Groupe. — (Euvres  d’art.  (Classes  1  a  5.) 

2e  Groupe. — Materiel  et  applications  des  arts  liberaux.  (Classes  6  a  13.) 

3e  Groupe. — Meubles  et  autres  objets  destines  a  l’habitation.  (Classes  14 
a  26.) 

4e  Groupe. — Vetements  (tissus  compris)  et  autres  objets  portes  par  la 
personne.  (Classes  27  a  39.) 

5e  Groupe. — Produits  (bruts  et  ouvres)  des  industries  extractives.  (Classes 
40  a  46.) 

6e  Groupe. — Instruments  et  procedes  des  arts  usuels.  (Classes  47  a  66.) 

7e  Groupe. — Aliments  (frais  ou  conserves),  a  divers  degres  de  preparation. 
(Classes  67  a  73.) 

8e  Groupe. — Produits  vivants  et  specimens  d’etablissements  de  l’agriculture. 
(Classes  74  a  82.) 

9e  Groupe. — Produits  vivants  et  specimens  d’etablissements  de  rhorticulture. 
(Classes  83  a  88.) 

10e  Groupe. — Objets  specialement  exposes  en  vue  d’ameliorer  la  condition 
physique  et  morale  des  populations.  (Classes  89  a  95.) 

Les  objets  qui  se  rapportent  a  ces  groupes  sont  indiques  en  detail  dans  le 
Systeme  de  classification  (Piece  A.)  annexe  au  present  Reglement. 

La  Commission  imperiale,  afin  de  tenir  compte  des  observations  qui  lui 
seraient  adressees  par  les  exposants  fran£ais  et  les  Commissaires  etrangers, 
se  reserve  d’eclaircir,  dans  les  editions  successive  de  ce  document,  les  doutes 
que  la  premiere  redaction  pourrait  soulever. 

*Art.  12. — Aucune  oeuvre  d’art,  aucun  produit  expose  dans  le  Palais  ou 
dans  le  Parc,  ne  peut  etre  dessine,  copie,  ni  reproduit  sous  une  forme  quel- 
conque,  sans  une  autorisation  de  l’exposant  qui  en  est  l’auteur.  La 
Commission  imperiale  se  reserve  d’autoriser  la  reproduction  des  vues 
d’ensemble. 

*Art.  13. — Aucune  oeuvre  d’art,  aucun  produit  expose  ne  peut  etre  retire 
avant  la  cloture  de  l’Exposition  sans  une  autorisation  speciale  de  la  Commis¬ 
sion  imperiale. 

*Art.  14. — Les  exposants  fran^ais  ou  etrangers  n’ont  a  payer  aucun  loyer 
pour  la  place  qu’ils  occupent  a  l’Exposition  ;  mais  tons  les  frais  d’installation 
et  de  decoration,  dans  le  Palais  ou  dans  le  Parc,  sont  a  leur  charge. 

*Art.  15. — Les  Fran£ais  et  les  etrangers,  en  acceptant  la  qualite  d’ex- 
posant,  declarent,  par  cela  meme,  adherer  aux  dispositions  du  present 
Reglement. 

Art.  16. — La  Commission  imperiale  correspond  avec  les  Prefets  et  autres 
autorites  de  l’Empire  fran^ais  par  l’intermediaire  du  President  ou  du  Com- 
missaire  general. 

Art.  17. — Toute  communication  relative  a  l’Exposition  doit  etre  adressee 
a  M.  le  Consviller  d’  Etcit,  Comtnissaire  general  de  V Exposition  universelle  de 
1867,  a  la  Paris. 

L’affranchissement  n’est  pas  necessaire  dans  le  ressort  du  service  postal 
fran§ais. 

Deuxieme  Section. 

Dispositions  Speciales  aux  (Euvres  d'Art. 

*Art.  18. — Sont  admissibles  a  l’Exposition  les  oeuvres  des  artistes  frangais 
et  etrangers  executees  depuis  le  ler  janvier  1855. 

*Art.  19. — Sont  exclus: 

1°  Les  copies,  meme  celles  qui  reproduisent  un  ouvrage  dans  un  genre 
different  de  celui  de  l’original ; 
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2°  Les  tableaux  a  l’huile,  miniatures,  aquarelles,  pastels,  dessins  et  cartons 
de  vitraux  et  de  fresques,  lorsqu’ils  ne  sont  pas  encadres ; 

3°  Les  sculptures  en  terre  non  cuite. 

Art.  20. — La  Commission  imperiale  statue,  avec  le  concours  d’un  Jury 
special,  sur  l’admission  des  oeuvres  des  artistes  fran9ais. 

La  composition  et  la  nomination  de  ce  Jury,  ainsi  que  les  formalites 
qu’auront  a  remplir  les  Fra^ais  pour  demander  l’admission  d’une  oeuvre 
d’art  a  l’Exposition,  seront  fixees  par  un  reglement  ulterieur ;  ce  reglement 
fera  connaitre  le  mode  d’exposition  et  de  reception  des  oeuvres  d’art. 

Art.  21. — La  Commission  imperiale  notifiera  aux  interessees,  avant  le 
ler  janvier  1867,  les  decisions  qu’elle  aura  prises  sur  les  demandes  d’admission 
concernant  les  oeuvres  d’art. 

*Art.  22.— II  sera  statue  ulterieurement  sur  le  nombre  et  la  nature  des 
recompenses  qui  pourront  etre  decernees  au  sujet  des  oeuvres  d’art,  ainsi  que 
sur  la  constitution  du  Jury  international  qui  sera  appele  a  les  juger. 

Troisieme  Section. 

Dispositions  Speciales  aux  Produits  de  V Agriculture  et  de  V Industrie. 
Titre  Premier. 

Admission  et  Classement  des  Prodoits. 

*Art.  23. — Sont  admissibles  a  l’Exposition  tous  les  produits  de  l’agri- 
culture  et  de  l’industrie  sauf  les  exceptions  et  les  reserves  mentionnees  a 
Particle  suivant. 

*Art.  24.— Sont  exclues  les  matieres  detonantes,  fulminantes  et  toute  autre 
matiere  jugee  dangereuse. 

Ne  sont  re§us  que  dans  des  vases  solides,  appropries  et  de  dimensions 
Detonating  restreintes,  les  esprits  ou  alcools,  les  huiles  et  les  essences,  les  matieres  corro- 
and  explo-  sives  et  generalement  les  corps  qui  peuvent  alterer  les  autres  produits  exposes 
ductsPn0ot  ou  incommoder  le  public. 

admitted. :  Les  capsules,  les  pieces  d’artificqs,  les  allumettes  chimiques  et  autres  objets 

analogues,  ne  peuvent  etre  regus  qu’a  l’etat  d’imitation  et  sans  aucune  addition 
de  matiere  inflammable. 

*Art.  25.— Les  exposants  de  produits  incommodes  ou  insalubres  doivent 
se  conformer  en  tout  temps  aux  mesures  de  surete  que  leur  sont  prescrites. 

La  Commission  imperiale  se  reserve  le  droit  de  faire  retirer  les  produits  de 
toute  provenance  qui,  par  leur  nature  ou  leur  masse,  lui  paraitraient  nuisibles 
ou  incompatibles  avec  le  but  et  les  convenances  de  PE x  position. 

Art.  26. — Avant  le  15  aout  1865,  la  Commission  imperiale  notifiera  aux 
Commissions  etrangeres  l’espace  accorde  a  chacune  d’elles  pour  exposer  les 
produits  de  ses  nationaux. 

Avant  le  25  aout  1865,  la  Commission  imperiale  publiera  un  tableau  des 
espaces  attribues.  dans  l’emplacement  de  la  section  fran9aise,  a  chacune  des 
73  premieres  classes  indiquees  a  Particle  11. 

Art.  27. — Apres  cette  publication,  les  producteurs  fran9ais  exe^ant  les 
industries  comprises  dans  une  meme  classe  sont  invites  a  s’entendre  entre  eux 
pour  faire  un  projet  d’installation  dans  l’emplacement  qui  aura  ete  affecte  a 
leur  classe.  S’ils  se  sont  mis  d’accord  sur  le  choix  des  exposants  que  cet 
emplacement  permet  d’admettre,  et  sur  l’espace  qui  devra  etre  alloue  a  chacun 
d’eux,  ils  designeront  un  ou  plusieurs  delegues  pour  prendre  les  informations 
necessaires  aupres  de  la  Commission  imperiale,  lui  soumettre  leur  plan  et  leur 
liste  d’exposants,  et,  en  general,  representer  aupres  d’elle  les  interets  communs 
de  ces  derniers. 

Art.  28. — A  defaut  des  reunions  spontanees  prevues  a  Particle  precedent, 
les  autorites  municipales  des  centres  manufacturiers,  les  cbambres  de  com¬ 
merce,  les  chambres  consultatives  des  arts  et  manufactures,  les  societes 
artistiques  ou  industrielles,  les  societes  et  cornices  agricoles,  sont  invites  a 
provoquer  le  concert  des  producteurs  de  leur  circonscription. 

Art.  29. — Les  comites  departementaux  (art.  3)  recevront  de  la  Commis¬ 
sion  imperiale,  et  communiqueront  aux  chambres  consultatives  d’agriculture, 
aux  societes  et  aux  cornices  agricoles  du  departement,  les  plans  adoptes  pour 
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representer  l’agriculture  des  diverses  regions  de  la  Trance  afin  qu’ils  con- 
courent  a  la  realization  de  ces  plans.  Ils  inviteront  surtout  ces  societes  et 
ces  cornices  a  preparer  des  expositions  collectives  des  types  d’animaux  et  de 
plantes,  d’etablissements  ruraux  et  d’usines  agricoles. 

Les  comites  departementaux  d’une  grande  region  agricole  se  concerteront, 
autant  que  possible,  pour  representer,  sans  double  emploi,  les  traits  caracte- 
ristiques  de  l’agriculture  de  cette  region. 

Art.  30. — Les  demandes  d’admission  se  rapportant  aux  installations  men- 
tionnees  aux  articles  27,  28,  29,  sont  faites  par  les  delegues  des  interesses  qui 
se  sont  entendus,  ou  par  ceux  des  corps  ou  societes  qui  en  ont  pris  l’initiative. 
A  cet  effet,  les  delegues  feront  remplir  et  signer  par  cbaque  exposant,  en 
double  expedition,  la  demande  d’admission.  Ils  adresseront  ces  demandes  au 
Commissaire  general,  a  Paris  (art.  17). 

Art.  31. — Toute  installation  preparee,  soit  par  une  entente  spontanee  des 
producteurs  d’une  meme  classe,  soit  sous  l’influence  des  comites  departe¬ 
mentaux,  des  autorites  municipales,  des  chambres  de  commerce,  des  chambres 
consultatives,  des  societes  ou  cornices  agricoles,  des  societes  artistiques  ou 
industrielles,  sera  acceptee  par  la  Commission  imperiale,  si  aucune  reclamation 
ne  se  produit,  et  si,  d’ailleurs,  les  convenances  generates  de  l’Exposition  sont 
observees. 

Art.  32. — Les  expositions  ainsi  conyues  en  commun  se  composent  d’instai- 
lations  individuelles  et  distinctes,  a  moins  qu’il  ne  convienne  a  tous  les 
interesses  de  faire  une  exposition  reunissant,  sans  designation  de  personnes, 
les  produits  d’une  localite  ou  d’une  region. 

Art.  33. — Dans  le  cas  des  expositions  faites  conformement  aux  articles 
27,  28,  et  29,  les  producteurs  qui  auraient  a  presenter  une  reclamation  l’adres- 
seront  directement  au  Commissaire  general,  qui  la  soumettra  a  la  Commission 
imperiale. 

Art.  34. — Dans  le  cas  ou  le  concert  prevu  par  les  articles  27,  28,  et  29, 
n’aurait  pas  eu  lieu,  les  producteurs  rempliront  et  signeront  individuellement 
deux  expeditions  de  la  demande  d’admission  (art.  30)  ;  ces  deux  expeditions 
seront  adressees  au  Commissaire  general,  a  Paris  (art.  17). 

Art  35. — Les  demandes  d’admission,  les  reclamations  et  toutes  les  pieces 
qui  s’y  rapportent,  doivent  etre  adressees  a  Paris,  avant  le  31  octobre  1865. 

Passe  cette  date,  toute  demande  ou  reclamation  ne  pourra  etre  accueillie  que 
par  decision  speciale  de  la  Commission  imperiale. 

*  Art.  36. — Les  constructeurs  d’appareils  exigeant  P  emploi  del’eau,  du  gaz 
ou  de  la  vapeur,  doivent  declarer,  en  faisant  leur  demande  d’admission,  la 
quantite  de  gaz  ou  de  vapeur,  qui  leur  est  necessaire.  Ceux  qui  veulent 
mettre  des  machines  en  mouvement  indiqueront  quelle  sera  la  vitesse  propre 
de  chacune  de  ces  machines  et  la  force  motrice  dont  elle  aura  besoin. 

Art.  37. —  Des  Comites  d’admission,  institues  par  la  Commission  imperiale, 
pour  les  neuf  groupes  de  l’agriculture  et  de  i’industrie  (art.  11),  donnent  leur 
avis  sur  les  demandes  individuelles  d'admission  et  sur  les  reclamations 
mentionnee  a  Particle  33. 

La  Commission  imperiale  prononce  seule  l’admission  des  exposants. 

Art.  38. — Chaque  exposant  fran9ais  recevra,  avant  le  32  decembre  1865, 
un  bulletin  cT exposant  portant  son  numero  d’ordre,  les  dimensions  de  l’espace 
mis  a  sa  disposition  et  l’adresse  qui  devra  etre  place  sur  les  colis  a  expedier. 

Titre  II. 

Envoi,  Reception  et  Installation  des  Produits  au  Palais  et  dans  le  Parc. 

*  Art.  39. — L’emballage  et  le  transport  des  produits  envoyes  a  l’Exposition 
et  des  produits  qui  y  ont  figure,  sont  a  la  charge  des  exposants,  tant  pour 
Taller  que  pour  le  retour. 

Art.  40. — Les  colis  d’origine  franyaise  renfermant  des  produits  destinees  a 
l’Exposition,  doivent  porter,  comme  marques,  les  lettres  E.U.  entourees  d’un 

cercle  (eu)  ;  portent,  en  outre,  le  numero  d’ordre  de  l’exposant  et 

l’adress®  ’Exposition,  telle  qu’elle  est  indiquee  sur  le  bulletin  d’exposant 
(art.  38). 
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La  lettre  de  voiture  accompagnant  le  colis  repetera  avec  le  nom  de  l’ex- 
posant  ce  numero  d’ordre  et  cette  adresse. 

L’expediteur  devra  fixer  sur  deux  des  faces  du  colis  l’etiquette  qui  lui  aura 
ete  envoyee  en  double,  a  cet  effet,  par  les  soins  de  la  Commission  imperiale. 

*  Art.  41.  — Pour  ce  qui  concerne  l’expedition  et  la  reception  des  produits, 
la  Commission  imperiale  s’abstient  de  toute  immixtion  entre  les  entrepre¬ 
neurs  de  transport  et  les  exposants. 

Les  exposants  doivent  enc  onsequence  pourvoir,  soit  par  eux  memes,  soit  par 
leurs  agents,  a  l’expedition  et  a  la  reception  des  colis  et  a  la  reconnaissance  de 
leur  contenu. 

Si  le  destinataire  ou  son  agent  n’est  pas  present  pour  recevoir  les  colis  a  leur 
arrivee  dans  l’enceinte  de  l’Exposition,  1 ’entrepreneur  de  transport  est  tenu  de 
les  remporter  immediatement. 

*  Art.  42. — Les  colis  d’origine  etrangere  devront  tous  porter  l’indication 
bien  visible  de  leur  provenance.  La  Commission  imperiale  se  concertera  avec 
les  Commissaires  etrangers  pour  que  1’expedition  de  ces  colis  se  fasse  con- 
formement  aux  regies  indiquees  a  l’article  40  pour  les  colis  d’origine  frangaise ; 
toutefois,  sur  ce  point,  les  Commissaires  etrangers  adopteront  le  regime  qu’ils 
jugeront  le  plus  convenable. 

*  Art  43. — Les  produits  tant  frangais  qu’dtrangers  seront  admis  dans 
1’enceinte  de  l’Exposition,  a  partir  du  15  janvier  1867,  jusques  et  y  compris  le 
10  mars  suivant. 

Ces  dates  pourront  etre,  par  des  dispositions  speciales,  devancees  pour  les 
objets  dont  ^installation  est  difficile,  on  differees  pour  les  objets  de  grande 
valeur. 

*  Art.  44. — L’enceinte  de  l’Exposition  est  constitute  en  entrepet  reel  de 
douane. 

Les  produits  etrangers  destines  a  l’Exposition  seront  admis,  a  ce  titre, 
jusqu’au  5  mars  1867,  par  les  ports  et  villes  frontieres  designe  ci-apres  :  — 

Dunkerque,  Lille,  Valenciennes,  Feignies,  Jeumont,  Vireux,  Givet,  Longwy, 
Thionville,  Forbach,  Wissembourg,  Strasbourg,  Saint-Louis,  Pontarlier, 
Bellegarde,  Saint-Michel,  Nice,  Marseille,  Cette,  Le  Perthus,  Hendaye,1 
Bayonne,  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  Sain t-Naz air e,  Granville,  Le  Havre,  Dieppe, 
Eouen,  Boulogne,  Calais. 

*  Art.  45. — La  Commission  imperiale  determinera  par  des  instructions 
speciales,  l’epoque  a  laquelle  les  materiaux  destines  aux  constructions  formant 
objet  d’exposition,  les  machines  et  appareils  demontes,  les  objets  lourds  ou 
encombrants,  ceux  qui  exigent  des  massifs  ou  des  fondations  particulieres 
devront  etre  amenes  dans  l’enceinte  de  l’Exposition. 

Ces  travaux  de  construction  et  d’ installation  seront  executes  par  les 
exposants  et  a  leurs  frais,  conformement  aux  plans  presents  par  eux  a 
l’approbation  de  la  Commission  imperiale. 

*  Art.  46. — La  Commission  imperiale  fournit  gratuitement  l’eau,  le  gaz,  la 
vapeur  et  la  force  motrice  pour  les  machines  qui  out  donne  lieu  a  la  declara¬ 
tion  mentionnee  a  l’art.  36.  Cette  force  est,  en  general,  transmise  par  un 
arbre  de  couche  dont  la  Commission  imperiale  fera  connaitre,  avant  le 
31  decern bre  1865,  le  diametre  et  le  nombre  de  tours  par  minute. 

Les  exposants  ont  a  fournir  la  poulie  sur  l’arbre  de  couche,  les  poulies 
conductrices,  l’arbre  de  transmission  intermediate  destine  a  regler  la  vitesse 
propre  de  l’appareil,  ainsi  que  les  courroies  necessaires  a  chacune  de  ces 
transmissions. 

Les  machines  a  vapeur  qui  devraient  etre  alimentees  Fpar  leurs  propres 
chaudieres,  ne  pouvant  etre  exposees  dans  le  Palais,  seront  l’objet  d’instructions 
speciales. 

Art.  47. — Tous  les  autres  frais,  tels  que:  manutention  dans  l’exposition  ; 
reception  et  ouverture  des  colis ;  enlevement  et  conservation  des  caisses  et 
emballages  ;  construction  des  tables,  estrades,  vitrines  ou  casiers  ;  installation 
des  produits  dans  le  Palais  et  dans  le  Parc  ;  decoration  des  emplacements  y 
reexpedition  des  produits,  sont  a  la  charge  des  exposants,  tant  frangais 
qu’etrangers. 


1  Un  bureau  de  douane,  it  Ctablir  sur  le  chemin  de  fer,  en  construction,  de  Barcelona 
a  Perpignan,  sera  ult^rieurement  dCsignd. 
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Art.  48. — Les  arrangements  et  l’ornementation  des  installations  de  la 
section  fra^aise,  dans  le  Palais  et  dans  le  Parc,  ne  peuvent  etre  executes 
que  conformement  au  plan  general  et  sous  la  surveillance  des  agents  de  la 
Commission  imperiale. 

*  La  Commission  imperiale  indiquera  aux  exposants  qui  en  feront  la 
demande,  des  entrepreneurs  pour  l’execution  de  leurs  travaux  et  pour  la 
manutention  de  leurs  colis  ;  mais  les  exposants  resteront  libres  d’employer  des 
entrepreneurs  ou  des  ouviers  de  leur  choix. 

*  Art.  49. — Les  installations  diverses  pourront  etre  mises  en  place  dans  le 
Palais  au  fur  et  a  mesuie  de  l’achevemect  des  constructions ;  elles  devront 
etre  commencees  au  plus  tard  le  ler  decembre  1866,  et  etre  pretres  a  recevoir 
les  produits  avant  le  15  janvier  1867. 

*  Art.  50. — Les  espaces  reserves  en  dehors  des  installations  de  produits 
etant  strictement  calcules  pour  les  besoins  de  la  circulation,  il  est  interdit  d’y 
laisser  stationner  les  colis  ou  les  caisses  vides. 

En  consequence,  les  colis  devront  etre  deballes  au  fur  et  a  mesure  de  leur 
reception.  La  Commission  imperiale  procedera  d’office,  pour  le  compte  des 
exposants  et  a  leurs  risques  et  perils,  au  deballage  des  colis  abandonnes  par 
eux  sur  les  voies  de  circulation. 

Du  11  au  28  mars  1867,  les  produits  deja  deballes  et  places  dans  les 
installations  devront  y  etre  arranges  et  etales  pour  l’Exposition.  Le  29  et  le 
30  mars  sont  reserves  pour  un  nettoyage  general.  La  revision  de  toute 
l’Exposition  aura  lieu  le  31  mars. 

La  Commission  imperiale  prendra  toutes  les  mesures  necessaires  pour  que 
l’Exposition  soit  complete  au  28  mars,  dans  toutes  ses  parties.  En  conse¬ 
quence,  elle  disposera  de  tout  emplacement  qui,  au  14  janvier  1867,  ne  serait 
pas  occupe  par  une  installation  toute  prete,  ou  de  toute  installation  qui,  au 
10  mars,  n’aurait  pas  re^u  des  produits  en  quantite  suffisante. 

*  Art.  51. — Aussitot  apres  le  deballage,  les  caisses  ayant  servi  au  transport 
des  produits  de  toute  provenance  doivent  etre  emportees  par  les  exposants  ou 
leurs  agents.  Eaute  par  eux  d’y  pourvoir  immediatement,  la  Commission 
imperiale  fait  enlever  les  caisses  et  emballages,  sans  prendre  aucune 
responsabilitie  pour  leur  conservation. 

*  Art.  52. — Des  instructions  speciales  seront  publiees  nlterieurement  pour 
l’organization  et  l’installation  des  produits  et  des  objets  d’exposition  qui 
doivent  prendre  place  dans  le  Parc. 

Titre  III. 

Administration  et  Police. 

*  Art.  53. — Les  produits  sont  exposes  sous  le  nom  du  producteur.  Us 
peuvent,  avec  l’agrement  dc  ce  dernier,  porter,  en  outre,  le  nom  du  negotiant 
qui  en  est  le  depcsitaire  habituel. 

La  Commission  imperiale  se  concerte  au  besoin  avec  des  negotiants  pour 
faire  figurer  sous  leur  nom  a  l’Exposition,  des  produits  qui  ne  seraient  pas 
presentes  par  les  producteurs. 

*  Art.  54. — Les  exposants  sont  invites  a  inscrire  a  la  suite  de  leur  nom 
ou  de  leur  raison  sociale,  les  noms  des  personnes  qui  ont  contribue  d’une 
maniere  speciale  au  merite  des  produits  exposes,  soit  a  titre  d’inventeur,  soit 
par  le  dessin  des  modeles,  soit  par  les  procedes  d’execution,  soit  par  l’habilete 
exceptionnelle  du  travail  manuel. 

*  Art.  55. — Le  prix  de  vente  au  comptant  et  le  lieu  de  vente  peuvent  etre 
indiques  sur  les  objets  exposes.  Cette  indication  est  exigee  pour  tons  les  objets 
compris  dans  la  classe  91.  Dans  toutes  les  classes,  les  prix,  s’ils  sont  indiques, 
sont  obligatoires  pour  l’exposant,  vis-a-vis  de  l’acheteur,  sous  peine  d’exclusion 
du  concours. 

Les  objets  vendus  ne  peuvent  etre  enleves  avant  la  fin  de  l’Exposition,  a 
moms  d’une  autorisation  speciale  de  la  Commission  imperiale. 

*  Art.  56. — La  Commission  imperiale  prendra  les  mesures  necessaires  pour 
garantir  de  toute  avarie  les  produits  exposes  ;  mais  elle  ne  sera,  en  aucune 
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fa£on,  responsable  des  incendies,  accidents,  degats  ou  dommages  dont  ils 
auraient  a  souffrir,  quelle  qu’en  soit  la  cause  ou  l’importance.  Elle  laisse  aux 
exposants  le  soin  d'  assurer  leurs  produits,  directement  et  a  leurs  frais,  s’ils 
jugent  a  propos  de  racourir  a  cette  garantie. 

Elle  fera  surveiller,  par  le  personnel  necessaire,  les  produits  exposes,  mais 
elle  ne  sera  pas  responsable  des  vols  et  detournements  qui  pourraient  etre 
commis. 

*  Art.  57. — Un  reglement  special,  affiche  dans  le  Palais  et  dans  le  Parc, 
determinera  l’ordre  du  service  interieur.  II  fera  connaitre  les  agents  charges 
de  venir  en  aide  aux  exposants  et  de  veiller  a  la  securite  de  l’Exposition. 

*Art.  58. — Une  carte  d’entree  gratuite  a  l’Exposition  est  delivree  a  chaque 
exposant.  Cette  carte  est  personelle.  Elle  est  retiree,  s’il  est  constate  qu’elle 
a  ete  pretee  ou  cedee  a  une  autre  personne,  le  tout  sans  prejudice  des  poursuites 
de  droit. 

Pour  assurer  cette  partie  du  service,  la  carte  d’entree  est  signee  par  le 
titulaire.  Celui-ci  est  tenu  d’entrer  par  des  portes  determinees,  et  il  peut  etre 
requis  d’etablir  son  identite  en  apposant  sa  signature  sur  une  feuille  de 
controle. 

*  Art.  59. — Les  exposants  ont  la  faculte'  de  faire  garder  leurs  produits 
par  des  agents  de  leur  choix,  qui  devront  etre  agrees  par  la  Commission 
imperiale. 

Des  cartes  d’entree  gratuites  et  personelles  sont  delivrees  a  ces  agents,  sous 
les  conditions  enoncees  dans  l’articles  precedent. 

Un  agent  d’exposants  ne  peut  avoir  plus  d’une  carte  d’entree,  quel  que  soit 
le  nombre  des  exposants  qu’il  represente. 

*  Art.  60. — Les  exposants  ou  leurs  agents  s’abstiendront  de  provoquer  les 
visiteurs  a  faire  des  achats  ;  ils  se  borneront  a  repondre  aux  questions,  a 
delivrer  les  addresses,  prospectus  et  prix  courants,  qui  leur  seront  demandes. 

*  Art.  61. — La  Commission  imperiale  fixera  ulterieurement  le  tarif  des 
prix  d’entree  que  les  visiteurs  auront  a  payer  pour  etre  admis  dans  l’enceinte 
de  l’Exposition. 

*  Art.  62. — II  sera  institue  un  Jury  international  des  recompenses,  partage 
en  neuf  groupes  correspondant  aux  neuf  groupes  des  produits  de  l’agriculture 
et  de  l’industrie  denommes  dans  le  systeme  de  classification  (art.  11  et 
Piece  A.) 

Un  Reglement  ulterieur  determinera  le  nombre,  la  nature  et  les  divers 
degres  de  recompenses,  ainsi  que  la  constitution  et  les  attributions  du  Jury 
charge  de  les  repartir. 

Art.  63. — II  sera  procede  a  des  etudes  et  a.  des  experiences,  sous  la  direc¬ 
tion  des  membres  du  Jury  des  recompenses  et  d’une  commission  scientifique, 
agricole  et  industrielle,  nommee  par  la  Commission  imperiale.  Des  publications 
feront  connaitre  les  resultats  d’interet  general  signales  par  ces  travaux. 

Art.  64. — Des  conferences  et  des  demonstrations  pourront  etre  faites  dans 
les  diverses  parties  de  l’Exposition.  Des  cours  et  des  lectures  pourront  etre, 
en  outre,  organises  dans  une  salle  construite  a  cet  effect.  Ces  divers  enseigne- 
ments  ne  pourront  etre  donnes  qu’en  vertu  d’autorisations  personelles  delivrees 
par  la  Commission  imperiale. 

Titre  IY. 

Cloture  de  1’Exposition  et  Enlevement  des  Produits. 

*Art.  65. — Aussit6t  apres  la  clbture  de  l’Exposition,  les  exposants  doivent 
proceder  a  Pemballage  et  a  l’enlevement  de  leurs  produits  et  de  leurs  instal¬ 
lations. 

Cette  operation  devra  etre  terminee  avant  le  30  novembre  1867. 

Passe  ce  terme,  les  produits,  les  colis  et  les  installations  qui  n’auraient  pas 
ete  retires  par  les  exposants  ou  leurs  agents,  seront  enleves  d’office  et  con- 
signes  dans  un  magasin  public,  aux  frais  et  risques  des  exposants.  Les  objets 
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qui,  au  30  Juin  1868,  n’auraient  pas  ete  retires  de  ce  magasin,  seront  vendus 
publiquement ;  le  produit  net  de  la  vente  sera  applique  a  une  oeuvre  de 
bienfaisance. 

Fait  et  delibere  par  la  Commission  imperiale,  le  7  juillet  1865. 

Le  Ministre  d’Etat  Yice-President, 
(signe)  Rouher. 


Yu  et  annexe  au  decret  du  12  juillet  1865. 

Le  Ministre  d’Etat,  charge  par  interim  du  Ministere  de  l’Agriculture, 


du  Commerce  et  des  Travaux  publics, 

(signe)  Rouher. 

Le  Secretaire  de  la  Commission  imperiale, 

(signe)  De  Chancourtois. 
Pour  ampliation  :  Le  Conseiller  d’Etat,  Commissaire  general, 

(signe)  F.  Le  Play. 


Piece  A. 


SYSTEME  DE  CLASSIFICATION. 


lrc  Groupe — CEuvre  cTArt. 

Classe  ler. — Peintures  a  l’Huile.  (Palais,  Galerie  I.) 

Peintures  sur  toiles,  sur  panneaux,  sur  enduits  divers. 

Classe  2. — Peintures  diverses  et  Dessins.  (Palais,  Galerie  I.) 

Miniatures,  aquarelles ;  pastels  et  dessins  de  tous  genres ;  peintures  sur  email, 
sur  faience  et  sur  porcelaine ;  cartons  de  vitraux  et  de  fresques. 

Classe  3. — Sculptures  et  Gravures  sur  Medailles.  (Palais,  Galerie  I.) 

Sculptures  en  ronde-bosse.  Bas-reliefs.  Sculptures  repoussees  et  ciselees. 
Medailles,  camees,  pierres  gravees.  Nielles. 

Classe  4. — Dessins  et  Modeles  d’ Architecture.  (Palais,  Galerie  I.) 

Etudes  et  fragments.  Representations  et  projets  d’edifices.  Restaurations 
d’apres  des  ruines  ou  des  documents. 

Classe  5. — Gravures  et  Lithographies.  (Palais,  Galerie  I.) 

Gravures  en  noir.  Gravures  polychromes. 

Lithographies  en  noir,  au  crayon  et  au  pinceau.  Chromo-lithographies. 

2e  Groupe. — Materiel  et  Applications  des  Arts  liberaux. 

Classe  6. — Produits  d’lmprimerie  et  de  Librairie.  (Palais,  Galerie  II.) 

Specimens  de  typographic  ;  epreuves  autographiques ;  epreuves  de  litho¬ 
graphies,  en  noir  ou  en  couleur  :  epreuves  de  gravures. 

Livres  nouveaux  et  editions  nouvelles  de  livres  deja  connus ;  collections 
d’ouvrages  formant  des  bibJotheques  speciales  ;  publications  periodiques. 
Dessins,  atlas  et  albums  publies  dans  un  but  technique  ou  pedagogique. 

Classe  7.— Objets  de  Papeterie;  Reliures,  Materiel  des  Arts  de  la  Peinture 
et  du  Dessin.  (Palais,  Galerie  II.) 

Papiers  ;  cartes  et  cartons  ;  encres  ;  craies,  crayons,  pastels  ;  fournitures 
de  bureau ;  articles  de  bureau  ;  encriers,  pese-lettres,  etc.  Presses  a  copier. 
Objets  confectionnes  en  papier  ;  abat-jour,  lanternes,  cache-pots,  etc. 
Registres,  cahiers,  albums  et  carnets.  Reliures  mobiles,  etuis. 
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Produits  divers  pour  lavis  et  aquarelles ;  couleurs  en  pains,  en  pastilles,  en 
vessies,  en  tubes,  en  ecailles.  Instruments  et  appareils  a  l’usage  des  peintres, 
dessinateurs,  graoeurs  et  modeleurs. 

Classe  8. — Applications  du  Dessin  et  de  la  Plastique  aux  Arts  Usuels. 

(Palais,  Galerie  II.) 

Dessins  industriels.  Dessins  obtenus,  reproduits  ou  reduits  par  procedes 
mecaniques.  Peintures  de  decors.  Lithographies  ou  gravures  industrielles. 
Modeles  et  maquettes  pour  figures,  ornements,  & c. 

Objets  sculptes.  Camees,  cachets  et  objets  divers  decores  par  la  gravure. 
Objets  de  plastique  industrielle  obtenus  par  des  procedes  mecaniques ;  reduc¬ 
tions,  photo-sculptures,  &c.  Objets  moules. 

Classe  9. — Hlpreuves  et  Appareils  de  Photographie.  (Palais,  Galerie  II.) 

Photographies  sur  papier,  sur  verre,  sur  bois,  sur  etoffe,  sur  email.  Gravures 
heliographiques.  lipreuves  lithophotographiques.  Cliches  photographiques. 
ICpreuves  stereoscopiques  et  stereoscopes,  ifpreuves  obtenues  par  amplifi¬ 
cation. 

Instruments,  appareils  et  matieres  premieres  de  la  photographie.  Materiel 
des  ateliers  de  photographes. 

Classe  10. — Instruments  de  Musique.  (Palais,  Galerie  II.) 

Instruments  a  vent  non-metalliques :  a  embouchure  simple,  a  bee  de  sifflet, 
a  anches  avec  ou  sans  reservoir  d’air.  Instruments  a  vent  metalliques  : 
simples,  a  rallonges,  a  coulisses,  a  pistons,  a  clefs,  a  anches.  Instruments  a 
vent  a  clavier  ;  orgues,  accordeons,  etc.  Instruments  a  cordes,  pincees  ou 
a  archet,  sans  clavier.  Instruments  a  cordes,  a  clavier :  pianos,  etc.  Instru¬ 
ments  a  percussion  ou  a  frottement.  Instruments  automatiques :  orgues 
de  barbarie,  serinettes,  etc.  Pieces  detachees  et  objets  du  materiel  des 
ochestres. 

Classe  11. — Appareils  et  Instruments  de  l’Art  Medical.  (Palais,  Galerie  II.) 

Appareils  et  instruments  de  pansement  et  de  petite  chirurgie.  Instruments 
d’exploration  medicale.  Appareils  et  instruments  de  chirurgie. 

Trousses  et  caisses  d’instruments  et  de  medicaments  specialement  destinees 
aux  chirurgiens  de  l’armee  et  de  la  marine,  aux  veterinaires,  aux  dentistes, 
aux  oculistes,  etc.  Appareils  de  secours  aux  noyes  et  aux  asphyxies,  etc. 
Appareils  d’electro-therapie.  Appareils  d’anesthesie  locale  et  generate.  Ap¬ 
pareils  de  prothese  plastique  et  mecanique.  Appareils  d’orthopedie,  bandages 
herniaires,  etc.  Appareils  divers  destines  aux  malades,  aux  infirmes,  aux 
alienes.  Objets  accessoires  du  service  medical,  chirurgical  et  pharmaceutique 
des  hopitaux  et  infirmeries. 

Materiel  des  recherches  anatomiques.  Appareils  destines  aux  recherches 
de  medecine  legale. 

Materiel  special  de  la  medecine  veterinaire. 

Appareils  balneatoires,  hydrotherapiques,  etc. 

Appareils  et  instruments  destines  a  l’education  physique  des  enfants  ; 
gymnastique  medicale  et  hygienique. 

Materiel  des  secours  a  donner  aux  blesses  sur  le  champ  de  bataille.  Ambu¬ 
lances  civiles  et  militaires,  destinees  au  service  des  armees  de  terre  et  de 
mer. 

Classe  12. — Instruments  de  Precision  et  Materiel  de  PEnseignement  des 
Sciences.  (Palais,  Galerie  II.) 

Instruments  de  geometrie  pratique  :  compas,  verniers,  vis  micrometriques, 
planimetres,  machines  a  calculer,  etc.  Appareils  et  instruments  d’arpentage, 
de  topographie,  de  geodesie  et  d’astronomie.  Materiel  des  divers  observa- 
toires. 

Appareils  et  instruments  des  arts  de  precision.  Mesures  et  poids  des  divers 
pays.  Monnaies  et  medailles. 
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Balances  de  precision.  Appareils  et  instruments  de  physique  et  de  mete- 
orologie.  Instruments  d’optique  usuels. 

Materiel  de  l’enseignement  des  sciences  physiques,  de  la  geometrie  elemen- 
taire,  de  la  geometrie  descriptive,  de  la  stereotomie,  de  la  mecanique. 

Modeles  et  instruments  destines  a  l’enseignement  technologique  en  general. 
Collections  pour  Penseignement  des  sciences  naturelles.  Figures  et 
modeles  pour  Penseignement  des  sciences  medicales  :  pieces  d’anatomie 
plastique,  etc. 

Classe  13 — Cartes  et  Appareils  de  Geographic  et  de  Cosmographie. 
(Palais,  Galerie  II.) 

Cartes  et  atlas  topographiques,  geographiques,  geologiques,  hydrogra- 
phiques,  astronomiques,  etc.  Cartes  marines.  Cartes  physiques  de  toutes 
sortes.  Plans  en  relief. 

Globes  et  spheres  terrestres  et  celestes.  Appareils  pour  l’etude  de  la  cosmo¬ 
graphie. 

Ouvrages  et  tableaux  de  statistique.  Tables  et  ephemerides  a  l’usage  des 
astronomes  et  des  marins. 

3e  Groupe. — Meubles  et  autres  Objets  destines  a  V Habitation .* 

Classe  14. — Meubles  de  Luxe.  (Palais,  Galerie  III.) 

Buffets,  bibliotheques,  tables,  toilettes  ;  lits  ;  canapes  ;  sieges  ;  billards, 
etc. 

Classe  15. — Ouvrages  des  Tapissier  et  de  Decorateur.  (Palais,  Galerie  III.) 

Objets  de  literie.  Sieges  garnis,  baldaquins,  rideaux,  tentures  d’etoffes  et 
de  tapisseries. 

Objets  de  decoration  et  d’ameublement  en  pierres  et  en  matieres  precieuses. 
Pates  moulees,  et  objets  de  decoration  en  platre,  carton-pierre,  etc.  Cadres. 
Peintures  en  decors. 

Meubles,  ornements  en  decors  pour  les  services  religieux. 

Classe  16. — Cristaux,  Verrerie  de  Luxe  et  Vitraux.  (Palais,  Galerie  III.) 

Gobletterie  de  cristal,  eristaux  tailles,  cristaux  doubles,  cristaux  montes,  etc. 
Verres  a  vitres  et  a  glaces.  Yerres  fagonnes,  emailles,  craqueles,  fili- 
granes,  etc. 

Verres,  cristaux  d’optique,  objets  d’ornement,  etc. 

Vitraux  peints. 

Classe  17. — Porcelaines,  .Faiences  et  autres  Poteries  de  Luxe.  (Palais, 
Galerie  III.) 

Biscuits.  Porcelaines  dures  et  porcelaines  tendres. 

Faiences  fines  a  couverte  coloree,  etc.  Biscuits  de  faience.  Terres  cuites. 
Laves  emaillees. 

Gres  cerames. 

Classe  18. — Tapis,  Tapisseries  et  autres  Tissus  d’Ameublement.  (Palais, 

Galerie  III.) 

Tapis,  moquettes,  tapisseries,  epingles  ou  veloutes.  Tapis  de  feutre,  de 
drap,  de  tontisse,  de  soie  ou  de  bourre  de  soie.  Tapis  de  sparterie,  nattes. 
Tapis  de  caoutchouc. 

Tissus  d’ameublement,  de  coton,  de  laine  ou  de  soie,  unis  ou  fagonnes, 
Tissus  de  crin. 

Cuirs  vegetaux,  moleskines,  etc.  Cuirs  de  tenture  et  d’ameublement.  Toiles 
cirees. 


*  Les  objets  d’usage  courant  destines  a  1’habitation,  et  qui  se  recoin mandent  par  le> 
qualites  utiles  et  unies  au  bon  marcli6,  sont  methodiquement  exposes  dans  la  classe  91 
(groupe  10). 
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Classe  19. — Papiers  peints.  (Palais,  Galerie  III.) 

Papiers  imprimes  a  la  planclie,  au  rouleau,  a  la  machine.  Papiers  veloutes, 
marbres,  veines,  etc.  Papiers  pour  cartonnages,  reliures,  etc. 

Papiers  a  sujets  artistiques. 

Stores  peints  ou  imprimes. 

Classe  20.  — Coutellerie.  (Palais,  Galerie  III.) 

Couteaux,  Canifs,  Ciseaux,  Rasoirs,  etc.  Produits  divers  de  la  Coutellerie. 


Classe  21.—  Orfevrerie.  (Palais,  Galerie  III.) 

Orfevrerie  religieuse,  orfevrerie  de  decoration  et  de  table,  orfevrerie  pour 
utensiles  de  toilette,  de  bureau,  etc. 

Classe  22.-— Bronzes  d’Art,  Pon  es  d’Art  diverses  et  Ouvrages  en  Metaux 
Repousses.  (Palais,  Galerie  III.) 

Statues  et  bas-reliefs  de  bronze,  de  fonte  de  fer,  de  zinc,  etc.  Bronzes  de 
decoration  ou  d’ornement. 

Imitation  de  bronzes  en  fonte,  en  zinc,  etc.  Fontes  revetues  d’enduits 
metalliques  par  galvanoplastie. 

Repousses  en  cuivre,  en  plomb,  en  zinc,  etc. 

Classe  23. — Horlogerie.  (Palais,  Galerie  III.) 

Pieces  detachees  d’horlogerie.  Horloges,  pendules,  montres,  chronometres, 
regulateurs.  Compteurs  a  secondes,  a  pointage,  etc.  Appareils  pour  la 
mesure  du  temps  :  sabliers,  clepsydres.  Horloges  electriques. 

Classe  24. — Appareils  et  Procedes  de  Chauffage  et  d’Eclairage.  (Palais, 
Galerie  III.) 

Foyers,  cheminees,  poeles  et  caloriferes.  Objets  accessoires  du  chauffage. 
Fourneaux.  Appareils  pour  le  chauffage  au  gaz. 

Appareils  de  chauffage  par  circulation  d’eau  chaude  ou  d’air  chaud.  Ap¬ 
pareils  de  ventilation.  Appareils  de  dessiccation  :  etuves. 

Lampes  d’emailleur,  chalumeaux,  forges  portatives. 

Lampes  servant  a  l’eclairage  au  moyen  des  huiles  animates,  vegetales  ou 
minerales.  Accessoires  de  l’eclairage.  Allumettes. 

Appareils  et  objets  accessoires  de  l’eclairage  au  gaz. 

Lampes  photo- electriques.  Appareils  pour  l’eclairage  au  moyen  du  mag¬ 
nesium,  etc. 

Classe  25.— Parfumerie.  (Palais,  Galerie  III.) 

Cosmetiques  et  pommades.  Huiles  parfumees  ;  essences  parfumees,  extraits 
et  eaux  de  senteur,  vinaigres  aromatises  ;  pates  d’amandes,  poudres,  pastilles  et 
sachets  parfumes  ;  parfums  a  bruler.  Savons  de  toilette. 

Classe  26.— Objets  de  Maroquinerie,  de  Tabletterie  et  de  Yannerie.  (Palais, 

Galerie  III.) 

Petits  meubles  de  fantaisie,  caves  a  liqueurs,  boites  a  gants,  coffrets,  etc. 
Objets  de  laque. 

Boites,  ecrins,  necessaires.  Porte -monnaie,  porte-feuilles,  carnets,  porte- 
cigares. 

Objets  tournes,  guilloches,  sculptes,  graves,  en  bois,  en  ivoire,  en  ecaille, 
etc.  Tabatieres,  pipes. 

Peignes  ;  objets  de  brosserie. 

Corbeilles  et  paniers  de  fantaisie,  clissages  et  objets  de  sparterie  fine. 
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4e  Groupe. —  Vetements  ( Tissas  compris ),*  et  autres  Objets  portes  par  la 

Personne. 

Classe  27. — Fils  ut  Tissus  de  Coton.  (Palais,  Galerie  IY.) 

Cotons  prepares  et  files. 

Tissus  de  coton  pur,  unis  ou  fa9onnes.  Tissus  de  coton  melange. 

Velours  de  coton. 

Rubannerie  de  coton. 

Classe  28. — Fils  et  Tissus  de  Lin,  de  Cbanvre,  etc.  (Palais,  Galerie  IY.) 

Lins,  chanvres  et  autres  fibres  vegetales  filees. 

Toiles  et  coutils.  Batistes.  Tissus  de  fil  avec  melange  de  coton  ou  de  soie, 

Tissus  de  fibres  vegetales,  equivalents  du  lin  et  du  chanvre. 

Classe  29. — Fils  et  Tissus  de  Laine  peignee.  (Palais,  Galerie  IV.) 

Laines  peignees  ;  fils  de  laine  peignee. 

Mousselines,  cachemires  d’fScosse,  merinos,  serges,  etc.  Rubans  et  galons 
de  laine  melangee  de  coton  ou  de  fil,  de  soie,  ou  de  bourre  de  soie.  Tissus 
de  poils  purs  ou  melanges. 

Classe  30. — Fils  et  Tissus  de  Laine  cardee.  (Palais,  Galerie  IY.) 

Laines  cardees  ;  fils  de  laine  cardee. 

Draps  et  autres  tissus  foules  de  laine  cardee.  Couvertures.  Feutres  de 
laine  ou  poil  pour  tapis,  chapeaux,  chaussons. 

Tissus  de  laine  cardee  nou  foules  ou  legerement  foules  :  flanelles,  tartans, 
molletons. 

Classe  31. — Soies  et  Tissus  de  Soie  (Palais,  Galerie  IY.) 

Soies  greges  et  moulinees.  Fils  de  bourre  de  soie. 

Tissus  de  soie  pure,  unis,  fa9onnes,  broches.  Etoffes  de  soie  melangee  d’or, 
d’ argent,  de  coton,  de  laine,  de  fil.  Tissus  de  bourre  de  soie,  pure  ou 
melangee. 

Velours  et  peluches. 

Rubans  de  soie  pure  ou  melangee. 

Classe  32. — Chales.  (Palais,  Gallerie  IY. 

Chales  de  laine  pure  ou  melangee.  Chales  de  cachemire. 

Chales  de  soie,  etc. 

Classe  33. — Dentelles,  Tulles,  Broderies  et  Passementeries.  (Palais, 
Galerie  IV.) 

Dentelles  de  fil  ou  de  coton  faites  au,  faseau,  a  l’aiguille  ou  a  la  mecanique. 
Dentelles  de  soie,  de  laine  ou  de  poil  de  chevre.  Dentelles  d’or  ou  d’argent. 

Tulles  de  soie  ou  de  coton,  unis  ou  broches. 

Broderies  au  piemetis,  au  crochet,  etc.  Broderies  d’or,  d’argent,  de  soie, 
Broderies-tapisseries  et  autres  ouvrages  a  la  main. 

Passementeries  de  soie,  bourre  de  soie,  laine,  poil  de  chevre,  crin,  fil  et 
coton  ;  lacets.  Passementeries  en  fin  et  en  faux.  Passementeries  speciales 
pour  equipement  militaire. 

Classe  34. — Articles  de  Bonneterie  et  de  Lingerie  ;  objets  accessoires  du 
Vetement.  (Palais,  Galerie  IY.) 

Bonneterie  de  coton,  de  fil,  de  laine  ou  de  cachemire,  de  soie  ou  de  bourre 
de  soie,  purs  ou  melanges. 


*  Les  objets  d’usage  courant  destines  au  v6tement,  et  qui  se  recommandent  par  les 
rualitCs  utiles  unies  au  bon  marchC,  sont  mbthodiqueruent  exposes  dans  la  classe  91 
(groupe  10). 
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Lingerie  confectionee  pour  hommes,  pour  femmes  et  pour  enfants.  Layettes. 

Confections  de  flanelles  et  autres  tissus  de  laine. 

Corsets.  Cravats.  Gants.  Guetres. 

Eventails  ;  ecrans.  Parapluies,  ombrelles,  Cannes,  etc. 

Classe  35.— Habillements  des  deux  Sexes.  (Palais,  Galerie  IY.) 

Habits  d’hommes  ;  habits  de  femmes. 

Coiffures  d’hommes  ;  coiffures  de  femmes. 

Perruques  et  ouvrages  en  cheveux. 

Chaussures. 

Confections  pour  enfants. 

Vetements  speciaux  aux  diverses  professions. 

Classe  36. — Joaillerie  et  Bijouterie.  (Palais,  Galerie  IV.) 

Bijoux  en  metaux  precieux  (or,  platine,  argent,  aluminium),  ciseles,  fili- 
granes,  ornes  de  pierres  fines,  etc.  Bijoux  en  double  et  en  faux.  Bijoux  en 
jayet,  ambre,  corail,  nacre,  acier,  etc. 

Diamants,  pierres  fines,  perles  et  imitations. 

Classe  37. — Armes  portatives.  (Palais,  Galerie  IV.) 

Armes  defensives:  boucliers,  cuirasses,  casques. 

Armes  contondantes :  massues,  casse-tete. 

Armes  blanches :  fleurets,  epees,  sabres,  baionnettes,  lances,  haches.  Cou- 
teaux  de  chasse. 

Armes  de  jet:  arcs,  arbaletes,  frondes. 

Armes  a  feu  :  fusils,  carabines,  pistolets,  revolvers. 

Objets  accessoires  d’arquebuserie :  poudrieres,  monies  a  balles.  Projectiles 
spheriques,  oblongs,  creux,  explosibles.  Capsules,  amorces,  cartouches. 

Classe  38. — Objets  de  Voyage  et  de  Campement.  (Palais,  Galerie  IV.) 

Malles,  valises,  sacoches,  etc.  Necessaires  et  trousses  de  voyage.  Objets 
divers :  couvertures  de  voyage  ;  coussins ;  coiffures,  costumes,  et  chaussures  de 
voyage,  batons  ferres  et  a  grappin,  parasols,  etc. 

Materiel  portatif  specialement  destine  aux  voyages  et  expeditions  scienti- 
fiques :  appareils  de  photographie,  instruments  pour  les  observations  astrono- 
miques  et  meteorologiques  ;  necessaires  et  baggage  du  geologue,  du  mineralo- 
giste,  du  naturaliste,  du  colon  pionnier,  etc. 

Tentes  et  objets  de  campement.  Mobilier  des  tentes  militaires :  lits,  hamacs, 
sieges  pliants.  Cantines :  moulins,  fours  de  campagne,  etc. 

Classe  39. — Bimbeloterie.  (Palais,  Galerie  IV.) 

Poupes  et  jouets.  Figures  de  cire  et’ figurines.  Jeux  destines  aux  recrea¬ 
tions  des  enfants  ou  des  adultes. 

Jouets  instructifs. 


5e  GrOUPE. — Produits  ( bruts  et  ouvres )  des  industries  extractives. 

Classe  40. — Produits  de  l’exploitation  des  mines  et  de  la  metallurgie. 
(Palais,  Galerie  V.) 

Collections  et  echantillons  de  roches,  mineraux  et  minerals.  Roches  d’orne- 
ment :  marbres,  serpentines,  onyx.  Roches  dures.  Materiaux  refractaires. 
Terres  et  argiles. 

Produits  mineraux  divers.  Soufre  brut.  Sel  gemme,  sel  des  sources  salees. 
Bitumes  et  petroles. 

Echantillons  de  combustibles  crus  et  carbonises.  Agglomeres  de  houille. 
Metaux  bruts  :  fontes,  fers,  aciers,  fers  aciereux,  cuivre,  plomb,  argent 
zinc,  etc.  Alliages  metalliques. 
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Produits  de  l’art  du  laveur  de  cendres  et  de  l’affineur  de  metaux  precieux, 
du  batteur  d’or,  etc. 

Produits  de  l’electro-metallurgie :  objets  dores,  argentes,  cuivres,  acieres, 
etc.,  par  la  galvanoplastie. 

Produits  de  l’elaboration  des  metaux  bruts :  fontes  moulees  ;  cloches  ;  fers 
marchands ;  fers  speciaux  ;  toles  et  fers-blancs  ;  toles  extra  pour  blindages  et 
constructions.  Toles  de  cuivre,  de  plomb,  de  zinc. 

Metaux  ouvres :  pieces  de  forge  et  de  grosse  serrurerie  ;  roues  et  bandages  ; 
tubes  sans  soudure ;  chaines,  etc. 

Produits  de  la  trefilerie.  Aiguilles,  epingles  ;  treillages,  tissus  metalliques. 
Toles  perforees. 

Produits  de  la  quincaillerie,  de  la  taillanderie,  de  la  ferronnerie,  de  la  cliau- 
dronnerie,  de  la  tolerie  et  de  la  ferblanterie.  Metaux  ouvres  divers. 

Classe  41. — Produits  des  Exploitations  et  des  Industries  Forestieres. 

(Palais,  Galerie  V.) 

Echantillons  d’essences  forestieres.  Bois  d’oeuvre,  de  chauffage  et  de  con¬ 
struction.  Bois  ouvres  pour  la  marine  ;  merrains,  bois  de  fente.  Lieges ; 
ecorces  textiles.  Matieres  tannantes,  colorantes,  odorantes,  resineuses,  etc. 

Produits  des  industries  forestieres :  bois  torrefies  et  charbons  ;  potasses 
brutes  ;  objets  de  boissellerie,  de  vannerie,  de  sparterie  ;  sabots,  &c. 

Classe  42. — Produits  de  la  Chasse,  de  la  Peche  et  des  Cueillettes. 

(Palais,  Galerie  Y.) 

Collections  et  dessins  d’animaux  terrestres  et  amphibies,  d’oiseaux,  d’ceufs, 
de  poissons,  de  cetaces,  de  mollusques  et  de  crustaces. 

Produits  de  la  chasse :  fourrures  et  pelleteries,  poils,  crins,  plumes,  duvets  ; 
cornes,  dents,  ivoire,  os ;  ecalle,  muse,  castoreum  et  produits  analogues. 

Produits  de  la  peche  ;  huile  de  baleine,  spermaceti,  etc. ;  fanons  de  baleine  ; 
ambre  gris ;  coquilles  de  mollusques,  perles,  nacres,  sepia,  pourpre  ;  coraux, 
eponges. 

Produits  des  cueillettes  ou  recoltes  obtenues  sans  culture:  champignons, 
truffes,  fruits  sauvages,  lichens  employes  pour  teintures,  aliments  et  fourrages : 
seves  fermentees  ;  quinquinas  ;  ecorces  et  filaments  utiles  ;  cires,  gommes- 
resines  ;  caoutchouc  brut,  gutta-percha,  etc. 

Classe  43. — Produits  Agricoles  (non-alimentaires)  de  Facile  Conservation. 

(Palais,  Galerie  V.) 

Matieres  textiles :  cotons  bruts,  lins  et  chanvres  teilles  et  non  teilles,  fibres 
vegetales  textiles  de  toute  nature  ;  laines  en  suint ;  cocons  de  vers  a  soie. 

Produits  agricoles  divers,  employes  dans  l’industrie,  dans  la  pharmacie  et 
dans  l’economie  domestique ;  plantes  oleagineuses,  huiles,  cires,  resines. 

Tabacs.  Amadous.  Matieres  tannantes.  Substances  tinctoriales. 

Fourrages  conserves. 

Classe  44. — Produits  Chimiques  et  Pharmaceutiques.  (Palais,  Galerie  Y.) 

Acides,  alcalis.  Sels  de  toutes  sortes.  Sel  marin  et  produits  de  l’exploita- 
tion  des  eaux-meres. 

Produits  divers  des  industries  chimiques :  cires  et  carps  gras ;  savons  et 
bougies  ;  matieres  premieres  de  la  parfumerie ;  resines,  gourdrons  et  corps 
derives  ;  essences  et  vernis  ;  enduits  divers,  cirages.  Produits  de  l’industrie 
du  caoutchouc  et  de  la  gutta-percha  ;  matieres  tinctoriales  et  couleurs. 

.Eaux  minerales  et  eaux  gazeuses,  naturelles  ou  artificielles.  Matieres  pre¬ 
mieres  de  la  pharmacie.  Medicaments  simples  et  composes. 

Classe  45. — Specimens  des  Proeedes  Chimiques  de  Blanchiment,  de  Teintur 
d’impression  et  d’apprets.  (Palais,  Galerie  V.) 

Echantillons  de  fils  et  tissus  teints.  Echantillons  de  preparations  pour  la 
teinture. 
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Toiles  imprimees  ou  teintes.  Tissus  de  coton,  pur  ou  melange,  imprimes. 
Tissus  de  laine,  pure  ou  melangee,  peignee  ou  cardee,  imprimes;  Tissus  de 
soie,  pure  ou  melangee,  imprimes. 

Tapis  de  feutre  ou  de  drap  imprimes.  Toiles  cirees. 

Nota. — On  n’exposera  dans  cette  classe  que  les  specimens  strictement 
necessaires  pour  faire  appreeier  la  valeur  des  procedes. 

Classe  46. — Cuirs  et  Peaux.  (Palais,  Galerie  V.) 

Matieres  premieres  employees  dans  la  preparation  des  peaux  et  des  cuirs. 
Peaux  vertes,  peaux  salees.  Cuirs  tannes,  corroyes,  appretes  ou  teints 
Cuirs  vernis.  Maroquins  et  basanes.  Peaux  hongroyees,  chamoisees,  megis- 
sees,  appretees  ou  teintes.  Peaux  preparees  pour  la  ganterie.  Pelleteries  et 
fourrures  appretees  et  teintes.  Parchemins. 

Articles  de  boyauderie:  cordes  pour  instruments  de  musique,  baudruches, 
nerfs  de  bceuf,  etc. 

6e  Groupe. — Instruments  et  Procedes  dss  Arts  Usuels. 

Classe  47. — Materiel  et  Procedes  de  l’Exploitation  des  Mines  et  de  la  Metal¬ 
lurgy.  (Palais,  Galerie  VI.  ;  Parc.) 

Materiel  des  sondages  pour  recherches,  pour  puits  artesiens  et  pour  puits  a 
grande  section.  Machines  a  forer  les  trous  de  mine,  a  abattre  la  houille  et  a 
debiter  les  roches.  Appareils  pour  le  tirage  electrique  des  mines. 

Modeles,  plans  et  vues  de  travaux  d’exploitation  de  mines  et  carrieres.  Tra- 
vaux  de  captage  des  eaux minerales.  Echelles  de  mines  mues  par  des  machines. 
Materiel  de  l’extraction.  Machines  d’epuisement,  pompes.  Appareils  d’aerage  ; 
ventilateurs.  Lampes  de  surete,  lampes  photo-electriques.  Appareils  de 
sauvetage,  parachutes,  signaux. 

Appareils  de  preparation  mecanique  des  minerais  et  des  combustibles 
mineraux.  Appareils  a  agglomerer  les  combustibles. 

Appareils  pour  la  carbonisation  des  combustibles.  Foyers  et  fourneaux 
metallurgiques*,  appareils  fumivores.  Materiel  des  usines  metallurgiques. 
Materiel  special  des  forges  et  fonderies. 

Appareils  d’electro-metallurgie. 

Materiel  des  ateliers  d'elaboration  des  metaux  sous  toutes  les  formes. 

Classe  48. — Materiel  et  Procedes  des  Exploitations  Rurales  et  Forestieres. 
(Palais,  Galerie  VI.) 

Plans  de  culture,  assolements  et  amenagements  agricoles.  Materiel  et  travaux 
du  genie  agricole  :  dessechements,  drainage,  irrigations.  Plans  et  modeles  de 
batiments  ruraux. 

Outils,  instruments,  machines  et  appareils  servant  au  labourage  et  autres 
faqons  donnees*  a  la  terre,  a  d’ensemencement  et  aux  plantations,  a  la 
recolte,  a  la  preparation  et  a  la  conservation  des  produits  de  la  culture. 
Material  des  charrois  et  des  transports  ruraux.  Machines  locomobiles  .et 
maneges. 

Matieres  fertilisantes  d’origine  organique  ou  minerale. 

Appareils  pour  l’etude  physique  et  chimique  des  sols. 

Plans  de  systemes  de  reboisement,  d’amenagement,  de  culture  des  forets. 
Materiel  des  exploitations  et  des  industries  forestieres. 

Classe  49.— Engins  et  Instruments  dela  Chasse,  de  laPeche  et  des  Cueillettes. 
(Palais,  Galerie  VI.  ;  Parc.) 

Armes,  pieges,  engins  et  equipements  de  chasse. 

Lignes  et  hameqons.  Harpons.  Filets.  Appareils  et  appats  de  peche. 
Appareils  et  instruments  pour  la  recolte  des  produits  obtenus  sans  culture. 

Classe  50. — Materiel  et  Procedes  des  Usines  Agricoles  et  des  Industries  Ali- 
mentaires.  (Palais,  Galerie  VI.) 

Materiel  des  usines  agricoles :  fabriques  d’engrais  artificiels,  de  tuyaux  de 
drainage  ;  fromageriet  et  laiteries ;  minoteries,  feculeries,  amidonneries  ;  huile- 
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ries,  brasseries,  distilleries,  sucreries,  rafiineries  ;  ateliers  pour  la  preparation 
des  matieres  textiles  ;  magnaneries,  etc. 

Materiel  de  la  fabrication  des  produits  alimentaires :  petrisseurs  et  four 
mecaniques  pour  boulangers,  utensiles  de  patisserie  et  de  confiserie.  Ap¬ 
pareils  pour  la  fabrication  des  pates  alimentaires.  Machines  a  faire  le  biscuit 
de  mer.  Machines  a  preparer  le  chocolat.  Appareils  pour  le  torrefaction 
du  cafe.  Preparation  des  glaces  et  des  sorbets  ;  fabrication  de  la  glace. 

Classe  51. — Materiel  des  Arts  Chimiques,  de  la  Pharmacie,  de  la  Tannerie. 

(Palais,  Galerie  VI.  ;  Parc.) 

Utensiles  et  appareils  de  labaratoire.  Appareils  et  instruments  destines 
aux  essais  industriels  et  commerciaux. 

Materiel  et  appareils  des  fabriques  de  produits  chimiquess,  de  savons,  de 
bougies. 

Materiel  et  procedes  de  la  fabrication  des  essences,  des  vernis,  des  objets  en 
caoutchouc  et  en  gutta-percha. 

Materiel  et  appareils  des  usines  a  gaz. 

Materiel  et  procedes  des  blanchisseries. 

Materiel  de  la  preparation  des  produits  pharmaceutiques. 

Materiel  des  ateliers  de  tannerie  et  de  megisserie. 

Materiel  et  procedes  des  verreries  et  des  fabriques  de  produits  ceramiques. 

Classe  52. — Moteurs,  Generateurs  et  Appareils  Mecaniques  specialement 
adaptes  aux  besoins  de  l’Exposition.  (Palais,  Galerie  VI.  ;  Parc.) 

Chaudieres  et  generateurs  de  vapeur  avec  leurs  appareils  de  surete.  Con¬ 
duces  de  vapeur  et  appareils  accessoires. 

Arbres  de  couche.  Poulies  de  renvoi,  courroies.  Organs  de  mise  en 
marche,  d’arret,  d’embrayage  et  de  debrayage. 

Moteurs  employes  pour  fournir  l’eau  et  la  force  motrice  necessaires  dan  les 
diverses  parties  du  Palais  et  du  Parc. 

Grues  et  appareils  de  toutes  sortes  proposes  pour  la  manutention  des  colis. 

Hails  et  plaques  tournantes  proposes  pour  la  manutention  des  colis,  des 
fourrages,  des  fumiers  et  pour  les  autres  services  du  Palais  et  du  Parc. 

Classe  53. — Machines  et  Appareils  de  la  Mecanique  Generale.  (Palais, 
Galerie  VI.) 

Pieces  de  mecanismes  detachees  :  supports,  galets,  glissieres,  excentriques, 
engrenages,  bielles,  parallelogrammes  et  joints,  courroies,  systemes  funiculaires, 
etc.  Embrayages,  declics,  etc.  Hegulateurs  et  moderateurs  de  mouvements. 
Appareils  de  graissage. 

Compteurs  et  enregistreurs.  Dynanometres,  manometres,  appareils  de  pesage. 
Appareils  de  jaugeage  des  liquides  et  des  gaz. 

Machines  servant  a  la  manoeuvre  des  fardeaux. 

Machines  hydrauliques  elevatoires  :  norias,  pompes,  tympans,  beliers  hydrau  - 
liques,  etc.  Recepteurs  hydrauliques  :  roues,  turbines,  machines  a  colonne 
d’eau. 

Machines  motrices  a  vapeur.  Claudieres,  generateurs  de  vapeur  et  appareils 
accessoires.  Appareils  de  condensation  des  vapeurs.  Machines  a  vapeur 
d’ether,  de  chloroforme,  d’ammoniaque  ;  a  vapeurs  combinees. 

Machines  a  gaz,  a  air  chaud,  a  air  comprime.  Moteurs  electro-magnetiques. 
Moulins  a  vent  et  panemones.  Aerostats. 

Classe  54. — Machines-outils.  (Palais,  Galerie  VI.) 

Machines-outils  servant  au  travail  preparatoire  des  bois.  Tours  et  machines 
h  aleser  et  a  raboter.  Machines  a  mortaiser,  a  percer,  a  decouper.  Machines 
a  tarauder,  a  file  ter,  a  river.  Outils  divers  des  ateliers  de  constructions  me¬ 
caniques. 

Outils,  machines  et  appareils  servant  a  presser,  a  broyer,  a  malaxer,  a  scier, 
a  polir,  etc,  Machines-outils  speciales  a  diverses  industries. 
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Classe  55. — Materiel  et  Procedes  du  Pilage  et  de  la  Corderie.  (Palais, 
Galerie  VI.) 

Materiel  du  filage  a  la  main.  Pieces  detachees  appartenant  au  materiel  des 
filatures.  Machines  et  appareils  servant  a  la  preparation  et  a  la  filature  des 
matieres  textiles.  Appareils  et  procedes  destines  aux  operations  complemen- 
taires  :  etirage  devidage,  retordage,  moulinage,  apprets  mecaniques.  Appareils 
pour  le  conditionnement  et  le  titrage  des  fils. 

Materiel  des  ateliers  de  corderie.  Cables  ronds,  plats,  diminues,  cordes  et 
ficelles,  cables  en  fils  metalliques,  cables  a  ame  metallique,  meches  a  feu, 
etoupilles,  etc. 

Classe  56. — Materiel  et  Procedes  du  Tissage.  (Palais,  Galerie  VI.) 

Appareils  destines  aux  operations  preparatoires  du  tissage :  machines  a 
ourdir,  a  bobinerl.  Lisages. 

Metiers  ordinaires  et  mecaniques  pour  la  fabrication  des  tissus  unis.  Metiers 
pour  la  fabrication  des  etoffes  fa9onnees  et  brochees,  battants-brocheurs,  metiers 
electriques.  Metiers  a  fabriquer  les  tapis  et  tapis-series. 

Metiers  a  mailles  pour  la  fabrication  de  la  bonneterie  et  des  tulles.  Materiel 
de  la  fabrication  de  la  dentelle.  Materiel  des  fabriques  de  passementerie. 

Metier  de  haute  bsse  et  procedes  d’espouliage. 

Appareils  accessoires  :  machines  a  fouler,  calandrer,  gaufrer,  moire  r, 
metrer,  plier,  etc. 

Classe  57. — Materiel  et  Procedes  de  la  Couture  et  de  la  Confection  des 
Vetements.  (Palais,  Galerie  VI.) 

Outils  ordinaires  des  ateliers  de  couture  et  de  confection.  Machines  a 
coudre,  a  piquer,  a  ourler,  a  broder. 

Scies  a  decouper  les  etoffes  et  les  cuirs  pour  la  confection  des  vetements  et 
chaussures.  Machines  a  faire,  a  clouer  et  a  visser  les  chaussures. 

Classe  58. — Materiel  et  Procedes  de  la  Confection  des  Objets  de  Mobilier  et 
d’Habitation.  (Palais,  Galerie  VI.) 

Machines  a  debiter  les  bois  de  placage.  Scies  a  decouper,  a  chantourner, 
etc.  Machines  a  faire  les  moulures,  les  baguettes  de  cadre,  les  feuilles  de 
parquet,  les  meubles,  etc.  Tours  et  appareils  divers  des  ateliers  de  menuiserie 
et  d’ebenisterie. 

Machines  a  estamper  et  a  emboutir.  Machines  et  appareils  pour  le  travail 
du  stuc,  du  carton-pate,  de  l’ivoire,  de  l’os,  de  la  corne. 

Machines  a  mettre  au  point,  a  sculpter,  a  reduire  les  statues,  a  graver,  a 
guillocher,  etc. 

Machines  a  scier  et  polir  les  pierres  dures,  les  marbres,  etc. 

Classe  59 — Materiel  et  Procedes  de  la  Papeterie,  des  Teintures  et  des 
Impressions.  (Palais,  Galerie  VI.) 

Materiel  de  l’impression  des  papiers  peints  et  des  tissus.  Machines  a  graver 
les  rouleaux  d’impression. 

Materiel  du  blanchiment,  de  la  teinfure  et  de  l’appret  des  papiers  et  des 
tissus. 

Materiel  de  la  fabrication  du  papier  a  la  cuve  et  a  la  machine.  Appareils 
pour  gaufrer,  regler,  glacer,  moirer  le  papier.  Machines  a  decouper,  rogner, 
timbrer  les  papiers,  etc. 

Materiel,  appareils  et  produits  des  fonderies  en  caracteres;  cliches,  etc. 
Machines  et  appareils  employes  dans  la  typographic,  la  stereotypie,  l’im¬ 
pression  en  taille  douce,  l’autographie,  la  chalcographie,  la  paniconographie, 
la  chromolithographie,  etc.  Impression  des  timbres-poste.  Machines  a  com¬ 
poser  et  a  trier  les  caracteres. 
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Classe  60. — Machines,  Instruments  et  Procedes  usites  dans  divers  Travaux.  System  of 
(Palais,  Galerie  VI.)  classifica- 

tion. 

Presses  monetaires.  Group  VI. 

Machines  servant  a  la  fabrication  des  boutons,  des  plumes,  des  epingles, 
des  enveloppes  delettres,  a  empaqueter,  a  confectionner  les  brosses,  les  cardes, 
a  fabriquer  les  capsules,  a  plomber  les  marchandises,  a  boucber  les  bouteilles, 
etc. 

Outillages  et  procedes  de  la  fabrication  des  objets  d’horlogerie,  de  bimbelo- 
terie,  de  marqueterie,  de  vannerie,  etc. 

Classe  61. — Carrosserie  et  Charronnage.  (Palais,  Galerie  VI.) 

Pieces  detachees  de  charronnage  et  de  carrosserie  :  roues,  bandages,  essieux, 
boites  de  roues,  ferrures,  etc.  Ressorts  etsystemes  divers  de  suspension.  Sys- 
temes  d’attelage.  Preins. 

Produits  du  charronnage :  chariots,  tombereaux,  camions,  vehicules  a  desti¬ 
nation  speciale. 

Produits  de  la  carrosserie:  voitures  publiques,  voitures  d’apparat,  voitures 
particulieres  ;  chaises  a  porteurs,  litieres,  traineaux,  etc.  ;  velocipedes. 

Classe  62. — Bourrellerie  et  Sellerie.  (Palais,  Galerie  VI.) 

Articles  de  harnachement  et  d’eperonnerie :  bats,  selles,  cacolets  ;  brides  et 
harnais  pom*  montures,  pour  betes  de  somme  et  de  trait  ;  eperons  •  fouets  et 
cravaches. 

Classe  63. — Materiel  des  Chemins  de  Fer.  (Palais,  Galerie  VI.) 

Pieces  detachees  :  ressorts,  tampons,  freins,  etc. 

Materiel  fixe  ;  rails,  coussinets,  eclisses,  changements  de  voie,  aiguilles, 
plaques  tournantes  ;  tampons  de  choc ;  grues  d’ alimentation  et  reservoirs  ; 
signaux  optiques  et  accoustiques. 

Materiel  roulant :  wagons  a  terrassemeut,  a  marchandises,  a  bestiaux,  a 
voyageurs  ;  locomotives,  tenders. 

Machines  speciales  et  outillage  des  ateliers  d’entretien,  de  reparation  et  de 
construction  du  materiel. 

Materiel  et  machines  pour  plans  inclines  et  plans  automoteurs  ;  materiel  et 
machines  ponr  chemins  de  fer  atmospheriques  ;  modeles  de  machines,  de  sys- 
temes  de  traction,  d’appareils  relatifs  aux  vois  ferrees. 

Modeles,  plans  et  dessins  de  gares,  de  stations,  de  remisse  et  de  dependance 
de  l’exploitation  des  chemins  de  fers. 

Classe  64. — Materiel  et  Procedes  de  la  Telegraphie.  (Palais,  Galerie  VI.) 

Appareils  de  telegraphie  fondes  sur  la  transmission  de  la  lumiere,  du  son, 
etc. 

Materiel  de  la  telegraphie  electrique:  supports,  conducteurs,  tendeurs,  etc, ; 
piles  electriques  pour  la  telegraphie  ;  appareils  manipulateurs.  Sonneries  et 
signaux  electriques.  Objets  accessoires  des  services  telegraphiques  :  para- 
foudres,  commutateurs,  papiers  prepares  pour  telegraphes  imprimants  et  trans¬ 
missions  autographi ques.  Materiel  special  de  la  telegraphie  sous-marine. 

Classe  65.— Materiel  et  Procedes  du  Genie  civil,  des  Travaux  publics  et  de 
l’Architecture.  (Palais,  Galerie  VI.) 

Materiaux  de  construction :  roches,  bois,  metaux ;  pierres  d’ornement ; 
chaux,  mortiers,  ciments,  pierres  artificielles  et  betons  ;  tuiles,  briques,  car- 
reaux  ;  ardoises,  cartons  et  feutres  pour  couvertures.  Materiel  et  produits  des 
procedes  employes  pour  la  conservation  des  bois.  Appareils  et  instruments 
pour  l’essai  des  materiaux  de  construction. 

Materiel  des  travaux  de  terrassement ;  excavateurs.  Appareils  des  chan- 
tiers  de  construction.  Outillages  et  procedes  de  Pappareilleur,  du  tailleur  de 
pierres,  du  ma^on,  du  charpentier,  du  serrurier,  du  menuisier,  du  vitrier,  du 
plomb  du  peintreier,  en  batiments,  etc. 
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Serrurerie  fine  ;  serrures,  cadenas ;  grilles,  balcons,  rampes  d’escalier,  etc. 

Materiel  et  engins  des  travaux  de  fondations :  sonnettes,  pilotis,  pieux  a 
vis  ;  pompes,  appareils  pneumatiques  ;  dragues,  etc.  Materiel  des  travaux 
hydrauliques,  des  ports  de  mer,  des  canaux,  des  rivieres. 

Materiel  et  appareils  servant  aux  distributions  d’eau  et  de  gaz.  Materiel  de 
l’entretien  des  routes,  des  plantations  et  des  promenades. 

Modeles,  plans  et  dessins  de  travaux  publics:  ponts,  viaducs,  aqueducs, 
egouts,  ponts-canaux,  etc.  ;  phares  ;  monuments  publics  de  destination  speciale; 
constructions  civiles  ;  hotels  et  maisons  a  loyer  ;  cites  ouvrieres,  etc. 

Classe  66. — Materiel  de  la  Navigation  et  du  Sauvetage.  (Palais, 
Galerie  VI  ;  Parc.) 

Dessins  et  modeles  de  cales,  bassins  de  radoub,  docks  flottants,  etc. 

Dessins  et  modeles  des  batiments  de  tous  genres  usites  pour  la  navigation 
fluviale  et  maritime.  Types  et  modeles  des  systemes  de  construction  adoptes 
dans  la  marine.  Appareils  employes  dans  la  navigation. 

Canots  et  embarcations. 

Materiel  du  greement  des  navires.  Pavilions  et  signaux. 

Bouees,  balises,  etc. 

Materiel  et  exercices  de  natation,  de  plongeage  et  de  sauvetage  ;  flotteurs, 
ceintures  de  natation,  etc.  Cloches  a  plongeur  ;  nautilus,  scaphandres,  etc. 
Bateaux  sous-marins.  Materiel  du  sauvetage  maritime,  porte-amarres, 
bateaux  dits  life-boats,  etc. 

7e  Gkotjpe. — Aliments  ( Frais  ou  Conserves )  a  divers  degres  de  preparation. 

Classe  67. — Cereales  et  autres  Produits  Earineux  Comestibles,  avec  leurs 
derives.  (Palais,  Galerie  VII.) 

Froments,  seigle,  orge,  riz,  mais,  millet  et  autres  cereales  en  grains  et  en 
farines. 

Grains  mondes  et  gruaux. 

Fecules  de  pommes  de  terre,  de  riz,  de  lentilles,  etc.  Gluten.  Tapioka, 
sagou,  arrowroot,  cassave  et  autres  fecules.  Produits  farineux  mixtes,  etc. 

Pates  dites  d’ltalie,  semoules,  vermicelles,  macaronis. 

Preparations  alimentaires  propres  a  remplacer  le  pain :  nouilles,  bouillies, 
pates  de  fabrication  domestique,  etc. 

Classe  68. — Produits  de  la  Boulangerie  et  de  la  Patisserie.  (Palais, 
Galerie  VII.) 

Pains  divers,  avec  ou  sans  levain.  Pains  de  fantaisie  et  pains  fa9onnes. 
Pains  comprimes  pour  voyages,  campagnes  militaires,  etc.  Biscuits  de  mer. 

Produits  divers  de  patisserie  propres  a  chaque  nation.  Pains  d’epice  et 
gateaux  secs  susceptibles  de  se  conserver. 

Classe  69. — Corps  gras  alimentaires  ;  Laitages  et  (Eufs.  (Palais, 
Galerie  VII.) 

Graisses  et  huiles  comestibles. 

Laits  frais  et  conserves.  Beurres  frais  et  sales.  Fromages. 

CEufs  de  toutes  sortes. 

Classe  70. — Viandes  et  Poissons.  (Palais,  Galerie  VII.) 

Viandes  fraiches  et  salees  dn  toute  nature.  Viandes  conservees  par  divers 
procedes.  Tablettes  de  viande  et  de  bouillon.  Jambons  et  preparations  de 
viandes. 

Volailles  et  gibiers. 

Poissons  frais.  Poissons  sales,  encaques  :  morues,  harengs,  etc.  Poissons 
conserves  dans  Thuile :  sardines,  thon  marine,  etc. 

Crustaces  et  coquillages :  homards,  crevettes,  huitres :  conserve  d’huitres, 
d’anchois,  etc. 
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Classe  71.— Legumes  et  Fruits.  (Palais,  Galerie  VII.) 

Tubercules :  pommes  de  terre,  etc.  Legumes  farineux  secs  :  haricots,  len 
tilles,  etc.  Legumes  verts  a  cuire :  choux,  etc.  Legumes  racines :  carottes 
navets,  etc.  Legumes  epices  :  oignons,  ail,  etc.  Salades.  Cucurbitacees : 
citrouilles,  melons,  etc.  Legumes  conserves  par  le  sel,  par  le  vinaigre  ou  par 
la  fermentation  acetique:  choucroute,  etc.  Legumes  conserves  par  divers 
procedes. 

Fruits  a  l’etat  frais.  Fruits  secs  et  prepares  :  prunes,  figures,  raisins,  etc. 
Fruits  conserves  sans  le  secours  du  sucre. 

Classe  72. — Condiments  et  Stimulants  ;  Sucres  et  Produits  de  la  Confiserie. 

(Palais,  Galerie  VII.) 

Epices  :  poivres,  cannelle,  piments,  etc.  Sel  de  table.  Vinaigres.  Condi¬ 
ments  et  stimulants  composes  :  moutards,  kari,  sauces  anglaises,  etc. 

Thes,  cafes  et  boissons  aromatiques.  Cafes  de  chicoree  et  de  glands  doux. 

Chocolats. 

Sucres  destines  aux  usages  domestiques.  Sucres  de  raisin,  de  lait,  etc. 

Produits  divers  de  la  confiserie  :  dragees,  bonbons  de  sucre,  fondants, 
nougats,  angelique,  anis,  etc.  Confitures  et  gelees,  Fruits  confits:  cedrats, 
citrons,  oranges,  ananas.  Fruits  a  l’eau-de-vie.  Sirops  et  liqueurs  sucrees. 

Classe  73. — Boissons  fermentees.  (Palais,  Galerie  VII.) 

Vins  ordinaires,  rouges  et  blancs.  Vins  de  liqueur  et  vins  cuits.  Vins 
mousseux.  Cidres,  poires  et  autres  boissons  tirees  des  fruits. 

Bieres  et  autres  boissons  tires  des  cereales.  Boissons  fermentees  tirees  des 
seves  vegetales,  du  lait  et  des  matieres  sucrees  de  toute  nature. 

Eaux-de-vie  et  alcools.  Boissons  spiritueuses,  genievre,  rhum,  tafia,  kirsch, 
etc. 

8e  Groupe. — Produits  Vivants  et  Specimens  d’  Etablissements  de  V Agriculture. 
Classe  74. — Specimens  d’Exploitations  rurales  et  d’Usines  agricoles.  (Parc.) 

Types  des  batiments  ruraux  des  diverses  contrees.  Materiel  des  ecuries, 
etables,  chenils,  etc.  Appareils  pour  preparer  la  nourriture  des  animaux. 

Machines  agricoles  en  mouvement  :  charrues  a  vapeur,  moissonneuses, 
faucheuses,  faneuses,  batteuses,  etc. 

Types  d’usines  agricoles  :  distilleries,  sucreries,  raffineries ;  brasseries ; 
minoteries,  feculeries,  amidonneries  ;  magnaneries,  etc. 

Pressoirs  pour  le  vin,  le  cidre,  l’huile,  etc. 

Classe  75. — Chevaux,  Anes,  Mulets,  etc.  (Parc.) 

Animaux  presentes  comme  specimens  caracteristiques  de  Part  de  Peleveur 
dans  chaque  contree. 

Types  d’ecuries. 

Classe  76. — Bceufs,  Buffles,  etc.  (Parc.) 

Animaux  presentes  commes  specimens  caracteristiques  de  Part  de  Peleveur 
dans  chaque  contree. 

Types  d’etables. 

Classe  77.— Moutons,  Chevres.  (Parc.) 

Animaux  presentes  comme  specimens  caracteristiques  de  Part  de  Peleveur 
dans  chaque  contree. 

Types  de  bergeries,  de  pares  a  moutons  et  d’etablissements  analogues. 

Classe  78. — Pores,  Lapins,  etc.  (Parc.) 

Animaux  presentes  comme  specimens  caracteristiques  de  Part  de  Peleveur 
dans  chaque  contree. 

Types  de  porcheries  et  des  etablissements  propres  a  l’elevage  des  animaux 
de  cette  classe. 
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Classe  79. — Oiseaux  de  Basse-cour.  (Parc.) 

Animaux  presentes  comme  specimens  caracteristiques  de  Fart  de  l’eleveur 
dans  chaque  contree. 

Types  des  poulaillers,  des  pigeonniers,  des  faisarideries,  etc.  Appareils 
d’eclosion  artificielle. 

Classe  80.-—Chiens  de  Chasse  et  de  Garde.  (Parc.) 

Chiens  de  berger,  chiens  de  garde. 

Chiens  de  cliasse. 

Types  de  chenils  et  engins  de  dressage. 

Classe  81. — Insectes  utiles.  (Parc.) 

Abeilles.  Vers  a  soie  et  bombyx  divers  cochenilles,  insectes  producteur 
de  laque,  etc. 

Materiel  de  l’elevage  des  abeilles  et  des  vers  a  soie. 

Classe  82.— Poissons,  crustaces  et  mollusques.  (Parc.) 

Animaux  aquatiques  utiles,  a  l’etat  vivant. 

Aquariums.  Materiel  de  1’elevage  des  poissons,  des  mollusques,  et  des 
sangsues. 

9e  Groupe. —  Products  Vivants  et  Specimens  d’ Etablissements  de  V Uorticultu/e. 

Classe  83. — Serres  et  Materiel  de  1 ’Horticulture.  (Parc.) 

Outils  du  jardinier,  du  pepinieriste  et  de  l’horticulteur.  Appareils  d’arrose- 
ment,  d’entretien  des  gazons,  etc. 

Grandes  serres  et  leurs  accessoires.  Petites  serres  d’appartement  et  de 
fenetre.  Aquariums  pour  plantes  aquatiques. 

Jeux  d’eau  et  autres  appareils  pour  l’ornementation  des  jardins. 

Classe  84. — Fleurs  et  Plantes  d’Ornement.  (Parc.) 

Especes  de  plantes  et  specimens  de  cultures  rappelant  les  types  caracte¬ 
ristiques  des  jardins  et  des  habitations  de  chaque  contree. 

Classe  85. — Plantes  Potageres.  (Parc.) 

Especes  de  plantes  et  specimens  de  cultures  rappelant  les  types  caracte¬ 
ristiques  des  jardins  potagers  de  chaque  contree. 

Classe  86 _ Arbres  Fruitiers.  (Parc.) 

Especes  de  plantes  et  specimens  de  cultures  rappelant  les  types  caracte¬ 
ristiques  des  vergers  de  chaque  contree. 

Classe  87. — Grains  et  Plants  d’Essences  Forestieres.  (Parc.) 

Especes  de  plantes  et  specimens  de  cultures  rappelant  les  procedes  de  re- 
peuplement  des  forets,  usites  dans  chaque  pays. 

Classe  88. — Plantes  de  serres.  (Parc.) 

Specimens  des  cultures  usitees  dans  divers  pays,  en  vue  de  l’agrement  ou  de 
l’utilite. 

10e  Groupe. — Objets  Specialement  exposes  en  vue  d'Ameliorer  la  Condition 
Physique  et  Morale  de  la  Population. 

Classe  89. — Materiel  et  methodes  de  l’enseignement  des  Enfants.  (Palais, 
Galerie  II.  ;  Parc.) 

Plans  et  modeles  de  batiments  scolaires.  Mobiliers  d’ecole. 

Appareils,  instruments,  modeles,  cartes  murales  con9us  en  vue  de  faciliter 
l’enseignement  des  enfants.  Collections  elementaires  propres  a  l’enseignement 
des  notions  scientifiques  usuelles.  Modeles  de  dessin.  Tableaux  et  appareils 
propres  a  l’enseigneraent  du  chant  et  de  la  musiaue.  . 
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Appareils  et  tableaux  propres  a  l’enseignement  des  aveugles  et  des  sourds-  System  of, 
muets.  classiflca- 

Lixres  d’ecole,  atlas,  cartes  et  tableaux. 

Publications  periodiques  et  journaux  d’education. 

Travaux  d’eleves  des  deux  sexes. 
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Classe  90. — Bibliotheques  et  Materiel  de  l’Enseignement  donne  aux  Adultes 
dans  la  Eamille,  1’ Atelier,  la  Commune  ou  la  Corporation.  (Palais, 
Galerie  II.) 

Ouvrages  propres  a  former  la  bibliotheque  usuelle  du  chef  de  famille,  du 
chef  d’atelier,  du  cultivateur,  de  l’instituteur  communal,  du  marin,  du  natural- 
iste  voyageur,  etc. 

Almanachs,  aide-memoire  et  autres  publications  utiles  destinees  au  col- 
portage. 

Materiel  des  bibliotheques  scolaires,  communales,  etc. 

Material  des  cours  techniques  necessaires  a  l’exercice  de  certaines  professions 
manuelles. 

Classe  91. — Meubles,  Vetements  et  Aliments  de  toute  Origine  Ilistingues 
par  les  Qualites  Utiles,  unies  au  bon  marche.  (Palais,  Galeries  III. 
IV.  et  VII.) 

Collection  methodique  d’objets  (enumeres  au  3e,  4e,  et  7e  groupe)  livres  au 
commerce  par  de  grandes  fabriques  ou  par  des  ouvriers  chefs  de  metier  et 
specialement  recommandes  au  point  de  vu  d’une  bonne  economie  domestique. 

Nota, — Les  prix  et  le  lieu  de  vent  doivent  etre  indiques  pour  chaqueobjets. 

Classe  92. — Specimens  des  Costumes  Populaires  des  Diverses  Contrees. 

(Palais,  Galerie  IV.) 

Collection  methodique  de  costumes  des  deux  sexes,  pour  tous  les  ages  et 
pour  les  professions  les  plus  caracteristiques  de  chaque  contree. 

Nota. — On  choisira  les  costumes  qui  satisfont  le  mieux  aux  convenance  du 
climat  ou  de  la  profession,  aux  exigences  du  gout  particular  de  chaque  peuple, 
et  qui,  a  ces  divers  titres,  sont  le  plus  en  harmonie,  dans  chaque  contree, 
avec  la  tradition  nationale.  On  exposera  autant  que  possible  ces  costumes 
sur  des  mannequins. 

Classe  93. — Specimens  d’Habitations  Caracterisees  par  le  bon  Marche  uni  aux 
Conditions  d’Hygiene  et  de  Bien-etre.  (Parc.) 

Types  d’habitations  de  famille,  propres  aux  diverses  classes  de  travailleur, 
de  chaque  co  tree. 

Types  d’h.  itation  proposes  pour  les  ouvriers  des  manufactures  urbaines  ou 
rurales. 


Classe  94. — Produits  de  Toute  Sorte  Fabriques  par  des  Ouvriers  Chefs  de 
Metier.  (Palais,  et  Parc.) 

Collection  methodique  de  produits  (enumeres  aux  groups  precedents)  fa¬ 
briques  par  des  ouvriers  travaillant  a  leur  propre  compte,  soit  seuls,  soit  avec  le 
concours  de  leur  famille  ou  d’un  apprenti,  pour  le  commerce  ou  pour  la  con- 
sommation  domestique. 

Nota. — On  admettra  seulement  dans  cette  classe  les  produits  qui  se  recom- 
mendent  par  leur  qualite  propre,  par  la  nouveaute  ou  la  perfection  des  procedes 
de  travail,  ou  par  l’influence  utile  quece  travail  exerce  sur  la  condition  physique 
et  morale  de  la  population. 

Classe  95. — Instruments  et  Procedes  de  Travail,  speciaux  aux  Ouvriers  Chefs 
de  Metier.  (Palais,  Galerie  VI.  ;  Parc.) 

Instruments  et  procedes  (enumeres  au  6e  groupe)  employes  habitueliement 
par  des  ouvriers  travaillant  a  leur  propre  compte,  ou  specialement  adaptes  aux 
convenances  du  travail,  execute  en  famille,  au  foyer  domestique. 
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Travaux  manuels  qui,  par  diverses  causes,  ont  le  mieux  resiste,  jusqu’a 
l’epoque  actuelle,  a  la  concurrence  des  machines. 


Correspondence  between  the  British  Commission  and  the 
French  Imperial  Commission. 

I. — Mr.  Cole  to  M.  Le  Plat. 

South  Kensington  Museum,  London,  W., 
Sir,  September  5th,  1865. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
to  say  that  they  have  had  under  their  consideration  your  letter  of  the  23rd  of 
August,  expressing  a  desire  that  the  Imperial  Commission  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  forms  and  dimensions  of  the  courts  in  which  the  objects 
in  the  different  groups  are  to  be  exhibited,  in  order  that  the  building  may  be 
constructed  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  English  Commission. 

They  have  also  considered  the  general  plan  and  the  section,  dated  the  20th 
June,  together  with  the  definite  allotment  of  space  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
its  Colonies,  which  was  communicated  by  your  letter  of  the  9th  August. 

My  Lords  understand  from  the  plan  and  section  that  the  group  relating  to 
the  fine  arts  will  have  a  structure  of  its  own,  specially  suitable  for  the  display 
and  conservation  of  the  fine  arts,  and  they  do  not  propose  to  ask  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  any  courts  for  classes  in  this  group.  And  it  is  not  proposed  to 
ask  for  the  construction  of  any  courts  for  the  groups  6  and  7. 

As  respects  groups  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  my  Lords,  as  at  present  advised,  think  it 
likely  that  if  courts  are  desired  at  all  only  one,  or  at  most  two,  may  have  to  be 
specially  constructed.  But  being  in  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  any  such 
courts  for  these  groups,  they  are  unable  to  make  a  decision  as  to  the  position 
and  dimension  of  them.  The  walls  of  them,  if  wanted  at  all,  can  readily  be 
constructed  as  soon  as  the  main  structure  itself  is  completed.  As  respects  the 
remaining  space  to  be  occupied  by  these  groups,  it  is  considered  that  the  best 
arrangement  will  be  obtained  rather  by  treating  such  space  as  a  unity  than  by 
subdividing  it  into  small  courts. 

With  regard  to  the  height  of  the  roofs  covering  groups  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  my 
Lords  would  prefer,  if  convenient,  to  have  the  roofs  all  30  feet  high,  with  the 
exception  of  one  portion,  say  about  60  feet  in  length,  which,  in  order  to  exhibit 
stained  glass,  should  if  possible  be  40  feet  high.  This  latter  space  may  be 
placed  as  most  convenient  to  the  Imperial  Commission. 

My  Lords  transmit  a  plan,  showing  hypothetically  the  space  likely  to  be 
occupied  by  the  various  groups.  Provision  for  group  10,  if  not  outside  the 
building,  will  be  found  as  most  convenient  in  the  space  already  allotted. 

My  Lords  again  repeat  that,  whilst  thanking  the  Imperial  Commission  for 
its  great  courtesy  in  offering  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  British  Executive, 
their  Lordships  have  no  desire  to  prescribe  any  special  structures,  and  they 
will  be  content  with  those  structural  arrangements  which  the  Imperial  Com¬ 
mission  may  think  fit  to  provide  ;  and  if  on  the  present  occasion  my  Lords 
have  expressed  any  wishes,  they  have  done  so  only  with  a  view  of  meeting  the 
requests  of  your  letter  of  the  23rd  of  August. 

With  reference  to  the  space  in  the  Park,  my  Lords  will  be  glad  to  have 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Executive  the  space  adjoining  the  British 
space,  in  accordance  with  Article  8  of  the  Beglement  general,  and  as  much 
more  as  may  be  convenient  to  the  Imperial  Commission  to  assign.  Such 
space  will  be  occupied  as  provided  by  the  regulations,  and  further  details  sent 
when  the  plan  is  received. 

I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  Henry  Cole. 

Monsieur  Le  Play. 
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II. — M.  Le  Play  to  Mr.  Cole* 

Monsieur  le  Commissaire  Executif,  Paris,  11  Octobre  1865. 

J’ai  re9u  votre  lettre  et  le  plan  qui  l’accompagnait.  Je  vous  remercie 
de  cet  envoi,  qui  devance  l’epoque  indiquee  dans  le  Reglement  general,  et  je 
vous  prie  de  remercier  au  nom  de  la  Commission  Imperiale  les  Lords  du 
Comite  du  Couseil  de  l’Education. 

Les  Lords  du  Comite,  dites-vous,  ont  pense  que  le  meilleur  arrangement 
consistait  a  ne  pas  subdiviser  l’espace  attribue  a  l’Angleterre  au  petits  cours  ; 
que  d’ailleurs  une  ou  deux  seraient  tout  au  plus  necessaires,  que  n’etant  pas 
fixes  sur  la  necessite  de  ces  constructions,  ils  ne  sauraient  des  a  present  en 
indiquer  la  forme  ;  qu’enfin  la  Commission  anglaise  sera  heureusede  s’installer 
dans  les  batiments  que  la  Commission  Imperiale  aura  juges  convenables. 

La  Commission  Imperiale  remercie  les  Lords  du  Comite  de  vouloir  bien 
s’associer  a  ses  vues  et  de  son  cote,  elle  se  pretera  autant  que  possible  aux  dis¬ 
positions  qu’ils  pourraient  desirer. 

Ainsi  ils  demandent  que  la  hauteur  du  toit  soit  de  40  pieds  au  dessus  d’une 
surface  ayant  environ  60  pieds  de  longueur  et  placee  d’ailleurs  dans  l’endroit 
qui  conviendrait  le  mieux  a  la  Commission  Imperiale.  Je  soumettrai  ce  desir 
a  la  Commission,  et  j’espere  que  dans  la  construction  du  palais  il  sera  possible 
d’y  donner  satisfaction. 

Les  Lords  du  Comite  prefereraient  que  la  hauteur  des  toitures  fut  en  general 
de  30  pieds.  Les  dispositions  arretees  pour  les  galeries  comprises  entre  la 
galerie  des  machines  et  celles  des  beaux  arts  et  pour  la  galerie  des  aliments 
donneront  sous  l’entrait  des  fermes,  une  hauteur  de  7-50  m.  au  dessus  du  sol. 
En  ce  qui  concerne  le  plan  a  0-002  m.  indiquant  les  espaces  qui  seront  proba- 
blement  occupes  par  les  differents  groupes,  je  proposerai  aux  Lords  du  Comite 
quelques  modifications.  Ce  plan  est  en  effet  sur  deux  points  contraire  a  un 
principe  general  auquel  la  Commission  Imperiale  verrait  avec  plaisir  les  puis¬ 
sances  etrangeres  se  conformer.  Ce  principe  consiste  en  ce  que  toute  galerie 
circulaire  doit  presenter  a  sa  droite  et  sa  gauche  des  objets  appartenant  au 
meme  groupe.  Sur  le  plan,  que  vous  m’avez  fait  l’honneur  de  m’envoyer,  une 
partie  des  produits  du  groupe  2  s’etend  jusqu’au  bord  du  chemin  circulaire  du 
groupe  3  ;  la  meme  observation  est  applicable  aux  produits  du  groupe  5  par 
rapport  au  chemin  du  groupe  4. 

Je  vous  soumets  un  projet  modifie  dans  lequel  on  a  cherche  a  eviter  cet 
inconvenient  sans  changer  toutefois  les  espaces  attribues  par  vous  aux  groupes 
2  et  5. 

Les  indications  que  vous  avez  figurees  sur  la  galerie  exterieure  me  suggerent 
encore  une  observation  que  je  vous  demande  la  permission  de  vous  presenter. 
Cette  galerie  etant  exclusivement  reservee  au  groupe  7,  il  n’y  a  pas  lieu  par  le 
motif  cite  plus  haut  d’y  placer  les  groupes  6  et  10. 

Quant  au  groupe  10,  dont  les  produits  seront  comme  indique  le  systeme  de 
classification  annexe  au  Reglement  general,  exposes  a  la  fois  dans  le  pare  et 
dans  les  differentes  galeries  du  palais,  je  vous  proposerai  d’adopter  pour  l’instal- 
lation  la  methode  suivie  dans  la  section  franchise  ;  e’est  a  dire  de  reserver,  a 
ce  groupe,  une  sorte  de  secteur  circulaire  traversant  toutes  les  galeries,  du 
centre  a  la  circonference.  J’ai  fait  repartir  suivant  cetie  methode  dans  les 
diverses  portions  du  palais,  l’espace  que  vous  aviez  indique  pour  le  groupe  10 
dans  la  galerie  exterieure;  cette  nouvelle  disposition,  que  vous  ne  devez  con- 
siderer  que  comme  une  indication  generate  du  but  que  se  propose  la  Commis¬ 
sion  Imperiale,  est  marquee  par  une  teinte  noire  sur  le  plan  ci-joint. 

Si  les  Lords  du  Comite  veulent  bien  modifier,  d’apres  les  observations 
precedentes  fondees  sur  le  Reglement  general,  le  plan  que  vous  m’avez  fait 
l’honneur  de  m’adresser,  je  vous  prie  de  vouloir  bien  m’en  faire  parvenir  la 
2e  edition,  aussitot  qu’elle  aura  ete  arretee  par  eux.  J’ai  l’honneur  de  vous 
envoyer  a  titre  de  renseignements,  un  exemplaire  du  plan  d’installation  de  la 
section  fran^aise  a  l’echelle  de  0-002  m.  pour  1  metre. 

Recevez,  &c. 

Le  Conseiller  d’Etat,  (Signe)  F.  Le  Play. 
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III.— Mr.  Cole  to  M.  Le  Play. 

South  Kensington  Museum,  London,  W. 
Sir,  October  31st,  1865. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  11th  instant,  transmitting  an 
amended  plan  of  the  distribution  of  the  groups  in  the  space  allotted  by  the 
Imperial  Commission  to  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  ;  also  a  plan  of  the 
whole  building,  showing  the  arrangements  proposed  by  the  Imperial  Commis¬ 
sion  in  the  Erench  Section. 

My  Lords,  having  received  explanations  as  to  the  wishes  of  the  Imperial 
Commission,  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  able  to  conform  to  their  wishes  in 
this  respect. 

As  regards  group  10,  their  Lordships  are  prepared  to  adopt  the  method 
followed  in  the  Erench  Section,  and  will  take  care  that  the  several  classes 
comprised  in  that  group  are  placed  in  the  galleries  prescribed  by  the  Erench 
regulations,  as  shown  in  the  plan  accompanying  your  letter,  but  the  area  of 
each  class  must  be  determined  according  to  its  requirements. 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  will  make  arrangements  that  the 
principle  of  the  Imperial  Commission  shall  be  carried  out  as  regards  each 
circular  gallery,  showing  in  front  of  all  the  passages  the  objects  belonging  to 
the  same  group ;  but  they  understand,  as  explained  to  their  Lordships,  that 
between  the  circular  galleries  the  space  to  be  allotted  to  each  group,  and  the 
form  of  such  space,  may  be  regulated  according  to  the  amount  that  it  may 
hereafter  be  found  necessary  to  allot. 

I  have,  & c. 

(Signed)  Henry  Cole. 

Monsieur  Le  Conseiller  d’Etat  Le  Play. 


IV. — Mr,  Cole  to  M.  Le  Play. 

South  Kensington  Museum,  London,  W. 
Sir,  November  3d,  1865. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
to  inform  you  that  they  have  received  a  communication  from  the  Blakely 
Ordnance  Company,  requesting  to  be  informed  whether  guns,  gun-carriages, 
& c.  are  admissible  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  and,  if  so,  under  what 
section  of  the  Exhibition  they  will  be  classed. 

As  no  mention  is  made  of  these  objects  in  the  system  of  classification  issued 
by  the  Imperial  Commission,  my  Lords  will  be  obliged  if  you  will  afford  them 
such  information  as  will  enable  their  Lordships  to  reply  to  the  questions  con¬ 
tained  in  the  letter  alluded  to. 

I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  Henry  Cole. 

Monsieur  Le  Conseiller  d’Etat  Le  Play. 

(See  Letters  III.,  V.,  XV.) 


Y. — M.  Le  Play  to  Mr.  Cole. 

Monsieur  le  Commissaire,  Paris,  3Novembre  1865. 

La  Commission  Imperiale  a  decide  que  la  mise  en  mouvement  des 
machines  exposees  ferait  l’objet  d’un  nombre  d’entreprises  a  peu  pres  egal  a 
celui  des  grandes  divisions  du  palais  ;  c’est  a  dire  a  seize  environ.  De  plus, 
desirant  s’associer  les  constructeurs  de  tous  les  pays,  elle  a  pose  le  principe 
qu’a  egalite  de  conditions  pour  un  secteur  determine,  la  preference  serait  donnee 
aux  entrepreneurs  de  la  nationality  &  laquelle  ce  secteur  est  attribue. 
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Le  plan  d’installation  des  machines  a  exposer  n’etant  pas  encore  complete- 
ment  arrete,  on  ne  saurait  actuellement  songer  a  conclure  avec  les  divers  con- 
structeurs  des  traites  dont  les  elements  exacts  depreciations  ne  sont  pas 
reunis.  Toutefois  on  peut  poser  un  certain  nombre  de  regies  generales  indi¬ 
quant  les  bases  sur  lesquelles  ces  traites  seront  conclus  ulterieurement,  et  c’est 
ce  qu’a  fait  le  comite  d’admission  de  la  classe  52*  dans  le  cahier  des  charges 
dont  j’ai  l’honneur  de  vous  addresser  6  exemplaires. 

Bien  que  ce  document  n’ait  pas  encore  regu  la  sanction  de  la  Commission 
Imperiale  et  soit  a  ce  titre  susceptible  de  quelques  modifications,  il  suffira  ce- 
pendant  pour  vous  bien  renseigner  sur  1 ’organisation  du  service  mecanique  de 
l’Exposition,  et  je  l’espere  pour  vous  determiner  a  deman der  a  vos  nationaux 
d’y  concoui'ir. 

Deja  un  grand  nombre  de  constructeurs  frangais  se  sont  mis  sur  les  rangs 
pour  prendre  part  a  ce  grand  service  et  lcurs  demandes  depassant  de  beaucoup 
les  limites  des  forces  qui  repondent  a  la  section  frangaise,  elles  pourraient  sans 
peine,  en  cas  d’abstention  on  de  pretentions  exagerees  des  constructeurs 
etrangers,  deborder  sur  les  autres  sections. 

C’est  la  un  parti  auquel  la  Commission  Imperiale,  espere  n’avoir  pas  a 
recourir,  et  elle  compte,  Monsieur  le  Commissaire,  sur  votre  concours,  pour 
qu’il  en  soit  autrement. 

Sans  avoir  la  pretention  de  vous  tracer  la  marche  a  suivre  a  cet  effet,  je  vous 
demande  cependant  la  permission  de  vous  indiquer  succinctement  la  mode 
pratique  qui  produirait,  a  mon  sens,  les  meilleurs  res'ultats. 

Le  premier  point  est  revaluation  de  la  force  qu’exigera  la  mise  en  mouve- 
ment  de  vos  machines.  C’est  la  une  base  importante  et  que  vous  pourrez 
determiner,  sinon  exactement  des  aujourd’hui,  au  moins  avec  une  approxima¬ 
tion  suffisante,  grace  aux  donnees  que  vous  Journissent  les  Expositions  pre- 
cedentes,  et  a  celles  que  vous  avez  deja  sans  doute  recueilles  de  la  part 
de  vos  nationaux. 

Vous  auriez  ensuite  a  dresser  une  liste  des  constructeurs  les  plus  recom- 
mandables  et  offrant  toute  securite  a  la  Commission  Imperiale  et  a  votre 
Gouvernement,  pour  s’acquitter  convenable  de  ce  service. 

Une  fois  cette  liste  arretee,  vous  pourriez  adresser  a  chacnn  de  ceux  qui  y 
figurent  un  exemplaire  traduit  en  Anglais  du  cahier  des  charges  ci  joint,  et 
lui  demander  s’il  lui  conviendrait  de  concourir  pour  cette  entreprise  et 
dans  ce  cas,  quelle  limite  de  force  il  s’engagerait  a  fournir  et  a  quelles 
conditions. 

Il  est  bien  entendu  que  les  constructeurs  de  chaudibres  et  ceux  des 
appareils  de  transmission  peuvent  s’entendre  pour  former  une  demande 
collective  et  qui  les  oblige  solidairement ;  mais  la  Commission  Imperiale, 
pour  s’epargner  des  embarras,  refuserait  sans  doute  de  scinder  l’entreprise 
entre  deux  ou  trois  industriels  simplement  juxtaposes  et  non  associes. 

Enfin  bien  que  la  vapeur  doive  constituer  le  principal  agent  de  production 
de  force  motive,  on  accueillera  tous  les  systemes  presentant  des  garanties 
suffisantes  et  je  vous  engagerais  meme  a  provoquer  ainsi  l’application  a  votre 
secteur  de  tel  systeme  qui  serait  pour  ainsi  dire  special  a  votre  nation,  c’est  a 
dire  que  l’on  y  executerait  ou  emploierait  sur  une  plus  grande  echelle 
qu’ailleurs,  etc.  Ce  serait  un  moyen  de  donner  une  nouvelle  originalite  et  un 
attrait  de  plus  a  votre  Exposition. 

Quand  ces  di verses  reponses  vous  seront  parvenues  je  vous  serais  oblige  de 
me  les  transmettre,  avec  votre  avis  sur  leur  merite  respectif  pour  que  je  puisse 
proceder  a  un  travail  ensemble.  Je  desirerais  surtout  savoir  le  plus  tot 
possible  si  je  puis  compter  sur  vos  constructeurs  pour  faire  fonctionner  vos 
machines,  ou  si  je  dois  attribuer  votre  secteur  aux  constructeurs  frangais. 

C’est  la  un  renseignement  qui  est  pour  moi  dans  l’etat  actuel  des  choses 
d’une  veritable  urgence,  et  dont  je  vous  prie  de  ne  pas  differer  l’envoi,  des 
que  vous  aurez  une  opinion  arretee  sur  la  question. 

En  outre  du  cahier  des  charges  vous  recevrez  prochainement  deux  exem¬ 
plaires  des  instructions  que  j’ai  fait  preparer  pour  Installation  de  la  galerie 
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des  machines.  Vous  y  trouverez  des  indications  utiles  a  consulter  et  qui 
acheveront  d’eclairer  les  cotes  de  cette  question  que  les  autres  documents 
auraient  laisses  obscures  dans  votre  esprit. 

Kecevez,  &c. 

Monsieur  Cole,  Le  Counseiller.d’Etat,  Commissaire  General, 

Commissaire  Executif  &c.  (Signe)  E.  Le  Play. 


VI. — M.  Le  Play  to  Mr.  Cole. 

Paris,  Palais  de  l’lndustric,  Porte  No.  4. 
Monsieur  le  Commissaire,  le  18  Novembre  1865. 

Le  ministre  des  affaires  etrangeres  yient  de  me  demander  les  nouvelles 
instructions  qu’il  y  a  lieu  de  faire  parvenir  aux  agents  consulaires  de  la  France 
dans  les  Indes  anglaises  au  sujet  de  l’Exposition  Universelle  de  1867. 

A  cet  egard  je  vous  prie  de  vouloir  bien  me  fixer  sur  une  question  dont  il 
vous  a  ete  parle  lors  de  votre  passage  a  Paris  et  sur  laquelle  mon  opinion  sera 
la  votre  ;  a  savoir  si  l’exposition  des  Indes  anglaises  doit  ou  non  se  faire  par 
i’entremise  de  votre  Commission.  Void,  en  peu  de  mots,  le  resume  de  ce  qui 
a  ete  fait  jusqu’a  ce  jour. 

Au  mois  d’avril  dernier  Mr.  le  Comte  Russell  a  ecrit  a  l’ambassadeur  de 
France  a  Londres  deux  lettres  par  lesquelles  il  propose  au  Gouvernement 
Imperial  d’entrer  directement  en  relation  avec  les  trois  presidences  de  l’lnde. 
Des  le  mois  de  mai,  le  ministre  des  affaires  etrangeres  a  transmis  anx 
consuls  franyais  des  instructions  detaillees  a  la  suite  desquelles  des  Commis¬ 
sions  centrales  ont  ete  formees  a  Bombay,  Madras,  et  Calcutta,  et  des  comites 
institues  dans  les  divers  districts  de  ces  trois  presidences.  Le  Gouvernement 
de  Madras  a  deja  designe  le  Consul  d’Angleterre  a  Paris  pour  le  representer 
aupres  de  la  Commission  Imperiale  ;  les  deux  autres  se  mettent  en  mesure  de 
nommer  egalement  des  Commissaires  delegues. 

Je  viens  vous  prier  de  porter  ces  faits  a  la  connaissance  des  Lords  du 
Comite,  et  de  faire  regulariser  le  plus  tot  possible  la  situation  par  la  voie 
officielle.  Je  ne  m’occuperai  de  l’Exposition  de  l’lnde  que  si  vous  le  jugez 
convenable. 

Par  votre  lettre  du  trois  de  ce  mois  vous  me  demandez  si  la  Commission 
Imperiale  admettra  a  l’Exposition  les  canons  et  le  materiel  de  l’artillerie. 
Aucune  place  n’a  ete  reservee  pour  ce  genre  de  produits  dans  la  classification 
generale,  mais  la  Commission  anglaise  peut  en  exposer  si  bon  lui  semble,  et 
dans  ce  cas  je  vous  prie  de  me  le  faire  savoir. 

Recevez,  &c. 

(Signe)  F.  Le  Play, 

Monsieur  Cole.  Le  Counseiller  d’Etat. 


VII. — Memorandum. 

Etablissements  qu’on  se  propose  d’exposer  dans  la  Section  Fra^aise 
du  Parc. 

La  section  Fran9aise  peut  des  aujourd’hui  compter  sur  un  grand  nombre 
d’establissements  interessants  qui  seront  dissemines  dans  la  portion  du  pare 
qui  lui  est  attribute. 

Des  fermes  de  toutes  provinces  avec  leurs  etables,  leurs  ecuries,  leur 
laiteries,  avec  leurs  machines  agricoles  a  vapeur  et  autres,  avec  leurs  appareils 
a  fabriquer  les  tuyaux  de  drainage,  etc.  etc.,  offriront  des  specimens  des 
perfectionnements  acquis  par  l’agriculture. 

Des  distilleries  pour  les  alcools,  les  essences,  les  resines,  etc.  etc.,  fonction- 
nerront  sous  les  yeux  du  public. 

Une  usine  a  chocolat  vendra  ses  produits  aux  visiteurs  qui  auront  assiste 
aux  details  de  leur  fabrication. 

Le  public  rencontrera  uone  chambre  noire  ou  se  feront  des  experiences  de 
photometne,  un  atelier  complet  de  photographie  ou  les  operations  de  labora- 
toire  auront  les  yeux  de  tout  le  monde. 
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Une  parfumerie  elaborera  des  parfums  et  principalement  ceux  extraits  de 
certaines  fleurs,  telles  que  la  tubereuse  et  le  jasmin  qui  seront  cultivees  dans  le 
pare  meme. 

Un  phare  de  66  metres  de  hauteur  projettera,  le  soir,  la  lumiere  d’un  foyer 
electrique';  a  cote  de  lui,un  autre  phare  reglementaire de  lerordre  fonctionnera 
comme  ceux  etablis  sur  nos  cotes. 

Des  usines  metallurgiques  initieront  le  public  aux  procedes  industriels  les 
plus  curieux. 

Un  atelier  d’etirage  pour  les  tuyaux  de  plomb  et  de  cuivre  fonctionnera  a 
cote  d’un  four  ou  s’operera  la  compellation  du  plomb  d’oeuvre ;  plus  loin,  on 
rencontrera  des  fonderies  d’ornements  en  fonte  et  en  bronze.  Des  verreries 
avec  leur  fours  et  leurs  ateliers  pour  le  soufflage  et  le  bombage  des  verres, 
seront  installees  a  cote  d’autres  usines  ou  le  public  assistera  a  la  fabrication  du 
blanc  de  zinc,  du  sodium,  etc.  etc. ;  puis  ce  sera  un  atelier  complet  de  coutel- 
lerie,  un  autre  pour  la  taille  des  cristaux,  etc.  etc. 

Un  observatoire  sera  installe  dans  un  local  special,  et  Ton  y  verra  fonc- 
tionner  les  principaux  appareils  de  physique. 

Un  campanile  monumental  supportera  une  horloge  avec  ses  cloches  et  son 
carillon, 

Plusieurs  jardins  d’hiver  interessants  au  point  de  vue  de  leur  construction, 
renfermeront  des  plantes  exotiques ;  des  vases  d’ornements,  des  meubles  de 
jardin,  des  kiosques,  des  jets  d’eau,  des  fontaines,  des  chalets  rustiques,  des 
bosquets  en  treillages  orneront  les  pelouses  et  les  allees. 

Les  etablissements  du  pare  seront  en  outre  combines  de  maniere  a  offrir  aux 
yeux  du  public  les  principaux  genres  de  construction  en  pierre,  bois,  briques 
et  poteries,  similimarbres,  betons  agglomeres,  etc. 

Un  seul  exposant  se  propose  de  planter  des  arbres  et  arbustes  de  1  metre  a 
6  metres  de  hauteur,  en  nombre  suffisant  pour  former  53  massifs  qui  occuperont 
ensemble  une  surface  de  700  metres  carres. 


VIII. — Memorandum. 

Liste  des  etablissements  que  des  Producteurs  franfais  proposent  d’Exposer 

dans  le  Parc. 


1  janvier  1866. 

Parmi  les  dispositions  qui  donneront  a  l’Exposition  Universelle  de 
1867,  une  utilite  et  un  attrait  particuliers  on  peut  citer  les  etablissements 
agricoles  et  industriels  que  les  producteurs  frangais  demandent  a  exposer  dans 
le  pare  de  30  hectares  situe  autour  du  palais.  Voici  la  liste  de  ces  etablisse¬ 
ments  ou  des  industries  dont  ils  fourniront  des  specimens  aussi  remarquables 
par  les  methodes  de  travail  souvent  nouvelles  qu’ils  feront  connaitre,  qu’inte- 
ressants  par  la  vie  le  mouvement  qu’ils  communiqueront  a  l’Exposition : — 

Traitement  des  minerals  de  plomb  argentifere  et  compellation  du  plomb 
d’ceuvre. 

Traitement  des  minerais  de  zinc  avec  appareil  nouveau  pour  la  con¬ 
densation  des  vapeurs  metalliques. 

Etirage  des  tuyaux  de  fer  et  de  plomb. 

Eabrication  du  blanc  du  zinc. 

Fabrication  du  sodium. 

Fonderies  de  bronze  et  de  fonte  d’ornement. 

Forge  pour  le  fer  de  riblons. 

Fabrication  du  fer  blanc  par  un  procede  nouveau. 

Verrerie  avec  ses  fours  a  recuire  et  un  atelier  pour  la  taille  des  cristaux 
et  des  verres  de  lunettes. 

Coutellerie. 

Emboutissage  du  cuivre,  de  Paluminium  et  du  platine. 

Fonderie  de  caracteres  d’imprimerie  avec  atelier  de  clichage. 

Distilleries  pour  les  alcools,  les  essences,  &c. 

Fabrication  de  chocolat  avec  un  etablissement  pour  la  consommation  des 
produits  sur  place. 

H  2 


Extraction 
of  perfumes. 


Light¬ 

houses. 


Processes  in 
metallurgy. 
Metal-pipe 
drawing, 
founding, 
glass-blow¬ 
ing,  &c. 


Observa¬ 
tory,  with 
scientific 
apparatus 
in  action. 
Bell-tower 
with  clock. 
Winter 
gardens. 


Illustra¬ 
tions  of 
masonry. 

Trees  and 
shrubs. 


Arrange¬ 
ments  for 
the  park. 


Metallurgi¬ 
cal  pro¬ 
cesses. 


Glass  mak¬ 
ing  and 
cutting. 
Cutlery. 

Type-found¬ 

ing. 

Distilleries. 

Chocolate 

manufac¬ 

ture. 
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Preserved 
fruit. 
Laundry. 
Silk-worms. 
~W  ine-press. 
Extraction 
of  perfumes. 
Farms,  with 
stahles,  &c. 
Specimens  of 
the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  farms, 
with  se¬ 
lected  stock. 
Photo¬ 
meters. 
Photogra¬ 
phic  studio. 
Observatory 
with  scienti- 
ficapparatus. 
Bell  and 
clock  tower. 
Models  of 
building 
construc¬ 
tion. 

Model  dwell- 


fountains, 
rustic  bow¬ 
ers,  and 
seats,  &c. 
Green¬ 
houses. 
Aquariums. 

Trees  and 
shrubs. 


Light¬ 

houses. 


Theatre. 

Concert 

saloon. 

Interna¬ 
tional  club. 
Shops. 


Fabrication  des  conserves  de  fruits  et  de  legumes. 

Blanchisserie  modele. 

Magnanerie  installee  au  milieu  d’un  champ  de  muriers. 

Pressoir  a  vin  a  cote  d’une  vigne. 

Parfumerie  elaborant  des  parfums  extraits  en  partie  de  fleurs  cultivees 
dans  le  pare. 

Fermes  appartenant  aux  diverses  regions  agricoles  de  la  France  avec 
leurs  etables  et  leur  materiel  en  mouvement. 

Specimens  des  fermes  imperiales  avec  animaux  de  choix  ;  plans  et  docu¬ 
ments  statistiques  relatifs  aux  resultats  obtenus. 

Chambre  noire  pour  experiences  de  photometric. 

Atelier  complet  de  photographic  ou  s’effectueront  devant  le  public  toutes 
les  operations  de  laboratoire. 

Cabinet  de  physique  et  observatoire  munis  d’instruments  qui  permettront 
aux  visiteurs  de  se  rendre  compte  de  certaines  operations  scientifiques 
connues  seulement  d’un  petit  nombre. 

Campanile  monumental  supportant  une  horloge  avec  ses  cloches  et  son 
carillon. 

Modeles  de  divers  genres  de  construction  en  bois,  pierre,  briques  et 
poteries,  similimarbres,  betons,  agglomeres,  metaux. 

Types  d’habitations  montrant  les  ameliorations  introduces  en  France  au 
point  de  vue  de  l’hygiene  et  du  bien-etre,  dans  les  logements  a  bon 
marche. 

Kiosques  et  chalets,  fontaines,  jets  d’eau,  vases,  grilles,  clotures,  bosquets 
en  treillage,  meubles  de  fer,  ponts  rustiques,  etc.,  servant  a  home- 
men  tation  des  jardins. 

Serres  renfermant  les  plus  beaux  specimens  de  fleurs  et  de  fruits. 

Aquariums  pour  la  pisciculture  ;  bassins  renfermant  des  plantes  aqua- 
tiques. 

De  nombreux  massifs  d’arbres  et  d’arbustes  contribueront  a  embellir  ce 
pare  dont  les  pelouses  seront  entretenues  dans  un  etat  de  fraicheur 
continuelle  au  moyen  de  pompes  et  d’autres  engins. 

Un  phare  de  66  m.  de  hauteur  et  d’autres  phares  de  diverses  grandeurs 
projetteront  tous  les  soirs  leur  clarte  dans  le  pare  et  sur  le  berge  de  la 
Seine. 

Le  Park  renfermera  enfin  : — 

Un  theatre  international  sur  lequel  seront  represents  les  divers  genres 
dramatiques  de  tous  le  pays. 

Une  salle  de  concerts  internationaux  dans  laquelle  se  feront  entendre  les 
artistes  des  differentes  nations. 

Un  cercle  international  qui  servira  de  centre  de  reunion  aux  exposants 
et  dont  le  rez-de-chaussee  contiendra  une  serie  de  boutiques  ou  les 
visiteurs,  en  quittant  le  chemin  de  fer,  troveront  les  objets  et  les  soins 
de  toilette  dont  ils  pourront  avoir  besoin. 


IX. — M.  Le  Play  to  Mr.  Cole. 


Exhibition 
of  objects 
illustrative 
of  the 
“  History  of 
Labour.” 


Monsieur  le  Commissaire,  Paris,  le  17  janvier  1866. 

La  Commission  Imperiale  vient  de  prendre  une  decision  instituant 
dans  le  Palais  du  Champ  de  Mars  une  exposition  des  oeuvres  d’art  et  d’in- 
dustrie  qui  caracterisent  les  diverses  epoques  de  Phistoire  du  travail. 

Cette  exposition  aura  lieu  dans  une  galerie  speciale,  situee  entre  celle  des 
beaux  arts  et  le  jardin  central.  Elle  recevra  les  oeuvres  produites  dans  les 
diverses  contrees  depuis  les  temps  les  plus  recules  jusqu’a  la  (in  du  18e  siecle, 
en  y  comprenant  meme  les  objets  d’une  industrie  rudime  ttaire  fabriques 
avant  la  decouverte  des  metaux. 

Les  oeuvres  se  rattachant  a  l’industrie  de  chaque  contree  seront  placees 
dans  une  section  distincte  de  la  galerie  de  l’histoire  du  travail.  L’installation 
et  la  decoration  de  cette  section  seront  faites  oemme  pour  l’exposition  des 
produits  modernes  par  les  soins  et  aux  frais  de  la  Commission  de  chaque  pays. 
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Une  commission  speciale  est  chargee  d’organiser  pour  la  section  frangaise, 
sous  la  direction  de  la  Commission  Imperiale,  1’exposition  des  products 
caracterisant  les  differentes  epoques  de  l’histoire  du  travail  national. 

Je  vous  prie.  Monsieur  le  Commissaire,  de  vouloir  bien  proposer  a  la  Com¬ 
mission  anglaise  de  prendre  le  plus  t6t  possible  les  mesures  qu’elle  jugera 
convenables  pour  assurer  le  concours  de  l’Angleterre  a  cette  partie  de  l’Expo- 
sition  Universelle.  J’aurai  soin  de  porter  tres  prochainement  a  votre  con- 
naissance  les  dispositions  qui  seront  prises  par  la  Commission  frangaise,  et  de 
vous  adresser  les  documents  qu’elle  publiera.  Cette  Commission  est  disposee 
a  vous  prefer  son  concours  et  vous  pouvez  y  faire  appel  en  toute  occasion.* 

J’ai  l’honneur  de  vous  faire  parvenir  des  aujourd’hui  trois  exemplaires  de 
l’arrete  organisant  la  galerie  de  l’histoire  du  travail  ainsi  qu’un  plan  de  cette 
galerie  a  l’echelle  de  0  m.  •  002. 

Ce  trace  differe  notablement  de  celui  que  vous  avez  pu  remarquer  dans  les 
plans  que  vous  avez  regus  jusqu’a  ce  jour.  Dans  le  principe,  en  effet,  cette 
galerie  n’etait  qu’un  portique,  un  promenoir  ouvert,  dont  la  paroi  contingue 
aux  salles  des  beaux  arts  pouvait  seule  recevoir  des  objets.  La  galerie 
actuelle,  au  contraire,  a  8  m.  de  largeur,  et  est  completement  fermee  ;  elle 
pourra  etre  subdivisee  en  salles  garnies  de  tables  ou  de  vitrines.  Cette  dispo¬ 
sition  nouvelle  ne  se  prete  pas  seulement  a  une  installation  plus  avantageuse 
des  produits  ;  elle  augmente  pour  chaque  Etat  la  surface  utile  d’exposition. 

La  Commission  Imperiale  a  admis  en  principe  que  chaque  pays  aurait  dans 
la  galerie  de  l’histoire  du  travail  un  emplacement  contigu,  autant  que  possible, 
a  la  bande  ou  au  secteur  qu’il  occupe  dans  les  autres.  Mais  elle  en  pourra 
en  raison  de  la  destination  plus  large  donnee  a  cette  galerie  attribuer  rigou- 
reusement  a  chaque  Etat  la  portion  qui  correspond  au  prolongement  de  ce 
secteur  ou  de  cette  bande  vers  le  jardin  central.  II  n’y  a  pas,  en  effet  de 
relation  necessaire  entre  les  puissances  productives  d’un  pays  dans  les  temps 
modernes  et  dans  les  temps  anciens. 

La  Commission  Imperiale  a  done  decide  qu’elle  attendrait  pour  arreter  dans 
la  galerie  de  l’histoire  du  travail  les  limites  precises  des  divers  Etats,  de  con- 
naitre  l’espace  dont  chacun  d’eux  croirait  avoir  besoin,  et  je  viens  vous  prier 
de  m’adresser  le  plus  tot  possible  ce  renseignement  en  y  joignant  1 ’indication 
de  l’espace  necessaire  et  celle  des  epoques  que  vous  comptez  specialement 
representer. 

Apres  avoir  co-ordonne  les  renseignements  qui  lui  auront  ete  ainsi  fourni 
par  les  differentes  nations,  la  Commission  Imperiale  arretera  definitivement 
l’espace  attribue  a  chacun  d’elles. 

Agreez,  &c. 

Le  Conseiller  d’Etat,  Commissaire  General, 

Monsieur  Cole.  (Signe)  F.  Le  Play. 


X. — M.  Le  Play  to  Mr.  Cole. 

Monsieur  le  Commissaire,  Paris,  le  30  janvier  1866. 

La  Commission  Imperiale  prevoyant  que  l’Exposition  Universelle  de 
1867,  attirera  de  toutes  les  parties  du  monde  un  nombre  considerable  de 
visiteurs  s’est  preoccupee  d’y  organiser  des  services  pouvant  repondre  a  leurs 
divers  besoins.  Elle  a  tenu  compte  des  desirs  qui  lui  ont  ete  exprimes,  et 
elle  a  reconnu  que  le  public  devait  trouver  dans  le  Palais  du  Champ  de  Mars 
des  restaurants  de  tout  ordre,  des  cafes,  des  patisseries,  des  boulangeries,  des 
depots  de  comestibles  et  de  boissons,  des  salons  de  lecture  et  de  repos,  un 
service  de  sante,  des  bureaux  de  poste  et  de  telegraphie,  des  bureaux  de 
renseignements,  des  cabinets  d’aisance,  &c. 

Ces  divers  etablissements  ne  peuvent  occuper  dans  le  Palais  que  la  galerie 


*  Cette  Commission  pourra  surtout  vous  aider  en  vus  servant  d’intermediaire  auprfes 
des  collectionneurs  Frangais  qui  possMent  des  objets  produits  a  diverses  epoques  sur 
la  territoire  d’Angleterre. 


Description 
of  gallery 
for  History 
of  Labour 
collection. 


Provision  for 
needs  of 
visitors. 


Refresh¬ 
ment  and 
reading 
rooms. 

Post  and 
telegraph 
offices. 
Water 
closets,  &c. 
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Conditions 
for  contrac¬ 
tors  for 
supply  of 
refresh¬ 
ments,  &c. 


Contractors. 


Shops 
around  the 
building  to 
be  lighted 
till  Ilf  p.m. 


Cellars. 


exterieure  situee  entre  la  galerie  des  arts  usuels  et  le  promenoir  couvert.  En 
voyant  l’empressement  de  toutes  les  classes  d’entrepreneurs  a  reclamer  des 
espaces  considerables  la  Commission  Imperiale  a  reconnu  que  cette  galerie 
devait  etre  consacree  toute  entiere  a  ces  etablissements.  Elle  n’a  en  effet  que 
12,460  m.  q.  et  a  Londres,  en  1862,  les  restaurants  et  les  buffets  seulement 
occupaient  une  superfice  de  10,000  m.  q.  La  Commission  Imperiale  est  done 
obligee  de  demander  aux  Commissions  des  pays  etrangers  de  vouloir  bien 
affecter  exclusivement  aux  services  enumeres  plus  haut  la  portion  de  la  galerie 
de  pourtour  qui  leur  est  attribute. 

J’ai  l’honneur  de  vous  addresser  ci-inclus  un  document  qui  vous  fera  con- 
naitre  dans  quelles  conditions  ces  services  seront  remplis  dans  la  Section 
Erangaise  du  Palais.  Ces  conditions  sont  applicable?  a  la  Section  Etrangere. 
Ainsi  cbaque  etablissement,  quelle  que  soit  son  origine,  sera  considere  comine 
un  objet  d’exposition,  et  pourra  concourir  pour  les  divers  genres  de  recom¬ 
penses  ;  mais  il  devra  conserver  son  caractere  national  et  ne  pourra  en  aucun 
cas  y  renoncer  pour  adopter  les  procedes  d’un  autre  pays.  Le  personnel  du 
service  doit  aussi  etre  national  par  la  langue  et  le- costume.  Enfin  les  entre¬ 
preneurs  etrangers  seront  s.oumis  aux  charges  supportees  par  les  entrepreneurs 
d’etablissements  analogues  de  la  Section  Erangaise, 

Les  charges  imposees  aux  concessionnaires  sont  justifiees  par  les  benefices 
que  ceux-ci  feront  en  exergant  leur  commerce  habituel,  benefices  qui  pourront 
etre  d’autant  plus  grands  que  l’enceinte  reservee  restera,  ouverte  jusqu’a 
11  heures,  et  que  des  conferences  scientifiques  et  litteraires,  des’ concerts,  des 
representations  theatrales,  et  d’autres  lieux  de  reunion  appeleront'  le  public 
pendant  la  soiree. 

Aussitot  que  l’adjudication  des  etablissements  mentionnes  ci  dessus  aura 
ete  prononcee  pour  la  Section  Frangaise  conformement  aux  regies  indiquees 
dans  la  piece  ci-jointe,  j’aurai  l’honneur  de  vous  faire  connaitre  les  prix  de 
location  par  metre  carre  consentis  par  les  adjudicataires.  C’est  a  la  Commis¬ 
sion  Anglaise  qu’il  appartiendra  alors  en  premier  lieu  de  conceder  la  portion 
de  la  galerie  depour  tour  qui.lui  est  attribute ;  mais  si  elle  ne  croyait  devoir 
faire  qu’un  emploi  partiel  de  ce  droit  de  preference  ou  si  meme  il  ne  lui  con- 
venait  pas  d’en  user,  la  Commission  Imperiale  obligee  de  satisfaire  aux  con¬ 
venances  des  visiteurs  se  chargerait  elle-meme  .de  pourvoir  duectement  a  ces 
concessions  en  faveur  d’entrepreneurs  frangais. 

J’aurai  l’honneur  de  vous  adresser  dans  quelques  jours  la  ,ie- instruction 
complementaire  du  reglement  general  qui  concerne  le  mode  d’exposition  des 
produits  du  groupe  7.  Elle  explique  comment  la  galerie  du  pourtour,  affectee 
d’une  maniere  generale  aux  aliments  et  aux  bossoins,  remplira  mieux  sa  des¬ 
tination  premiere  quand  ces  produits,  dont  la  plupart  sont  tres  alterables,  seront 
renouveles  chaque  jour,  vendus  et  consommes  sur  place ;  les  uns,  tels  que  le 
pain,  les  patisseries,  les  matieres  sucrees  dans  des  etablissements  speciaux ;  les 
autres,  tels  que  les  viandes  et  poissons,  les.  legumes  et  fruits,  les  boissons 
fermentees,  dans  les  restaurants  et  les  cafes. 

Les  produits  tels  que  des  echantillons  de  bles  et  de  farines,  que  l’on  expose 
habituellement  dans  des  locaux  places  sur  des  etageres,  qui  ne  peuvent  donner 
lieu  a  une  vente  journaliere  et  qui  ne  contribuent  ainsi  ni  a  augmenter  l’eclat 
de  l’Exposition  ni  a  satisfaire  les  besoins  des  visiteurs,  seront  mieux  places 
dans  la  galerie  des  matieres  premieres  avec  les  autres  produits  agricoles.  Les 
exposants  de  la  galerie  exterieure  donneront  au  contraire  un  aspect  aussi 
brillant  que  possible  &  leurs  etablissements  en  vue  d’y  attirer  le  public  ;  ils 
seront  tenus  d’ailleurs  de  les  eclairer  au  gaz  jusq’a  Ilf  heures  du  soir.  La 
fagade  du  Palais  offrira  ainsi  un  bandeau  de  lumiere  continu,  et  une  circulation 
active  s’etablira  le  long  du  promenoir  couvert. 

Je  veux,  Monsieur  le  Commissaire,  vous  prier  d’attirer  sur  les  dispositions 
qui  precedent  l’attention  de  la  Commission  Anglaise.  Aussitot  que  j’aurai 
porte  les  resultats  de  notre  adjudication  a  votre  connaissance,  je  vous  prierai 
de  me  faire  savoir  quel  emplacement  la  Commission  Anglaise  aura  pris  la 
resolution  d’occuper  dans  la  galerie  exterieure,  et  quels  etablissements  elle  aura 
l’intention  d’y  installer. 

J’aurai  egalement  besoin  de  connaitre  l’etendue  des  caves  qui  devront  etre 
reservees  sous  ces  etablissements.  Les  dispositions  prendre  tres  prochaine- 
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ment  a  cet  egard  dans  la  construction  du  Palais  me  font  desirer  de  recevoir 
le  plutot  possible  ce  dernier  renseignement. 

Agreez,  &c. 

Monsieur  Cole.  (Signe)  F.  Le  Plat, 

Le  Conseiller  d’Etat. 


XL — M.  Le  Plat  to  Mr.  Cole. 

Monsieur  le  Commissaire,  Paris,  le  17  Fevrier  1866. 

La  Commission  Imperiale  vieut  de  terminer  la  reparation  du  Parc  entre 
les  divers  Etats  et  j’ai  l’honneur  de  vous  notifier,  en  son  nom,  la  surface  qui 
a  ete  attribute  a  la  Grande  Bretagne.  Cette  surface  est  coloriee  en  rose  sur 
le  plan  ci-joint. 

Ainsi  que  l’indique  ce  plan,  le  Parc  est  partage  en  deux  zones  principales 
par  une  grande  voie  circulaire  concentrique  au  Palais. 

Dans  la  premiere  zone,  comprise  entre  cette  voie  et  le  promenoir  couvert, 
seront  placees  les  chaudieres  servant  a  mettre  les  machines  en  mouvement  et 
les  constructions  elevees  par  la  Commission  ou  par  les  exposants  des  divers 
pays  pour  augmenter  la  surface  d’exposition  qui  leur  est  accordee. 

A  la  limite  de  la  lere  et  de  la  2eme  zone  et  de  chaque  c6te  de  la  voie  con¬ 
centrique  seront  les  boutiques  et  les  bazars  dans  lesquels  les  exposants  pour- 
rout  vendre  des  produits  qu’il  est  difficile  de  se  procurer  sur  nos  marches. 

La  seront  egalement  les  batiments  du  Commissariat  des  diverses  nations. 
Enfin  on  y  placera  les  maisons  construites  dans  le  but  de  montrer  les  types 
d’habitations  propres  aux  diverses  classes  de  travailleurs  de  chaque  contree  et 
les  types  d’habitations  proposees  pour  les  ouvriers  des  manufactures  urbaines 
ou  rurales.  Elies  pourront  etre  habitees  par  les  families  qui  viendront  a 
l’Exposition,  soit  pour  exereer  devant  le  public  dans  le  Palais  ou  dans  le 
Parc  une  profession  manuelle,  soit  pour  construire  les  installations  ou  garden 
les  produits  des  pays  dont  elles  sont  originaires. 

Dans  la  2e  zone  seront  places  les  usines  a  feu  teles  que  celles  ou  s’elaborent 
les  metaux  et  les  matieres  minerales,  les  batiments  ruraux  et  les  usines 
agricoles,  les  animaux  presentes  comme  specimens  des  races  domestiques  ; 
c’est  la  que  seront  les  fermes,  les  serres,  les  aquariums,  les  bassins  renfermant 
les  plantes  aquatiques,  enfin  les  etables  et  les  pares  pour  les  animaux  originaires 
de  chaque  contree. 

Les  deux  zones  du  Parc  seront  partagees  en  secteurs  par  des  voies  rayon- 
imntes  tracees  dans  le  prolongement  de  celles  du  Palais  et  par  des  voies  rayon’ 
nantes  intermediaires  reliant  les  chaudieres  au  promenoir  couvert.  Les 
mouvements  de  terre  effectues  feront  de  ces  dernieres  voies  des  lignes  de 
faite  et  des  premieres  des  lignes  de  thalweg,  autant  que  le  permet  toutefois  le 
relief  tres  peu  accidente  du  Champ  de  Mars. 

La  Commission  Imperiale  desire  que  le  long  de  ces  faites  en  eche  onne 
toutes  les  constructions  ainsi  qne  les  massifs  d’arbres  ou  d’arbustes  etablis  par 
les  Commissions  etrangers  ou  par  les  exposants  ;  tandis  que  les  thalwegs 
couverts  seulement  de  gazon  et  de  corbeilles  de  fleurs  offriront  des  echappees 
ou  la  vue  ne  rencontrera  pas  d’obstacles  ;  c’est  dans  les  carrefours  formes  par 
la  rencontre  de  ces  lignes  de  faite  avec  la  voie  concentrique  que  seront  in¬ 
stalls  les  boutiques  de  vente  et  les  bazars.  Des  candelabres  places  par  la 
Commission  Imperiale  le  long  de  cette  voie  concentrique  concourront  avec 
les  boutiques  a  l’eclairage  du  Parc  enformant  un  bandeau  de  lumiere  parallele 
a  celui  du  promenoir  couvert.  Une  cloture,  etablie  en  arriere  des  boutiques, 
interdira  le  soir  au  public  l’acces  de  la  deuxeme  z6ne,  excepte  dans  les 
endroits  ou  seront  eleves  les  theatres,  les  salles  de  concert,  et  les  autres  lieux 
de  recreation. 

J’ai  l’honneur,  Monsieur  le  Commissaire,  de  vous  adresser,  a  titre  de 
renseignement,  une  liste  des  etablissements  qui  seront  probablement  places 
dans  la  section  frangaise  du  Parc.  Je  vous  serais  oblige  de  me  faire  con- 
naitre  de  votre  cote  si  vous  comptez  occuper  tout  1  emplacement  qui  vous  est 
attribue  et  quels  sont  les  etablissements  que  vous  vous  proposez  d’y  installer. 


Parle  ar¬ 
rangements. 


Boilers. 


Shops. 


Model 

dwellings. 


Scientific 

processes 


Natural  pro¬ 
ducts,  &c. 


Division  be¬ 
tween  shops 
and  themain 
building. 
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Foreign 

architects. 


Planting. 


Warlike 
material 
and  naval 
models. 


Government 
artillery. 
Cannon  from 
private  ma¬ 
nufacturers. 
Models  of 
war  ships. 

Course  to  be 
followed  by 
other 
nations. 


History  of 

labour. 


Epochs. 


La  Commission  Imperiale  desirerait  que  le  delegue  de  la  Commission  de 
chaque  nation  etrangere  a  Paris  put  charger  un  architecte  de  faire  la  plan 
de  la  portion  du  Parc  reservee  a  cette  nation  de  fagon  a  determiner  les 
mouvernents  de  terrain,  les  parties  plantees  d’arhustes  et  les  parties  gazonnees, 
les  emplacements  et  constructions  de  tons  genres,  &c. 

La  necessite  ou  nous  met  Petat  de  la  saison  de  nous  occuper  sans  retard  de 
la  plantation  des  grands  arbres  fait  desirer  a  la  Commission  Imperiale  d’avoir 
ce  plan  aussi  promptement  que  possible.  L’etude  de  tous  les  plans  de  detail 
qu’elle  recevra  ainsi  lui  permettra  d’arreter  definitivement  le  plan  d’ensemble 
du  Parc  en  tenant  compte  a  la  fois  des  intentions  de  chaque  Commission  et 
des  conditions  qu’exigent  la  perspective  et  Pharmonie  generale. 

Agreez,  &c. 

Monsieur  Cole.  (Signe)  F.  Le  Play, 

Le  Conseiller  d’Etat. 


XII. — Mr.  Cole  to  M.  Le  Play. 

South  Kensington  Museum,  London,  W. 
Sir,  26  February  1866. 

I  am  directed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1867  to  state  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Commission,  held  on  the  19th 
instant,  at  which  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  presided,  the 
subject  of  the  exhibition  by  Great  Britain  of  warlike  material,  including 
cannons  and  munitions  of  war  as  well  as  illustrations  of  the  progress  made  in 
naval  architecture  as  i-espects  ships  of  war,  was  considered. 

The  Commission,  before  deciding  whether  this  class  of  objects  should  be 
adiuitted  for  exhibition,  wish  to  be  guided  by  the  course  to  be  followed  by 
France  and  other  countries,  and  are  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  course  which 
will  be  adopted  by  the  Imperial  Commission  in  respect  to  the  above-mentioned 
objects. 

They  are  aware,  from  your  letter  of  the  18th  November,  that  no  space  has 
been  reserved  in  the  general  classification  for  cannon,  but  they  would  be  glad 
to  receive  answers  to  the  following  questions  :  — 

I.  Does  the  Imperial  Government  propose  sending  artillery,  &c.  from  the 
Government  arsenals  ? 

II.  Does  the  Imperial  Commission  intend  to  allow  French  manufacturers  of 
cannon  to  exhibit  them  in  the  Palace  or  Park  ? 

III.  Is  it  proposed  to  exhibit,  from  the  Imperial  naval  yards  of  France, 
models  of  ships  of  war  illustrative  of  the  progress  made  in  naval  architecture? 

IV.  Can  the  Imperial  Commission  afford  any  information  of  the  intention 
of  Belgium,  Prussia,  & c.  in  respect  of  the  exhibition,  cannon,  &c. 

I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  Henry  Cole, 

M.  le  Conseiller  d’Etat  Le  Play.  Secretary. 


XIII. — M.  Le  Play  to  Mr.  Cole. 

Monsieur  le  Commissaire,  Paris,  le  9  mars  1866. 

J’ai  eu  1’honneur  de  vous  annoncer  qu’une  exposition  des  oeuvres  d’art 
et  d’industrie  caracterisant  les  grandes  epoques  de  1’histoire  du  travail,  aurait 
lieu  dans  une  galerie  du  Palais  du  Champ  de  Mars,  et  qu'une  Commission 
speciale  avait  ete  chargee  d’en  organiser  la  section  fran9aise.  Je  viens  vous 
communiquer  aujourd’hui  la  classification  adoptee  par  cette  commission  pour 
le  groupement  des  objets  produits  sur  le  sol  de  la  France. 

Cette  classification  divise  l’histoire  du  travail,  pour  les  regions  comprises 
dans  l’Emnire  Fran§aise,  en  dix  epoques  principals ;  la  piece  ci-jointe  en 
indique  les  titres  et  enumere  les  ceuvres  qui  se  rattachent  a  chacune  d’tlles. 

La  Commission  Imperiale  a  bien  compris,  Monsieur  le  Commissaire,  que 
les  diverses  nations  n’ayant  pas  ete  soumises  aiix  memes  circonstances  his- 
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toriques,  les  memes  divisions  ne  peuvent  leur  convenir.  Neanmoins,  elle  a 
pense  qu’il  etait  utile  de  vous  faire  connaitre  celles  adoptees  pour  la  section 
franchise,  a  titre  de  renseignement,  et  comme  indications  du  but  qu’elle 
poursuit. 

La  seule  condition  a  laquelle  la  Commission  Imperiale  s’est  arretee,  c’est 
cue  chaque  pays  ne  pourra  exposer  que  des  objets  produits  sur  son  soletdevra 
les  classer  par  epoques  de  production. 

D’ailleurs,  la  Commission  Imperiale  pourra  accepter  les  oeuvres  caracter- 
istiques  de  l’histoire  du  travail  fran9ais  que  voudront  bien  lui  confier  vos 
nationaux,  et  reciproquement  elle  pourra  vous  mettre  en  relations  avec  les 
amateurs  fran9ais  possesseurs  d’ceuvres  qui  vous  paraitraient  avoir  de  l’interet 
pour  l’exposition  de  votre  pays. 

II  a  ete  dit  qu’en  principe  l’emplacement  attribue  a  un  pays  dans  le  galerie 
de  l’bistoire  du  travail  serait,  autant  que  possible,  dans  le  prolongement  de  celui 
qu’il  occupe  dans  le  reste  du  Palais,  et  que  l'entendue  de  cet  emplacement 
dependrait  des  besoins  qui  seraient  indiques  par  les  divers  Etats.  La  Commis¬ 
sion  Imperiale  vous  verrait  avec  plaisir  ne  pas  demander  strictement,  dans  la 
galerie  d’histoire  du  travail,  la  place  qui  correspond  a  la  bande  ou  au  secteur 
que  vous  occupez  dans  les  autres,  et  faire  l’abandon  de  quelques  metres.  La 
repartition  de  la  surface  du  Palais  a  ete,  en  effet,  basee  en  grande  par  tie  sur  la 
puissance  industrielle  des  divers  peuples.  Ceux  qui  ont  autrefois  jete  dans  les 
arts  un  vif  eclat  et  qui  occupent  aujourd’hui  un  rang  moins  eleve,  ont  done 
besoin  d’un  espace  plus  grand  que  celui  qui  repond  au  prolongment  des  limites 
correspondant  a  leur  productions  actuelles.  II  parait  juste  de  leur  fournir  les 
moyens  de  faire  une  exposition  brilliante  d’objets  que  le  monde  civilise  admire, 
et  que  les  amateurs  de  tous  les  pays  seraient  heureux  de  voir.  On  y  parvien- 
drait  en  formant  une  reserve  de  tous  les  espaces  abandonnes  par  les  pays 
modernes,  qui  occupent  une  place  relativement  moins  importante  dans  l’histoire 
du  passe,  et  en  dotant  au  moyen  de  cette  reserve,  les  pays  anciens  qui  ne  seront 
pas  suffisamment  pourvus. 

Agreez,  &c. 

Le  Conseiller  d’Etat,  Commissaire  General, 

Monsieur  Cole,  &c.  &c.  &c.  (Signe)  F.  Le  Plat. 


XIV.— M.  Le  Play  to  Mr.  Cole. 

Monsieur  le  Commissaire  executif,  Paris,  le  3  avril  1866. 

Conformement  au  desir  que  vous  m’avez  exprime,  j’ai  1’honneur  de 
vous  envoyer  un  plan  indiquant  la  position  et  les  dimensions  des  colonnes  du 
Palais  telles  qu’elles  sont  projetees. 

En  ce  qui  concerne  l’exposition  du  materiel  de  guerre,  j’ai  l’honneur  de  vous 
informer  qu’il  est  tres-probable  que  le  Gouvernement  Era^ais  represented  ti 
1’ Exposition  par  des  specimens  tout  ce  qui  s’y  rattache.  (Artillerie,  Genie, 
Transporte,  Subsistences,  Hopitaux,  Habillements,  Campements,  &c.) 

Ces  differents  objets  seront  exposes  dans  un  emplacement  special  reserve 
dans  le  pare  du  Champs  de  Mars.  Dans  le  meme  emplacement  figureront  les 
canons  fabriques  par  l’industrie  privee. 

Quant  aux  pays  etrangers,  plusieurs  ont  deja  manifesto  1’intention  d’exposer 
leur  materiel  de  guerre.  De  ce  nombre  sont  :  La  Russie,  la  Belgique,  l’Es- 
pagne,  l’ltalie,  les  Etats  Unis  d’Amerique. 

Enfin,  le  Ministre  de  la  Marine  se  propose  de  faire  une  exposition  de  modeles 
de  navires  montrant  les  progres  de  la  construction  navale  en  Prance. 

Recevez,  &c. 

Le  Conseiller  d’Etat,  Cummissaire  General, 
(Signe)  E.  Le  Play. 

J e  regrette  bien  de  ne  pouvoir  etre  plus  precis,  mais  malheureusement  nos 
administrations  publiques  ne  se  hatent  pas. 


Columns. 

War  mate¬ 
rial. 

Park. 

Naval 

models. 
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Domestic 

animals. 


Agricultural 

machines. 

Railway- 

stock. 


Boilers. 

Shops. 

Model 

dwellings. 


Furnaces. 

Rural 

buildings. 

Kiosks. 

Fountains. 

Monuments, 

&c. 


Plans  of 
proposed 
buildings. 


More  or  less 
of  the  park 
can  be  given. 


Horticultu¬ 
ral  exhibi¬ 
tion. 


Domestic 

animals. 


Reports  on  the  Pams  Exhibition. 


XV. — M.  Le  Play  to  Mr.  Cole. 

Monsieur  la  Commissaire,  Paris,  le  13  avril  1866. 

La  Commission  Imperiale  vient  d’achever  le  plan  general  du  Parc  du 
Champ  de  Mars  et  d’en  arreter  la  repartition  entr.e  les  divers  Etats. 

J’ai  l’honneur  de  vous  informer  en  son  nom  que  la  surface  teintee  en  vert 
sur  le  plan  ci-joint  a  ete  accordee  au  Ildyaume  Uni  de  Grande  Bretagne  et 
d’lrlande. 

Les  parties  ombrees  sont  reservees  aux  massifs  de  plantations  et  aux  con¬ 
structions  ;  les  autres  aux  pelouses. 

Un  esprce  supplementaire  pourra  etre  concede  dans  une  autre  partie  du 
Champ  de  Mars  pour  l’exposition  des  animaux  domestiques. 

Quoique  la  classification  generale  indique  les  produits  qui  seront  speciale- 
ment  exposes  dans  le  Parc,  je  crois  utile  de  vous  faire  connaitre  les  prinoi- 
paux  ohjets  que  les  Commissions  etrangeres  ont  manifeste  le  desir  d’y  placer. 

Dans  le  Parc  seront  elevees  les  annexes  destinees  a,  contenir  les  machines 
agricoles  e.t  industrielles,  le  materiel  des  chemins  de  fer,  et  les  matieres  pre¬ 
mieres  qui  ne  pourront  trouver  place  dans  le  Palais.  Ces  annexes  et  les 
autres  constructions  a  faire  dans  le  Champ  de  Mars  devant  etre  en  harmonie 
avec  les  conveances  generates  de  1’installation  du  Parc,  les  plans  en  seront 
soumis  a  l’approhation  de  la  Commission  Imperiale. 

C’est  dans  le  Parc  que  se  trouveront  les  chaudieres  destinees  a  la  mise  en 
mouvement  des  machines  de  la  galerie  des  arts  usuels ;  les  boutiques  et  les 
bazars  ou  les  exposants  appartenant  a  des  contrces  peu  connues  pourront 
vendre  les  produits  caracteristiques  de  leur  pays  ;  les  batiments  des  Commisr 
sariats  des  diverses  nations  ;  les  maisons  construites  dans  le  but  de  montrer 
les  types  d’habitations  propres  aux  differentes  classes  de  travailleurs  de  chaque 
contree,  ou  proppsees  pour  les  ouvriers  des  manufactures  urbaines  et  rurales. 
Ces  maisons  pourront  etre  habit ees  par  les  families  qui  viendront  a  l’Exposi- 
tion  soit  pour  exercer  sous  le  yeux  du  public  une  profession  manuelle,  soft 
pour  construire  les  installations,  on  garder  les  produits  des  pays  dont  elles 
sont  originaires. 

C’est  aussi  dans  le  Parc  que  seront  les  usines  a  feu  telles  que  celles  ou  s’ela- 
borent  metaux  et  les  matieres  minerales  ;  les  batiments  ruraux  et  les  usines 
agricoles  ;  les  pares  zoologiques  destines  a  Contenir  les  animaux  d’ornement 
ou  ceux  qui  caracterisent  la  Eaune  d’un  pays.  C’est  encore  la  que  trouveront 
place  les  kiosques  pour  les  orchestres  militaires,  enfin  les  lobjets  d’art  de  grandes 
dimensions  ne  craignant  pas  le  contact  de  l’air,  tels  qu’obelisques,  fontaines, 
statues,  monumentales  de  bronze  ou  de  pierre,  &c. 

Je  vous  serais  oblige,  Monsieur  le  Commissaire,  de  vouloir  bien  m’envoyer 
le  plus  tot  possible  les  plans  indiquant  les  dimensions  horizontales  et  verti- 
cales  et  la  forme  des  constructions  que  la  Commission  britannique  a  l’intention 
de  faire  elever  dans  le  Champ  de  Mars. 

Ces  constructions  ne  devront  jamais  depasser  le  bord  des  allees  et  elles 
seront  distantes  de  5  metres  au  moins  des  lignes  de  perspective  tracees  sur  le 
plan  ci-joint.  Dans  le  cas  ou  l’espace  mis  a  votre  disposition  serait  trop  con¬ 
siderable,  je  vous  serais  fort  oblige  de  vouloir  bien  me  faire  savoir  dans  quelle 
proportion  vous  consentiriez  a  le  voir  reduit.  Si,  au  contraire,  vous  aviez 
besoin  d’une  augmentation,  je  vous  serais  egalement  reconnaissant  de  me  le 
faire  connaitre  le  plut  tot  possible  pour  que,  le  cas  echeant,  je  sois  en  mesure 
de  vous  faire  profiter  des  terrains  qui  pourront  etre  laisses  vacants  par  les 
autres  nations. 

La  Commission  Imperiale  a  decide  qu’une  exposition  d’horticulture  aurait 
lieu  dans  un  emplacement  special  entierement  clos  et  dispose  a  cet  effet.  Si  la 
Commission  britannique  se  propose  d’envoyer  au  concours  de  beaux  specimens 
de  plantes,  je  vous  prie  de  plantes,  je  vous  prie  de  m’en  faire  connaitre  le  plus 
tot  possible  la  nature  et  le  nombre.  Je  communiquerai  sans  retard  ees 
renseignements  aux  personnes  qui  organisent  l’exposition  d’horticulture,  et  je 
vous  iudiquerai  la  place  qu’ elles  peuvent  mettre  a  votre  disposition. 

Les  animaux  domestiques  seront  places  dans  des  etables  et  ecuries  adossees  a 
la  cldture  du  Parc,le  long  de  1’ avenue  de  SufFren.  Ces  etables  et  ecuries  seront 
construites  aux  frais  et  par  les  soins  des  Commissions  etrangeres,  aux  emplace- 
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ments  qui  leur  seront  assignee.  La  Commission  Imperiale  a  besoin  d’en  con- 
naitre  le  plus  t6t  possible  les  dimensions. 

Je  vous  prie  de  me  faire  savoir  quelles  sont  les  intentions  de  la  Commission 
britannique  au  sujet  de  l’exposition  des  animaux,  quel  est  le  nombre  et  l’espece 
de  ceux  qu’elle  se  propose  d’envoyer  dans  le  cas  ou  l’interdiction  actuelle 
relative  a  l’introduction  des  animaux  des  especes  ovide,  bovine  et  porcine  serait 
levee  procbainement  par  le  gouvernement  francais ;  enfin  quel  sera  l’espace 
necessaire  pour  les  etables  et  les  ecuries. 

J’ai  deja  eu  l’honneur  de  vous  dire  que  la  Commission  Imperiale  fournira 
gratuitement  le  terrain  du  Parc  regie  aux  c6tes  de  nivellement  general,  mais 
qu’elle  n’entrera  dans  aucun  des  frais  de  mouvements  speciaux  de  terrain,  de 
constructions,  de  plantations,  de  massifs  et  d’ensemencementdes  pelouses  ;  elle 
se  contentera  de  repartir  une  certaine  quantite  de  grands  arbres  dans  des 
endroits  qui  seront  choisis  de  concert  avec  les  Commissions  etrangeres.  II 
serait  tres  desirable  que  toutes  ces  installations  fussentfaites  par  les  jardiniers 
de  chaque  pays.  Cependant  la  Commission,  Imperiale,  prevoyant  le  cas  ou 
une  telle  combinaison  ne  serait  pas  adoptee,  a  impose  aux  entrepreneurs  charges 
de  ^execution  des  travaux  dans  la  section  fran^aise,  ^obligation  de  travailler 
pour  le  compte  des  Commissions  etrangeres  qui  reclameront  leur  concours  aux 
memes  conditions  que  celles  qui  sont  faites  pour  les  exposants  francais. 

Pour  l’arrosage  des  conduits  seront  etablies  dans  les  grandes  allees  par  la 
Commission  Imperiale  >  mais  les  branehements  et  la  robinetterie  seront  a  la 
charge  des  interesses.  II  y  aura  partout  une  pression  suffisante  pour  arroser  a 
la  lance. 

Le  prix  du  metre  cube  d’eau  sera  au  plus  de  six  centimes.  L’entretien  du 
gazon  dans  les  terrains  analogues  a  ceux  du  Champ  de  Mars  entrainent,  en 
moyenne  a  Paris,  une  depense  de  quinze  litres  d’eau  par  metre  carre  tous  les 
cinq  jours. 

La  Commission  Imperiale  desire  expressement  que  toutes  les  parties  du  Parc 
^pii  ne  seront  pas  occupees  par  les  constructions  et  par  les  allees  principals 
ou  secondaires  soient  semees  ou  plantees.  Ces.  semis  ou  plantations  peuvent 
d’ailleurs  faire  l’objet  d’expositions  speciales. 

Les  allees  de  circulation  generate  figurees  au  plan  seront  etablies  et  entre- 
tenues  aux  frais  de  la  Commission  Imperiale.  Les  allees  particulieres  que 
chaque  Commission  etrangere  jugera  convenable  d’etablir  dans  sa  section  le 
seront  a  ses-frais. 

La  Commission  Imperiale  eclairera  le  soir  a  ses  frais  les  allees  du  Parc. 
Les  etablissements  que  les  Commissions  etrangeres  voudraient  faire  eclairer 
le  seraient  a  leurs  frais,  et  ces  Commissions  auraient  a  s’entendre  a  cet  effet 
avec  la  Commission  Imperiale. 

Agreez,  &  c. 

Le  Conseiller  d’Etat,  Commissaire  General. 

Monsieur  Cole.  (Signe)  F.  Le  Play. 


XVI.— M.  Le  Play  to  Mr.  Cole. 

Monsieur  le  Commissaire  Executif,  Paris,  le  14  avril  1866. 

J’ai  l’honneur  de  repondre  aux  questions  diverses  que  vous  me  posez 
par  votre  depechedu  11  de  ce  mois,  en  rappelant  les  solutions  que  je  vous  ai 
fournies  dans  mes  deux  lettres  expedites  d’ici  le  1 1  courant. 

1°  En  ce  qui  concerne  les  beaux  arts^dont  vous  avez  demande  le  reglement 
special  par  lettre  du  8  janvier,  la  Commission  Imperiale  n’a  pas  encore  statue 
definitivement.  Cependant  j’ai  l’honneur  de  vous  communiquer  ci-joints,  a 
titre  officieux,  les  articles  concernant  les  etrangers  dans  le  projet  de  Regle¬ 
ment  qui  va  etre  dans  quelques  jours  soumis  a  son  approbation,  et  qui  sera 
probablement  adopte  (Annexe  A). 

II.  En  ce  qui  concerne  le  Parc  dont  vous  parle  dans  votre  lettre  du 
26  fevrier,  je  vous  envoie  aujourd’hui  le  plan  de  l’em placement  atiribue  dans 
le  Champ  de  Mars  au  Royaume-Uni  de  Grande  Bretagne  et  d’lrlande 
(Annexe  B).  Sur  ce  plan  sont  indiquees  les  portions  reservees  pour  les 
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plantations  et  pour  les  constructions.  Yous  pouvez  toutefois  les  modifier 
nu  pen  pourvu  que  vous  respectiez  les  lignes  de  perspective  tracees  a 
l’encre  rouge.  La  circulaire  ci-jointe  indique  d’ailleurs  tous  les  details  relatifs 
a  l’installation  du  Parc. 

Pour  ce  qui  regarde  plus  particulierement  les  plantations  et  les  gazon- 
nements  voici  les  prix  auxquels  ces  travaux  seront  executes  pour  le 
cornpte  des  exposants  fra^ais  par  les  entrepreneurs  agrees  par  la  Commission 
Imperiale : — 

Pelouses  (y  compris  la  preparation  du  sol,  la  terre  vegetale  et  le  semis) 
130  f.  Fare  (100  m.  q.) 

Plantations  (comprenant  la  preparation  du  sol,  la  terre  vegetale  et  le  fourni- 
ture  de  20  baliveaux  et  80  touffes  par  are)  325  f.  Pare. 

L’entretien  des  gazons  et  des  plantations  coutera  pour  toute  la  duree  de 
l’Exposition  30  f.  l’are,  non  compris  F  achat  de  l’eau  qui  coutera  au  maximum 
Of.  10  le  metre  cube. 

III.  Les  questions  posees  par  votre  depeche  du  26  Fevrier  relativement  aux 
canons  ont  re<ju  une  reponse  dans  ma  lettere  du  2  Avril  qui  vous  a  ete  expe¬ 
dite  le  1 1  avec  un  plan  ;  il  y  est  dit  que  le  gouvernement  frangais  exposera  son 
materiel  de  guerre  dans  le  Parc  ;  que  nos  fabricants  de  bouches  a  feu  expose- 
rant  dans  le  meme  endroit;  que  l’Autriche,  la  Belgique,  l’Espagne,  les 
Etats  Unis,  l’ltalie  et  la  Bussie  feront  probablement  aussi  uue  exposition  mili- 
taire  ;  enfin  que  notre  Ministere  de  la  Marine  exposera  ses  modeles  de 
vaisseaux. 

IY.  En  ce  qui  concerne  les  restaurants,  la  Commission  Imperiale  n’avait  pas 
voulu  fixer  le  prix  auquel  sera  concede  la  section  anglaise  de  la  galarie  VII. 
sans  entendre  vos  observations ;  je  puis  vous  dire  seulement  que  la  partie  de  la 
section  fra^aise  situee  en  face  de  la  section  anglaise  de  F  autre  cote  de  l’avenue 
du  Pont  d’Jena  a  ete  adjugee  a  raison  de  cent  francs  le  metre  carre  ;  l’emplace- 
ment  anglais  est  tout  aussi  bon  puisqu’il  est  situe  d’une  fa^on  symetrique  par 
rapport  a  la  grande  allee  et  qu’il  est  place  du  c6te  du  chemin  de  fer  de  cein- 
ture  qui  amenera  une  partie  des  visiteurs  a  l’Exposition  comme  l’indique  le 
plan  ci-joint  (Annexe  C). 

La  Commission  Imperiale  ne  fait  pas  de  l’adjudication  des  restaurants  une 
affaire  de  speculation  ;  aussi  est-ce  une  raison  pour  elle  de  ne  pas  entrer  dans 
les  recettes  des  entrepreneurs  par  le  prelevement  d’un  taut  pour  cent  comme 
vous  le  propose z  dans  votre  lettre  du  12  avril.  Elle  aime  mieux  perce voir 
une  somme  fixe  qui  varie  suivant  la  nature  des  emplacements  plus  ou  moins 
favorables  aux  adjudicataires,  et  qui  est  destinee  a  la  rembourser  des  depenses 
occasionnees  par  la  construction  de  la  partie  de  la  galerie  VII.  affectee  aux 
divers  etablissements  de  consommation . 

Je  suis  pret  d’ailleurs  a  recevoir  et  a  transmettre  a  la  Commission  Imperiale 
toutes  les  observations  que  vous  voudrez  bien  m’addresser  a  ce  sujet.  Je  vous 
envoie  (Annexe  D)  un  exemplaire  du  cahier  des  charges  imposees  aux  adju¬ 
dicataires  de  la  section  franyaise  dans  lequel  vous  reconnaitrez  faciiement  les 
articles  applicables  aux  entrepreneurs  etrangers. 

V.  En  ce  qui  concerne  les  dimensions  et  la  position  des  colonnes  que  vous 
demandez  par  votre  lettre  du  24  mars  dernier,  j'ai  eu  l’honneur  de  vous 
envoyer  le  11  avril  un  plan  qui  les  indique  telles  qu’elles  seront  projetees. 

VI.  Enfin,  pour  ce  qui  est  des  animaux  vivants,  vous  m’accusez  reception 
le  12  avril  de  la  lettre  qui  donne  reponse  aux  questions  posees  dans  votre 
depeche  du  26  mars. 

Agreez,  &c. 

(Signe)  F.  Le  Play. 

La  temperature  favorable  de  l’hiver.a  aide  a  1’avancement  des  travaux ;  tous 
les  ouvrages  de  terrassement  (300,000  m.  cub.)  et  de  fondation  sont  finis, 
Nous  pourrons  vous  livrer  en  mai  une  partie  de  votre  emplacement  couvert ; 
le  reste  suivra  promptement. 

Monsieur  Cole, 

&c.  &  c.  - - 
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Enclosure  (A.)  to  preceding  Letter. 

Annexe  A. — Reglement  completant  les  dispositions  du  Reglement  General 
en  ce  qui  concerne  l’admission  et  l’envoi  des  oeuvres  d’art  et  l’organisation  des 
recompenses. 

Article  1.  Sont  admissibles  a  l’Exposition  Universelle  de  1867  les  oeuvres 
executees  par  des  artistes  fran^ois  ou  etrangers,  depuis  le  ler  Janvier  1855,  et 
qui  n’ont  pas  figure  a  l’Exposition  Universelle  de  la  dite  annee  (Reglement 
General,  Article  18). 

Article  2.  Sont  exclus  :  — 

1°.  Les  copies,  autres  que  gravures  et  lithographies,  meme  celles  qui 
reproduisent  un  ouvrage  dans  un  genre  different  de  celui  de  l’original. 

2°.  Les  tableaux  a,  l’huile,  miniatures,  aquarelles,  pastels,  dessins  et 
cartons  de  vitraux  et  de  fresques,  lorsqu’ils  ne  sont  pas  encadrees. 

3°.  Les  sculptures  en  terre  non  cuite  (Regt.  Genl.  Art.  19). 

Artcle  11.  L’admission  des  oeuvres  des  articles  etrangers  est  laissee  aux 
soins  de  la  Commission  constitute  par  chaque  Governement. 

Article  12.  Les  oeuvres  des  artistes  etrangers  seront  deposees  au  Palais  du 
Champ  de  Mars  par  le  soins  du  Commissaire  de  chaque  nation  du  15  janvier 
au  10  mars  1867  (Regt.  Genl.  Art.  45). 

Article  13.  Chaque  Commission  etrangere  devra  adresser,  avant  le  ler 
decembre  1866  a  M.  le  Conseiller  d’Etat,  Commissaire  General  de  l’Exposi- 
tion  Universelle,  le  Catalogue  des  oeuvres  d’art  a  exposer  par  ses  nationaux 
dans  la  partie  du  Palais  qui  lui  est  affectee. 

Article  14.  Le  jury  international  des  recompenses  sera  compose  des  mem- 
bres  du  jury  d’admission  de  la  France  et  de  jures  etrangers  designes  par  leur 
gouverneraent  respectif.  I.e  nombre  total  de  ces  jures  etrangers  sera  pro- 
portionneJ  a  la  surface  occupee  par  chaque  nation  dans  la  galerie  des  Oeuvres 
d’Art. 

La  Commission  Imperiale  s’entendra  avec  les  Commissaires  etrangers  pour 
la  repartition  de  ces  jures  entre  les  quarte  sections  correspondant  aux  cinq 
classes  du  groupe  des  GEuvres  d’Art. 

Article  15.  La  Commission  Imperiale  delegue  ses  pouvoirs  a  ce  jury 
international  en  ce  qui  concerne  les  recompenses  a  decerner  aux  artistes 
exposants. 

Article  16.  Une  somme  de  cent  mille  francs  au  moins  sera  consacree  aux 
diverses  recompenses  a  decerner  aux  artistes  fran9ais  et  etrangers. 

La  Commission  Imperiale  fixera,  aprcs  l’ouverture  de  l’exposition,  le  nombre 
et  la  nature  des  recompenses,  ainsi  que  leur  repartition  entre  des  quatre  sections 
du  groupe  des  CEuvres  d’Art. 

Article  17.  Conformement  a  1’Art.  ler  du  Reglement  General,  l’Exposition 
des  CEuvres  d’Art  et  des  produits  de  l’Agriculture  et  de  l’industrie  de  toutes 
les  nations,  ouverte  au  Palais  du  Champ  de  Mars  le  ler  avril  1867,  sera 
fermee  le  31  octobre  de  la  meme  annee. 


XVII. — M.  Le  Play  to  Mr.  Cole. 

Organisation  du  Service  des  Machines. 

Monsieur  le  Commissaire  Executie,  Paris,  le  22  Avril  1866. 

La  Commisi-ion  Imperiale  vient  d’arreter  tous  les  details  de  l’organiza- 
tion  de  son  service  mecanique  ;  elle  a  approuve  a  les  traites  passes  avec  les 
fournisseurs  de  force  motrice  et  les  dispositions  de  le  transmission  generale. 
II  est  done  indispensable  que,  sans  perdre  de  temps,  la  Commission  britannique 
procede  a  un  travail  analogue  dont  les  renseignements  contenus  dans  cette 
lettre  vous  permettront  une  prompte  et  facile  elaboration. 

Pour  ia  fourniture  de  la  force  motrice,  vous  avez  bien  voulu  nous  declarer 
que  la  Commission  britannique  s’en  chargerait  aux  conditions  les  plus 
moderees  que  la  Commission  Imperiale  aurait  obtenues  des  entrepreneurs 
fran^ais.  Tous  nos  traites  ayant  ete  conclus  sur  le  pied  de  600  f.  par  force  de 
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cheval  vapeur  effectif  mesure  sur  l’arbre  de  conche,  c’est  cette  somme  qui 
servirait  de  base  a  la  transaction  que  devront  conclure  les  deux  Commissions. 
Pour  hater  une  solution  j’ai  fait  preparer  nn  projet  de  traite  que  je  vous  envoie 
Draft  agree-  ci-inclus  (piece  No.  1)  et  ou  se  trouvent  inserees  toutes  les  conditions  relatees 
mentftn  dans  ies  traites  analogues  deja  sanctionnes  par  la  Commission  Imperiale. 
motive  Ce  projet  a  ete  concerte  ici  avec  le  delegue  parisien  de  la  Belgique.  Nous  le 

power,  simplifierons  si  vous  lui  trouvez  une  forme  trop  compliquee. 

J’ai  laisse  en  blanc  dans  ce  projet.  les  indications  que  vous  pouvez  seul 
remplir  et  qui  sont  relatives  aux  dimensions  et  aux  dispositions  des  moteurs  et 
des  chaudieres.  J’ai  fait  d’ailleurs  indiquer  sur  le  plan  ci-joint  (piece  No.  3) 
l’emplacement  des  generateurs,  mais  le  batiment  qui  y  est  figure  devra  etre 
remplace  par  celui  dont  vous  determinerez  vous-meme  les  dimensions  et  le 
detail  d’apres  le  systeme  de  vos  chaudieres  tout  en  conservant  sa  disposition 
generale. 

Le  prix  de  l’unite  mecanique  etant  fixe  a  600  f.  il  reste,  pour  determiner  la 
subvention  que  la  Commission  britannique  recevra  de  la  Commission  Imperiale, 
a  preciser  la  force  qu’exigeront  vos  appareils  en  mouvement  (sans  y  com- 
prendre  les  moteurs  non  utilises  fonctionnant  a  blanc  et  seulement  a  titre  d’ex- 
periences).  J’ai  porte  cette  force  a  100  chevaux  en  la  calculant  par  analogic 
avec  1’evaluation  adoptee  par  la  Commission  Imperiale  pom’  la  section  fran- 
£aise,  c’est-a-dire  sur  le  pied  de  ■§  de  cheval  par  unite  lineaire  de  developpe- 
ment  de  la  galerie  ou  de  1  ch.  60  par  metre  courant  de  transmission  generale. 
La  subvention  se  trouverait  ainsi  fixee  a  600  f.  x  100  ch.  =  60,000  f. ;  mais  il 
est  bien  entendu  qu’elle  est  un  maximum  et  subirait  des  reductions  propor- 
tionelles,  dans  le  cas  ou  des  observations  dynamometriques  viendraient  a 
demontrer  que  la  force  effective  fournie  est  inferieure  a  100  chevaux. 

Quant  a  la  transmission  generale,  vous  avez  appris  par  la  lecture  de  la  3eme 
instruction  dont  je  vous  envoie  ci-contre  un  nouvel  exemplaire  (piece  No.  2) 
qu’elle  etait  formee  de  deux  arbres  de  couche  distants  entre  eux  de  4  m.  71, 
supportes  a  4  m.  36  au-dessus  du  sol  et  pouvant  se  communiquer  le  mouve 
ment  l’un  a  l’autre.  Ces  arbres  ont  0  m.  09  de  diametre  et  constitutent  un 
poly  gone  dont  les  cotes  ou  13  m.  80  de  longueur  moyenne  et  font  entre  eux  un 
angle  d’environ  5°.  Leur  vitesse  pour  la  section  fran9aise  est  fixee  a  100  tours 
par  minute,  mais  la  section  anglaise  n’ayant  aucune  communication  de  mouve 
ment  avec  les  sections  voisines  vous  pourrez  choisir  vous-meme,  d’apres  vos 
propres  convenances,  la  vitesse  qui  vous  semblera  la  plus  avantageuse.  Je  vous 
prie  seulement  d’ avoir  egard  dans  la  determination  de  cette  vitesse  a  ce  fait  que 
les  dispositions  de  la  transmission  generale  ne  permittent  pas  d’adopter  des 
9  poulies  d’un  diametre  superieur  aim. 

Cette  transmission  generale  ainsi  suspendue  est  fort  couteuse  et  ne  revient 
pas  a  moins  de  650  f.  par  metre  courant.  Il  est  done  du  plus  haut  interet  de  la 
reduire  le  plus  possible.  Pour  la  section  fra^aise  nous  avons  pu  ne  lui  donner 
que  le  tiers  environ  du  developpement  correspondant  de  la  galerie  des  arts 
usuels  en  condensant  le  mouvement  dans  des  z6nes  determinees  par  opposition 
a  des  zones  tout  entieres  de  repos.  Enfin  quand  une  certaine  zone  exigeait 
une  faible  quantite  de  mouvement,  nous  y  avons  pourvu,  non  a  l’aide  de  la 
transmission  aerienne  mais  par  un  des  trois  moyens  suivants  : 

1°.  Attaque  directe  de  l’appareil  a  commander  par  un  moteur  special. 

2°.  Commande  des  appareils  par  un  petit  arbre  secondaire  interieur. 

3°.  Commande  par  un  arbre  souterrain. 

J’espere  que  la  Commission  britannique  voudra  bien  prendre  ces  memes 
principes  pour  regies  de  son  installation  des  machines.  N’ayant  pas  encore 
re^u  avis  des  dispositions  qu’elle  compte  adopter  et  ne  pouvant  attendre  d’etre 
completement  edifie  sur  ses  intention o  pour  commander  les  supports  de  trans¬ 
mission  dont  l’execution  exige  beaucoup  de  temps,  je  crois  devoir  arreter  deja 
leur  emplacement  par  analogie  avec  ce  qui  s’est  fait  dans  la  section  fran^aise. 
Le  plan  ci-joint  (piece  No.  3)  indique  qu’elle  serait,  d’apres  cette  hypothese, 
la  position  des  arbres  de  couche  (traces  en  bleu)  dans  la  section  anglaise.  La 
transmission  occuperait  le  ler  secteur  a  partir  de  l’escalier  et  mesurerait  une 
longueur  de  55  m.  20  qui  repond  a  une  longueur  double  d’arbre  de  couche  soit  a 
110  m.  et  represente  les  31  °/0  du  developpement  total  de  la  section.  C’est 
une  proportion  analogue  a  celle  oui  a  ete  adoptee  pour  la  section  fran9aise  et 
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qui  doit  donner  tpute  satisfaction  a  vos  convenances  mecaniques.  Dans  le  cas 
ou.  vous  n’auriez  pas  l’emploi  de  la  longueur  integrale  de  cette  transmission  je 
vous  prierais  de  m’en  donner  immediatement  avis  pour  que  je  la  reduise  au 
niveau  de  vos  besoins. 

Yos  appareils  en  mouvement  seraient  done  tous  groupes  dans  le  ler  secteur, 
au  plus  a  partir  de  la  ligne  A.  B.  corresponaaut  a  la  ligne  qui  sert  de  limite 
aux  installations  dans  la  section  fra^aise,  les  espaces  compris  entre  cette  ligne, 
l’escalier,  les  chemins  lateraux  et  le  grand  chemin  rayonnant  etant  reserves 
pour  des  installations  exceptionelles  telles  que  ergues  monumentales,  &c.,  pour 
lesquelles  il  sera  bon  d’etablir  un  concert  entre  les  deux  Commissions. 

Si  quelques  appareils  devant  fonctionner  etaient  dissemines  en  debors  de  ce 
premier  secteur,  ils  recevraient  leur  mouvement  par  l’un  des  trois  moyens 
enumeres  plus  haut  et  que  vous  auriez  a  choisir  et  appliquer  dans  ebaque 
cas  particulier. 

Independamment  de  cette  transmission  une  plate-forme  de  4  m.  de  largeur  et 
5  m.  15  de  hauteur  regne  sans  discontinuity  (si  ce  n’est  au  droit  de  la  grande 
entree)  au  milieu  et  dans  toute  la  longueur  de  la  galerie  des  arts  usuels.  Elle 
servira  de  promenade  aux  visiteurs  qui  trouveront  dans  des  salon s-garages 
menages  au  milieu  de  ebaque  secteur  un  lieu  de  repos  pour  s’asseoir  et  jouir 
du  spectacle  de  l’activite  mecanique  deployee  a  leurs  pieds. 

Certains  exposants  d’objets  de  grande  hauteur  ou  qui  se  pretent  a  une  instal¬ 
lation  a  deux  etages  comptent  tirer  grand  parti  de  cette  plate-forme  en  la 
reliant  par  une  passerelle  au  second  etage  de  leur  exposition.  Je  citerai 
notamment  les  exposants  de  machines  agricoles  d’appareils  de  sucrerie, 
d’orgues,  & c.  Des  dispositions  analogues  pourraient  etre  adoptees  pour  la 
section  anglaise  dont  elles  contribueraient  a  accentuer  la  pbysionomie. 

Je  vous  envoie  ci:contre  (piece  No.  4)  un  dessein  representant  les  coupes  en 
travers  de  la  plate-forme  dans  les  portions  avec  et  sans  transmission  et  sa  vue 
exterieure  qui  est  sensiblement  la  meme  dans  les  deux  portions. 

II  sera  indispensable  d’avoir  egard  a  ces  supports  dans  l’installation  de  vos 
appareils.  Le  plan  general  (piece  No.  3)  vous  en  indique  exactement  les 
emplacements. 

En  resume,  je  vous  prie  d’avoir  egard  dans  vos  installations  aux  indications 
qui  precedent  et  de  me  renvoyer  le  plus  tot  possible  avec  votre  approbation  ou 
vos  observations  et  apres  avoir  rempli  les  lacunes  le  projet  de  traite  de  force 
motrice  que  je  vous  communique, 

Je  me  permets  d’ailleurs  d’insister  aupres  de  vous  sur  l’interet  urgent  de  se 
mettre  immediatement  a  l’ceuvre  pour  commander  vos  moteurs,  vos  transmis¬ 
sions  de  mouvement,  vos  generateurs,  en  un  mot,  arreter  tous  les  details  de 
votre  service  mecanique  et  commencer  les  travaux  de  construction  au  bati- 
ment  des  chaudieres.  Nous  sommes  en  mesure  de  vous  livrer  le  terrain 
necessaire  dans  le  pare  aussitot  que  vous  en  manifesterez  le  desir,  et  la  Com¬ 
mission  Imperiale  en  vous  mettant  a  meme  d’assurer  ce  service  entend  degager 
completement  sa  responsabilite  des  retards  qui  pourraient  survenir  dans  cette 
organisation. 

II  va  d’ailleurs  sans  dire  que  je  me  tiens  a  votre  entiere  disposition  pour  tous 
les  renseignements  dont  vous  pourriez  avoir  besoin. 

Agreez,  &e. 

Le  Conseiller  d’Etat,  Commissaire  Generate, 

Monsieur  Cole,  (Signe)  E.  Le  Play. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


XVIII. — Memorandum. 

General  Ineormation  as  to  British  Section. 

Notes  pour  V Angleterre. 

La  section  anglaise  est  situee  a  droite  du  grand  vestibule  d’entree  (c6te  du 
pount  d’ Jena.) 

Elle  s’etend  du  grand  vestibule  a  l’axe  du  chemin  de  3m  qui  la  separe  de  la- 
section  reservee  aux  Etats  divers  de  l’Amerique  centrale  et  meridionale.  La 
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moitie  de  ce  chemin  de  3m  non  prevu  dans  la  construction,  est  prise  sur  le 
terrain  de  l’Angleterre. 

Le  perimetre  total  de  la  section  anglaise  sur  le  bord  du  promenoir  convert 
est  de  222*67m,  dont  ll*50m  sur  les  chemins  rayonnants. 

Le  perimetre  total  sur  le  jardin  central  au  bord  de  la  marquise  exterieure* 
est  de  19*44m. 

La  hauteur  totale  du  secteur  est  de  169*  15m  comptee  du  bord  de  la  mar¬ 
quise  interieure  au  bord  du  promenoir  couvert  exterieur.  (  Voir  le  plan  cote  ; 
Annexe  A.) 

La  Commission  Imperiale  donne  seulement  le  gros  oeuvre  de  la  construction. 
Le  revetement  des  murs,  le  revetement  du  sol  dans  les  salles,  la  construction 
des  cloisons,  la  pose  et  la  fourniture  des  plafonds,  la  decoration  des  sailes  et 
des  chemins,  les  portes  interieures,  les  vitrines  et  tout  ce  qui  concerne  l’instal- 
lation,  sont  a  la  charge  des  Commissions  etrangeres. 

La  Commission  Imperiale  se  charge  du  revetement  du  sol  dans  les  chemins 
rayonnants  et  circulaires  prevus  par  la  construction,  sous  la  marquise  interieure 
et  sous  le  promenoir  exterieur. 

Toutes  ces  voies  seront  macadamisees. 

La  vitrerie  est  a  la  charge  de  la  Commission  Imperiale. 

Le  sol  sera  livre  nivele  et  battu. 

La  marquise  interieure  est  consacree  a  la  circulation  generale  ;  on  ne  pourra 
y  etablir  aucune  division  ;  il  sera  permis  d’y  exposer,  centre  le  mur  exterieur 
de  la  galerie  de  l’histoire  du  travail  les  objetsarcheologiques  de  grande  dimen¬ 
sion  qui  n’auront  pu  trouver  place  dans  la  galerie,  et  qui  ne  craindront  pas  le 
contact  de  Fair,  pourvu  toutefois  que  par  leur  forme  et  leur  position  ils  n’entra- 
vent  en  rien  la  circulation. 

Cette  marquise  a  une  largeur  de  5*65  m.  La  galerie  de  l’histoire  du  travail 
a  une  largeur  de  8 -50  m.  d’axe  en  axe  entre  deux  murs  en  ma^nnei-ie  de 
O’  50  m.  d’epaisseur. 

Celle  des  beaux  arts,  comprise  entre  deux  murs  semblables,  a  une  largeur  de 
15  m. 

La  premiere  a  une  hauteur  de  8  •  50  m.  sous  entrait.  La  seconde  une  hauteur 
de  ll*50m. 

Elies  sont  toutes  deux  eclairees  par  le  haut.  (  Voir  la  coupe  ;  Annexe  C.) 

Dans  ces  deux  galeries  la  section  anglaise  est  separee  de  celle  reservee  aux 
Etats  divers  de  l’Amerique  centrale  et  meridionale  par  une  cloison  construite  a 
frais  communs.  Pour  les  portes  percees  dans  cette  cloison  et  dans  les  murs, 
voir  le  plan  special  (Annexe  D.). 

La  Commission  anglaise  sera  libre  d’etablir  les  cloisons  interieures  a  sa 
convenance. 

La  decoration  exterieure  du  mur  de  la  galerie  de  1’bistoire  du  travail  sous  la 
marquise  interieure  est  a  la  charge  de  la  Commission  anglaise. 

La  Commission  Imperiale  desire  que  cette  decoration  comme  celle  de  la 
marquise  exterieure  soit  con£ue  dans  un  style  national. 

Les  galeries  intermediaires  comprises  entre  celle  des  beaux  arts  (Groupe  I.) 
et  celle  des  arts  usuels  (Groupe  YI.)  seront  toutes  eclairees  par  le  haut. 

(  Voir  la  coupe  :  Annexe  C.) 

Les  plafonds  y  seront  places  a  une  hauteur  maxima  de  7*50  m.  dans  les 
salles. 

Pour  reserver  une  bonne  circulation  il  est  a  desirer  que  les  vitrines  n’occu- 
pent  que  33  °/0  environ  de  l’espace  total. 

L’ecartement  minimum  des  vitrines  sera  de  1  •  50  m.  a  2  m.  Ces  vitrines 
pourront  etre  en  saillie  de  0*125  m.  sur  les  chemins  rayonnants  ou  circulaires 
de  fagon  que  leur  ligne  d’alignement  soit  tangente  aux  colonnes  qui  bordent 
ces  chemins. 

Toutes  ces  colonnes  sont  rondes  et  ont  un  diametre  de  0*25m.  a  l’exception 
toutefois  de  celles  qui  bordent  exterieurement  le  chemin  du  mobilier  et  de 
celles  qui  sont  placees  a  9  metres  de  la  galerie  des  arts  usuels.  Ces  deux 
series  de  colonnes  sont  rectangulaires  et  ont  0  *  40  m.  sur  0  •  50  m.  (  Voir  le  plan ; 
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Annexe  A.)  leur  plus  grande  dimensions  etant  dans  le  sens  de  la  poussee  ou 
du  rayon. 

Cette  galerie,  large  de  35  metres,  est  bordee  par  deux  rangees  concen- 
triques  de  piliers  hauts  de  19  metres  et  espaces  les  uns  des  autres  de  12 
a  15  metres.  Ces  piliers  sont  relies  les  uns  aux  autres  par  une  premiere 
sabliere  basse  a  7-50m.  du  sol,  destinee  a  supporter  les  chassis  vitres  qui 
donnent  le  jour  verticalement  de  cbaque  cote,  (  Voii •  la  coupe ;  Annexe  C.) 

L’espace  compris  entre  le  sol,  la  sabliere  basse  et  deux  piliers  consecutifs 
pourra  etre  laisse  libre  ou  ferine  par  des  murs  ou  cloisons  percees  de  portes 
ainsi  que  cela  est  indique  sur  le  plan  (Annexe  A.). 

La  Commission  anglaise  devra  faire  savoir  a  la  Commission  Imperiale  ce 
qu’elle  entend  faire  a  cet  egard  et  designer  les  places  ou  des  murs  ou  cloisons 
devront  etre  etablis. 

Des  vitrines  renfermant  des  produits  afferant  aux  Groupes  V.  et  VII. 
pourront  etre  etablies,  en  saillie  de  1  m.  par  rapport  a  l’axe  de  piliers,  sur 
chaque  cote  de  la  galerie  des  arts  usuels  de  maniere  a  laisser  un  ehemin  lateral 
de  5  metres. 

La  galerie  exterieure,  large  de  10  metres,  separee  du  pare  par  le  promenoir 
couvert  sur  lequel  elle  s’ouvre  de  plain-pied,  est  destinee  a  l’exposition  du  YII. 
Groupe  comprenant  les  produits  alimentaires. 

La  position  speciale  a  decide  la  Commission  Imperiale  a  y  installer  egalement 
les  etablissement  necessaires  a  la  commodite,  a  Pagrement  et  a  la  surete  des 
visiteurs.  C’est  la  que  seront  les  restaurants,  les  cafes-glaciers,  les  boutiques 
de  vente,  les  salons  de  conversation,  les  postes  de  police,  de  sapeurs-pompiers 
les  bureaux  de  tabac  et  les  water-closets. 

Le  plan  (Annexe  A.)  indique  le  systeme  d’installation  que  la  Commission 
Imperiale  propose  pour  la  Galerie  YII.  dans  la  section  anglaise,  a  titre  de 
renseignement  tout-a-fait  officieux,  et  pour  donner  une  idee  de  ce  qui  a  ete  fait 
en  France  et  dans  les  autres  pays.  Le  premier  secteur,  teinte  en  rose,  serait 
occupe  surtout  la  largeur  de  la  galerie  par  un  ou  plusieurs  restaurants.  La 
concession  de  ces  etablissements  serait  faite  a  des  entrepreneurs  cboisis  par  la 
Commission  anglaise  et  conformement  aux  clauses  et  conditions  qui  lui  ont  deja 
ete  communiquees. 

Les  cuisines  devront  etre  etablies  dans  le  sous-sol. 

Les  caves,  ainsi  que  cela  est  indique  par  la  coupe  (Annexe  C.)  sont  divisees 
en  trois  berceaux  (1,  2,  3). 

Le  berceau  1,  reserve  pour  la  circulation  de  l’air,  sera  laisse  libre  ;  les  deux 
autres  pourront  done  seuls  servir  a  l’installation  des  celliers  et  des  cuisines. 
Quant  a  celles-ci  leurs  fourneaux  devront  etre  etablis  de  fa£on  a  ce  que  leur 
tuyau  passe  dans  un  des  grands  piliers  creux  de  la  galerie  des  arts  usuels  ;  ce 
tuyau  devra  suivre  le  pilier  dans  toute  sa  hauteur  de  maniere  a  vomir  sa 
fumee  au  niveau  du  faite  de  la  grande  nef.  Les  escaliers,  pour  descendre  du 
restaurant  dans  les  caves  ou  cuisines,  seront,  comme  toute  l’installation,  etablis 
par  les  entrepreneurs. 

La  Commission  Imperiale  se  chargera  de  percer  la  voute  pour  le  passage 
de  ces  escaliers  aux  endroits  qui  seront  designes  par  la  Commission  anglaise. 
Les  autres  parties  de  la  galerie  VII.  teintee  en  rose,  seront  reservees  pour 
l’exposition  des  produits  alimentaires  et  pour  les  boutiques  destinees  a  la 
vente  de  ces  produits.  Ces  boutiques,  comme  tous  les  etablissements  situees 
au  pourtour  de  la  galerie  exterieure,  devront  etre  eclairees  le  soir  au  gaz. 

La  plupart  des  Commissions  etrangeres  sont  tombees  d’accord  pour  installer 
dans  leur  section  un  salon  du  conversation  ou  de  repos  ;  ces  salons  ont  naturelle- 
ment  trouve  leur  place  dans  la  galerie  exterieure.  La  partie  du  plan  teintee  en 
jaune  donne  une  idee  de  ce  qui  a  ete  fait  dans  les  autres  pays,  et  de  ce  qui 
pourrait  etre  fait  pour  l’Angleterre. 

L’entree  de  ce  salou  ne  serait  pas  gratuite  ;  un  entrepreneur  pourrait  se 
charger  de  P  exploitation  d’un  semblable  etablissement  ou  serait  installee  une 
bibliotheque  anglaise,  des  bureaux  pour  la  correspondence  ;  le  visiteur  devra  y 
trouver  tout  le  confort  necessaire  pour  se  reposer  agreablement  pendant  quelques 
heures. 

Tout  le  mobilier  de  ce  salon  pourra  etre  forme  avec  des  objets  d'exposition  ; 
ces  objets  ne  pourrant  pas  cependant  rapporter  de  recompenses  aux  fabricants 
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qui  les  auront  exposes,  n’etant  pas  places  dons  les  salles  publiques  du  palais  ; 
ils  pourrant  seulement  leur  servir  a  titre  de  reclame. 

De  chaque  c6te  du  salon  seront  places  des  water-closets  pour  dames  et  pour 
hommes  ;  ces  etablissements  n’auront,  en  aucun  cas,  d’entrees  directes  sur  les 
salles  ou  sur  les  cbemins  du  palais  ;  ainsi  que  le  plan  l’indique,  ils  seront 
precedes  de  cabinets  de  toilette  ou  petits  salons  de  repos  pour  cbaque  sexe. 
C'est  un  moyen  d’eviter  une  gene  souvent  funeste  a  bien  des  personnes  qui 
regardent  a  entrer  directement,  et  aux  yeux  de  tons,  dans  des  endroits 
que  la  Commission  Imperiale  tient  pour  ce  motif  a  dissimuler  autant  que 
possible. 

Ces  etablissements  speciaux  et  essentiellement  payants,  pourront  encore 
faire  l’objet  d’une  exploitation  par  entrepreneurs  ;  la  Commission  anglaise 
est  invitee  a  faire  savoir,  le  plus  tot  possible,  si  elle  peut  trouver,  ou  si  elle 
a  trouve  une  entrepreneur  consentant  a  s’en  charger.  Dans  le  cas  contraire 
la  Commission  Imperiale  y  pourvoirait  en  concedant  l’exploitation  a  un 
adjudieataire  fran^ais.  Enfin,  il  est  des  services  d’utilite  publique  que  la 
Commission  Imperiale  est  dans  l’obligation  d’installer  dans  la  galerie  ex- 
terieure  ;  un  certain  nombre  d’entre  eux  devront  etre  etablis  dans  la  section 
anglaise  ;  tels  sont  les  postes  de  police,  de  pompiers,  les  bureaux  de  tabac, 
teintes  sur  le  plan  en  gris,  en  brun  et  en  bleu.  La  Commission  anglaise 
comprendra  trop  bien  combi  en  de  tels  etablissements  sont  indispensables  pour 
faire  la  moindre  objection  a  leur  installation  dans  son  secteur. 

Le  gaz  et  l’eau  seront  foumis  aux  etablissements  qui  en  auront  besoin, 
aux  prix  ordinaires  de  la  ville  de  Paris  ;  la  Commission  Imperiale  se  charge 
de  l’installation  des  conduites  principales  et  de  tous  les  frais  generaux  qui 
s’y  rattachent  ;  Installation  des  branchements,  des  appareils  et  de  la  robi- 
netterie  seront  a  la  charge  des  entrepreneurs  des  etablissements  qui  en  auront 
besoin. 

La  consommation  de  1’eau  devra  etre  tres  abondante  dans  les  water-closets, 
qu’il  est  essentiel  d’installer  et  de  maintenir  parfaitement  inodores  ;  les  fosses 
ne  pourront  etre  placees  dans  le  berceau  exterieur  des  caves,  entierement 
reserve  pour  la  ventilation.  Les  cuisines  seront  eclairees  au  gaz. 

La  Commission  Imperiale  desire  que  chaque  pays  se  designe  aux  yeux 
des  visiteurs  par  une  decoration  exterieure  ayant  un  caractere  national.  Ce 
principe  est  applicable  non  seulement  aux  pourtours  des  marquises  interieures 
et  exterieures,  comme  cela  a  ete  indique  plus  haut,  mais  encore  aux  fa9ades 
qui  se  developperont  au  bord  du  grand  vestibule  et  le  long  du  petit  chemin 
de  3  metres,  separant  l’Angleterre  de  la  section  reservee  aux  Etats  divers  de 
l’Amerique  centrale  et  meridionale. 

La  facade  sur  le  grand  vestibule  devra  etre  la  plus  richement  ornee  des 
deux  ;  elle  se  developpera  sur  une  longueur  de  90  metres  depuis  la  galerie 
des  arts  usuels  jusqu’a  Pentree  de  la  galerie  des  beux  arts. 

La  section  fran9aise  se  developpera  sur  une  fa9ade  parallele  a  l’ornementa- 
tion  de  laquelle  les  produits  les  plus  beaux  et  les  plus  decoratifs  de  chaque 
seront  appeles  a  contribuer.  Ainsi  la  partie  de  6  metres  de  cette  fa9ade, 
bordant  la  section  du  groupe  des  arts  liberaux  la  plus  voisine  du  groupe  des 
beaux  arts,  est  mise  a  la  disposition  de  Messrs.  Hachette  et  Maine,  imprimeurs 
editeurs,  qui  y  feront  figurer,  dans  un  milieu  tres  decore,  les  plus  beaux 
specimens  de  leur  industrie. 

II  serait  a  souhaiter  que  la  Commission  anglaise,  tout  en  donnant  au  style 
general  de  la  fa9ade  un  caractere  eminemment  national,  prit  ce  meme  parti. 


XIX. — Mr.  Cole  to  M.  Le  Plat.  (Extracts.) 

South  Kensington  Museum,  London,  W., 

8  May  1866. 

The  innovations  on  the  precedents  of  the  International  Exhibitions  of 
1851,  1855,  and  1862  which  you  propose  to  introduce  into  the  next  exhi¬ 
bition  at  Paris  in  1867,  by  asking  foreign  exhibitors,  at  their  own  cost,  to 
complete  the  structure  of  the  French  Exhibition  building  with  flooring, 
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partitions,  decorations,  blinds,  &c.,  may  not,  I  hope,  prove  insurmountable 
difficulties  with  the  British  exhibitors  of  manufactures  and  machinery, 
although  they  will  undoubtedly  tend  to  discourage  future  exhibitions ;  but 
with  respect  to  the  British  exhibitors  in  the  fine  arts  and  the  proposed  collec¬ 
tion  of  rare  objects,  illustrating  the  history  of  labour,  they  appear  to  me  to 
create  an  obstacle  which  will  render  these  portions  of  the  exhibition  im¬ 
possible. 

In  the  case  of  British  fine  arts,  artists  of  distrinction  worthily  representing 
the  British  school,  have  no  interest  whatever  in  exhibiting  ;  and  if  pictures 
and  statues  are  to  be  obtained,  they  must  be  borrowed  from  the  proprietors 
of  them,  who  certainly  prefer  to  keep  these  works  in  their  own  houses, 
rather  than  stripping  the  walls  of  them  to  expose  them  to  all  the  risk  of 
travel,  &c.  These  two  collections,  if  made  at  all,  can  only  be  made  by  the 
State,  and  the  cost  of  collecting,  packing,  transporting,  insurance,  returning, 
&c.,  will  be  quite  as  much,  in  my  opinion,  as  the  State  is  likely  to  undertake. 
These  remarks  apply  still  more  forcibly  to  the  works  of  early  art.  These 
are  more  difficult  to  be  borrowed,  and  they  cannot  be  replaced  if  lost,  and 
even  greater  precautions  in  respect  of  fire  and  security  are  necessary  than 
with  modern  works.  In  1862,  well-built  galleries,  lined  with  wood,  and 
papered  and  decorated,  having  wooden  floors  covered  with  matting,  blinds, 
seats,  &c.,  were  provided  at  the  risk  of  persons  in  their  private  capacity,  and 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  foreign  guests. 

To  invite  people  to  show  works  of  art  when  there  is  no  commercial  or 
indeed  any  other  kind  of  motive  but  simply  the  desire  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
a  good  neighbour,  and  to  ask  the  lenders  to  place  them  within  bare  walls, 
seems  to  me  like  inviting  guests  to  come  to  see  you  in  their  best  clothes, 
jewels,  and  velvets,  andj  putting  them  in  a  temporary  shed,  and  telling  them 
to  furnish  it  at  their  own  cost,  and  make  themselves  comfortable  if  they 
can. 

In  my  opinion,  the  thing  is  impossible  ;  but  if  you  wish  the  proposition 
seriously  made,  and  the  British  Parliament  to  be  invited  to  defray  the  expense 
of  meeting  your  wishes,  1  think  it  will  be  necessary  that  M.  Rouher  himself 
should  write  to  Lord  Granville  a  letter  giving  good  reasons  why  France  can’t 
do  to  England  in  1867  what,  England  did  to  France  in  1862,  and  France  did 
in  1855,  in  order  that  this  document  may  be  laid  before  our  House  of  Commons, 
published  and  discussed. 

Monsieur  Le  Play.  (Signed)  Henry  Cole. 


XX, — Memorandum. 


Exposition  Universelle  de  1867,  a  Paris. 

Commission  Imperiale. 

Traite  pour  la  production  de  la  force  motrice  necessaire  aux  appareils, 
exposes  dans  la  section  anglaise,  entre  les  soussignes  : 

M.  Le  Play,  Conseiller  d’Etat,  Commissaire  General  de  l’Exposition 
Universelle  de  1867,  agissant  au  nom  de  la  Commission  Imperiale,  d’une 
part  ;  et  M.  Cole,  Conservateur  du  Musee  de  Kensington,  Commissaire 
executif,  agissant  au  nom  de  la  Commission  britannique,  d’ autre  part ; 

It  a  ete  dit  et  convenu  ce  qui  suit : 

Article  1.  M.  Cole  s’engage  a  produire  et  a  transmettre  regulierement  la 
force  motrice  exigee  par  la  mise  en  mouvement  des  machines  exposees  dans 
la  section  anglaise,  et  a  prendre  toutes  les  dispositions  necessaires  pour  faire 
fonctionner  ces  machines  aussitot  que  celles  de  la  section  frangaise. 

Article  2.  M.  Cole  s’engage  a  se  conformer  a  tous  les  reglements  auxquels 
sont  et  seront  assujettis  les  producteurs  de  force  motrice  pour  la  France  et 
les  autres  nations,  notamment  en  ce  qui  concerne  les  ordonnances  de  police, 
la  fumivorite,  la  duree  du  travail  journalier,  &c.  (Except  Sundays,  when  the 
British  machinery  will  not  be  in  motion.) 
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Article  3.  M.  Le  Play  s’engage  a  conceder  a  M.  Cole  dans  le  pare  l’em- 
placement  necessaire  pour  P installation  de  deux  bailments  destines  a  recouvir 
les  generateurs  de  force  motrice,  et  a  etablir  dans  le  palais  les  supports  de  la 
transmission  generale  sur  une  longueur  de  69'405  m.  repartie  entre  les  deux 
secteurs  de  la  section  anglaise. 

L’emplacement  de  ces  batiments,  et  des  supports  de  la  transmission  generale, 
est  definie  au  plan  ci-annexe. 

Article  4.  M.  le  Play  s’engage  a  payer  a  M.  Cole  une  subvention  calculee 
sur  le  taux  adopte  pour  la  section  frangaise,  e’est-a-dire  a  raison  de  six  cents 
francs  (600  f.)  par  force  de  cheval  vapeur  de  soixante-quinze  kilogramme tres 
fournie  effectivement  aux  machines  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  et  mesuree  sur 
1’arbre  de  couche. 

Toutefois  cette  subvention  ne  pourra  dans  aucun  cas  depasser  la  somme 
de  soixante  mille  francs  qui  repond  a  une  force  de  cent  chevaux. 

La  Commission  Imperiale  aura  le  droit  de  s’assurer  par  des  experiences 
dynamometriques  faites  contradictoirement  avec  la  Commission  birtannique, 
de  la  force  reellement  fournie  aux  arbres  de  couche,  mais  sans  intervenir 
aucunement  dans  la  repartition  de  cette  force  entre  les  exposants  anglaise. 

Le  Commissaire  Executif,  Londres, 

Le  Conseiller  d’Etat  (Signed  Henry  Cole. 

Commissaire  General,  Paris,  le  Mai,  1866, 

(Signe)  E.  Le  Play. 


XXI. — M.  Le  Play  to  Mr.  Cole. 

Monsieur  le  Commissaire  Executif,  Paris,  le  26  Mai  1866. 

J’ai  l’honneur  de  vous  rappeler  qu’en  vertu  de  Particle  7  du  Reglement 
general  les  Commissions  etrangeres  ont  ete  invitees  a  fournir  avant  le 
31  janvier  1866,  un  plan  d’installation  a  l’echelle  de  0.02  m.  indiquant  par 
groupe  et  par  classe  la  place  affectee  a  chaque  exposant  et  le  nom  de  cet 
exposant. 

Ce  delai  est  expire  depuis  pres  de  quatre  mois  et  la  Commission  Imperiale 
n’ayant  pas  regu  ce  document  manque  des  renseignements  necessaires  pour 
proeeder  a  la  confection  d’un  plan  general. 

La  Commission  Imperiale  laisse  les  Commissions  etrangeres  libres  d’installer 
comme  elles  l’entendent,  leurs  produits  dans  l’espace  mis  a  leur  disposition, 
pourvu  que  les  principes  de  la  classification  generale  soient  respectes.  Mais 
elle  a  a  prendre  de  concert  avec  elles  certaines  mesures  dont  elle  ne  peut 
s’occuper  utilement  qu’en  ayant  sous  les  yeux  et  en  rapprochant  les  uns  des 
autres  les  plans  presentes  par  les  differents  Etats  ;  et  cela  pour  les  motifs 
suivants  : — • 

Chaque  nation  est,  comme  vous  le  savez,  separee  de  ses  voisines,  d’un  cote 
par  une  cloison  etablie  a  frais  communs,  de  l’autre  par  un  chemin  rayonnant. 
En  ce  qui  eoncerne  la  cloison  les  divers  architectes  demandent  a  y  percer  un 
certain  nombre  de  portes  pour  satisfaire  a  une  bonne  circulation.  La  Commis¬ 
sion  Imperiale  offre  son  intervention  officieuse  pour  l’entente  a  etablir  entre 
deux  Etats  voisins  au  sujet  de  ces  communications  ;  mais  elle  ne  peut  le  faire 
sans  la  connaissance  exacte  de  l’installation  adoptee  de  chaque  c6te.  Cette 
eonnaissance  est  encore  indispensable  pour  fair  determiner  d’une  commun 
accord  la  hauteur  de  la  cloison,  la  position  et  les  dimensions  du  velum,  &c. 

Quant  au  chemin  rayonnant  que  separe  deux  nations  voisines  les  diverges 
•Commissions  se  proposent  d’elever  au  bord  '  cce  chemin  une  fagade  decoree 
dans  un  style  national  d’arehitecture.  Tout  en  different  essentiellement  par 
leur  caractere  general,  deux  fagades  situees  vis-a-vis  l’une  de  l’autre  doivent 
avoir  cependant  quelques  rapports  de  construction  qui  ne  peuvent  encore  etre 
arretes  qu’a  la  vue  des  plans. 

J’ai  eu  l’honneur  de  vous  informer  que  la  Commission  Imperiale  a  consacre 
la  7eme  galerie  donnant  sur  le  promenoir  convert  a  1’installation  de  certains 
services  publics  tels  que  bureaux  de  poste  et  de  telegraphie,  postes  de  police 
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et  de  sapeurs-poropiers,  salons  de  conversation,  water-closets,  vestiaires,  &c. 
Elle  se  propose  de  proceder  procliainement  a  cette  installation  et  il  lui  est 
indispensable  de  connaitre  les  dispositions  adoptees  pour  les  expositions  de 
produits  voisines  des  emplacements  reserves  a  ces  services. 

Les  restaurants,  cafes,  et  autres  etablissements  de  consommation  sont,  dans 
la  section  etrangere,  laisses  a  la  disposition  des  di verses  Commissions  pour 
etre  concedes  par  elles  a  des  entrepreneurs  nationaux ;  mais  a  defaut  de  cenx-ci, 
la  Commission  Imperiale  s’adressera  a  des  entrepreneurs  francais  pour  exploiter 
ces  etablissements.  II  est  done  urgent  pour  elle  d’etre  pourvue  des  plans  et 
des  renseignements  capables  de  la  fixer  a  ce  sujet. 

La  partie  de  la  galerie  YII.  eclairee  le  soir  et  accessible  au  public  doit  etre 
entierement  isolee  du  reste  du  palais  qui  sera  ferme  a  la  chute  du  jour.  La 
Commission  Tmperiale  arrete  en  ce  moment  la  disposition  de  la  cloison  qui 
formera  cette  separation.  Elle  voudrait  respecter  autant  que  possible  les 
installations  projetees  par  les  Commissions  etrangeres  et  elle  en  retardera  la 
construction  jusqu’au  30  juin  dans  l’espoir  de  recevoir  d’ici  la  les  renseigne¬ 
ments  necessaires. 

Les  travaux  du  Champ  de  Mars  sont  tres  avance  s  ;  avunt  deux  mois  la 
Commission  Imperiale  sera  en  mesure  de  livrer  des  portions  considerables  du 
palais.  II  est  de  l  interet  des  exposants  de  s’y  installer  le  plus  tot  possible. 
J’ai  deja  eu  l’honneur  de  vous  dire  combien  la  Commission  Imperiale  desire 
que  les  Puissances  etrangeres  fassent  confectionner  chez  elles  leurs  vitrines,  de 
fayon  que  leur  exposition  emprunte,  non  settlement  aux  produits  mais  a 
l’installation  elle-meme,  le  cachet  de  la  nationality.  Malgre  cela,  elles  pourront 
avoir  besoin  de  recourir  pour  quelques  travaux  a  des  entrepreneurs  franyais. 
A  mesure  qu’on  s'approchera  de  l’ouverture  de  l’exposition  les  ouvriers 
deviendront  de  plus  en  plus  exigeants  dans  leur  prix.  II  pourrait  en  outre 
arriver  qu’une  greve  d’ouvriers  sc  produisit  pour  quelques  corps  d’Etat  et 
augmentat  encore  au  dernier  moment  les  difficultes  de  l’installation. 

Pour  tous  ces  motifs,  je  viens,  Monsieur  le  Commissaire  Executif,  vous 
prier,  au  nom  de  la  Commissions  Imperiale,  de  me  faire  parvenir  d’ici  au  30  juin 
le  plan  a  0.02  m.  de  l’installation  de  la  section  anglaise.  II  est  bien  entendu 
que  vous  pourrez  toujours  apporter  a  ce  plan  les  modifications  de  detail  qui 
ne  nuiront  pas  aux  dispositions  d’ ensemble  que  nous  devons  arreter  immediate- 
ment.  Je  vous  prie  de  m’envoyer  egalement  un  plan  indiquant  les  con¬ 
structions  et  les  plantations  que  la  Commission  britannique  se  propose  de 
faire  dans  ^emplacement  que  lui  a  ete  concede  dans  le  pare,  et  que  j’ai  eu 
l’honneur  de  vous  notifier  le  17  fevrier  dernier. 

Agreez,  &c. 

Le  Conseiller  d’Etat,  Commissaire  General, 

Monsieur  Cole.  (iSigne)  E.  Le  Play. 


XXII. — M.  Le  Play  to  Mr.  Cole. 

Monsieur  le  Commissaise  Executif,  Paris,  le  5  Juin  1866. 

La  Commission  Tmperiale  voulant  reduire  autant  qu’il  est  en  son 
pourvoir  les  depense  qu’ont  a  faire  les  Commissions  etrangeres  pour  l’installa- 
tion  des  produits  de  leurs  rationaux  vient  de  decider  qu’elle  prendrait  a  sa 
charge  le  revetement  du  sol  et  la  confection  des  faux  plafonds  dans  les 
galeries  de  l’histoire  du  travail  et  des  oeuvres  d’art.  De  plus  elle  fera  recouvrir 
les  murs  de  la  galerie  des  oeuvres  d’art  des  planches  necessaires  a  l’accrochage 
des  tableaux  ainsi  que  cela  a  ete  fait  en  1855. 

J’espere  que  vous  verrez  dans  cette  decision  une  preuve  du  desir  qu’a  la 
Commission  Imperiale  de  seconder  les  efforts  que  font  les  pays  etrangers  pour 
concourir  avec  eclat  au  succes  de  rExposition  Uni  vers  elle  de  1867. 

Agreez,  &c. 

Le  Conseiller  d’Etat,  Commissaire  General, 

(Signe)  F.  Le  Play. 

Monsieur  Cole,  Commissaire  Executif. 
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XXIII. — M.  Mathieu  and  others  to  Mr.  Cole. 

Commission  Imperiale,  Paris, 

Monsieur  le  Commissaire,  22  Juin  1866. 

Weights,  Un  Arrete  de  S.  Ex.  Monsieur  le  Ministre  d’Etat,  Yice  President  de  la 

andSmomes  Commission  Imperiale,  vient  d’instituer  un  Comite  charge  d’organiser  dans 
l’Exposition  Uniyerselle  de  1867,  une  Exposition  Internationale  des  mesures, 
poids  et  monnaies. 

Appeles  a  Phonneur  de  faire  partie  de  ce  Comite,  notre  premier  devoir  est 
de  nous  adresser  aux  Commissions  des  divers  Etats,  et  de  solliciter  leur  concours 
pour  obtenir  des  Gouvernements  qu’ils  represented  l’envoi  de  collections 
propres  a  former  cette  Exposition  speciale. 

Nous  verrons  egalement  demander  aux  diverses  commissions  de  vouloir  bien 
designer  les  personnes  qui  devront  aux  termes  de  P  Article  5  de  P Arrete 
representer  chaque  contree  dans  le  Comite  central. 

Nous  avons  l’honneur  de  vous  adresser,  Monsieur  le  Commissaire,  le  texte 
de  P Arrete  destitution  du  Comite  et  les  proces  verbaux  de  la  Conference 
preparatoire  qui  a  ete  le  point  de  depart  des  mesures  adoptees,  et  qui  en 
explique  le  but. 

Nous  esperons  que  la  Commission  du  Governement  anglais  accueillera 
favorablement  la  demande  que  nous  lui  adressons  par  votre  entremise  en 
faveur  d’une  oeuvre  d’un  interet  aussi  general,  et  nous  vous  prions,  Monsieur 
le  Commissaire,  de  vouloir  bien  en  ce  cas  adresser  le  plus  tot  possible  a  notre 
President  avec  l’adhesion  de  la  Commission  du  Gouvernement  anglais  au 
principe  de  l’Exposition  speciale  des  mesures,  poids  et  monnaies,  l’indication 
de  la  personne  dont  la  Commission  proposerait  la  nomination  en  qualite  de 
membre  du  Comite. 

Les  communications  seront  adressees  a  notre  President  sous  le  couvert  de 
Monsieur  le  Conseiller  d’Etat,  Commissaire  General  de  l’Exposition  Univer- 
selle  de  1867  a  Paris. 

Agreez,  &c., 

(Signe)  L.  Mathieu.  E.  Becquerel, 

Eug.  Yeliger.  par  delegation  pour  M.  Leone  Levi. 

E.  Becquerel. 

Monsieur  Cole,  Commissaire  Executif.  H.  Baudrillart. 


Commission  Imperiale. 

XXIY. 

Traite  pour  la  production  de  la  Force  Motrice  necessaire  aux  Appareils 
exposes  dans  la  Section  Anglaise. 

Entre  les  Soussignes, 

M.  Le  Play,  Conseiller  d’Etat,  Commissaire  General  de  PExposition  Univer- 
selle  de  1867,  agissant  au  nom  de  la  Commission  Imperiale,  d’une  part  ; 
et  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  Conservateur  du  Museum  de  Kensington,  Commis¬ 
saire  Executif,  agissant  au  nom  de  la  Commission  Britannique,  d’autre 
part. 

II  a  ete  dit  et  convenu  ce  qui  suit:  Article  1. — Mr.  H.  Cole  s’engage  a 
produire  et  a  transmettre  regulierement  la  force  motrice  exigee  par  la  mise  en 
mouvement  des  machines  exposees  dans  la  section  anglaise,  et  a  prendre 
toutes  les  dispositions  pour  faire  fonctionner  ces  machines  aussi-t6t  que  celles 
de  la  section  fran£aise. 

Article  2. — Mr.  H.  Cole  s’engage  a  se  conformer  a  tous  les  reglements 
aux  quels  sont  et  seront  assujettis  les  producteurs  de  force  motrice  pour  la 
Prance  et  les  autres  nations,  notamment  en  ce  qui  concerne  les  ordonnances 
de  police,  la  fumivorite,  la  duree  du  travail  journalier,  &c.  (Except  Sundays, 
when  the  British  machinery  will  not  be  in  motion.) 

Article  3. — M.  Le  Play  s’engage  a  conceder  a  Mr.  H.  Cole  dans  le  Parc 
l’emplacement  necessaire  pour  1’installation  de  deux  batiments  destinees  a 
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recouvrir  les  generateurs  de  force  motrice,  et  a  etablir  dans  le  Palais  les 
supports  de  la  transmission  generale  sur  une  longueur  de  69  m.  405,  repartie 
entre  les  deux  secteurs  de  la  section  anglaise. 

L’emplacement  de  ces  batiment  et  des  supports  de  la  transmission  generale 
est  definie  au  plan  ci-annexe. 

Article  4. — M.  Le  Play  s’engage  a  payer  a  Mr.  H.  Cole  une  subvention 
calculee  sur  le  taux  adopte  pour  la  section  fra^aise,  c’est-a-dire,  a  raison  de 
six  cent  francs  (600  f.)  par  force  de  cheval  vapeur  de  soixante-quinze  kilo- 
grammetres  fournie  effectivement  aux  machines  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  et 
mesuree  sur  l’arbre  de  couche. 

Toute  fois  cette  subvention  ne  pourra  dans  aucun  cas  depasser  la  somme  de 
soixante  mille  francs  (60,000  f.),  qui  repond  a  une  force  de  cent  chevaux. 

La  Commission  Imperiale  aura  le  droit  de  s’assurer  par  des  experiences 
dynamo  metriques  faites  contradictoirement  avec  la  Commission  britannique 
de  la  force  reellement  fournie  aux  arbres  de  couche ;  mais  sans  intervenir 
aucunement  dans  la  repartition  de  cette  force  entre  les  exposants  anglais. 

Le  Conseiller  d’Etat,  Commissaire  General,  Paris,  le  7  Mai  1866. 

Le  Commissaire  Executif,  Londres,  le  10  Mai  1866. 

Yu  et  approuve,  conformement  a  la  deliberation  de  la  Commission  Impe¬ 
riale,  en  date  du  21  juin  1866. 

Le  Ministre  d’Etat,  Yice  President  de  la  Commission  Imperiale. 

(Signe)  Bouher. 


XXV.— M.  Le  Play  to  Mr.  Cole. 

Monsieur  le  Commissaire,  Paris,  le  15  Septembre  1866. 

J’ai  eu  l’honneur  de  vous  adresser  en  date  de  4  Aout  une  lettre  et  des  Statistical 
specimens  relatifs  a  la  publication  du  catalogue  general  de  l’Exposition  appendix  to 
TJniverselle  de  1867.  La  Commission  Imperiale  desirait  qu’un  appendice  ca  a  ogue* 
de  ce  catalogue  formant  une  livraison  speciale  renfermat  quelques  documents 
statistiques  sur  le  territoire,  la  population,  les  forces  productive,  l’effectif 
militaire  et  naval,  enfin  l’organisation  financiere,  des  divers  pays  exposants. 

La  Commission  Imperiale  fait  preparer,  avec  le  concours  du  Ministere  de 
l’Agriculture,  du  Commerce  et  des  Travaux  Publics,  un  semblable  travail  pour 
la  Prance.  Ce  travail,  dont  il  me  parait  utile  des  vous  communiquer  le  pro¬ 
gramme,  comprendra  en  substance  les  indications  suivantes: — 

Territoire. — Position  geographique,  mers,  montagnes  et  rivieres  principales. 

Division  administrative  et  villes  les  plus  importantes,  superficie,  developpement 
des  cotes  et  des  frontieres  terrestres  ;  etendue  des  bassins  principaux,  voies 
des  communications,  developpement  des  routes,  canaux  et  rivieres  navigables, 
surface  et  perimetre  des  lacs  et  mers  interieurs ;  longueur  des  chemins  de  fer 
et  des  lignes  telegraphiques. 

Population. — Population  absolue  et  specifique  ;  population  par  races,  par 
cultes,  par  langues,  par  professions  usuelles  ou  liberales  ;  population  des  villes 
principales.  Accroissement  moyen  de  la  population  depuis  1855.  Emigration 
et  immigration. 

Forces  productives. — Quantite  et'valeur  annuelle  desproduits  de  l’agriculture, 
des  forets,  de  la  chasse,  et  de  la  peche,  de  l’industrie  minerale,  des  industries 
textiles,  et  des  industries  manufacturieres  diverses. 

Commerce  exterieur. — Commerce  special  d’importation,  comprenant  la  valeur 
actuelle  des  marchandises  destinees  a  la  consommation  exclusive  du  pays  ; 
commerce  special  d’exportation  comprenant  les  seuls  produits  du  pays ;  com¬ 
merce  general  d’importation  et  d’exportation. 

,  Transports  a  Vinterieur. — Transports  sur  routes,  canaux,  rivieres,  mers  in- 
terieures,  cabotage,  trafic  des  chemins  de  fer.  Nombre  des  lettres  et  depecbes 
telegraphiques  expediees. 

Navigation  maritime. — Nombre  et  tonnage  des  navires  entres  et  sortis  sous 
le  pavilion  national,  et  sous  des  pavilions  etrangers. 

Armee. — Effectif  de  l’armee  permanente  ;  milices. 

Marine. — Materiel  et  personnel  de  la  marine  de  guerre  et  de  la  marine 
marchande. 
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Finances. — Recettes  et  depenses  formant  le  budget  de  l’etat,  budgets  locaux, 
provinces,  departements,  districts  ou  communes'. 

Ce  programme  renferme  les  renseignements  qui  permettent  de  comparer  au 
point  de  vue  economique,  la  force  et  la  richesse  relative  des  nations.  Ce- 
pendant  pour  repondre  a  la  pensee  de  l’Empereur  qui  a  fait  instituer  un 
nouvel  ordre  de  recompense  a  l’occasion  de  1’Exposition  Universelle  de  1867, 
il  serait  utile  de  joindre  a  la  notice  statistique  de  chaque  pays  des  considera¬ 
tions  succinctes  sur  les  moeurs  et  les  institutions  speciales  qui  ont  developpe 
la  bonne  harmonie  entre  les  diverses  classes  de  producteurs  et  assure  aux 
ouvriers  le  bien-etre,  materiel,  moral  et  intellectuel.  En  agissant  ainsi  on 
suivrait  l’exemple  donne  en  1862,  par  la  Commission  Autrichienne  qui  publia 
en  tete  de  son  catalogue  des  renseignements  detailles  sur  l’organisation 
generale  et  locale  de  l’Empire  d’Autriche.  Si  l’on  se  reporte  a  cet  ensemble 
de  documents  on  voit  qu’ll  y  aurait  lieu  d’aj  outer  au  programme  indique 
ci-dessus  les  principaux  traits  ethnologiques,  de  race,  de  culte,  et  de  language ; 
1’organisation  de  1’etat,  de  la  province,  du  district  ou  de  la  commune,  les 
rapports  de  l’eglise  et  de  l’etat ;  le  systeme  d’enseignement ;  les  associations 
et  les  grandes  institutions  de  credit,  l’organisation  du  commerce  et  de  l’indus- 
trie,  de  la  grande  ot  de  la  petite  propriete  rurale  ;  les  coutumes  et  les  in¬ 
stitutions  assurant  le  bien-etre  des  ouvriers  ;  en  fin,  certaine  particularity  plus 
intime  se  rapportant  soit  a  la  vie  publique,  soit  a  la  vie  privee. 

Apres  avoir  enumere  les  forces  generates  de  la  production  il  y  a  quelques 
avantages  a  signaler  pour  chaque  groupe  de  population,  les  moeurs  et  les 
institutions  qui  exercent  une  influence  particuliere  sur  le  travail. 

La  Commission  Imperiale  pease,  Monsieur,  que  la  Commission  de  saMajeste 
Britannique  voudra  bien  suivre  l’exemple  de  la  France  et  faire  preparer 
avant  le  ler  novembre  1866  une  notice  redigee  sur  des  bases  analogues  a 
celle  que  je  viens  d’avoir  l  honneur  de  vous  indiquer.  La  collection  des 
notices  relatives  a  tous  les  pays  formerait  un  complement  utile  des  documents 
que  pourraient  consulter  les  visiteurs  a  1’Exposition  de  1867.  J’ajoute  que 
selon  l’exemple  donne  par  la  publication  autrichienne  de  1862,  il  s’agit  de 
faire  non  un  ouvrage,  mais  une  courte  notice  qui  rentrera  d’autant  mieux  dans 
notre  plan  quelle  sera  plus  sommaire. 

Agreez,  &c. 

(Signe)  E.  Le  Play. 


XXVI. — M.  Le  Play  to  Mr.  Cole.  (Extracts.) 

.  Paris,  le  29  Septembre  1866. 

J’ai  re<ju  la  lettre  dans  laquelle  vous  m’informez  que  vous  mettrez  a 
ma  disposition  les  statistiques  publiees  sur  le  Royaume  Uni,  pour  la  redaction 
de  l’appendice  au  catalogue  dont  je  vous  ai  parle.  Yous  m’offrez  cependant 
de  faire  vous  meme  le  resume  qui  concerne  l’Angleterre.  La  Commission 
Imperiale  prefere  de  beaucoup  ce  dernier  parti  ;  elle  pense  que  ce  resume 
devant  etre  fort  succinct,  exigera  peu  de  travail  des  personnes  habitues  chez 
vous  a  compulser  ce  genre  de  documents,  tandis  qu’il  demanderait  ici  beau- 
coup  de  temps,  et  donnerait  lieu  peut-etre  a  des  meprises. 

Agreez,  &c. 

(Signe)  E.  Le  Play. 


XXYII _ Mr.  Cole  to  M.  Le  Play. 

Sir,  South  Kensington,  9  November  1866. 

I  have  to  request  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  return  as  early  an 
answer  as  possible  to  the  questions  on  the  enclosed  paper. 

It  is  necessary  that  his  Grace  the  Lord  President  should  have  this  informa¬ 
tion  before  him  in  considering  what  demands  will  be  made  upon  the  British 
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Executive,  in  order  that  his  Grace  may  be  in  a  position  to  explain  the 
Estimates  which  it  may  he  necessary  to  present  to  Parliament. 

I  have,  &c. 

M.  le  Conseiller  d’Etat  Le  Play.  (Signed)  Henry  Cole. 


In  order  that  his  Grace  the  Lord  President  may  consider  the  Estimates  to 
he  presented  to  Parliament  in  connexion  with  the  Exhibition,  M.  Le  Play  is 
requested  to  furnish  the  British  Executive  with  information  on  the  following 
points :  — 

I.  Palais. — Will  police  he  provided  for  the  protection  of  property  and  the 
maintenance  of  order  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  1855  and  1862  ? 

Will  special  police  he  provided  for  the  History  of  Labour  and  the  Fine  Arts 
Galleries  ? 

Park,  Buildings,  and  Berge. — Will  police  he  provided  for  the  general  park 
day  and  night;  for  the  buildings  to  he  erected  in  the  park  during  the  time 
they  are  open  to  the  public  and  afterwards  ;  for  the  berge  ;  for  the  protection 
of  exhibits  on  the  Seine  ? 

II.  Palais. — Will  the  Imperial  Commission  state  the  number  of  attendants 
“  Gardiens  ”  which  will  be  provided  for  cleaning  and  general  assistance  in  the 
British  section  ? 

It  is  understood  that  the  cleaning  of  general  passages  is  undertaken  by  the 
Imperial  Commission  at  its  cost  ?  Is  it  so. 

Buildings. — Will  the  cleaning  of  the  building  erected  by  the  British  Execu¬ 
tive  be  carried  out  by  the  Imperial  Commission  ? 

Berge. — Will  the  berge  be  kept  in  order  by  the  Imperial  Commission  ? 

(Signed)  H.  C. 


XXVIII.— M.  Le  Plat  to  Mr.  Cole. 

Paris,  Palais  de  l’lndustire,  Porte  No.  4, 
Monsieur  le  Commissaire  Executif,  le  13  Novembre  1866. 

J’ai  l’honneur  de  vous  adresser  les  reponses  aux  questions  que  vous  me 
posez  de  la  part  de  M.  le  Due  de  Buckingham  par  votre  lettre  du  9  Novembre. 

1°.  Police. — La  Commission  Imperiale  organisera  une  police  chargee  de 
maintenir  jour  et  nuit  l’ordre  et  la  securite  dans  toutes  les  galleries  du  palais  ; 
cette  police  sera  aussi  efficace  qu’a  ete  celle  de  1855.  En  outre,  les  Commis¬ 
sions  etrangeres  pourront,  comme  se  proposent  de  la  faire  les  exposants 
fran9ais,  avoir  des  surveillants  speciaux  pour  la  garde  de  leurs  objets  et  faire 
coucher  dans  certains  cas,  ces  surveillants  dans  leur  exposition. 

Un  service  de  surete  generale  fonctionnera  egalement  jour  et  nuit  dans  le 
pare  et  sur  la  berge. 

2°.  Proprete. — Les  soins  de  proprete  seront  confies  dans  la  section  frangaise 
a  des  gardiens  choisis  par  les  exposants  et  dans  les  sections  etrangeres  a  des 
gardiens  nommes  par  les  divers  pays.  La  Commission  Imperiale  fera  nettoyer 
a  ses  frais  les  grandes  voies  circulaires,  les  seize  voies  rayonnantes,  et  les 
grandes  allees  du  pare  et  de  la  berge.  Le  nettoyage  des  batiments  construits 
dans  le  pare  et  sur  la  berge,  l’entretien  des  petites  allees  tracees  dans  chaque 
lot  du  pare  et  des  passages  secondaires  du  palais  est  a  la  charge  des  Commis¬ 
sions  et  des  exposants  interessees. 

Agreez,  & c. 

Le  Conseiller  d’Etat,  (Signe)  F.  Le  Play. 

Monsieur  Cole,  Commissaire  Executif. 
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XXIX. — M.  Le  Plat  to  Mr.  Cole. 

Monsieur,  Paris,  le  16  Novembre  1866. 

Conformement  a  votre  desir,  j’ai  demande  officieusement  a  M.  Dentu 
de  me  faire  connaitre  a  quelles  conditions  il  consenterait  a  la  publication  en 
d’autres  langues  que  la  langue  anglaise,*  et  a  la  vente  dans  l’enceinte  de  l’Expo- 
sition,  du  Catalogue  de  la  Section  Britannique.  J’ai  l’honneur  de  vous 
transmettre  la  note  remise  par  lui  a  ce  sujet. 

Agreez,  &c. 

Le  Conseiller  d’Etat,  Commissaire  General, 
Monsieur  Cole.  (Signe)  E.  Le  Play. 

M.  Dentu  autorisera  la  publication  en  d’autres  langues  que  la  langue 
anglaise,  et  la  vente  dans  l’enceinte  de  l’Exposition,  du  Catalogue  de  la  Section 
Britannique  aux  conditions  suivantes  : 

1°.  Le  nom  de  M.  Dentu  figuera  comme  seul  editeur  fran9ais  sur  ces 
traductions. 

2°.  II  percevra  25°/°  comme  remise  sur  le  prix  de  vente. 

3°.  La  Commission  britannique  lui  concedera  gratuitement  le  droit 
d’inserer  en  toutes  langues  40  pages  d’annonces  dans  le  Catalogue  de  la 
Section  anglaise,  la  Commission  britannique  s’engageant  a  ne  pas  vendre 
d’autres  pages  d’annonces  a  des  negociants  domicilies  cn  France. 

(Signe)  E.  Dentu. 

16  Novembre  1866. 


XXX. — M.  Le  Play  to  Mr.  Cole. 

Monsieur  le  Commissaire  Executif,  Paris,  le  16  Novembre  1866. 

Yous  me  faites  l’honneur  de  me  demander  s’il  sera  permis  a  la  Commis¬ 
sion  britannique  de  faire  paraitre  un  catalogue  en  plusieurs  langues  de  la . 
section  anglaise. 

La  Commission  Imperiale  a  decide  de  publier  un  catalogue  general  de  tous 
les  produits  exposes  par  les  diverses  nations,  comprenant  en  outre  de  la  partie 
officielle,  des  renseignements  industriels  utiles  aux  exposants  et  aux  visiteurs. 
Elle  a  concede  a  un  entrepreneur  le  droit  exclusif  d’imprimer  ce  catalogue. 
Toutefois,  afin  de  respecter  dans  une  juste  limite  la  liberte  des  commissions 
etrangeres,  elle  a  reserve  pour  chacune  d’elles  le  droit  de  publier  dans  sa 
langue  nationale,  et  de  vendre  dans  l’enceinte  de  l’Exposition,  la  catalogue  des 
objets  exposes  par  elle  dans  le  palais  et  dans  le  pare.  Toute  traduction  de 
ce  catalogue  en  une  autre  langue  ne  pourra  etre  vendue  qu’en  dehors  du  Champ 
de  Mars,  a  moins  d’une  convention  speciale  faite  avec  Pentrepreneur. 

Agreez,  & c. 

Le  Conseiller  d’Etat,  Commissaire  General, 

(Signe)  F.  Le  Play. 

La  Commission  Imperiale,  en  agissant  ainsi,  a  laisse  aux  pays  etrangers 
le  droit  qu’elle  a  reclame  pour  la  France  en  1862. 

F.  Le  P. 

M.  Cole,  Commissaire  Executif. 


XXXI.— M.  Le  Play  to  Mr.  Cole. 

Monsieur  le  Commissaire  Executif,  Paris,  le  17  Novembre  1866. 

Yous  avez  demande  a  la  Commission  Imperiale  de  laisser  placer  dans 
le  palais  des  specimens  de  constructions  en  brique  et  terra  cotta  executees  au 
Musee  de  Kensington.  Youz  avez  propose  en  outre  de  les  poser  dans  le 


*  By  letter  of  4  August  1866,  M.  le  Play  had  written  “II  est  bien  entendu  que  sui- 
“  vant  l’excellente  tradition  des  Expositions  anterieures,  les  diverses  nations  restent 
"  libres  de  faire  publier  des  Catalogues  speciaux  en  une  ou  plusieurs  langues.”  (See 
Copies  of  Correspondence  laid  before  Parliament  20  June  1867,  No.  379.) 
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Grand  Vestibule  compris  entre  les  sections  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  et  de  la 
France.  J’ai  sounds  ce  desir  au  comite  charge  de  la  surveillance  de  Instal¬ 
lation  en  lui  expliquant  a  la  fois  les  motifs  de  votre  demande  et  l’interet  que 
vous  attachez  a  une  semblable  exposition. 

Le  Comite  a  admis  le  principe  que  chaque  nation  doit  etre.  libre  de  s’installer 
a  sa  guise  dans  l’interieur  de  son  secteur  pourvu  que  certaines  regies  generates 
soient  observees.  Mais  considerant  que  le  Grand  Vestibule  est  une  voie 
internationale,  et  qu’on  doit  cliercher  a  mettre  dans  la  decoration  de  cette  voie 
une  certain e  harmonie  pour  en  obtenir  un  effet  d’ensemble,  il  a  pense  que  ces 
specimens,  dont  l’un  possede  des  dimensions  tres  elevees  et  ne  pourrait  avoir 
de  pendant  du  c6te  fran9ais  nuriaient  au  but  que  l’on  veut  atteindre.  Par 
contre,  se  referant  au  principe  que  je  vous  indiquais  plus  haut,  il  vous  autorise 
a  placer  le  grand  specimen  centre  le  trumeau  compris  entre  les  deux  portes 
X  et  Y,  et  du  cote  interieur  a  b,  c’est-a-dire  dans  l’interieur  de  votre  galerie 
des  oeuvres  d’art.  Les  dimensions  devront  en  etre  modifiees  de  telle  sorte  qu’il 
n’excede  en  rien  la  largeur  du  trumeau  a  b ,  et  n’obstrue  pas  les  portes  d’entree. 
Quant  au  second  specimen,  il  peut-etre  place  en  c  d  ou  ef  soit  en  dedans,  soit 
en  dehors,  de  la  galerie  des  Beaux  Arts. 

Le  Comite  accorde  que  les  mosa'iques  dont  vous  m’avez  egalement  parle 
soient  placees  interieurement  dans  cette  meme  galerie  des  Beaux  Arts,  au-dessus 
des  portes  X  Y.  Il  consent,  pour  ce  cas  particulier,  a  faire  une  exception  a  la 
classification  adoptee  par  la  Commission  Imperiale. 

La  question  des  stores  que  vous  proposiez  de  placer  dans  la  galerie  des 
machines  n’avait  pu  etre  resolue  pendant  votre  sejour  a  Paris.  J’ai  use  de 
mon  influence  aupres  du  concessionnaire  l’affichage  pour  amener  un  arrange¬ 
ment  entre  votre  entrepreneur  et  lui.  Mais  ses  pretensions  sont  tellement 
eloignees  des  propositions  qui  lui  sont  faites  et  tellement  considerables  que  je 
crois  necessaire  de  considerer  toute  negociation  comme  rompue.  La  Commis¬ 
sion  Imperiale  a  contracts  en  effet  envers  lui  des  obligations  que  ne  me 
permettent  pas  de  peser  davantage  sur  ses  determinations.  Elle  se  propose, 
pour  repondre  a  la  crainte  que  vous  avez  exprimee,  de  rendre  opaques  a  l’aide 
d’une  couche  de  peinture  les  vitres  de  la  galerie  des  machines. 

Agreez,  &c. 

Le  Conseiller  d’Etat,  (Signe)  F.  Le  Play. 

Monsieur  Cole,  Commissaire  Executif. 


XXXII. — Paris  Exhibition,  1867. 

Extracts  from  Memoranda  to  be  read  by  Mr.  Owen  to  M.  Le  Play,  and 
left  with  him. 

Catalogue. — I  must  decline  to  discuss  M.  Dentu’s  proposal  sent  by  the 
Imperial  Commission,  or  to  enter  into  any  direct  negociations  with  him  as  the 
contractor  with  the  Imperial  Commission.  I  have  no  official  relations  with 
him.  If  the  Imperial  Commission  desire  to  levy  a  toll  on  the  British  catalogue, 
the  subject  can  be  discussed  on  its  merits  when  the  proper  time  arises.  Mean¬ 
while,  all  French  translations  of  the  catalogue  will  be  stopped,  and  the 
remainder  sent  in  English. 

Blinds. — I  object  to  the  proposal  to  paint  (depolir)  the  machinery  windows 
in  the  British  space,  and  request  the  Imperial  Commission  either  to  provide 
proper  blinds  here,  and  in  the  industrial  portion  as  well,  or  to  leave  me  free  to 
provide  such  blinds  as  I  see  fit. 

Platform  in  Machinery  Gallery. — All  that  is  wanted  is  increased  space 
according  to  the  ground  plan  already  sent.  The  British  Executive  have  no 
special  wishes  as  to  how  this  may  be  done,  and  the  Imperial  Commission  are 
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therefore  requested  to  provide  this  space  in  any  way  they  please  by  widening 
the  platform,  and  the  British  Executive  will  pay  any  reasonable  cost  mutually 
agreed  upon. 

Inclosure  of  British  Space  during  the  Arrangements _ Until  this  is  done  no 

work  can  he  commenced.  It  would  he  impossible  to  commence  arranging  the 
exhibition  of  “  Objets  d’Art,”  or  Eine  Arts,  with  railway  trucks  running 
through  the  space  as  proposed. 

I  wholly  object  to  any  passages  whatever  during  the  arrangements.  Whilst 
I  am  not  unwilling  to  receive  any  suggestions  for  the  arrangements  in  the 
British  space,  I  consider  it  beyond  the  traditional  laws  of  Exhibitions  that  they 
should  be  even  offered. 

The  British  space  cannot  be  officially  accepted  until  all  painting  and  closing 
up  of  openings,  levelling  of  ground,  &c.  are  completed.  The  obligation  of 
finding  floors  of  some  kind  is  quite  an  innovation  on  all  former  exhibitions,  to 
which  I  have  unwillingly  acceded. 

Gas. — I  decline  to  be  responsible  for  paying  for  any  gas  not  absolutely 
lighted  inside  the  building. 

Grand  Vestibule. — The  British  Executive  will  endeavour  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  Imperial  Commission  as  far  as  possible  in  the  way  of  symmetry. 
It  was  suggested  to  me  to  place  the  terra-cotta  and  brickwork  at  the  outside 
entrance  of  the  Fine  Arts.  I  had  previously  suggested  three  other  different 
sites.  As  a  final  proposition,  I  propose  to  erect  the  terra-cotta  in  any  one  of 
the  several  spaces  in  the  Grand  Vestibule  of  the  Industrial  Division  which  the 
Imperial  Commission  may  select,  so  as  to  balance  with  any  of  the  high  built- 
up  objects  on  the  French  side.  I  find  that,  on  the  French  side  of  the  Grand 
Vestibule,  there  are  three  spaces  where  objects  would  be  built  up,  respectively 
about  16  and  I4Jr  metres  in  height,  and  would  cover  the  windows. 

If  this  proposal  be  not  acceded  to,  I  shall  refrain  from  ^seeking  any  large 
objects  at  all  for  the  Grand  Vestibule,  and  shall  put  up  the  terra-cotta  in  its 
own  class  and  space  in  the  Machinery  Court,  wherever  it  may  be  possible. 

As  I  cannot  agree  in  the  taste  of  the  Committee  of  Installation  that  brick 
and  terra-cotta  would  be  appropriate  by  the  side  of  Meissonnier’s  paintings,  so 
I  cannot  adopt  the  Committee’s  suggestion  to  place  them  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Fine  Arts  by  the  side  of  Mulready’s  paintings,  especially  as  the  Fine  Arts 
space  is  rendered  by  its  awkward  shape  and  position  very  considerably  less 
than  that  afforded  in  1855. 

Bent  for  Waterclosets. — It  will  be  impossible  to  pay  any  such  rent. 

(Signed)  Henry  Cole. 


XXXII.— Note  for  Mr.  Owen. 

The  Fine  Art  and  industrial  space  will  be  accepted  officially  as  soon  as  the 
French  workmen  are  out  of  them,  but  not  before.  If  we  are  free  to  put  the 
hoarding  entirely  round  our  space,  leaving  no  thoroughfares  except  for  our 
own  arrangements,  then  it  may  be  proceeded  with  ;  but  I  must  have  the 
decision  officially,  and  a  plan  shall  be  sent,  but  I  had  rather  do  nothing  until 
the  painters  and  other  French  workmen  are  cleared  out. 

21  November  1866.  (Signed)  H.  C. 
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XXXIII —  Memorandum. 
Expositions  des  Ministeres. 
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XXXIV.— Mr.  Cole  to  M.  Le  Play. 

®IR»  7  December  1866. 

In  the  interview  I  had  with  you  on  the  30th  November  you  informed 
me  that  the  British  Executive  were  not  to  be  entrusted  with  full  powers, 
subject  only  to  general  rules,  of  arranging  the  British  side  in  the  “  Grand 
Vestibule  ”  according  to  their  own  judgment,  but  were  to  be  controlled  by  a 
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“  Committee  of  Installation,”  in  order  that  there  might  be  nothing  shocking 
to  good  taste. 

Iunderstand  from  this  expression  that  you  are  not  content  to  entrust  the 
arrangement  of  the  space  allotted  to  a  country  which  has  been  invited  to 
exhibit,  to  the  taste  and  judgment  of  those  whom  that  country  has  selected,  in 
accordance  with  the  general  programme  of  the  Exhibition,  for  the  purpose.  I 
am  therefore  to  state  that,  unless  the  Imperial  Commission  are  prepared  to 
leave  the  front  of  the  “  Grand  Vestibule  ”  allotted  to  the  United  Kingdom 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Executive,  I  must  decline  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  any  further  arrangements  of  the  space  below  the  clerestory 
windows  in  the  Grand  Vestibule,  and  I  resign  it  into  your  hands  altogether. 

You  will  please  to  understand  that  the  space  in  the  windows  of  the  clerestory, 
having  been  allotted  to  British  exhibitors,  cannot  be  given  up,  but  will  be 
filled  by  them  with  stained  glass.  Below  the  clerestory,  excepting  of  course  in 
the  general  passages,  I  propose  to  close  up  entirely  the  openings  between  the 
columns,  and  thus  you  will  be  relieved  of  any  necessity  of  considering  the 
character  and  style  of  the  British  objects  in  your  arrangement  of  the  Grand 
Vestibule. 

I  trust  that  this  decision  will  meet  your  views,  and  remove  all  future 
difficulties. 

I  have  sent  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Lord  Cowley  for  his  information,  and  I 
have  to  request  that  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  show  it  to  M.  Rouher. 

I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  Henry  Cole. 

Monsieur  le  Commissaire  General  F.  Le  Play. 


XXXV.— Mr.  Cole  to  M.  Le  Play. 

Sir,  7  December  1866. 

V/ith  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  13th  November,  in  which  you 
state  that  the  Imperial  Commission  will  organize  a  police  charged  with  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  security,  day  and  night,  in  all  the  galleries  of  the 
palace, — 

I  am  directed  by  the  Lord  President  to  thank  you  for  the  assurance  thus 
given,  and  to  assure  you  that  his  Grace  feels  confident  that  the  Imperial 
Commission  will  do  all  in  their  power  for  the  security  of  the  building  and  of 
the  objects  contained  in  it  for  exhibition. 

I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  Henry  Cole. 


XXXVI.— M.  Le  Play  to  Mr.  Cole. 

Paris,  Palais  de  l’lndustrie,  Porte  No.  4, 
Monsieur,  le  17  Decembre  1866. 

Vous  avez  appele  mon  attention  sur  les  allegations  de  MM.  Maddick 
et  Cie.,  qui,  se  pretendant  investis  du  droit  d’apposer  des  affiches  dans  l’interieur 
du  Palais,  offrent  aux  producteurs  anglais  par  voie  d’annonces  inserees  dans 
les  feuilles  publiques  de  traiter  avec  eux  pour  l’attribution  d’affiches  disposees 
dans  un  emplacement  de  cette  nature. 

Aucune  concession  semblable  n’a  ete  faite  par  la  Commission  Imperiale. 
Elle  n’a  autorise  que  Paffichage  sur  les  murs  de  cloture  et  sur  les  parois  de 
certains  etablissements  situes  dans  le  pare.  En  ce  qui  concerne  la  publicite 
dans  l’interieur  du  Palais,  la  Commission  n’a  re9u  d’autre  proposition  que  celle 
que  vous  lui  avez  transmise  relativement  aux  stores  de  la  grande  galerie  j 
e’est  la  seule  a  laquelle  elle  ait  un  instant  arrete  sa  pensee. 

Agreez,  & c. 

Le  Conseiller  d’Etat,  Commissaire  General, 

(Signe)  E.  Le  Play. 

Monsieur  Cole,  Commissaire  Executif. 
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XXXVII. — Mr.  Cole  to  M.  Le  Play. 

Sir,  21st  December  1866. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  tbe  receipt  of  your  letter,  and  its  accompanying  juries, 
documents  relative  to  tbe  appointment  of  foreign  juries. 

It  is  right  that  I  should  point  out  to  you  that,  with  every  desire  to  comply 
with  the  arrangements  of  the  Imperial  Commission  for  carrying  on  the  work 
of  the  juries  during  the  period  between  the  1st  April  and  14th  May,  there 
will  be  great  if  not  insuperable  difficulties  as  respects  the  jurors  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

I  apprehend  that,  as  in  the  former  Universal  Exhibition  at  Paris  in  1855,  it 
will  be  desirable  to  confide  the  duty  of  jurorship  to  distinguished  public  men, 
many  of  whom  are  in  Parliament. 

But  the  period  named  being  the  most  active  portion  of  the  British  Par-  Members  of 
liamentary  Session  in  1867,  would  seem  to  render  it  impossible  to  select  Parliament, 
members  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  to  act  as  jurors  with  the  hope 
of  their  being  able  to  give  six  weeks’  consecutive  services  at  this  period  of  the 
year. 

If  it  be  desired  to  have  members  of  the  Legislature  as  jurors,  the  only  way 
I  see  of  meeting  the  difficulty  will  be  to  allow  each  British  juror,  when  not 
present  himself,  to  be  represented  in  his  class  by  an  associate  or  delegate,  the 
power  of  voting  not  being  increased  by  this  arrangement.  The  appointment 
of  such  associates  and  delegates  appears  to  be  contemplated  by  the  regulations 
(Art.  15  and  17)  of  the  Imperial  Commission. 

Besides  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  the  British  jurors,  which  I  have  Delegates, 
pointed  out,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  attendance  of  foreign  jurors  must 
always  be  less  efficacious  and  methodic  than  those  of  the  country  inviting,  and 
that  it  would  appear  to  be  a  useful  arrangement  to  devise  means  by  which 
each  country  should  always  have  the  power  of  having  some  representative 
present.  Perhaps  indeed  this  may  be  already  the  idea  of  the  Imperial  Com¬ 
mission  in  the  regulations  alluded  to. 

I  have  to  request  you  to  favour  me  with  the  views  of  the  Imperial  Commis¬ 
sion  on  this  subject  as  early  as  convenient,  because  they  must  have  a  material 
influence  on  the  selection  of  the  British  jurors  for  1867,  about  to  be  considered 
at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Royal  Commissioners. 

I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  Henry  Cole, 

M.  le  Conseiller  d’Etat  Le  Play,  Secretary  and  Executive  Commissioner. 

&C.  &C.  &c. 


XXXVIII.— M.  Le  Play  to  Mr.  Cole. 

Monsieur,  Paris,  le  22  Decembre  1866. 

Le  jury  special  institue  pour  le  nouvel  ordre  de  recompenses  (titre  IV.  du  New  order 
reglement  general)  a  tenu  sa  premiere  session  du  ler  au  11  Decembre  dernier.  of  reward* 
II  a  remis  a  la  Commission  Imperiale  la  programme  des  faits  d’harmonie  et  de 
bien-etre  qui  meritent  d’etre  signales  dans  l’organisation  agricole  et  indus- 
trielle  des  nations.  II  a  arrete  en  outre  la  marche  a  suivre  pour  l’instruction 
des  demandes. 

J’ai  l’honneur  de  vous  envoy er  ci-joints  plusieurs  exemplaires  du  document 
qui  resume  ses  travaux.  La  Commission  Imperiale  vous  prie  de  le  faire 
traduire  dans  voire  langue  nationale  et  de  lui  faire  donner  la  plus  grande 
publicite  possible.  Elle  desire  qu’il  soit  promptement  connu  dans  toute 
l’etendue  des  Etats  Britanniques  de  telle  sorte  que  des  exemples  dignes  de 
concourir  puissent  etre  mis  en  lumiere  avant  le  31  Janvier  prochain. 

Elle  compte  a  cet  egard  sur  l’initiative  que  voudront  bien  prendre  la  Com¬ 
mission  de  S.  M.  Britannique  et  les  autorites  locales  qui  la  secondent. 

Agre^z,  &c. 

Le  Conseiller  d’Etat,  Commissaire  General, 

(Signe)  E.  Le  Play, 

Monsieur  Cole,  Commissaire  Executif, 
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Extrait  du  “  Moniteur  Uniyersel”  du  13  Decembre  1866. 

Exposition  Universelle  de  1867,  a  Paris. 

Commission  Imperiale. — Jury  special  du  nouvel  ordre  de  recompenses. 

Le  reglement  du  7  Juin  1866,  approuve  par  decret  imperial  du  9  Juin 
suiyant,  a  institue  un  ordre  distinct  de  recompenses  “  en  faveur  des  personnes, 
des  etablissements  ou  des  localites  qui,  par  une  organisation  ou  des  institutions 
speciales,  out  developpe  la  bonne  harmonie  entre  tous  ceux  qui  cooperent  aux 
memes  travaux  et  ont  assure  aux  ouyriers  le  bien-etre  materiel,  moral  et 
intellectuel.” 

Conformement  aux  termes  de  i’art.  35,  le  Jury  international  specialement 
institue  pour  apprecier  cet  ordre  de  merite  a  ouvert  sa  premiere  session,  au 
Palais  de  l’lndustrie,  le  ler  Decembre  1866,  sous  la  presidence  de  S.  Exc.  M. 
le  Ministre  d’Etat,  vice-president  de  la  Commission  imperiale.*  Plus  de  deux 
cents  demandes  parvenues  au  commissiare  general  ou  aux  commissaires 
etrangers  ont  ete  placees  sous  les  yeux  du  Jury. 

De  nouvelles  et  important  es  candidatures  ay  ant  ete  annoncees  par  plusieurs 
membres,  le  Jury  a  decide  qua  le  terme  du  ler  Decembre  1866,  fixe  pour  la 
remise  des  demandes  et  des  pieces  d’instruction  au  commissariat  general, 
serait  proroge  au  31  Janvier  1867. 

Les  demandes  etrangeres  devront  etre  envoyees  au  commissariat  general  par 
l’entremise  des  commissions  institutes  par  cbaque  gouvernement,  et  de  leur 
delegue  dans  le  Jury  special. 

A  cette  occasion,  le  Jury  a  cru  devoir  donner  quelque  developpement  au 
programme  du  concours  dont  la  Commission  imperiale  n’avait  fait  qu’indiquer 
le  but  d’une  fatjon  sommaire. 

Quatre  principes  ont  ete  poses  des  l’abord  : 

1°.  Le  Jury  peut  sans  doute  apprecier,  dans  l’ensemble  des  faits  qui  lui 
sont  presentes,  l’esprit  de  charite  et  de  bienfaisance  ;  mais  il  n’a  pas  speciale¬ 
ment  pour  misson  de  recompenser  les  actes  de  cette  nature. 

2°.  Pour  etre  invoques  corame  titres  a  une  recompense,  les  faits  constates 
doivent  etre  la  consequence  d’une  initiative  fibre  et  spontanee,  et  non  le  resultat 
de  prescriptions  legislatives. 

3°.  II  ne  suffit  pas  qu’une  oeuvre  soit  louabie  par  elle-meme  ;  il  faut  qu’elle 
se  concilie  avec  une  prosperite  soutenue  et  progressive. 

4°.  Les  conditions  du  milieu  dans  lequel  se  trouvent  les  concurrents  doivent 
etre  prises  en  consideration.  C’est  un  titre  que  de  maintenir  intactes  des 


*  Composition  du  Jury  Special  au  ler  Decembre  1866,  indique  suivant  l’ordre  des  Em¬ 
placements  occup6s  par  les  different s  Etats  dans  le  Palais  du  Champ-de-Mars. 

France. — S.  Exc.  M.  Rouher,  ministre  d’Etat,  vice-president  de  la  Commission  Impe¬ 
riale  ;  S.  Exc.  M.  Bfehic,  ministre  de  l’agriculture,  du  commerce  et  des  travaux  publics, 
vice-president  de  la  Commission  Imperiale ;  S.  Exc.  M.  le  marechal  Yaillant,  ministre 
de  la  Maison  de  l’Empereur  et  des  Beaux-Arts,  vice-president  de  la  Commission  Impe¬ 
riale  ;  S.  Exc.  M.  Magne,  membre  du  conseil  priv6,  senateur ;  S.  Exc.  Ms1'  Barboy,  arche- 
veque  de  Paris,  grand  aumonier  de  l’Empereur,  senateur ;  M.  Schneider,  vice-president 
du  Corps  legislatif;  M.  Alfred  Le  Roux,  vice-president  du  Corps  legislatif ;  M.  Paulin 
Talabot,  depute  au  Corps  legislatif;  M.  F.  Le  Play,  conseiller  d’Etat.  Pays-Bas  et 
Belgique. — M.  Ch.  Faider,  president  de  l’Academie  des  sciences,  lettres  et  beaux-arts  de 
Belgique,  ar.cien  ministre  de  la  justice,  premier  avocat  general  h  la  cour  de  cassation. 
Prusse  et  Etats  du  nord  de  rAllemagne.—M.  Herzog,  conseiller  intime  au  ministere  du 
commerce,  de  l’industrie  et  des  travaux  publics.  Ilesse,  Bade,  Wurtemberg  et  Baviere. 
M.  de  Steinbis,  president  du  conseil  royal  de  Wurtemberg  pour  le  commerce  et  l’industrie. 
Autriche. — M.  le  chevalier  de  Schteffer,  conseiller  de  cour  et  de  ministere.  Suisse, —  M. 
Dubochet,  vice-president  de  la  societe  helvetique  de  bienfaisance,  president  du  comite 
executif  de  l’asile  suisse  des  vieillards  &  Paris.  Espagne,  Portugal  et  Grece.—M.  le 
comte  d’ Avila,  pair  du  royaume  de  Portugal,  ministre  de  S.  M  le  Roi  de  Portugal  & 
Madrid.  Banemarlc,  Suede  et  Norvege. — En  l’absence  de  M.  le  Docteur  Charles  Dickson 
M.  Fahnehjelm,  chambellan  au  service  de  S.  M.  le  roi  de  Suede  et  de  Norvege,  commis- 
saire  du  royaume  de  Suede  pour  l’Exposition  universelle.  Bussie. — M.  V.  de  Porochine, 
professeur  d’economie  politique.  Italie. — M.  le  chevalier  Marc  Minghetti,  depute  au 
parlement  italien,  ancien  president  du  conseil  des  ministres,  membre  correspondant  de 
I’lnstitut  de  France.  Etats-Unis  d’Avierique.—M.  Charles  Perkins.  Royaume-uni 
de  Grande  Bretagne  et  Irlande.—'En  l’absence  de  representants  designs,  S.  Exc.  Lord 
Cowley,  ambassadeur  de  Sa  Majeste  Britannique  &  Paris ;  M.  Henry  Cole,  commissaire 
executif,  secretaire  de  la  commission  de  Sa  Majeste  Britannique  pour  l’Exposition 
universelle;  M.  Ph.  Owen,  commissaire  adjoint  du  royaume-uni. 

Secretaires. — MM.  B.  de  Chancourtois,  secretaire,  et  Cumenge,  secretaire  adjoint  de 
la  Commission  Imp er ale.  Secretaires  des  enquetes.  MM.  Donnat  et  F.  Monnier,  chefs 
de  service  au  commissariat  general. 
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conditions  traditionnelles  d’harmonie  et  de  bien-etre,  tout  en  developpant 
l’agriculture  ou  l’industrie  :  mais  ce  n’est  pas  un  moindre  mcrite  que 
d’introduire  des  ameliorations  la  ou  existait  un  etat  d’antagonisme  et  de 
souffrance. 

Le  Jury  croit  utile,  pour  la  regularite  de  l’instruction  et  comme  element 
depreciation,  que  les  demandes  soit  accompagnees  de  precis  historiques  et 
statistiques,  et  de  tout  ce  qui  peut  characteriser  l’origine,  le  developpement,  et 
la  prosperity  des  exploitations. 

En  ce  qui  concerne  le  double  but  du  concours,  l’etat  d’harmonie  et  l’etat  de 
bien-etre,  les  candidats  demeurent  entierement  maitres  de  choisir  les  meilleurs 
moyens  de  prouver  qu’ils  ont  atteint  le  but,  ou  qu’ils  s’en  sont  rapproches. 

Parmi  les  symptomes  de  l’etat  d’harmonie,  en  peut  signaler  :  la  longue 
duree  de  la  cooperation  ;  la  permanence  des  bons  rapports ;  l’absence  de  debats 
irritants  relatifs  aux  salaires. 

Parmi  les  symptomes  de  l’existence  du  bien-etre,  on  peut  invoquer  :  la 
formation  d’une  epargne  relativement  considerable ;  la  propriety  ou  la 
jouissance  permanente  de  l’habitation,  avec  ou  sans  dependances  rurales ; 
l’alliance  des  travaux  agricoles  avec  les  travaux  manufacturiers ;  les  subven¬ 
tions,  et  en  general  les  pratiques  ou  les  institutions  ayant  pour  but  de  donner 
plus  de  stability  a  l’existence  de  l’ouvrier  et  de  pourvoir  aux  circonstances 
accidentelles. 

II  y  aura  lieu  d’envisager  egalement : 

Les  habitudes  et  les  mesures  ayant  pour  effet  de  laisser  la  mere  de  famille 
au  foyer  domestique,  et  de  proteger  les  jeunes  filles  appelees  au  dehors  par  le 
regime  du  travail,  les  systemes  de  primes,  de  retribution  a  la  tache,  et  toutes 
autres  combinaisons  de  salaires  propres  a  ameliorer  le  travail,  et  a  stimuler 
chez  l’ouvrier  l’energie  et  l’esprit  d’initiative ;  les  caisses  de  secours,  de 
retraites,  de  participation  aux  assurances  sur  la  vie,  et  les  pratiques  et  institu¬ 
tions  de  tous  genres  tendant  a  ameliorer  la  condition  materielle  des  ouvriers  et 
a  assurer  leur  avenir  ;  les  ecoles  et  les  autres  institutions  tendant  a  ameliorer 
la  condition  intellectuelle  et  morale. 

Enfin,  il  est  a  propos  de  faire  connaitre  les  efforts  qui  ont  ete  faits  pour 
reprimer  les  habitudes  vicieuses  on  en  prevenir  la  propagation. 

Le  Jury  n’a  pas  cru  devoir  exclure  du  concours  les  personnes  ou  les  societes 
qui,  sans  etre  engagees  dans  les  travaux  agricoles  ou  manufacturiers,  ont 
fonde  des  institutions  durables,  prosperes,  contribuant  a  etablir  l’harmonie  et 
le  bien-etre  dont  il  s’agit  de  rechercher  les  meilleurs  exemples. 

A  pres  avoir  trace  le  programme  du  concours,  le  Jury  a  arrete  les  regies 
suivantes  concernant  le  mode  d’instruction  des  demandes,  le  classement  des 
candidatures,  et  1’ attribution  des  recompenses : — 

1^  Un  jure  de  nationality  interessee  ou  representant  cette  nationality  fait 
la  premiere  instruction  de  la  demande.  Il  complete  les  informations  par  tous 
les  moyens  en  son  pouvoir,  et  adresse  le  dossier  au  commissariat  general,  avec 
son  avis,  avantla  date  du  31  Janvier  1867. 

2r.  Une  commission,  formee  de  tous  les  membres  du  Jury  presents  a  Paris, 
siege  en  permanence  et  procede  aux  enquetes.  Elle  delegue,  s’il  y  a  lieu, 
pour  chaque  enquete  un  second  jure,  designe  en  dehors  de  la  nationality 
interessee.  D’apres  les  comptes  rendus  des  enquetes,  elle  prepare  le  classe¬ 
ment  des  candidatures  admissibles. 

3°  Un  comite  de  sept  membres,  nomine  par  le  president,  siege  du  15  au  31 
Mars  1867,  pour  resumer  les  travaux  d’instruction  et  d’enquete.  Il  etablit 
une  liste  de  classement  de  soixante  candidatures  rangees  par  ordre  de  merite 
sans  ex  cequo ,  et  designe  les  rapporteurs  charges  de  soutenir  ses  propositions 
devant  le  Jury. 

4°.  Le  Jury,  dans  sa  seconde  session,  du  14  Avril  au  15  Mai,  met  en 
deliberation  la  liste  de  classement  presentee  par  le  comite,  se  reservant 
d’ailleurs  jusqu’au  dernier  moment  la  faculte  de  remettre  en  ligne  les  demandes 
eliminees.  Les  debats,  ouverts  successivement  sur  chaque  candidature,  sont 
resumes  par  une  liste  de  classement  definitivement  arretee. 

5°.  Le  Jury  fixe  enfin,  d’apres  cette  derniere  liste,  la  repartition  et  la 
destination  des  prix,  ainsi  que  l’attribution  des  mentions  honourables. 

Un  dernier  avis  doit  etre  ajoute  aux  renseignements  precedents,  qui 
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repondent  aux  nombreuses  questions  posees  par  les  interesses  sur  les  conditions 
du  concours. 

II  est  necessaire  de  prevenir  l’effet  des  sentiments  de  reserve  extreme  qui 
ont  arrete  jusqu’  a  ce  jour  la  presentation  de  plusiers  candidatures.  Le  Jury 
rappelle  done  que  l’initiative  des  demandes  n’appartient  pas  aux  seuls  con¬ 
currents.  II  invite  les  personnes  competentes  a  mettre  en  lumiere  les  merites 
qu’elles  trouveraient  particulierement  dignes  d’examen. 

Le  Jury  a  deja  pu,  par  l’etude  des  documents  qui  lui  ont  ete  adresses,  appre- 
cier  l’utilite  du  nouveau  concours.  II  pense  qu’en  signalant  les  exemples  de 
bien-etre  et  d’barmonie  sociale,  les  personnes  auxquelles  il  fait  appel  accompH- 
ront  une  ceuvre  de  bien  public. 


XXXIX. — Mr.  Cole  to  M.  Le  Plat. 

Sir,  31  December  1866. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  tbe  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  22nd  December 
received  only  this  morning,  on  the  subject  of  the  new  order  of  reward.  You 
will  see  that  already  on  the  21st  December,  the  announcement  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  jury  was  published  in  the  “  London  Gazette.” 

It  has  been  determined  that  all  British  applicants  for  the  new  order  of  reward 
should  be  required  to  state  the  grounds  of  their  claims  on  a  certain  form,  which 
will  facilitate  an  examination  of  the  claims,  and  afford  valuable  information  in 
other  respects.  When  these  forms  are  filled  up,  it  is  proposed  to  digest  the 
answers  and  to  print  them,  in  order  that  the  labour  of  the  international  jury 
may  be  facilitated.  You  will  thus  see  that  steps  have  been  taken  to  give  this 
subject  full  publicity. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  some  copies  of  the  questions,  and  I  request  you 
to  forward  one  to  each  member  of  the  international  jury  representing  France 
in  respect  of  the  new  order  of  reward. 

I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  Henry  Cole. 

Monsieur  le  Conseiller  d’Etat  Secretary  and  Executive  Commissioner. 

Le  Play. 


XL. — Mr.  Cole  to  M.  Le  Play. 

Sir,  26  January  1867. 

The  Lord  President  of  the  Council  having  caused  a  careful  examination 
to  be  made  of  the  portion  of  the  Exhibition  building  intended  to  receive 
specimens  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  valuable  collection  illustrative  of  the 
history  of  labour,  which  would  consist  of  articles  lent  by  the  public  museums 
and  institutions,  as  well  as  by  private  persons,  I  regret  to  inform  you  that 
the  position  and  circumstances  of  that  portion  of  the  building  have  been 
reported  by  professional  advisers  such  as  to  cause  serious  anxiety  in  respect 
of  risks  from  fire. 

The  questions  raised  therein  have  been  carefully  considered,  and  the  Lord 
President  is  of  opinion  that  he  would  not  be  justified  in  sanctioning  the  placing 
in  the  building,  as  at  present  arranged,  objects  the  property  of  public  depart¬ 
ments  of  extreme  interest  from  their  antiquity  or  beauty,  which  could  not  be 
replaced  if  destroyed  or  injured,  and  there  are  many  at  least  of  great  intrinsic 
value. 

The  same  consideration  would  also  prevent  him  from  placing  there  the 
valuable  objects  of  a  similar  nature  proposed  to  be  lent  by  many  private  indi¬ 
viduals  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  history  of  labour  without  bringing 
before  them  the  substance  of  this  letter.  I  have  therefore  to  request  that 
you  will  have  the  goodness  to  cause  the  following  alterations  to  be  at  once 
made  : — 

1 .  That  the  doors  leading  from  the  portion  of  the  fine  arts  gallery  allotted 
to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
history  of  labour  gallery  be  walled  up  with  stone. 

2.  That  the  doorways  between  the  picture  galleries  and  the  industrial  portion 
be  walled  up. 
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3.  That  the  openings  at  the  two  ends  of  the  fine  arts  and  history  of  labour 
galleries  be  reduced  to  a  height  not  more  than  seven  feet,  and  be  also  suffi¬ 
ciently  provided  with  double  iron  doors. 

4.  That  the  doorways  leading  from  the  history  of  labour  gallery  to  the 
central  yard  be  walled  up. 

5.  That  the  wall  dividing  the  fine  arts  gallery  from  the  industrial  portion 
be  raised  to  a  height  of  not  less  than  three  feet  above  the  roof — the  side  next 
the  picture  gallery. 

6.  That  the  walls  between  the  fine  arts  gallery  and  the  history  of  labour 
gallery  be  also  raised  to  a  similar  height. 

7.  That  the  end  walls  of  both  these  galleries  be  also  carried  to  a  similar 
height ;  no  openings  or  timber  communicating  through  be  left  in  such 
walls. 

8.  That  as  the  pressure  of  water  is  not  sufficient  to  raise  water  to  the  roof 
of  the  buildings,  two  water  tanks,  or  one  large  tank,  be  placed  in  such  part 
of  the  wall,  between  the  fine  arts  gallery  and  the  history  of  labour  gallery,  as 
may  be  considered  most  convenient,  holding  not  less  than  150  tons. 

The  cost  of  pumping  the  water  up  being  undertaken  by  the  British  Com¬ 
mission. 

9.  That  the  British  Executive  be  permitted  to  remove  the  wooden  floor 
of  the  history  of  labour  gallery  for  the  space  of  three  feet  in  front  of  each 
door,  and  to  put  down  tiles,  and  also  to  remove  any  inflammable  material 
from  the  walls  within  the  same  distance  of  the  doorways. 

The  Lord  President  trusts  that  I  may  receive  an  immediate  communication 
from  you,  that  these  alterations,  essential  for  the  security  of  the  objects  to  be 
exhibited  in  these  sections,  and  the  execution  of  which  will  in  no  way  impede 
the  progress  of  the  arrangements  for  the  Exhibition  shall  be  carried  out. 

I  should  observe  that,  until  the  general  building  had  advanced  to  its  present 
stage,  and  the  nature  of  the  partitions  and  fittings,  as  well  as  the  passages,  the 
supply  of  water,  and  arrangements  for  the  extinction  of  fire  were  developed, 
it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  definite  opinions  upon  these  essential  points. 

I  have  been  directed  by  the  Lord  President  to  send  Mr.  Owen  direct  to  Paris 
with  this  letter,  that  there  may  be  no  loss  of  time  in  the  explanation  and  settle¬ 
ment  of  any  details. 

I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  Henry  Cole. 

A.  Mons.  le  Conseiller  d’Etat  Le  Play. 


XLI.— Mr.  Cole  to  M.  Le  Play. 

Sir,  .  5  February  1867. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you,  for  the  information  of  the  Imperial  Catalogue, 
Commission,  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  dated  the  3rd  instant,  received  from  Dentu. 
M.  Dentu,  and  desire  to  be  informed  if  he  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the  agree¬ 
ment  arranged  upon. 

I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  Henry  Cole. 

M.  le  Conseiller  d’Etat  Le  Play.  Secretary  and  Executive  Commissioner. 

(Enclosure.) 

Copy  of  Letter  to  Mr.  Cole  from  M.  Dentu,  forwarded  by  Messrs. 

Johnson  &  Son  in  their  Letter  of  4  February. 

Catalogue  Officiel,  Paris,  Palais  Royal, 

Monsieur,  ,  le  3  Mvrier  1867. 

Yous  m’avez  fait  demander  par  l’entremise  de  la  Commission  Imperiale 
de  vous  accorder  le  droit  de  traduire  en  plusieurs  langues  le  Catalogue  de 
la  Section  Anglaise.  Ce  droit  je  l’ai  accorde,  et  je  n’entends  pas  y  revenir. 

En  compensation  je  vous  ai  demande  le  droit,  si  cela  me  plaisait,  d’inserer 
quarante-huit  pages  d’annonces  dans  votre  catalogue,  etla  facultede  voirfigurer 
mon  nom  sur  le  dit  catalogue.  Je  ne  veux  pas  que  cela  puisse  devenir  la  source 
de  malentendus. 
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Je  vous  priedonc  de  vouloirbien  veiller  a  ce  que  des  annonces  ne  paraissent 
pas,  comme  cela  a  deja  eu  lieu,  disant  que  c’est  moi  qui  publie  votre  cata¬ 
logue,  et  que  votre  catalogue  est  le  catalogue  Anglaise.  Votre  catalogue 
est  le  catalogue  de  la  section  Anglaise.  Je  pourrai  en  etre  le  vendeur  a  des 
conditions  determinees  ;  voila  la  verite.  Mais  il  n’y  a  qu’un  catalogue  general 
Anglais,  c’est  celui  de  MM.  J.  M.  Johnson  &  Son,  et  je  n’ai  pas  en  Angleterre 
d’autres  representants  que  ces  messieurs. 

Je  suis  convaincu  que  l’auguste  Commission  dont  vous  avez  l’bonneur  d’etre 
le  secretaire,  sera  la  premiere  a  approuver  que  le  jour  se  fasse  enfin  sur  cette 
situation. 

Agreez,  &c. 

Temoin  de  la  signature  ci-dessus,  (Signe)  E.  Dentu. 

(Signe)  L.  Greden. 


XLII. — M.  Le  Plat  to  Mr.  Cole. 

Monsieur,  Paris,  le  5  Fevrier  1867. 

En  reponse  a  votre  memorandum  en  date  du  7  Decembre  1866,  j’ai 
l’honneur  de  vous  informer  que  la  Commission  Imperiale  a  decide  de  faire 
elle-meme  et  a  ses  frais  la  decoration  du  vestibule  du  Palais  du  Champ  de 
Mars,  tant  du  cote  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  que  du  cote  de  la  Prance. 

J’ai  fait  envoyer  a  Mr.  Owen,  il  y  a  environ  un  mois,  le  dessin  de  cette 
decoration. 

Mr.  Owen  a  fait  observer  que  le  couronnement  de  la  porte  de  la  galerie 
du  Mobilier  masquerait  une  des  baies  destinees  aux  vitraux  Anglais,  et  la 
Commission  a  modifie  le  dessin  de  cette  porte  dans  le  sens  demande. 

La  France  exposera  sur  Pun  des  cotes  du  vestibule  et  sur  une  profondeur 
de  deux  metres  les  plus  beaux  specimens  de  l’industric  nationale.  La  Com¬ 
mission  Imperiale  espere  que  vous  voudrez  bien  ouvrirles  baies  duc6te  oppose, 
et  faire  appel  aux  principaux  exposants  du  Koyaume-Uni,  de  fa9on  a  presenter 
sur  la  meme  profondeur  de  deux  metres  les  produits  de  choix  de  l’industrie 
Anglaise. 

Agreez,  & c. 

Le  Conseiller  d’Etat,  Commissaire  General, 

Monsieur  Cole,  Commissaire  Executif.  (Signe)  F.  Le  Play. 


XLIII. — Mr.  Cole  to  M.  Le  Plat. 

Sir,  7  February  1867. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  5th 
instant. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  Imperial  Commission,  and 
have  directed  that  the  openings  shall  be  made  at  once,  in  the  British  side  of  the 
grand  vestibule. 

I  have  to  add  that  the  arrangements  of  the  objects  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Imperial  Commission. 

I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  Henry  Cole. 

M.  Je  Conseiller  d’Etat,  &c.  &c.,  Secretary  and  Executive  Commissioner. 
F.  Le  Play 


XLIV. — M.  Le  Play  to  Mr.  Cole. 

Monsieur,  Paris,  Champ  de  Mars,  14  Fevrier  1867. 

J’ai  soumis  a  la  Commission  Imperiale  la  question  contenue  dans 
votre  lettre  en  date  du  21  Decembre  1866,  relative  a  la  nomination  de  jures 
associes,  et  sur  laquelle  vous  m’avez  fait  donner  quelques  explications  verbales. 
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L’article  15  du  reglement  du  jury  vise  dans  votre  lettre,ne  confere  nullement 
a  ces  jures  les  droits  que  vous  demandez  pour  eux  :  mais  si  j’ai  bien  compris 
les  explications  de  Mr.  Owen,  il  s’agit  seulement  de  pourvoir  d’une  fa^ou  tem- 
poraire  au  remplacement  de  quelques  jures  qu’il  vous  parait  desirable  de  choisir 
parmi  les  du  Membres  du  Parlement. 

Pas  plus  qu’aux  expositions  prece  dentes  le  reglement  du  jury  n’arien  specific 
sur  l’institution  des  jures  suppleants.  Des  lors  il  parait  rationnel  de  se  con- 
former  a  la  tradition  des  expositions  anterieures.  En  1862  la  Commission 
Franyaise  a  designe  un  certain  nombre  de  personnes  pour  suppleer  les  jures 
titulaires  absents,  et  plusieurs  d’entr’elles  ont  ete  appelees  a  ce  titre  a  prendre 
part  aux  travaux  de  leurs  classes  respectives,  sans  que  cette  adjonction  ait 
souleve  des  objections  serieuses  de  la  part  du  jury  international.  La  Commission 
Imperiale  en  ce  qui  la  conceme,  ne  voit  aucun  inconvenient  a  ce  que  le  Royaume- 
Uni  nomme  des  jures  suppleants  qui  siegeront  avec  voix  deliberative  en  l’absence 
des  jures  titulaires  empeches  ;  elle  espere  que  le  jury  international  ne  mettra 
aucun  obstacle  a  l’adoption  d’une  mesure  conforme  aux  precedentes,  et  dont  on 
a  obtenu  jusqu’ici  de  bon  resultats. 

Agreez,  &c. 

Le  Conseiller  d’Etat,  Commissaire  General, 

(Signe)  F.  Le  Plat. 

Monsieur  Cole,  Commissaire  Executif. 


XLV. — The  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  Mr.  Rouher. 

Sir,  Paris,  15  February  1867. 

Referring  to  the  communication  on  the  subject  of  the  security  from 
fire  of  the  galleries  of  the  fine  arts  and  the  history  of  labour,  and  to  the  discus¬ 
sions  which  have  taken  place,  I  have  this  day  visited  the  Exhibition  building, 
and  after  conferring  on  the  spot  with  the  various  executive  officers  of  the 
British  Commission,  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  I  consider  that  the  fitting 
of  sufficient  double  iron  doors  to  the  doorways  of  the  two  avenues  which 
traverse  that  portion  of  the  galleries  for  fine  arts  and  the  history  of  labour 
allotted  to  Great  Britain  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case,  and  avoid  the 
interference  with  the  general  arrangements  which  the  closing  of  the  passages 
as  originally  suggested  might  possibly  cause. 

1°.  It  is  understood  that  there  will  be  no  objection  to  the  upper  circular 
portion  of  the  doorways  being  closed. 

II0.  Sufficient  double  iron  doors  should  be  fixed  to  the  openings  at  the  ends 
of  both  galleries,  all  the  doorways  remaining  their  existing  width. 

III0.  That  an  iron  screen  of  about  three  feet  in  height  above  the  roof  of  the 
picture  gallery  be  affixed  to  the  outer  wall  of  this  gallery,  so  as  effectually  to 
screen  the  framings  and  openings  of  the  roof. 

IV0.  That  small  tanks  for  water  be  placed  in  convenient  spots  on  the  roof 
of  the  picture  galleries  toward  the  industrial  portion. 

V°.  That  the  small  space  in  the  apex  of  the  roof  of  the  fine  arts  gallery 
abutting  upon  the  grand  vestibule  be  closed  up,  and  that  the  opposite  ends  be 
similarly  secured. 

VI0.  I  may  observe  that  no  portion  of  the  outer  works  will  be  visible,  and 
that  in  deference  to  the  general  wish  with  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the  build- 
ing,  the  inner  wall  of  the  picture  gallery  will  not  be  touched.  The  whole  of 
these  works  essentially  requisite  for  security  against  fire  will  be  undertaken  by 
the  British  executive,  and  will  be  completed  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
opening  of  the  Exhibition. 

I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  Buckingham  and  Chandos. 

A  son  Excellence  Monsieur  Rouher. 
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XLVL — Mr.  Cole  to  M.  Le  Play. 

71,  Champs  Ely  sees,  15  February  1867. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  wishes  you  should  read  his  letter  to  M. 
Rouher,  which  he  believes  includes  a  satisfactory  arrangement  of  all  the 
points. 

Please  to  send  it. 

Yours,  &c. 

(Signed)  Henry  Cole. 

Mons.  le  Conseiller  d’Etat  Le  Play. 

The  Duke  awaits  your  telegram  to  London,  that  he  may  give  instructions 
for  preparing  the  works. 

H.  C. 


XLVII. — M.  Le  Play  to  Mr.  Cole. 


Security 
against  Are. 


Commission  Imperiale,  16  Fevrier  1867. 
Je  viens  d’envoyer,  de  la  part  de  S.  Exc.  M.  Rouher,  a  S.  Exc.  M.  le 
Due  de  Buckingham,  un  telegramme  annongant  que  les  propositions  contenues 
dans  sa  lettre  du  1 5  Fevrier  sont  acceptees. 

J’ai  le  plaisir  de  vous  en  donner  avis. 

Agreez,  &c. 

(Signe)  E.  Le  Play. 


XLVIII. — M.  Rouher  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Monsieur  le  Due,  Paris,  20  Eevrier  1867. 

Security  Je  viens  vous  confirmer  la  telegramme  que  j’ai  eu  l’honneur  de  vous 

against  fire,  adresser  en  reponse  a  votre  depeche  du  1 5  Eevrier.  Toutes  les  propositions 
contenues  dans  cette  depeche  sont  acceptees  par  la  Commission  Imperiale. 
Je  prie  votre  Excellence  de  faire  hater  les  travaux  de  telle  sorte  qu’aucun 
retard  ne  soit  apporte  a  l’ouverture  de  la  section  Anglaise. 

Je  vous  remercie,  Monsieur  le  Due,  d’avoir  bien  voulu  vous  de  placer  pom’ 
faciliter  la  solution  d’une  question  difficile,  et  je  me  felicite  personnellement 
d’avoir  pu  entrer  en  relation  avec  vous. 

Agreez,  &c. 

Le  Ministre  d’Etat  et  des  Finances, 
Vice-President  de  la  Commission  Imperiale, 
Monsieur  le  Due  de  Buckingham  et  Chandos,  (Signe)  Rouher. 

President  du  Conseil  Prive. 
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Gallery  of  the  History  of  Labour  before  1800,  being  a  “Loan 
Collection  of  Works  of  Art.” 

Imperial  Commission,  Palace  of  Industry,  Paris, 
Sir,  17th  January,  1866. 

History  of  The  Imperial  Commission  has  just  decided  on  instituting  in  the  Palace 

labour;  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  an  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art  and  Industry, 
characterizing  the  different  epochs  of  the  history  of  labour. 

This  exhibition  will  be  held  in  a  special  gallery  situated  between  the  Fine 
Art  Gallery  and  the  Central  Garden.  Works  produced  in  different  countries, 
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from  the  most  remote  ages  to  the  close  of  the  1 8th  century,  will  be  received,  History  of 
including  objects  of  a  rudimentary  character  made  before  the  discovery  of  labour, 
metals. 

The  works  illustrating  the  industry  of  each  nation  will  be  placed  in  a  distinct 
section  of  the  Gallery  of  the  History  of  Labour.  The  arrangement  and 
decoration  of  this  section  will  be  undertaken  by  the  different  foreign  com¬ 
missions  at  their  own  cost. 

A  special  commission  is  charged,  under  the  direction  of  the  Imperial 
Commission,  with  the  organization  of  the  French  division  of  this  section  of  the 
Exhibition. 

I  beg  of  you  to  propose  to  the  British  Commission  to  take  as  soon  as  possible 
the  necessary  steps  for  insuring  a  due  representation  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  of  this  portion  of  the  Exhibition.  I  will  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
bringing  under  your  notice  the  arrangements  made  for  this  exhibition  by  the 
French  Commission,  aud  will  send  you  any  documents  they  may  publish. 

This  Commission  is  prepared  to  render  you  every  assistance,  and  you  may 
apply  to  them  whenever  you  may  find  it  necessary.* 

I  have  the  honour  of  sending  you  herewith  three  copies  of  the  decision 
relative  to  the  organization  of  the  exhibition  of  the  “History  of  Labour,” 
together  with  a  plan  of  the  gallery  on  a  scale  of  Om-002. 

This  plan  differs  materially  from  the  general  plans  of  the  building  which 
you  have  hitherto  received.  Originally  this  gallery  was  nothing  more  than  a 
verandah  or  open  promenade,  of  which  the  wall  contiguous  to  the  Fine  Art 
Gallery  was  alone  fit  for  the  reception  of  goods.  The  gallery,  on  the  contrary, 
as  now  determined  on,  is  to  be  eight  metres  broad  and  entirely  closed  in;  it 
is  capable  of  being  subdivided  into  courts  furnished  with  tables  or  glass  cases. 

This  new  change  will  not  only  admit  of  a  more  advantageous  arrangement, 
but  will  augment  the  available  exhibiting  space  of  each  country. 

The  Imperial  Commission  admits  in  principle  that  every  nation  should  have 
in  the  Gallery  of  the  History  of  Labour  a  space  as  contiguous  as  possible  to 
the  section  which  it  occupies  in  the  building.  But  the  Imperial  Commission 
cannot,  in  consideration  of  the  larger  space  intended  to  be  given  to  this  gallery, 
bind  themselves  to  allot  strictly  to  each  state  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
section  extending  to  the  Central  Garden.  The  present  productive  powers  of  a 
country  may  not  necessarily  correspond  with  those  which  it  possessed  in 
ancient  times. 

The  Imperial  Commission,  before  fixing  precisely  the  space  to  be  allotted  to 
each  nation,  has  therefore  decided,  first  of  all,  on  ascertaining  from  each 
country  the  space  required,  and  which  they  consider  necessary  ;  and  I  beg  of 
you  to  send  me  this  information  as  soon  as  possible,  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  epochs  you  consider  you  will  specially  illustrate. 

After  arranging  the  different  demands  thus  furnished  to  them  by  the  various 
countries,  the  Imperial  Commission  will  definitely  decide  on  the  space  to  be 
allotted  to  each  nation. 

Receive,  &c. 

(Signed)  The  Councillor  of  State  and 
General  Commissioner, 

F.  Le  Play. 

To  Henry  Cole,  Esq.,  Executive  Commissioner  and 
Secretary  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Commission 
for  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1867. 


*  This  Commission  will,  above  all,  be  able  to  aid  you,  by  acting  as  a  medium  of 
communicating  for  procuring  from  French  collectors  objects  produced  at  different 
epochs  in  England. 
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Exhibition  of  Periodical  Literature. 


In  the  French  Ministers’  Report  upon  the  Universal  Exhibition,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  hold  in  Paris  in  the  year  1867,  there  occurs  the  following  sentence : 
“  International  Exhibitions  promise  to  become  perfect  representations  of 
“  modern  society  in  its  various  forms  of  activity.”  And  an  intention  is 
announced  of  causing  various  historical  reports  to  be  compiled  in  France 
showing  its  present  state  of  progress. 

In  order  that  the  principle  thus  set  forth  may  be  illustrated  as  far  as  England 
is  concerned,  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  have  determined  to 
exhibit,  among  other  evidences  of  the  “  activity  ”  of  our  civilization,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  complete  collection  of  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day,  containing 
one  specimen,  which  may  be  of  any  date  in  the  year  1866,  of  each  newspaper, 
review,  literary,  artistic,  or  scientific  journal,  magazine,  tract,  or  pamphlet, 
play,  & c.,  street  ballad  and  the  like,  published  in  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  or  in  any  of  the  British  Colonies,  in  the  course  of  the  year 

1866.  It  is  proposed  to  send  this  collection,  when  completed,  to  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1867,  with  the  view  of  conveying  to  foreign  nations  some  idea  of 
the  enormous  amount  of  periodical  literature  for  which  there  is  a  demand  in 
England  and  its  dependencies. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  all  those  who  may  take  the  project  which  has  been  thus 
briefly  set  forth  into  consideration,  that  for  the  due  carrying  out  of  this  object 
the  co-operation  of  all  those  who  are  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  publication 
of  periodical  literature  in  any  one  of  its  forms,  will  be  indispensably  necessary. 
All  editors  or  proprietors  of  newspapers,  therefore,  whether  such  newspapers 
represent  the  metropolis  itself  or  any  part  or  section  of  the  metropolis,  whether 
they  be  provincial  or  colonial  newspapers,  published  in  any  town  in  England, 
Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  any  of  the  British  colonies;  all  proprietors  of 
magazines,  reviews,  or  other  periodicals,  whether  annual,  quarterly,  monthly, 
weekly,  or  daily,  as  well  as  all  secretaries  of  societies  whose  practice  it  is  to 
issue  tracts  or  pamphlets  at  regular  intervals,  and  all  dramatic  writers,  &c.  ; 
all  such  persons  are  requested  to  help  forward  this  undertaking  by  sending  to 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Baris  Exhibition  specimen  numbers  of  each  news¬ 
paper,  magazine,  review,  tract,  or  pamphlet  which  they  may  be  concerned  in 
publishing,  in  order  that  every  one  of  such  specimens  may  be  incorporated 
forthwith  into  the  collection  which  is  now  in  course  of  formation. 

The  collection  will  be  properly  arranged  and  bound,  and  each  contributor’s 
name  will  appear  in  a  report  to  be  made  on  the  collection  by  Mr.  Charles 
Collins,  who  has  been  directed  to  superintend  it. 

All  communications  in  connexion  with  matters  treated  of  in  this  paper,  as 
well  as  all  specimen-numbers  of  periodicals  intended  for  exhibition,  should  be 
forwarded  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  to  the  Secretary,  Paris  Exhibition  of 

1867,  South  Kensington  Museum,  W. 

By  Order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

Henry  Cole, 

Secretary  and  Executive  Commissioner. 
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APPENDIX  (J.)  No.  28. 

Allotment  of  Space.  No.  20. 


The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  have  had  under 
consideration  the  best  means  of  apportioning  among  intending  exhibitors  at 
Paris  the  space  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  French  Imperial  Commission. 

Their  Lordships  have  received  demands  in  the  United  Kingdom  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  more  than  300,000  superficial  feet  of  net  horizontal 
exhibiting  space  ;  whilst  the  space  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  Imperial 
Commission  amounts  to  about  70,000  superficial  feet  of  net  space,  which  is 
partitioned  into  groups  by  the  Imperial  Commission,  thereby  leaving  a  more 
limited  scope  of  adjustment  within  the  powders  of  the  British  Executive  than 
in  1855. 

Their  Lordships  consider  that  it  is  beyond  the  competence  of  the  British 
Executive  to  undertake  the  sub-division  of  this  space  among  exhibitors,  and,  as 
in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855,  and  other  International  Exhibitions,  each 
local  committee  has  been  invested  with  power  to  allot  such  space  as  may  be 
thought  right  to  each  exhibitor,  or  to  reject  the  demands  of  any  exhibitor  or 
exhibitors,  or  to  apply  the  whole  space  placed  at  its  disposal  to  a  collective 
representation  of  the  staple  industry  of  the  locality. 

The  local  committees  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  allot  space  only  in  respect 
of  local  manufactures,  as  separate  committees  have  been  requested  to  deal  with 
the  demands  in  the  other  sections  of  the  Exhibition,  as  follows :  — 

For  Architecture  and  the  Arts  cognate  thereto. — The  Committee  of  the  Boyal 
Institute  of  Architects. 

Machinery. — The  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Agricultural  Implements  and  Live  Stock. — A  joint  committee  consisting  of 
Members  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  the  Highland  Society, 
and  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland. 

Horticulture. — The  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Photography. — The  Photographic  Society. 

Manufactures  (Metropolis). — The  Associate  Committees  of  the  Metropolis 
for  particular  classes. 

By  Order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

Henry  Cole, 

South  Kensington  Museum,  Secretary  and  Executive  Commissioner. 

2nd  May  1866. 
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Begulations  respecting  the  Nature  of  the  Be  wards 
and  the  Composition  of  the  Juries  appointed  to 

AWARD  THEM,  ISSUED  BY  THE  IMPERIAL  COMMISSION. 


Discussed  7th  June  1866. 

[Approved  by  Imperial  Decree,  June  9,  1866.] 

I. — General  Arrangements. 

Art.  1. — A  sum  of  eight  hundred  thousand  francs  (32,000/.)  will  be  given 
in  prizes  to  be  awarded  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1867., 

Art.  2. — An  International  Jury  will  be  appointed  to  adjudge  the  awards. 

The  International  Jury  will  consist  of  six  hundred  members,  divided 
amongst  the  different  nations  in  accordance  with  the  proportion  of  space  which 
the  products  of  each  occupy  in  the  Exhibition. 


Amount  of 
space  de¬ 
manded. 


Committees 
appointed 
to  allot 
space. 


Sura  to  be 
awarded  in 
prizes. 
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Members"of 
jury  to  be 
named  by 
respective 
national 
Commis¬ 
sions. 


Special  ar¬ 
rangements 
relative  to 
fine  arts. 


Agriculture 
and  in¬ 
dustry. 


The  result  of  the  apportionment  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  Tables  A. 
and  B. 

Art.  3. — The  French  members  of  the  International  J ury  will  be  appointed 
by  the  Imperial  Commission. 

The  foreign  members  will  be  named  by  the  respective  National  Commissions 
of  each  country. 

All  the  appointments  should  be  made  before  the  1st  December  1866. 

The  Imperial  Commission,  after  consultation  with  the  various  foreign  Com¬ 
missions,  will  distribute  the  members  of  the  jury  among  the  classes. 

Art.  4, — The  International  Jury  should  accomplish  their  work  from  the  1st 
April  to  the  14th  May  1867. 

With  respect,  however,  to  Classes  52,  67  to  88,  and  95,*  the  labours  of 
the  jury  will  be  carried  on  during  the  whole  time  the  Exhibition  remains 
open. 

Art.  5. — The  grand  distribution  of  the  awards  will  take  place  on  the  1st 
July  1867. 


II. — Special  Arrangements  relative  to  the  Fine  Arts  Group. 

Art.  6. — The  rewards  at  the  disposal  of  the  International  Jury  for  works  of 
art  are  regulated  as  follows  :  — 

1 7  grand  prizes,  each  of  the  value  of  2,000f.  ==  £80. 

32  first  prizes,  „  „  -  800f.  =  £32. 

44  second  prizes,  „  „  -  500f.  =  £20. 

46  third  prizes,  „  „  -  400f.  =  £16. 

Art.  7. — The  rewards  specified  in  Article  6  are  divided  as  follows  amongst 
the  four  sections  of  the  fine  arts,  which  correspond  with  the  classes  of  the  first 
group  : — 

1st  Section,  Classes  1  and  2  combined  : — 8  grand  prizes,  15  first  prizes, 
20  second  prizes,  24  third  prizes. 

2nd  Section,  Class  3  : — 4  grand  prizes,  8  first  prizes,  12  second  prizes,  12 
third  prizes. 

3rd  Section,  Class  4  : — 3  grand  prizes,  6  first  prizes,  8  second  prizes,  6 
third  prizes. 

4th  Section,  Class  5  : — 2  grand  prizes,  3  first  prizes,  4  second  prizes,  4 
third  prizes. 

Art.  8. — The  jury  for  the  fine  arts  group  consists  of  63  members. 

The  numerical  proportion  of  the  French  and  foreign  members  for  each  of 
the  four  sections  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  Table  A. 

The  French  members  of  the  four  sections  will  be  nominated  by  the  Imperial 
Commission  from  among  the  members  of  the  jury  of  selection.  An  equal 
number  will  be  taken  from  each  of  the  three  lists  of  members  of  whom  that 
jury  was  composed,  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  12th  May  1866. 

Exhibitors  who  undertake  the  functions  of  international  jurors  for  works  of 
art  will  be  eligible  to  compete  for  the  awards. 

Each  of  the  four  sections  will  be  presided  over  by  one  of  its  members  to  be 
selected  by  the  Imperial  Commission.  Two  of  the  Presidents  will  be 
Frenchmen. 

Art.  9. — The  four  sections  may  combine  to  suggest,  if  necessary,  modifica¬ 
tions  in  the  appointment  of  the  awards  as  laid  down  in  Art.  7. 

The  Imperial  Commission  will  nominate  one  of  its  members  to  act  as 
President  of  the  four  sections  combined. 


III. — Special  Arrangements  relative  to  the  Nine  Groups  of  the  Products 
of  Agriculture  and  Industry. 

Art.  10. — The  rewards  at  the  disposal  of  the  International  Jury  for  the 
products  of  agriculture  and  industry  are  regulated  as  follows  :  — 

Grand  prizes  and  money  awards  of  the  total  value  of  250,000  francs 

(10,000/.) 

*  Note. — Class  52 — Prime  movers,  boilers,  and  engines  specially  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Exhibition ;  Classes  67  to  73,  7th  Group— Food  in  various  states  of 
preparation;  Classes  74  to  82,  8th  Group— Live  stock  and  specimens  of  agricultural 
buildings ;  Classes  83  to  88,  9th  Group— Live  produce  and  specimens  of  horticultural 
works ;  Class  95— Instruments  and  modes  of  work  peculiar  to  skilled  workmen. 
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100  Gold  Medals,  each  of  the  value  of  1,000  francs  (40/.) 

1,000  Silver  Medals. 

3,000  Bronze  Medals. 

5,000  Honourable  Mentions,  at  the  utmost. 

All  the  medals  will  be  of  the  same  pattern. 

Art.  11. — The  grand  prizes  are  intended  to  reward  the  merit  of  inventions, 
or  of  improvements  which  have  brought  about  a  great  amelioration  in  the 
quality  of  the  products,  or  in  the  processes  of  manufacture. 

Art.  12. — The  award  of  the  prizes  enumerated  in  Art.  10  for  the  nine  groups 
of  agriculture  and  industry  will  be  the  result  of  the  successive  labours  of  the 
juries  of  classes,  the  juries  of  groups,  and  of  a  superior  council. 

Art.  13. — The  numerical  proportion  of  the  French  and  foreign  members  in 
each  of  the  juries  of  classes  is  shown  in  the  annexed  Table  A. 

Art.  14. — The  meetings  of  all  the  juries  of  classes  will  commence  on  the 
1st  April.  At  its  first  meeting  the  jury  will  appoint  a  President,  Vice- 
President,  and  Secretary ;  a  Reporter  must  subsequently  be  elected  before  the 
10th  April  1867. 

Art.  15. — The  juries  of  classes  may  appoint  associates,  or  experts,  to  assist 
them,  selected  either  from  members  of  the  other  classes  of  the  International 
Jury,  or  from  persons  who  are  not  jurors  ;  in  the  latter  case  the  selection  of 
the  associate  or  expert  must  be  approved  by  the  Imperial  Commission. 

Art.  16. — Exhibitors  who  undertake  the  functions  of  jurors  are  thereby 
rendered  ineligible  to  compete  for  the  rewards. 

Exhibitors  appointed  by  the  jury  of  a  class  as  associates  or  experts  are  also 
excluded  from  the  competition,  as  regards  the  products  of  the  class  on  which 
they  are  asked  to  advise. 

The  Imperial  Commission,  however,  reserves  the  right  to  authorize  certain 
exceptions  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

Art.  17. — The  Foreign  Commissions  are  requested  to  appoint  to  each  jury 
a  class  of  delegates,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  furnish  all  necessary  information 
to  the.  jury  respecting  the  exhibitors  from  their  respective  countries.  The 
place  of  residence  of  these  delegates  must  be  communicated  to  the  Imperial 
Commission  before  the  20th  March  1867. 

The  same  functions  as  respects  the  French  section  will  be  performed  for  each 
jury  of  a  class  by  the  corresponding  Committee  of  Selection. 

Art.  18. — From  the  1st  to  the  14th  April,  each  jury  of  a  class  of  groups 
2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  10,  will  examine  the  products,  and  without  making  any  dis¬ 
tinction  of  nationality  will  classify  the  exhibitors  who  appear  deserving  of 
reward. 

The  jury  of  a  elass  will  then  draw  up  a  list  of  the  exhibitors  who,  under  the 
rule  in  Art.  16,  are  excluded  from  competition,  and  will  suggest  such  exceptions 
as  may  seem  desirable. 

Finally,  the  jury  will  classify,  without  distinguishing  their  nationality,  the 
co-operators,  foremen,  and  workmen,  whom  it  considers  worthy  of  notice,  either 
for  services  rendered  to  agriculture  or  industry,  or  for  having  taken  a  part  in 
the  production  of  remarkable  objects  in  the  Exhibition. 

The  classified  lists,  signed  by  the  members  who  have  taken  a  part  in  this 
work,  are  to  be  delivered  by  the  reporter  at  the  office  of  the  General  Commis¬ 
sioner,  on  the  14th  April  1867,  at  latest. 

The  class  juries  for  classes  52  and  95  will  only  be  required  to  furnish  the 
information  necessary  to  determine  the  number  of  awards  which  it  may  be 
proper  to  adjudge  to  these  classes  ;  and  to  nominate  the  associates,  who  will 
assist  them  in  the  unremitting  examination  which  the  nature  of  the  objects 
exhibited  requires. 

Should  the  above-mentioned  lists  not  have  been  furnished  by  a  jury  of  a 
class  by  the  14th  April,  the  Imperial  Commission  will  direct  its  own  officers 
to  prepare  them. 

Art.  19. — From  the  1st  to  the  14th  April,  the  juries  of  classes  for  groups 
7,  8,  and  9,  are  to  draw  up  the  list  of  associates  whose  assistance  they  desire 
in  the  examination  of  the  products  during  the  time  the  Exhibition  will  remain 
open,  and  will  furnish  the  information  required,  in  order  to  fix  the  number  of 
rewards. 
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Art.  20. — The  Presidents  and  Reporters  of  the  juries  of  classes  will  he  the 
members  of  the  juries  of  groups  ;  in  the  event  of  the  absence  of  the  Presidents, 
the  Vice-Presidents  will  take  their  place. 

In  addition  to  these  members  a  President  and  two  Vice-Presidents  will  be 
appointed  for  each  jury  of  a  group. 

The  distribution  of  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  for  the  juries  of  groups 
amongst  the  various  countries  is  fixed  by  the  accompanying  Table  B.  (columns 
b  and  c). 

In  accordance  with  Art.  3,  the  French  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  will 
be  appointed  by  the  Imperial  Commission ;  the  foreign  Presidents  and  Vice- 
Presidents  will  be  nominated  by  the  respective  Foreign  Commissions.  The 
Secretary  of  each  jury  of  a  group  will  be  appointed  by  the  Imperial  Com¬ 
mission. 

Art.  21. — From  the  15th  to  the  28th  April,  the  juries  of  groups  for  groups 
2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  10,  will  examine  all  claims  that  come  within  their  province, 
settle  the  classified  lists  drawn  up  by  the  juries  of  classes,  and  mark  opposite 
to  each  name  the  award  which  they  propose  to  make. 

With  respect  to  Classes  52  and  95,  the  jury  of  the  group  will  only  fix  the 
number  of  rewards. 

In  the  deliberations  which  concern  each  successive  class  the  Class  Jury  will 
be  associated  with  the  jury  of  the  group.  The  members  thus  associated  are 
entitled  to  give  their  votes. 

The  preliminary  labours  of  the  juries  of  groups  should  be  completed,  and 
the  result  sent  in  to  the  office  of  the  General  Commissioner,  on  the  28th  April, 
at  latest.  If  the  work  be  not  finished  by  that  day,  the  Imperial  Commission 
will  be  compelled  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands. 

Art.  22. — From  the  15th  to  the  28th  of  April  the  juries  of  groups  for  groups 
7,  8,  and  9,  will  settle  the  lists  of  associates  drawn  up  by  the  juries  of  classes, 
and  send  in  to  the  office  of  the  General  Commissioner  suggestions  relative  to 
the  number  of  rewards  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  assign  to  each  class. 

Art.  23. — The  Superior  Council  of  tne  jury  will  be  composed  of  the  Presi¬ 
dents  and  Vice  Presidents  of  the  juries  of  groups. 

This  Council  will  be  presided  over  by  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Imperial  Commission. 

The  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Imperial  Commission  will  act 
as  Secretaries. 

Art.  24. — From  the  29th  April  to  the  5th  May  the  Superior  Council  will 
apportion  the  whole  number  of  rewards  amongst  the  various  groups, 

If  it  should  appear  desirable  to  increase  the  number  of  medals,  the  Council 
may  request  the  Imperial  Commission  to  deduct  for  that  purpose  50,000  frs. 
(2,000/.),  at  the  most,  from  the  sum  set  apart  for  grand  prizes  and  money 
awards. 

The  labours  of  the  Superior  Council  must  be  completed  on  5th  May  at 
latest. 

Art.  25. — A  report  upon  the  exhibition  of  the  products  of  agriculture  and 
industry  will  be  published  under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  a  com¬ 
mittee,  the  members  of  which  will  be  appointed  by  the  Imperial  Commission, 
upon  the  nomination  of  the  Superior  Council. 

Art.  26. — From  the  6th  to  the  12th  May  the  juries  of  groups  specified  in 
Art.  21  will  apportion  the  rewards  determined  by  the  Superior  Council 
amongst  the  classes  of  their  respective  groups. 

The  results  of  this  work  are  to  be  sent  in  to  the  office  of  the  General  Com¬ 
missioner,  on  the  14th  May  at  latest. 

Art.  27. — During  the  whole  time  that  the  Exhibition  remains  open,  the 
Imperial  Commission  will  appoint  fortnightly  temporary  associates,  whose  duty 
it  will  be  to  assist  the  juries  of  classes  in  the  examination  of  the  products,  pro¬ 
cesses,  or  implements  in  classes  67  to  88,  sent  to  the  Exhibition  for  completion 
during  the  corresponding  fortnight. 

These  associates  will  be  selected  from  the  lists  settled,  as  stated  in  Art.  22. 
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On  the  second  day  of  each  fortnight,  the  temporary  Committee,  composed 
of  jurors  and  associates,  will  classify  the  exhibitors,  co-operators,  and  workmen 
whom  it  may  consider  deserving  of  reward,  into  four  categories,  under  the 
heads  of  first  prizes,  second  prizes,  third  prizes,  honourable  mentions,  of  partial 
competition.  This  list  may  be  made  public  at  once. 

Art.  28. — From  the  15th  to  the  20th  October  the  juries  of  groups  for  groups 
7,  8,  and  9,  taking  as  a  basis  the  return  of  the  prizes  and  honourable  mentions 
awarded  by  the  temporary  Committees,  in  accordance  with  the  preceding 
Article,  will  draw  up  for  each  class  a  complete  list  of  exhibitors,  co-operators, 
and  workmen,  and  will  adjudge  the  rewards  which  have  been  placed  at  their 
disposal  by  the  Superior  Council. 

The  certificate  will  contain  a  statement  of  the  prizes  and  honourable  men¬ 
tions  which  the  various  temporary  Committees  may  have  awarded  during  the 
exhibition  to  the  prize-holders. 

Art.  29. — The  juries  of  classes  for  classes  52  and  95  will  submit  to  the 
Imperial  Commission,  on  the  20th  October  at  latest,  proposals  relative  to  the 
rewards  reserved  for  them  by  the  jury  of  the  group. 

The  Imperial  Commission  will  come  to  an  immediate  decision  relative  to  the 
rewards  proposed. 


IV. — Special  Arrangements  respecting  a  New  Order  of  Reward. 

Art.  30. — A  distinct  order  of  reward  is  instituted  in  favour  of  the  persons, 
establishments,  or  localities  which,  by  a  special  organization  or  special  insti  - 
tutions,  have  developed  a  spirit  of  harmony  among  all  those  co-operating  in  the 
same  work,  and  have  provided  for  the  material,  moral,  and  intellectual 
well-being  of  the  workmen. 

These  rewards  consist  of  10  prizes  of  the  total  value  of  100,000  francs 
(4,0007.)  and  20  Honourable  Mentions: 

One  grand  prize  of  100,000  francs  may,  in  addition,  be  awarded  to  the 
person,  establishment,  or  locality  distinguished  under  this  head  by  a  very 
exceptional  superiority. 

Art.  31. — A  special  jury  will  judge  of  the  merit  specified  for  this  order  of 
reward,  and  will  determine  the  amount  of  the  prizes  and  the  form  in  which 
they  will  be  awarded. 

One  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Imperial  Commission  will  act  as 
President  of  this  jury. 

The  total  number  of  members,  including  the  President,  is  fixed  at  25. 

The  number  of  members  which  the  different  countries  will  contribute  to  this 
jury  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table  (column  e). 

The  Secretary  of  the  Imperial  Commission  will  act  as  its  Secretary. 

Art.  32. — In  the  event  of  members  not  being  nominated  before  the  1st 
December  1866,  in  conformity  with  Art  3,  the  Imperial  Commission  will 
select  the  foreign  jurors  from  amongst  the  persons  accredited  to  them  by  the 
various  governments. 

Art.  33. — The  number  of  members  of  the  jury  who  must  be  present  to  form 
a  quorum  is  fixed  at  18.  The  prizes  and  honourable  mentions  will  be  awarded 
according  to  the  majority  of  votes.  The  grand  prize  can  only  be  awarded  by 
a  majority  of  two-thirds. 

Art.  34.  Applications  and  documents  describing  and  pointing  out  for  the 
new  order  of  reward  a  person,  an  establishment,  or  a  locality  must  be  trans¬ 
mitted  before  the  1st  December  1866  to  the  Councillor  of  State,  General 
Commissioner. 

Art.  35. — The  first  session  of  the  jury  will  be  held  on  the  1st  December 

1866,  in  order  that  they  may  lay  down  the  regulations  for  the  guidance  of 
applicants  and  commence  their  investigations. 

Art.  36. — In  a  second  and  last  session,  from  the  15th  April  to  the  14th  May 

1867,  the  jury  will  come  to  a  final  decision  on  the  apportionment  of  the  prizes, 
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and  on  the  persons,  establishments,  or  localities  to  which  they  are  to  be 
awarded.  These  prizes  will  be  distributed  at  the  same  time  as  the  other 
rewards,  namely,  on  the  1st  July  1867. 

Done  and  discussed  by  the  Imperial  Commission,  the  7th  June  1866. 

E.  Rouher, 

Minister  of  State,  Vice-President. 

E.  B.  De  Chancourtois, 

Secretary. 

True  copy. 

E.  Le  Plat, 

Councillor  of  State,  General  Commissioner. 


Appendices  to  the  Regulations  fixing  the  Nature  of  the  Rewards 
and  organizing  the  Juries  charged  with  their  distribution. 

TABLE  A. 

Number  of  Members,  French  and  Foreign,  in  each  Sub-diyi- 
sion  of  the  International  Jury. 


Groups  and  Classes. 

(See  the  System  of  Classification  annexed 
to  the  General  Regulations.) 

Number  of 
Members 
in  each 
Class. 

Number  of 
Members 
in  each 
Series  of 
Classes. 

Total 

Numbers. 

Prench.  1 

Foreign. 

Total. 

4 

i 

Foreign. 

Total. 

French. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

JURIES  por  the  FINE 

ARTS. 

Sections  of  the  Jury  and  Jury 
for  the  Group. 

1st  Section,  Classes  1  and  2 

_ 

_ 

- 

12 

14 

26 

- 

- 

.  _ 

2nd  Section,  Class  3 

7 

8 

15 

7 

8 

15 

- 

- 

- 

3rd  Section,  Class  4 ;  4th  Section, 

5 

6 

11 

10 

12 

22 

- 

- 

- 

Class  5. 

1st  Group  -  Classes  1  to  5  - 

29 

34 

63 

President  of  the  Jury  of  the 
Group. 

JURIES  por  AGRICULTURE 

1 

' 

1 

and  INDUSTRY. 

Juries  of  Classes. 

Classes  6, 7,  8, 9, 10, 11,  and  13  - 

2 

3 

5 

14 

21 

35 

- 

- 

_ 

Class  12 

3 

4 

7 

3 

4 

7 

- 

- 

- 

2nd  Group  -  Classes  6  to  13  - 

17 

25 

42 

Classes  14, 16, 17, 18, 22, 24,  and  26 

2 

3 

5 

14 

21 

35 

- 

- 

- 

Classes  15,  19,  20,  21,  23,  and  25  - 

2 

2 

4 

12 

12 

24 

-  - 

- 

— 

3rd  Group  •  Classes  14  to  26 

26 

33 

59 

Classes  27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 33,  and  34 

3 

4 

7 

21 

28 

49 

- 

- 

- 

Classes  32, 36,  37,  38,  and  39 

2 

2 

4 

10 

10 

20 

- 

- 

Class  35 

5 

5 

10 

5 

5 

10 

- 

- 

- 

4th  Group  -  Classes  27  to  39 

36 

43 

79 

Classes  40, 43,  and  44  - 

3 

4 

7 

9 

12 

21 

- 

- 

- 

Classes  41  and  46  - 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

8 

- 

- 

- 

Classes  42  and  45  - 

2 

3 

5 

4 

6 

10 

- 

** 

- 

5th  Group  -  Classes  40  to  46 

17 

22 

39 

Classes  47,  48,  50,  51,  52,  53, 54, 56, 

3 

3 

6 

33 

33 

66 

- 

- 

- 

59,  63,  and  65 

12 

12 

24 

Classes  49,  60, 61,  62,  64,  and  66  - 

2 

2 

4 

- 

- 

- 

Classes  55,  57,  and  58  - 

2 

3 

5 

6 

9 

15 

- 

- 

6th  Group  •  Classes  47  to  66 

51 

54  |105 
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Groups  and  Classes. 

Number  of 
Members 
in  each 
Class. 

Number  of 
Members 
in  each 
Series  of 
Classes. 

Total 

Numbers, 

to 

lie  General  Regulations.) 

Erench. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

French. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

French. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Classes  67,  68, 69, 70, 71, 72,  and  73 

2 

2 

4 

14 

14 

28 

7  th  Group- 

Classes  67  to  73 

- 

- 

-- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

14 

28 

Classes  74,  75,  76,  77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 
and  82. 

2 

2 

4 

18 

18 

36 

- 

- 

- 

8th  Group  - 

Classes  74  to  82 

18 

18 

36 

Classes  83,  84,  85,  86,  87,  and  88  - 

2 

2 

4 

12 

12 

24 

_ 

_ 

_ 

9th  Group- 

Classes  83  to  88 

12 

12 

24 

Classes  89,  90,  and  95  - 

3 

4 

7 

9 

12 

21 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Class  91  - 

4 

5 

9 

■  4 

5 

9 

- 

- 

- 

Classes  92, 93,  and  94  - 

2 

2 

4 

6 

6 

12 

- 

- 

— 

10th  Group 

Classes  89  to  95 

19 

23 

42 

Total  number  of  members 
of  Juries  of  Classes. 

Juries  of  Groups. 

_ 

239 

278 

517 

2nd  Group 

Members— Presidents  and  Re¬ 
porters  for  the  8  Juries  of 
Classes. 

“ 

- 

16 

“ 

~ 

3rd  „  - 

Do.  do.  13  do.  - 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

26 

- 

- 

- 

4th  „  - 

Do.  do.  13  do.  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26 

- 

_ 

5th  „  - 

Do.  do.  7  do.  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

- 

- 

_ 

6th  „  - 

Do.  do.  20  do.  - 

- 

— 

- 

- 

40 

- 

- 

_ 

7th  „  - 

Do.  do.  7  do.  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

- 

- 

_ 

8th  „  - 

Do.  do.  9  do.  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

- 

- 

». 

9th  „  - 

Do.  do.  6  do.  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

_ 

10th  „  - 

Do.  do.  7  do.  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

- 

- 

_ 

Vice-Presidents  of  the  9  Juries 
of  Groups. 

- 

7 

11 

18 

7 

11 

18 

Presidents  of  the  9  Juries  of 
Groups. 

SUPERIOR  COUNCIL. 

4 

5 

9 

4 

5 

9 

Groups  2  to 

10. 

Members— Presidents  and  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  9  Juries  of 
Groups. 

“ 

* 

11 

16 

27 

- 

~ 

President — One  of  the  Vice-Pre¬ 
sidents  of  the  Imperial  Com¬ 
mission. 

SPECIAL  JURYpor  the  NEW 
ORDER  OP  REWARD. 

1 

1 

Members  -  -  - 

8 

16 

24 

President— One  of  the  Vice-Pre¬ 
sidents  of  the  Imperial  Com- 
sion 

1 

0 

1 

Totals 

260 

310 

570 

Reserved  -  - 

30- 

Grand  Total 

600 
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TABLE  B. 


Apportionment  of  the  Members  of  the  International  Jury 
amongst  the  different  States,  based  upon  the  Amounts  of 
Space  which  these  States  occupy  in  the  Exhibition. 


Names  of  States. 

Juries  for  the  Fine  Arts,  Agriculture, 
and  Industry. 

(See  II.  and  III.) 

Special 
Jury 
for  the 
New 

Total 

for 

each 

State. 

/• 

(Arranged  according  to  the 
Order  of  the  Spaces 
occupied  by  them  in  the 
Palace.) 

Members 

of 

Juries  of 
Classes. 

a. 

Presidents 

of 

Juries  of 
Groups. 

b.  ' 

Vice- 

Presidents 
of  Juries  of 
Groups. 

c. 

Total 

for 

each 

State. 

d. 

Order 

of 

Reward. 
(See  IV.) 

e. 

France 

239 

5 

7 

251 

9 

260 

Netherlands  - 

4 

4 

*(D 

4 

Belgium  - 

23 

— 

1 

24 

1  (1) 

25 

Prussia  ... 

27 

1 

1 

29 

1 

30 

Minor  States  of  Germany  - 

27 

1 

1 

29 

1 

30 

Austria  ... 

27 

1 

1 

29 

1 

30 

Swiss  Confederation 

Spain  ... 

10 

7 

1 

11 

7 

1 

1  (2) 

12 

8 

Portugal 

4 

— 

— 

4 

*(2) 

4 

Greece  ... 

4 

— 

— 

4 

*(2) 

4 

Denmark  ... 

3 

— 

_ 

3 

*(3) 

3 

Sweden  and  Norway 

8 

— 

— 

8 

1  (3) 

9 

Russia  ... 

11 

— 

1 

12 

1 

13 

Italy  .... 

20 

— 

1 

21 

1  (4) 

22 

Pontifical  States 

1 

— 

1 

*(4) 

1 

Roumanian  Principalities  - 

1 

— 

— 

1 

*(5) 

1 

Ottoman  Empire 

5 

— 

— 

5 

1  (5) 

6 

Egypt 

1 

— 

— 

1 

*(5) 

1 

Various  Asiatic  States 

2 

• — 

— 

2 

1 

8 

Persia  -  -  - 

1 

— 

— 

1 

*(5) 

1 

Various  African  States  and 

2 

— 

— 

2 

*(5) 

2 

Oceania. 

United  States  of  America  - 

8 

__ 

1 

9 

1 

10 

Various  American  States  - 

5 

— 

— 

5 

1 

6 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  - 

77 

2 

3 

82 

3 

85 

Totals  - 

517 

10 

18 

545 

25 

570 

Reserved 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

30 

Total  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

600 

e.  The  asterisks  with  reference  numbers  indicate  the  groupings  together  of  countries, 
which  have  been  found  necessary  in  order  not  to  exceed  the  number  (25)  for  the  Jury 
of  the  new  order  of  reward.  The  apportionment  of  a  juror  to  the  country  most  largely 
represented  is  only  done  here  for  the  sake  of  regularity. 


TABLE  C. 

Summary  of  the  Dates  fixed  for  the  Appointment  and  the 
Labours  of  the  International  Jury. 


Appointment  of  the  Members  of  the  International  Jury 
(Article  3) ;  Members  of  the  Juries  of  Classes  (Articles  8 
and  13) ;  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Juries  of 
Groups  (Articles  9  and  20) ;  Members  of  the  Special  Jury 
(Articles  31  and  32)  -----  - 

Commencement  of  the  first  session  of  the  Special  J ury  for 
the  New  Order  of  Reward  (Article  35) 

Appointment  of  Foreign  Delegates  to  be  attached  to  the 
Juries  of  Classes  (Article  17)  - 
Commencement  of  the  labours  of  the  Juries  of  Classes,  co¬ 
incident  with  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  (Articles  4, 

14,  and  18) . 

Election  of  Reporters  of  J uries  of  Classes  (Article  14) 


Before  1st  December  1866. 
1st  December. 

Before  20th  March  1867. 

1st  April  1867. 

Before  10th  April. 
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Completion  of  the  labours  of  the  Juries  of  Classes  relating 
to  agriculture  and  industry,  and  delivery  of  the  classified 
lists  by  the  Reporters  (Article  18) 

14th  April,  at  latest. 

Commencement  of  the  labours  of  the  Juries  of  Groups  re¬ 
lating  to  agriculture  and  industry  (Article  21) 

15th  April. 

Commencement  of  the. second  session  of  the  Special  Jury 
for  the  New  Order  of  Reward  (Article  36)  - 

15th  April. 

Completion  of  the  preliminary  labours  of  the  Juries  of 
Groups  relating  to  agriculture  and  industry,  and  delivery 
of  the  classified  lists  agreed  to,  specifying  the  proposed 
rewards  (Articles  21  and  22)  -  -  -  -  - 

28th  April,  at  latest. 

Commencement  of  the  session  <3f  the  Superior  Council  for 
agriculture  and  industry  (Article  24)  -  -  -  | 

29th  April. 

Completion  of  the  labours  of  the  Superior  Council  with 
respect  to  the  apportionment  of  the  whole  number  of 
rewards  amongst  the  nine  groups  (Article  24) 

5th  May. 

Commencement  of  the  second  session  of  the  Juries  of  Groups 
relating  to  agriculture  and  industry  (Article  26)  - 

Completion  of  the  labours  of  the  Juries  of  Groups  with 
respect  to  the  apportionment  of  the  awards  amongst  the 
classes  (Article  26)  -----  - 

6th  May. 

12th  May. 

Delivery  of  the  results  of  the  final  apportionment  of  the 
whole  of  the  awards,  at  the  office  of  the  General  Commis¬ 
sioner  (Chapters  II.,  III..  IV.)  - 

14tli  May,  at  latest. 

Grand  distribution  of  the  awards  (Article  5)  - 

1st  July  1867. 

1 

APPENDIX  (L.) 

Report  on  Works  of  Art  by  S.  Redgrave. 


Sir,  Kensington,  6th  April  1868. 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  upon  the  arrangements  made  for  the 
collection  and  exhibition  of  the  objects  comprised  in  the  five  sections  of 
Group  I.  Works  of  Art,  viz.: — 

1.  Paintings  in  oil. 

2.  Water-colour  paintings  and  drawings. 

3.  Sculpture  and  die-sinking. 

4.  Architectural  designs  and  models. 

5.  Engraving,  including  etchings  and  lithography. 

And  also  upon  the  section  forming  the  history  of  labour,  which  was  added  to 
this  group. 

The  Imperial  Commission  determined  that  the  first  of  the  above  five  sections 
should  contain  only  works  executed  since  the  previous  Paris  Exhibition  in 
1855  ;  and  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  felt  that  the  artist  or  the  possessor  of 
his  works  would  not  have  the  same  interests  and  inducements  to  exhibit  as 
the  manufacturer,  and  that  it  was  essential  to  the  due  representation  of  the 
arts  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  employ  a  special  agency  for  this  purpose  (as 
was  the  case  in  the  previous  Exhibition),  and  to  defray  the  expense  of  collect¬ 
ing  The  works,  of  transporting  them  to  and  from  the  Exhibition,  and  also 
paying  the  charges  of  an  insurance  against  all  risks. 

The  general  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  Exhibition  building  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  preceding  report.  The  portions  of  space  assigned  to  the  works 
of  art  and  the  history  of  labour  were  the  two  galleries  immediately  surround¬ 
ing  the  small  enclosed  garden  which  formed  the  centre,  and  the  British  portion 
fell  upon  the  sharp  curve  of  the  conjugate  axis  of  the  oval,  which,  though 
considerable,  was  not  detrimental  to  the  general  effect  of  the  picture  gallery, 
which  was  47  feet  wide,  and  on  the  centre  line  165  feet  long;  but  about 
one-eleventh  part  of  this  space  at  the  west  end  was  assigned  to  America.  The 
walls  were  35  feet  high,  solidly  constructed  in  stone,  and  quite  dry.  The 
floors  were  laid  in  cement.  The  history  of  labour  gallery  was  25  feet  wide 
and  27  feet  high,  and  was  wholly  filled  by  British  objects,  the  United  States 
Commissioner  having  kindly  given  up  the  small  portion  which  would  have 
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fallen  to  America.  The  general  plan  of  the  building,  however,  carrying  the 
main  passages  radiating  from  the  central  garden  through  both  the  galleries, 
inconveniently  opened  six  doors  in  the  portion  assigded  to  the  British  exhi¬ 
bitors,  those  in  the  picture  gallery  being  14  feet  wide  each,  and  too  high  to 
admit  of  a  picture  being  hung  over  them. 

The  proportions  adopted  in  the  construction  of  the  galleries  were  the  same 
as  were  employed  at  Kensington  in  1862,  and  good  provision  was  made  for 
lighting.  A  light  papered  frame  was  fixed  in  the  French  and  the  other  galleries  ; 
a  kind  of  suspended  ceiling,  hanging  down  several  feet  to  temper  the  light. 
But  in  the  British  gallery  a  vela  of  a  thin  textile  material  was  substituted, 
which,  stretched  from  wall  to  wall  at  the  full  height  of  the  gallery,  afforded  at 
all  times  a  pleasantly  subdued  light,  avoiding  the  heavy  effect  of  the  lowered 
frame,  particularly  in  dull  weather.  The  gallery  was  coloured  a  neutral  green 
(which,  however,  became  too  black  by  exposure), the  frieze  a  marme  red,  upon 
which  the  names  of  the  chief  artists  of  the  English  school  were  labelled  in 
gold  letters,  and  the  floor  was  covered  with  a  bordered  kemp  matting,  and 
was  provided  with  convenient  seats.  The  same  arrangements  were  carried 
over  the  portion  of  the  gallery  assigned  to  the  United  States,  all  the  work 
being  carried  out  with  the  greatest  harmony. 

The  Imperial  Commission  had  charged  the  corps  of  Sapeurs  Pompeurs  with 
the  prevention  of  fire  in  the  building,  but  the  question  of  insurance  was  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  British  Commission,  and  it  was  determined  to 
insure  the  whole  of  ‘the  works  in  the  fine  art  group  intrusted  to  them  on  loan 
against  all  risks,  so  long  as  they  remained  in  the  charge  of  the  Commission. 
This  led  to  much  delay  and  difficulty.  The  agents  of  the  insurance  companies, 
as  well  as  officers  of  great  authority  employed  by  the  Commission,  reported 
the  building  as  highly  dangerous,  and  the  risk  and  rate  of  insurance  was  con¬ 
sequently  so  high  that  the  Commissioners  thought  it  incumbent  upon  them,  in 
asking  the  loan  of  works  of  such  great  value,  to  take  the  best  precautions  for 
their  safety.  For  this  purpose  it  was  determined  to  raise  the  walls  of  the 
galleries  by  means  of  strong  iron  fenders,  and  to  secure  the  entrances  by  folding 
doors  of  the  same  material,  to  be  closed  at  night,  and  the  galleries  thus  shut 
off  in  case  of  fire,  were  watched  by  the  Royal  Engineers  in  addition  to  the 
French  corps  and  the  police. 

Very  special  provision  was  also  made  for  the  safe  transport  of  the  works  of 
fine  art  to  and  from  Paris.  On  the  former  Exhibition  they  had  been  sent  by 
Dunkirk  and  subjected  to  transhipment ;  on  the  present  occasion  light  spring 
vans  were  constructed,  into  which  the  pictures,  screwed  to  fitted  frames,  stand¬ 
ing  perpendicularly,  were  slid  on  prepared  grooves,  and  the  vans  sent  by 
passenger  trains,  agents  being  employed  at  Dover  and  Calais  to  see  that,  the 
weather  being  favourable,  the  vans  were  safely  shipped.  Arrangements  were 
also  made  with  the  Customs,  so  that  the  vans,  when  packed  at  the  South  Ken¬ 
sington  Museum,  were  conveyed,  accompanied  throughout  by  an  experienced 
officer  of  the  Museum,  unopened  into  the  Exhibition  building  at  Paris. 

To  form  the  collection  of  works  of  art  for  exhibition,  an  invitation  was 
addressed  by  letter  or  made  known  by  advertisement  to  the  profession,  and 
each  member  of  it  was  invited  to  name,  in  the  order  in  which  he  wished  the 
selection  to  be  made,  four  of  his  works  painted  within  the  prescribed  period  by 
which  he  wished  to  be  represented,  that  application  might  be  made  to  their 
possessors,  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners,  for  such  of  the  works 
named  as  were  selected  by  a  committee  appointed  for  this  purpose.  This 
committee  consisted  of  Sir  Francis  Grant,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  ; 
Mr.  Frederick  Taylor,  President  of  the  Water  Colour  Society;  Mr.  Hurlstone, 
President  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists  ;  Mr.  Warren,  President  of  the 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  ;  and  Mr.  Richard  Redgrave,  R.A.,  the 
Inspector-General  for  Art. 

Every  exertion  was  made  to  obtain  the  loan  of  the  works  thus  selected,  but 
in  many  cases  unsuccessfully .  In  each  recurring  Exhibition  the  difficulty  of 
borrowing  works  of  art  increases.  The  works  to  be  exhibited  were  necessarily 
all  recent  purchases.  Owners  grow  more  reluctant  to  lend  their  treasures 
(especially  when  newly  acquired),  leaving  gaps  in  their  galleries  or  on  the 
walls  of  their  apartments ;  and  in  this  instance  the  difficulty  was  enhanced  by 
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the  fact  that  their  property  had  to  cross  the  sea  for  exhibition  in  a  foreign 
country ;  while  in  many  cases  no  amount  of  insurance  would  have  been  deemed 
a  compensation  for  loss  or  injury.  Her  Majesty  was  a  large  and  most  gra¬ 
cious  contributor.  Her  Ministers  made  particular  provision  for  the  due 
representation  of  British  art  as  a  national  object,  and  a  special  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  passed  to  indemnify  trustees  who  lent  works  for  exhibition.  But  it 
was  both  a  discouragement  and  a  deterring  example  to  private  contributors 
that  the  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  declined  to  lend  any  of  the  national 
pictures,  which  unfortunately  left  two  of  England’s  most  distinguished  painters 
quite  unrepresented,  and  weakened  the  representation  of  others. 

The  selection  of  the  architectural  designs  and  models  formed  an  exception 
to  the  above  plan.  It  was  undertaken  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  carried  out  by  a  committee  of  that  body,  which  also  superin¬ 
tended  the  arrangement  of  the  works  in  the  Exhibition. 

The  limited  space  in  the  gallery  rendered  the  appropriate  arrangement  of 
the  paintings  a  task  of  some  difficulty.  In  the  galleries  appropriated  to  France 
and  other  countries  the  pictures  were  raised  nearly  four  feet  from  the  floor, 
and  were  hung  to  the  extreme  height  of  the  wall.  In  the  English  gallery  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  keep  the  hanging  line  as  low  as  possible,  so  that  the 
greatest  number  of  pictures  might  be  brought  nearer  the  eye,  and  it  was  fixed 
at  2  ft.  3  in.  from  the  floor,  while  the  average  height  of  the  hanging  did  not 
exceed  15  feet,  or  nearly  10  feet  lower  than  in  the  French  galleries.  The 
gallery  contained  on  the  walls  161  oil  paintings,  the  works  of  123  artists ;  and 
on  screens  placed  transversely  in  the  centre  of  the  gallery  138  water  colour 
paintings,  by  90  artists.  The  sculpture,  comprising  busts,  medallions,  with 
four  groups,  in  all  17  works,  by  12  exhibitors,  was  also  arranged  in  the  picture 
gallery. 

But  no  place  could  be  found  in  the  gallery  for  the  architectural  designs 
and  models.  The  section  comprised  88  drawings  and  three  models,  the  works 
of  58  exhibitors,  to  which  were  added  86  photographs  of  architectural  designs  ; 
and,  making  the  best  provision  for  them  which  the  circumstances  admitted, 
they  were  arranged  near  the  entrance  to  the  gallery,  occupying  small  spaces 
divided  off  by  screens,  which  afforded  little  means  for  their  proper  classification 
and  display. 

For  the  remaining  section,  engraving,  including  etching  and  lithography, 
the  same  description  of  space  outside  the  gallery  was  provided.  The  section 
included  48  works  in  line  and  mezzotint  by  23  engravers  ;  many  examples  on 
wood  (now  so  largely  employed  in  book  illustration)  by  13  exhibitors  ;  with 
etchings  contributed  by  eight,  and  lithographs  by  two  exhibitors. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  art  of  the  English  school  received  its  full  illus¬ 
tration.  The  increased  difficulty  of  borrowing  valuable  works  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibition  has  already  been  mentioned.  Added  to  this,  the  artists  them¬ 
selves  showed  much  indifference.  They  had,  indeed,  little  interest  in  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  their  works  in  Paris,  where  their  art  does  not  find  much  sympathy, 
and  has  little  sale  on  the  continent.  The  known  insufficiency  of  the  gallery 
(which  led  to  the  painful  necessity  of  hanging  some  good  pictures  where  they 
could  not  be  adequately  seen),  and  the  arrangement  of  the  oil  and  water  colour 
paintings  together,  were  also  grounds  of  discouragement.  With  regard  to  the 
|  sculpture,  the  means  for  its  suitable  display  were  so  inadequate  that  Her  Ma- 
|  jesty’s  Commissioners  were  unable  to  promise  appropriate  space,  and  declined 
I  to  undertake,  as  was  done  in  respect  to  the  paintings,  the  expense  and  respon- 
sibility  of  transporting  the  works  of  the  sculptors  to  and  from  Paris.  The 
ij  gallery  was,  notwithstanding,  a  resort  of  much  interest,  and  the  works  of  the 
|  English  artists  did  not  fail  to  find  many  admirers. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  report  that,  notwithstanding  the  delays  consequent  upon 
the  alterations  deemed  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  pictures,  the  whole  of 
|  the  arrangements  were  finished  and  the  gallery  was  rendered  in  all  respects 
I  complete  for  the  opening  ceremonial.  The  paintings  were  hung,  a  descriptive 
i  label  in  French  and  English  was  attached  to  each,  and  the  catalogue  in  four 
I  languages  was  also  ready  for  distribution  and  sale. 

|  The  interesting  section,  the  history  of  labour,  which  was  added  to  the  fine 
j  arts  group,  was  not  completed  till  about  one  month  after  the  opening  of  the 
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Exhibition,  difficulties  having  arisen  which  prevented  its  prompt  completion 
and  due  development.  Of  these  may  he  mentioned  the  uncertainty  which  pre¬ 
vailed  as  to  the  assured  safety,  more  especially  of  this  section,  from  fire  as  well 
as  from  the  effects  of  damp,  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  not  feeling  war¬ 
ranted  in  exhibiting  under  any  risk  unique  treasures  which  it  must  have  been 
impossible  to  replace,  and  before  all,  those  which  had  been  intrusted  to  them 
on  loan. 

The  section  nevertheless  contained  works  of  great  antiquarian  and  art 
interest.  Fine  examples  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  jewellery  and  trinkets,  china 
and  porcelain  wares,  examples  of  early  armour,  a  well-arranged  selection  of 
flint  implements  and  implements  of  the  bronze  age,  a  complete  series  of  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  works  of  our  chief  engravers,  and  of  the  early  seals  of  the  municipal 
and  other  corporate  bodies,  with  some  unique  photographs  of  the  highly 
decorated  ancient  architecture  of  our  Indian  empire. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  & c. 

The  Executive  Commissioner  of  the  Sam.  Redgrave. 

Paris  International  Exhibition. 
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Statement  respecting  the  Buildings,  &c.,  constructed 
in  the  Park  by  the  British  Executive  Commission. 


The  Imperial  Commission  in  their  General  Regulations,  issued  for  the 
instruction  of  foreign  commissions,  decided  that  certain  classes  of  objects 
should  not  be  exhibited  in  the  main  building,  but  that  they  should  be  shown 
in  supplementary  buildings  to  be  erected  in  the  park  and  on  the  quay  ; 
and  as  the  cost  and  responsibility  of  those  various  supplementary  buildings 
were  thrown  on  the  respective  countries  requiring  them,  it  became  necessary 
for  the  British  Commission  to  provide  buildings,  &c.  for  the  following  classes 
of  objects  : — 


On  Quay. 

I.  Building  for  exhibition  of  marine  engines  and  naval  apparatus. 

II.  Shed  for  exhibition  of  lifeboat  and  apparatus  for  saving  life,  &c. 

III.  Structure  for  exhibition  of  Admiralty  and  other  boats. 

In  the  Park. 

I.  Shed  for  exhibition  of  ordnance  and  other  war  material  sent  by  War 

Department. 

II.  Ditto  for  ordnance,  &c.  sent  by  private  manufacturers. 

III.  Hut  for  exhibition  of  barrack,  stable,  and  hospital  fittings,  & c. 

IV.  Shed  for  exhibition  of  agricultural  machinery  and  apparatus. 

Y.  Structure  for  exhibition  of  electric  light,  fog  horns,  &c.  sent  by  Trinity 
House. 

YI.  Building  for  testing  heating  and  lighting  apparatus. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  Imperial  Commission  required  the  different 
countries  taking  part  in  the  Exhibition  to  provide  their  own  motive  power, 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  machinery  which  it  was  desired  to  show  in  motion, 
the  Imperial  Commission  paying  the  cost  of  the  same  up  to  a  certain  amount. 
It  therefore  became  necessary  for  the  British  Commission  to  erect  a  boiler 
house  and  chimney  for  the  supply  of  the  necessary  steam  power. 

The  Imperial  Commission  assigned  to  each  country  a  certain  amount  of 
space  in  the  park,  contiguous  to  their  allotments  in  the  main  building,  and 
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required  that  this  space  should  be  turfed,  laid  out,  and  planted  at  the  expense  Expense  of 
of  the  foreign  commissions,  according  to  the  national  styles  of  gardening  in  laying  out 
vogue  in  the  respective  countries.  Conditions  were  however  attached,  re-  p^ed^on 
quiring  that  certain  paths  and  vistas  should  be  preserved ;  these  conditions,  BritishCoin- 
to  a  great  extent,  influenced  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  various  construe-  mission, 
tions,  and  increased  their  cost,  necessitating  in  some  instances  the  construction 
of  two  buildings,  when  one  would  have  sufficed.  Captain  Testing,  Royal 
Engineers,  was  charged  by  the  British  Commission  with  the  superintendence 
and  control  of  the  various  buildings  and  constructions  to  be  erected  in  the 
British  portion  of  the  park,  and  on  the  quay ;  but  his  duties  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington  not  allowing  of  his  absence  for  the  time  necessary  for  the  completion 
of  the  various  works,  Captain  Webber,  R.E.,  took  charge  of  them  in  his 
absence,  and  the  following  report  is  compiled  from  the  joint  reports  furnished 
by  those  two  officers. 


I _ Shed  for  Exhibition  of  Marine  Engines  and  Naval  Appara  tus  on  the 

Quay. 

By  special  agreement  the  Imperial  Commission  undertook  the  construction  Shed  for 
of  this  building,  the  British  Commission  paying  the  cost.  marine 

The  building  was  situated  on  the  Berge  or  Quay  on  the  right  of  the  Pont  de  en§mes> 
Jena ;  the  returning  wall  of  the  roadway  formed  the  back  of  the  shed. 

The  cost,  including  a  moiety  of  the  expense  of  the  construction  of  a  tunnel 

(which  was  necessary  as  a  means  of  communication  from  the  park  to  the  berge), 

was  2,800/.  The  building  was  not  nearly  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  objects 

for  which  it  was  erected  when  they  had  arrived  from  England,  and  long  after  Roadway 

Mr.  Penn’s  marine  engines  had  arrived  it  was  impossible  to  bring  them  into  not  formed 

the  building,  on  account  of  the  roadway  leading  to  it  not  having  been  ln  lme‘ 

formed.  Indeed  it  was  not  until  the  Imperial  Commission  had  been  informed 

that,  unless  the  roadway  was  rendered  passable,  the  British  Commission 

would  cause  the  necessary  work  to  be  executed  to  render  it  so,  and  deduct  the 

cost  from  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  Imperial  Commission,  that  the  road  was 

completed. 

It  must  however  be  admitted  that  this  building,  as  well  as  all  other  works 
on  the  berge,  was  greatly  retarded  by  the  unusual  height  to  which  the  waters 
of  the  Seine  rose,  overflowing  the  banks,  and  preventing  all  work  from  being 
commenced  until  a  very  late  date. 


II.—  Shed  for  Exhibition  of  Lifeboat ,  and  Apparatus  for  saving  Life  at  Sea. 

This  building  was  situated  next  to  the  marine  shed,  with  which  it  commu-  Shed  for 
nicated,  and  was  constructed  of  wood.  It  was  not  commenced  until  the  14th  lifeboat, 
March,  as  the  Imperial  Commission  had  not,  until  that  date,  filled  up  and  &c‘ 
levelled  the  ground  on  which  it  was  to  stand. 


Exhibition  of  Admiralty  and  other  Boats. 

The  Admiralty  having,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Navi-  Boats,  &c. 
gation,  of  which  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  was  President,  decided  to 
send  to  Paris  for  exhibition  a  complete  set  of  ships’  boats  in  use  in  Her 
Majesty’s  Navy,  including  a  steam  launch ;  and  having  also  required  that 
they  should  be  exhibited  under  cover,  with  facilities  for  showing  them  both  in 
and  out  of  the  water,  it  was  considered  that  the  best  method  of  fulfilling 
these  requirements  would  be  to  make  use  of  one  of  the  large  barges  used  on 
the  Seine  for  river  traffic,  and  to  erect  over  it  a  roof  which  would  sufficiently 
overhang  the  sides  to  afford  cover  for  the  boats  alongside  of  the  barge,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  sufficiently  strongly  constructed  to  allow  of  the  boats  being 
hoisted  to  the  overhanging  beams,  in  the  same  manner  as  on  board  vessels.  t?om  X  1 
The  barge  itself  being  decked  on  a  level  with  the  gunwale,  afforded  admirable 
space  for  the  exhibition  of  the  lighter  description  of  pleasure  boats,  canoes, 

&c.  forwarded  for  exhibition  by  private  individuals.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  space  underneath  the  deck  so  formed  was  used  as  a  cabin  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  sailors  sent  in  charge  of  the  boats. 
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Captain  Festing,  who  superintended  the  arrangements  and  necessary  con¬ 
structions,  selected  from  a  builder  at  Compiegne  a  barge  of  about  140  feet 
long  by  27  feet  broad  and  6  feet  deep,  and  of  500  tons  burden.  The  roof  was. 
carried  on  principals,  the  uprights  resting  on  the  gunwale,  and  the  horizontal 
beams  projecting  seven  feet  beyond  the  ends  of  the  uprights  ;  the  rafters 
projecting  a  still  further  distance  of  seven  feet,  by  which  ample  shelter  was 
afforded.  MM.  Sansarde  and  Leroux  constructed  the  superstructure,  the 
materials,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  buildings,  remaining  their  property  at  the 
close  of  the  Exhibition. 

Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  from  the  French  navigation 
authorities  permission  to  moor  the  barge  off  the  quay  opposite  the  Exhibition^ 
as  it  was  alleged  that  it  would  obstruct  the  navigation  of  the  river.  After 
some  little  delay  permission  was  however  obtained,  and  the  Admiralty  barge 
became  one  of  the  most  popular  and  interesting  features  of  the  Exhibition. 


Buildings  in  the  Park. 

Shed  for  Exhibition  of  Ordnance  and  other  War  Material  sent  by  War 
Department. 

The  War  Office  having  demanded  a  considerable  covered  space  for  the 
exhibition  of  guns  and  other  war  material,  the  cheapest  possible  form  of  shed 
was  devised.  In  consideration  of  the  diverse  sizes  and  nature  of  the.  various 
objects  to  be  exhibited,  the  best  form  suitable  for  the  purpose  was  considered 
to  be  that  of  a  high  nave  with  lower  aisles,  crossed  by  a  transept  like  a  gothic 
church.  It  was  executed  in  timber  work  of  the  lightest  description,  and 
covered  with  tarred  brown  paper  laid  on  boarding.  Its  dimensions  were — - 
length,  175  feet ;  width  across  the  aisles,  50  feet ;  length  of  transept,  62  feet ; 
height  to  ridge,  35  feet. 

The  building  was  found  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended 
exceedingly  well.  It  was  unfortunately  delayed  in  its  completion  on  account 
of  its  having  been  blown  down  during  a  heavy  gale  of  wind,  which  occurred 
whilst  it  was  in  progress  of  construction.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the 
building  was  ready  and  the  contents  arranged  within  a  few  days  of  the  opening 
of  the  Exhibition  on  the  1st  April. 

Shed  for  Exhibition  of  Materiel  of  War  sent  by  Private  Exhibitors. 

This  erection,  nearly  similar  in  form  to  the  last,  was  of  the  following  dimen¬ 
sions  : — Length,  120  feet ;  width  across  the  aisles,  42  feet ;  height,  30  feet. 
The  contract  for  its  construction  was  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Deodor  and 
Jousse.  These  gentlemen  were  renowned  as  skilful  carpenters,  and  all  work 
done  under  their  superintendence  was  well  executed ;  but  they  had  undertaken 
such  a  large  quantity  of  work  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  that  they  bad  to  underlet 
most  of  the  work,  and  their  resources  at  a  time  when  most  necessary,  com¬ 
pletely  broke  down  ;  they  were  consequently  unable  to  complete  their  contracts 
by  the  specified  date. 

This  building,  like  that  for  the  War  Department,  was  covered  with  tarred 
paper.  The  process  consists  in  unrolling  the  paper  in  horizontal  overlapping 
courses  on  the  roof,  and  cutting  it  off  so  as  to  leave  enough  to  turn  under  the 
eave.  Small  nails  are  driven  in  at  the  joint  so  that  a  light  fillet  of  wood  when 
nailed  on  shall  coyer  the  heads  of  each  row.  The  paper  is  then  tarred  and 
sanded,  and  the  fillets,  which  have  been  previously  coloured,  are  nailed  on  at 
intervals  of  about  18  inches  in  a  vertical  direction.  When  well  stretched  and 
nailed  with  clean  made  fillets  coloured  red,  the  roof  presents  a  very  neat 
appearance,  and  ought  to  remain  tolerably  water-tight  for  two  seasons,  but  it 
will  not  bear  being  walked  on.  It  costs  in  Paris  10 d.  a  yard. 

Each  building  was  painted  white  externally,  the  fillets  covering  the  joints 
being  red.  Internally  the  walls  were  a  dark  Indian  red,  and  the  roofs  a  pale 
green.  Flagstaff's  were  placed  on  the  ridge  and  battened  boards  and  ladders 
for  ascending.  The  ornamental  ridges  used  on  wooden  buildings  of  this  kind 
are  to  be  had  in  Paris  at  prices  varying  from  3  to  6  francs  the  lineal  metre. 
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It  would  have  been  a  more  economical  and  convenient  arrangement  to  have 
exhibited  the  war  material  sent  by  the  War  Department  and  that  sent  by 
private  exhibitors  in  one  building,  but  this  was  found  to  be  impossible,  on 
account  of  the  regulations  of  the  Imperial  Commission,  referred  to  above, 
relative  to  keeping  certain  vistas  clear,  which  prevented  the  British  executive 
obtaining  on  any  one  spot  in  the  space  in  the  park  allotted  to  Great  Britain  a 
site  sufficiently  large  for  the  purpose. 

Hut  for  Exhibition  of  Barrack ,  Hospital ,  and  Stable  Fittings. 

The  War  Department  having  included  in  the  objects  sent  for  exhibition  a 
complete  set  of  the  furniture,  fittings,  &c.  in  use  in  the  British  army  for  a 
soldier’s  barrack-room,  recreation  room,  hospital  ward,  troop  stable,  &c.,  it 
was  judged  most  convenient  to  show  them  in  a  series  of  rooms  to  be  con¬ 
structed  for  the  purpose.  A  plan  was  furnished  by  the  barrack  branch  of  the 
War  Office  showing  the  general  design  of  the  hut  proposed,  leaving  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  materials  only  to  be  chosen. 

This  “  barrack  hut  ”  was  to  consist  of  five  sections.  The  first  was  to  be  a 
specimen  of  a  hospital  ward  with  its  accessories  of  washing  rooms,  water- 
closets,  &c. ;  the  next  section  contained  the  fittings,  &c.  of  a  soldier’s  “  recrea¬ 
tion  room then  came  a  specimen  of  a  troop  stable,  followed  by  a  non-com¬ 
missioned  officer’s  room ;  and  at  the  end  a  specimen  section  of  a  soldier’s 
barrack  room,  with  all  the  furniture,  &c.,  and  the  usual  accessories  of  lava¬ 
tories,  &c. 

The  method  of  construction  considered  best  for  this  was  one  in  very  common 
use  in  Paris  ;  a  framework  of  rough  timber  is  filled  in  with  blocks  of  old 
plaster  work  and  the  whole  flushed  with  plaster,  the  rooms  were  ceiled  and 
limewhited  inside,  and  finished  so  as  to  represent  (as  far  as  possible)  internally 
the  various  parts  of  barracks.  Of  course  no  consideration  was  given  to  the 
external  appearance. 

Shed  for  Exhibition  of  Agricultural  Machines  and  Implements. 

A  very  large  space  having  been  demanded  by  the  manufacturers  of  agricul¬ 
tural  machinery,  and  it  being  impossible  to  find  a  site  sufficiently  large  for  the 
purpose  in  the  space  in  the  park  allotted  to  Great  Britain,  the  Imperial 
Commission  granted  a  special  site  for  the  purpose,  consisting  of  a  long  narrow 
strip  of  ground  adjoining  the  Avenue  Suffren.  The  dimensions  of  the  building 
to  be  erected  were,  therefore,  of  necessity  influenced  by  the  form  of  the 
ground.  The  shed  was  610  feet  long,  and  37  feet  broad,  and  30  feet  high  to 
the  tie  beam.  The  principals  were  of  timber,  and  supported  on  wooden  posts, 
the  back  was  boarded,  but  had  some  windows,  the  front  was  open  to  a  height 
of  1 7  feet,  and  glazed  above  that.  The  roof  was  covered  with  tarred  paper 
laid  on  boarding,  but  there  was  a  skylight  running  the  length  of  the  building 
in  order  that  those  exhibitors  who  wished  to  put  an  upper  stage  over  their 
spaces  might  have  a  sufficiently  good  light. 

It  was  built  by  Deodor  and  Jousse,  at  a  total  cost  of  2,425/.  It  was 
commenced  and  nearly  finished  by  1st  of  March.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
bad  work  in  it.  Eventually  the  contractors  were  compelled  to  pay  for  a 
portion  of  the  necessary  alterations  and  repairs  consequent  on  their  bad 
work.  But  no  redress  could  be  obtained  for  the  inconvenience  the  exhibitors 
were  put  to,  which,  unfortunately  could  not  be  quickly  prevented,  at  the 
time  the  weather  was  worst,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labour  during  the  month 
of  April. 


Structure  for  Exhibition  of  Electric  Light ,  Fog  Horns ,  Sfc.  sent  by  the 
Trinity  House. 

The  Trinity  House  board,  being  very  desirous  of  exhibiting  one  of  their 
electric  lights  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  would  be  seen  if  fixed  on  an 
ordinary  lighthouse,  requested  that  some  structure  of  sufficient  height  should 
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be  provided.  A  timber  scaffolding  was  evidently  the  only  erection  which 
could  be  made  in  the  very  short  time  left.  MM.  Deodor  and  Jousse  were, 
therefore,  invited  to  tender  for  the  erection  of  a  scaffold  145  feet  high,  which 
should  have  sufficient  stability  to  answer  the  purpose  required.  This  they 
undertook  to  do,  and  to  have  the  work  completed  ready  for  the  reception  of 
the  lantern  by  the  20th  February. 

Messrs.  Deodor  and  Jousse  sublet  the  contract  to  a  foreman  of  carpenters, 
who  was  aided  by  about  30  scaffold-makers,  the  only  class  of  men  who  could 
have  undertaken  it.  In  five  weeks  the  required  height  of  145  feet  had  been 
reached,  so  that,  on  the  1st  April,  the  framing  for  the  reception  of  the 
lantern  was  almost  completed,  and  on  the  15th  the  installation  of  the  lantern 
commenced. 

The  dimensions  of  the  four  principal  timbers  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  scaffolding  were  2  feet  square,  and  were  placed  at  the  angles  of  a  square 
of  40  feet  side.  These  were  reinforced  by  four  spurs  placed  on  the  diagonals 
of  the  square,  with  their  feet  at  a  distance  of  25  feet,  and  reaching  to  a  height 
of  35  feet.  The  length  of  the  side  of  platform  for  carrying  the  lantern 
was  18  feet. 

Inside  the  square,  formed  by  the  first-mentioned  principal  timbers,  were 
four  other  uprights,  and  between  these  and  the  outer  ones  were  the  steps 
leading  to  the  lantern.  Necessary  rigidity  was  given  by  cross  bearing  in  the 
usual  manner. 

A  small  wooden  chalet  was  constructed  near  the  foot  of  the  scaffolding  for 
the  electrical  machinery,  the  cost  of  this,  together  with  boarding  in  the  top 
^  which  was  found  to  be  necessary),  altering  the  gallery,  putting  up  handrails, 
painting,  &c.  caused  a  considerable  excess  over  the  original  contract  price  for 
the  lighthouse. 

The  scaffold  poles  were  left  in  their  original  rough  state,  it  was  intended  to 
have  painted  them,  but,  on  account  of  the  personal  risk,  the  workmen 
demanded  an  enormous  price  for  the  work,  which  was,  therefore,  abandoned. 
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Building  for  testing  Heating  and  Lighting  Apparatus. 

This  building  consisted  internally  of  one  room,  40  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  two 
others,  18  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  was  constructed  of  rough  masonry  with  brick 
quoins.  The  building  was  used  as  a  means  of  exhibiting,  in  its  construction, 
building  materials  and  contrivances,  and  manufacturers  of  these  materials 
were  invited  to  contribute  specimens  of  their  manufactures  which  might  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  building,  and  thus  show  practically  the  uses 
to  which  such  materials  might  be  put. 

Many  manufacturers  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  which  was  then 
afforded  them,  and  contributed  the  specimens  of  their  manufactures,  such 
as  : — 

Hoofing  tiles. 

Encaustic  and  other  tiles  for  pavements. 

Chimney  pots. 

Terra-cotta. 

Window  shutters,  & c.  &c. 

Considerable  delay  was,  however,  caused  in  the  completion  of  the  building 
by  the  non-arrival  of  materials  promised.  In  one  case  a  vessel  containing  a 
great  portion  of  the  roofing  tiles  was  delayed  for  a  considerable  time,  from 
having  to  put  back  twice  through  stress  of  weather  on  her  passage  from 
Bridgewater  to  the  Seine. 

A  more  detailed  notice  on  this  building  will  be  found  in  Captain  Webber’s 
Testing  House  Heport.  (See  Yol.  IV.) 

The  Park. 

Throughout  the  Champ  de  Mars  the  laying  out  the  main  avenues  and 
roads,  and  the  planting  of  standard  trees  was  undertaken  by  the  Imperial 
Commission,  but  the  following  works  were  charged  to  the  several  foreign 
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commissions,  the  Imperial  Commission,  however,  offering  to  have  the  work 
executed  in  accordance  with  certain  stated  prices,  namely:  — 

Planting  with  shrubs,  including  preparing  the  soil,  &c.,  3*83  fr.  the  metre 
superficial. 

Levelling,  supplying,  and  spreading  alluvial!  .  f  ,  sunerficial 

soil  for  grass  0-20  metre  thick  -  -J  7U  n.  tne  metre  superficial. 

Laying  down  in  grass  -  -  -  *40  fr. 

Laying  down  water  pipes,  watering,  mowing, 


and  conservancy 

Total  for  grass  per  metre 


ditto. 

ditto. 
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Making  secondary  roads  and  paths,  *85  fr.  the  metre  superficial. 

Garden  flowers,  including  planting,  from  *25  fr.  to  ’50  fr.  each. 

Hire,  &c.  of  iron  trellis  edging,  1*19  fr.  the  metre  lineal. 

Considering  the  state  in  which  the  grounds  were  in  the  month  of  February 
1867,  a  number  of  unfinished  erections  arising  out  of  a  sea  of  mud,  it  was 
astonishing  the  change  that  took  place  by  the  end  of  April,  when  the  park 
presented  a  neat  appearance,  with  luxuriant  grass  plots  and  beds  of  flowers,  &e. 

As  a  place  for  large  objects,  this  especial  feature  of  the  Exhibition,  the  park, 
presented  a  very  favourable  site.  The  facilities  for  circulation  in  the  central 
building  were  approximately  continued  in  it,  resulting  in  a  uniform  dispersion 
of  the  visitors.  Few  parts  could  be  said  to  have  been  secluded,  so  that  even¬ 
tually  it  was  regretted  that  many  large  objects  which  were  within  had  not 
been  placed  out  of  doors.  As  it  was  tents,  camp  equipage,  objects  for  equita¬ 
tion,  musketry  instruction,  &c.,  from  amongst  the  war  material,  found  their 
way  to  the  surrounding  grass.  And  such  objects  as  Messrs.  Lassie's  pile 
engine,  coal  and  other  metallurgical  specimens,  Mulready’s  tomb  in  terra-cotta 
by  Mr.  Fulham,  Minton’s  vases,  meteorological  instruments,  &c.  were  placed 
at  angles  of  walks  and  other  situations  where  they  could  be  well  seen  and 
also  prove  ornamental. 

Where  ironwork  for  gates,  railings,  posts,  and  horticultural  purposes  could 
have  been  admirably  shown  the  British  manufacturer  neglected  the  chance, 
and  allowed  the  French  to  leave  him  far  behind  in  all  that  belonged  to  that 
class  of  articles. 

Two  small  buildings  only  were  erected  by  British  exhibitors.  One  by 
Mr.  Bimmel,  in  which  he  made  and  sold  perfume,  consisted  in  a  small  wooden 
u  chalet.”  The  other  by  Messrs.  Bunnett,  who,  in  exhibiting  their  revolving 
shutters,  accommodated  the  “  Engineer  ”  newspaper  with  an  office. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  sum  provided  in  the  estimate  for  each 
work,  the  actual  cost,  and  the  cost  per  cubic  foot  of  each  building  :  — 


Estimate. 

Cost. 

Per  Cube 

Foot. 

Boiler  house  and  chimney 

2,700 

£  s.  d. 
2,662  11  11 

d. 

Testing  house  - 

1,000 

1,801  15  10 

5f 

Shed  for  marine  engines  -  -  ! 

Share  of  tunnel,  quay,  &c.  -  -  j 

4,500 

4,500  0  0 

Buildings  for  War  Office  : 

Shed  for  war  material  -  -  j 

1,958 

/  931  10  11 

If 

Barrack  hut  -  -  -  j 

j  912  0  0 

Building  for  ordnance  (private) 

7  50 

611  18  3 

4 

,,  agricultural  machinery 

2,870 

2,425  5  1 

3 

4 

Exhibition  of  Admiralty  and  other  boats 
(including  lifeboats)  - 

1,000 

679  18  7 

Lighthouse  - 

750 

1,376  6  0 

Cost  of 

different 

buildings. 
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Report  on  the  Steam  and  Motive  Power  Arrangements 
of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  by  Captain  Fred. 
Beaumont,  R.E. 


Gas  and 
water 

charged  for. 


Arrange¬ 
ments  for 
the  supply 
of  motive 
power. 


Provisions  of 
contract. 


Sum  allowed 
for  horse¬ 
power  in¬ 
sufficient. 


Contracts 

subdivided. 


In  all  previous  International  Exhibitions,  the  motive  power,  with  gas  and 
water  required  by  exhibitors,  have  been  gratuitously  found  by  the  country  in 
which  the  Exhibition  was  held ;  but  the  French  Commissioners  of  1867 
departed  from  this  rule  and  charged  for  the  two  latter,  while  the  former  was 
let  to  contractors  at  so  low  a  rate  that  the  service  could  not  be  properly  per¬ 
formed  except  at  a  loss. 

At  the  preliminary  meetings  of  the  Imperial  Commission  to  decide  on  the 
general  arrangements  for  the  forthcoming  Exhibition,  the  question  of  the 
supply  of  motive  power  was  debated,  and  it  was  thought  better  to  depart  from 
the  plan  usually  observed,  when  the  Commission  would  have  accepted  the 
responsibility  of  properly  driving  all  the  machinery,  and  instead  to  let  the 
service  by  contract,  making  its  provision  a  part  of  the  Exhibition  itself  ;  the 
resolution  of  the  Commission,  therefore,  took  the  following  shape,  that  there 
should  be  no  central  source  of  power,  but  that  certain  points  outside  the 
building,  corresponding  to  the  allotments  of  the  different  countries,  should  be 
selected  as  sites  for  boiler  houses  whence  the  steam  should  be  taken  as 
required  to  the  prime  movers  inside  ;  that  the  amount  of  power  required  by 
each  country  should  be  assessed  ;  and  that  a  certain  sum  should  be  paid  for  its 
provision  by  the  Imperial  Commission  to  contractors  undertaking  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  supplying  it  ;  further,  it  was  hoped  that  contractors  would  be  found 
among  the  exhibitors  of  the  respective  countries,  in  which  case  preference 
could  be  given  to  them  over  all  others — thus  Germany  would  be  served  by  a 
German,  England  by  an  English  contractor,  and  so  on. 

The  leading  features  of  the  contract  were  as  follows  :  — 

1.  To  provide  all  the  engine  power,  boilers,  boiler  houses,  chimneys,  &c. 
&c.  necessary. 

2.  To  fit  up  all  steam  pipes  necessary  for  the  due  transmission  of  the  steam 
to  and  from  the  engines. 

3.  To  provide  and  fix  all  shafting,  with  the  necessary  pulleys,  plumber-blocks, 
and  bearings. 

4.  To  provide  all  labour,  coal,  oil,  and  stores  necessary  to  keep  the  above 
in  motion  during  the  time,  and  for  the  hours  stipulated  by  the  Commission. 

For  these  services  a  sum  of  600  francs  (24/.)  was  allowed  for  each  horse  power 
indicated  on  the  line  of  shafting  up  to  the  stipulated  amount ;  if  less  than  that 
power  was  given  a  corresponding  deduction  was  to  be  made,  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  greater  amount  was  developed,  no  claim  for  extra  payment  would 
be  recognised. 

This  sum,  24/.,  was  insufficient  to  enable  the  contractors  to  cover  their 
expenses.  lienee,  taking  that  into  consideration  and  the  indefinite  nature 
of  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  service  to  be  performed,  it  was  unlikely  that 
foreign  contractors  could  be  found  to  undertake  it ;  moreover,  they  would  have 
had  to  incur  a  heavy  outlay  for  work,  the  bulk  of  which  would  not  answer 
their  purpose  as  exhibitors ;  the  service,  too,  would  have  had  toffiave  been  done 
abroad,  which  would  have  placed  them  at  a  disadvantage  with  their  French 
rivals. 

From  all  these  reasons  together,  it  came  about  that  few  besides  the  French 
appeared  as  furnishers  of  motive  power,  and  they  subdivided  their  contracts ; 
thus,  though  a  single  person  contracted  with  the  Imperial  Commission,  he 
arranged  with  one  to  supply  the  building,  with  another  the  engine,  a  third  the 
shafting,  while  he,  perhaps,  furnished  the  boilers,  the  privilege  of  being  an  ex¬ 
hibitor  in  Class  52  making  up  the  difference  between  expenditure  and  share  of 
the  money  paid  by  the  Commission.  I  do  not  think  this  arrangement  for  pro- 
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viding  power  is  a  good  one  even  when  such  a  sum  is  paid  as  to  coyer  reason¬ 
able  expenses,  and  thus  render  inexcusable  petty  economies  at  the  expense  of 
the  exhibitors  to  be  served. 

The  success  of  the  machinery  department  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the 
proper  supply  of  motive  power ;  it  should  be  directly  under  the  Executive 
Commissioner,  and  nothing  ought  to  be  allowed  to  endanger  it,  nor  should  it 
be  made  in  any  degree  the  subject  of  speculation ;  as  it  was,  there  were  serious 
complaints  in  some  of  the  foreign  sections  of  want  of  steam,  and  hours  had 
occasionally  to  be  arranged  when  the  different  classes  might  work  so  that  all 
should  not  attempt  to  run  together. 

The  English  Executive  Commissioner  anticipated  the  difficulty,  if  not  the 
impossibility,  of  obtaining  an  English  contractor  willing  to  work  under  the 
Imperial  Commission  and  accept  their  terms  ;  and  he  had,  moreover,  a  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  1855  Exhibition,  when  the  English  machinery,  though  ready, 
could  not  run,  as  the  French  steam  arrangements  were  incomplete  ;  he,  there¬ 
fore,  made  the  following  proposal  :  to  take  the  sum  that  would  have  been  paid 
by  the  Imperial  Commission,  and  to  relieve  them  from  all  responsibility — a 
proposition  which  was  at  once  accepted  and  carried  out.  The  amount  of  horse 
power  agreed  upon  was  100,  and  the  sum  to  be  paid  (at  24 1.  per  horse  power) 
was  consequently  2,400/.  ;  but  this  estimate  was  insufficient,  and  if  only  that 
amount  had  been  provided  half  the  English  machinery  would  have  been 
standing.  The  force  actually  generated  by  the  boilers  in  the  shape  of  steam 
was  about  220  horse  power. 

An  appeal  was  then  made  to  various  exhibitors  of  machinery  in  connection 
with  motive  power,  asking  them  if  they  were  willing  to  place  their  exhibits  at 
the  disposition  of  the  Commissioners,  provided  they  were  relieved  of  all  expense 
in  France.  These  conditions  were  readily  accepted  ;  thus,  through  the  libe¬ 
rality  of  the  exhibitors  comprising  Class  52  (Prime  movers,  boilers  and  engines 
especially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  Exhibition),  the  Commissioners 
were  enabled  to  avoid  purchasing  anything,  except  the  shafting,  pulleys,  pipes, 
main-stop  valves,  &c.  &c.,  which,  as  they  consisted  mostly  of  repetitions  of 
ordinary  manufactures,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  would  be  lent. 

The  steam  engines  in  Class  52  were  delivered  free  by  the  makers  in  Paris, 
the  expenses  in  France  only  being  defrayed  by  the  Commission;  in  the  case  of 
boilers,  straps,  and  other  exhibits,  which  were  less  attractive  and  more  subject 
to  deterioration  by  wear,  the  Commission  paid  all  expenses  from  the  time  of 
their  leaving  the  maker’s  yards  till  they  were  returned. 

I  append,  marked  A,  a  list  of  the  contributors  and  their  contributions  to 
Class  52  ;  without  exception  they  all  placed  the  best  that  their  manufactories 
afforded  at  the  service  of  the  Commissioners,  and  no  doubt  the  liberality  of 
these  gentlemen  contributed  much  to  lessen  the  general  expenses.  I  think  the 
public  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  them,  especially,  perhaps,  to  Messrs.  Gallo  ¬ 
way,  who  lent  a  100-horse  power  engine  and  three  46-horse  power  boilers, 
which  almost  alone  drove  the  English  machinery  during  the  time  of  the 
Exhibition. 

I  propose  to  describe  now  more  in  detail  the  various  arrangements  as  they 
were  carried  out. 

The  water  was  partly  supplied  from  the  Paris  waterworks  and  partly  by 
the  Imperial  Commission ;  the  low  pressure  service  came  from  the  former  and 
the  high  from  the  latter.  Close  to  the  Pont  de  J ena  a  pair  of  double  cylinder 
high  pressure  and  condensing  engines  had  been  put  down,  which  pumped  the 
water  direct  from  the  Seine  up  to  a  reservoir  established  on  the  top  of  the 
Trocadero,  whence,  from  a  height  of  about  30  metres,  it  returned  to  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  forming  the  high  pressure  service.  All  water  required  for  the 
supply  of  the  boilers,  and  for  condensing  engines  in  Class  52,  was  found  gra¬ 
tuitously,  all  other  was  charged  for  at  a  fixed  rate. 

The  gas  was  supplied  from  the  town  mains,  and,  being  measured  by  certain 
metres  in  different  portions  of  the  English  space,  was  charged  for  at  the  rate 
of  30  centimes  the  cube  metre,  or  about  7 s.  Ad.  per  1,000  cubic  feet — a  high 
price.  It  was  a  stipulation  with  the  owners  of  the  boilers  that  they  should  be 
put  down  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  of  being  well  seen ;  at  the  same  time  it  was 
essential  that  the  public  should  be  prevented  from  interfering  with  the  duties 
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of  the  stokers  ;  to  compass  both  ends,  the  boilers  were  placed  in  a  square  pit, 
so  that  their  upper  surfaces  were  nearly  flush  with  the  ground  level,  over  this 
an  ornamental  roof  open  at  the  sides  was  placed  with  a  gallery  or  verandah 
running  round  it,  protected  by  a  balustrade,  to  this  the  public  had  free  access, 
and  from  it  a  perfect  view  could  be  obtained  of  all  that  went  on  in  the  stoke 
hole  below,  as  also  of  the  gear  on  the  tops  of  the  boilers  ;  the  roof  was  orna¬ 
mentally  designed,  and  both  it  and  the  chimney  alongside  followed  the  archi¬ 
tectural  features  of  an  Indian  tomb.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  plan  that  the  coal 
bunkers  were  just  behind  the  firing  floor,  and  that  a  passage  on  one  side  was 
arranged  which  gave  access  to  the  main  flue,  and  at  the  same  time  permitted 
of  being  used  as  a  sort  of  store.  The  boiler-house  answered  its  end  well,  and  I 
do  no  see  how  for  exhibition  purposes  its  arrangement  could  have  bee  modified 
with  advantage. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  form  anything  like  a  correct  estimate  of  the  power 
required  to  drive  exhibited  machinery,  first,  because  its  motion  is  not 
continuous,  and  next,  from  want  of  accurate  information :  my  original  estimate 
dated  Sheerness,  24th  July  1868,  put  down  210  as  the  boiler  horse  power 
required,  which  was  calculated  as  follows.  Information  from  the  various 
exhibitors  gave  180  as  the  power  wanted  to  keep  all  their  machinery  in  motion 
at  the  same  time,  assuming  that  £  was  standing  gave  120,  to  which  90  horse¬ 
power  was  added,  as  from  similar  information  that  amount  was  thought  to 
represent  the  steam  wanted  by  exhibitors  using  it  in  their  own  machines,  the 
sum  of  these  figures  make  210  horse  power,  which  was  very  nearly  the  actual 
consumption.  The  three  Galloway  boilers  of  46  nominal  horse  power  each, 
together  equal  to  138,  drove  all  the  machinery  nicely,  but  with  nothing  to 
spare,  and  to  do  this  they  were  worked  up  to  nearly  double  their  nominal  horse¬ 
power. 

The  plan  of  the  boiler-house  will  show  the  general  arrangements,  the  feed 
water  was  brought  by  a  pipe  from  the  ordinary  service,  and  connected  with  the 
supplies  to  the  donkey  engines  and  injector  by  which  it  was  delivered  to  the 
boilers.  One  of  Payton’s  ingenious  and  simple  little  meters  enabled  the 
quantity  of  water  consumed  to  be  registered.  Boilers  were  lent  by  three 
makers,  Messrs.  Galloway  and  Sons,  of  Manchester ;  Messrs.  Howard,  of 
Bedford,  and  Messrs.  Hayward  and  Tyler,  of  London. 

Each  boiler  was  cylindrical  with  flat  ends  24  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  6  in.  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  was  furnished  with  double  grates  uniting  at  their  backs  in  a  single 
oval  flue  containing  the  vertical  conical  water  tubes  which  constitute  the 
peculiarity  of  Messrs.  Galloway’s  manufacture  ;  the  double  grates  uniting  at 
their  back  ends  permit  of  alternate  firing,  and  economically  and  effectually 
prevents  the  formation  of  smoke,  the  tubes  act  the  part  of  stays  and  add  very 
materially  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  heating  surface,  they  also  maintain 
a  due  circulation  of  water,  a  point  of  great  importance  ;  the  tubes  are  made 
conical  to  admit  of  their  lower  flanges  passing  through  the  hole  in  the  flue 
made  to  receive  the  upper  one,  an  arrangement  which  facilitates  their  being 
replaced,  and  allows  of  their  being  fixed  to  old  boilers,  a  large  number  of  these 
tubes  are  in  use,  the  makers  return  upwards  of  30,000  at  the  beginning  of 
1867. 

The  Galloway  boilers  worked  well,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  hitch, 
and  were  easily  managed;  they  were  tested  hydraulically  to  120  lbs.  on  the 
square  inch,  and  were  found  so  tight  that  a  single  small  pump  could  keep  the 
pressure  in  all  three  together. 

An  average  quantity  of  3  tons,  7  cwts.  coal  was  burnt  per  diem  under 
them,  and  they  evaporated  an  average  quantity  of  6,325  gallons  of  water,  being 
8  *  4  lbs.  per  lb.  of  coal ;  the  coal  was  the  best  marine  Merthyr,  of  first  rate 
quality. 

Messrs.  Howard  lent  one  of  their  water  tube  boilers  of  30  horse  power, 
which  was  subsequently  during  the  time  of  the  Exhibition  increased  to  40 
horse  power,  by  the  addition  of  more  tubes  ;  the  boiler  belongs  to  a  class  of 
which  there  are  several  varieties,  and  its  object  is  to  ensure  safety,  portability 
and  economy  of  fuel ;  it  consists  of  a  series  of  vertical  wrought  iron  tubes 
connected  at  their  bottoms  by  a  casting,  and  above  by  a  steam  pipe,  the 
boiler  being  necessarily  in  small  pieces  is  easily  transported,  and  as  each  tube 
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is  complete  in  itself  the  whole  may  be  indefinitely  extended ;  as  the  heated  Report  on 

gases  circulate  about  the  tubes,  through  their  whole  length,  water  and  steam  motive 

space  alike,  the  steam  ought  to  be  superheated.  Though  only  worked  at  60  lbs.  rarfgcments. 

pressure,  the  boiler  was  at  the  maker's  request  tested  to  300  lbs.  per  square 

inch,  and  no  doubt  might  be  safely  worked  at  a  higher  pressure  even  than 

that.  The  results  of  experiments  did  not  give  so  good  a  duty  for  the  coal 

burnt  as  with  Messrs.  Galloway’s ;  moreover,  the  water  line  could  not  be 

kept  horizontal,  and  the  safety  plug  was  consequently  burnt  out  two  or  three 

times ;  it  is,  however,  only  right  to  state  that  the  position  of  the  boiler  gave  it 

an  indifferent  draught,  and  the  fluctuation  in  the  .water  level  might  very 

probably  be  corrected  by  a  freer  communication  between  the  upper  part  of  the 

tubes,  all  the  joints  of  the  tubes  remained  tight,  and  the  boiler  itself  gave  no 

trouble  when  once  in  working  order.  The  theory  of  superheating  the  steam 

seemed  to  me  to  be  hardly  borne  out  by  facts,  but  a  more  powerful  draught 

and  a  modified  arrangement  might  probably  have  given  a  better  result.  The 

boiler  was  employed  almost  entirely  in  driving  the  engines  of  the  electric 

light,  it  was  rarely  used  in  connexion  with  Messrs.  Galloway’s  to  send  steam 

into  the  main  building  on  account  of  its  size,  with  two  of  Messrs.  Galloway’s 

the  steam  could  not  be  kept  up,  and  with  three  it  was  de  trop. 

The  boiler  lent  by  these  gentlemen  was  that  known  as  the  Jordan  Boiler,  Messrs, 
and  consists  of  an  assemblage  of  tubes,  each  of  1-horse  power,  somewhat  ^n^T^ler's 
similar  to  Messrs.  Howard’s  above  described,  but  differing  in  the  way  in  which  toiler, 
the  connexions  are  made  ;  an  arrangement  of  baffle  plates  is  also  introduced 
among  the  tubes,  which  ensures  a  circulation  of  the  products  of  combustion, 
the  tubes  are  closed  at  their  tops  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  of  their  being 
readily  and  separately  examined ;  the  combustion  chamber  is  outside  the 
boiler  ;  this  boiler  was  never  worked,  for  the  following  reason, — the  tubes  are 
assembled  by  bolting  together  the  square  flanges  of  the  castings  receiving  their 
lower  ends,  which  flanges  are  supposed  to  be  true  ;  if  they  had  been,  and  could 
have  been  truly  bolted  up,  the  last  face  of  each  row  would  have  been  in  one 
straight  line  and  have  fitted  the  casting  which  completes  and  joins  the  sets  ; 
without  very  great  difficulty  a  series  of  independent  plane  faces  cannot  be  bolted 
together  both  absolutely  true  and  steam-tight,  hence  when  it  was  tried  to  add 
the  last  casting  it  would  not  fit ;  washers  of  india-rubber  were  attempted  to  be 
introduced,  but  as  might  be  anticipated  without  success.  The  face  of  the  cast¬ 
ing  might  have  been  fitted  by  hand  to  the  inclined  surfaces  it  was  to  meet,  but 
it  would  have  been  a  troublesome  operation,  and  the  makers  preferred  dis¬ 
pensing  with  the  casting,  and  having  made  the  joints  of  each  tube  separately, 
to  connect  them  together  by  small  pieces  of  wrought  iron  tube  screwed  into 
each  cover. 

The  bolts  which  connected  the  flanges  of  the  tubes  together  appeared  to  me 
too  weak,  and  though  there  would  have  been  no  danger  of  a  violent  explosion 
there  would  have  been  considerable  fear  of  leakage ;  moreover,  the  reduced 
size  of  the  small  tubes  introduced  in  place  of  the  intended  casting  would  have 
interfered  with  the  circulation  of  the  water.  On  the  whole,  the  prospect  of 
having  an  efficient  boiler  as  altered  appeared  to  me  so  small  that  I  refused  to 
take  it  over,  unless  the  firm  would  practically  prove  that  it  was  in  working 
order,  by  keeping  it  under  steam  themselves  for  a  fortnight,  when,  in  the  event 
of  success,  their  expenses  would  be  repaid  ;  which,  however,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  would  have  been  trifling,  as  coal  was  found  them.  This  responsibility 
Messrs.  Hayward  and  Tyler  were  unwilling  to  take,  hence  the  boiler,  though 
nearly  completed,  was  never  used,  nor  indeed  did  it  have  a  fire  under  it.  It  is 
right  to  add  that  the  boiler  stood  the  requisite  water  pressure  to  permit  its  use 
under  steam  so  far  as  safety  was  concerned,  and  that  the  objections  mentioned 
above  are  matters  of  construction  admitting  of  correction. 

The  three  Galloway’s  boilers  were  found  to  be  just  sufficient  to  supply  the 
demand  for  steam  in  the  English  section  ;  the  Howard  boiler  was  used  almost 
exclusively  to  drive  the  engines  in  connexion  with  the  magnetic  apparatus  for 
the  electric  light,  the  pipes  leading  to  which  were  in  connexion  with  the  main 
steam  pipes,  but  could  be  shut  off  from  them  at  pleasure  by  a  stop  valve. 
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The  arrangements  for  feeding  the  boilers  were  as  follows  : — 1st,  a  Gifford’s 
injector  as  improved  by  Messrs.  Sharp,  Steward,  and  Co.,  of  Manchester.  2nd, 
a  donkey  pump  by  Messrs.  Brown,  Wilson,  and  Co.  3rd,  another  by  Messrs. 
Carrett  Marshal  and  Co.  of  Leeds  ;  and,  4th,  another  by  Messrs.  Appleby  of 
London.  The  whole  of  these  were  in  connexion  with  one  suction  and  one 
delivery  pipe,  hence  they  could  be  used  alternately  in  the  event  of  accident. 
One  pump  was  specially  connected  with  the  Howard  boiler  to  feed  it  when 
working  alone. 

The  injector  was  of  a  size  sufficient  of  itself  to  keep  up  the  water  in  the 
Galloway  boilers.  Messrs.  Carrett  Marshall’s  pump  represented  a  type  ordi¬ 
narily  in  use.  Messrs.  Appleby  and  Brown  Wilson  aim  at  getting  entire 
simplicity  of  parts ;  the  pump  supplied  by  the  former  firm  worked  well,  but 
that  sent  by  the  latter,  having  no  air  vessel,  and  being,  moreover,  situated 
some  distance  from  the  boiler,  worked  noisily,  the  shocks  were  very  violent 
at  each  stroke  of  the  plunger ;  there  were  besides  certain  mechanical  defects 
which  prevented  its  proper  action,  but  these  have,  no  doubt,  now  been 
remedied. 

In  connexion  with  the  feed  arrangements  was  fixed  a  fuel  economiser  by 
Messrs.  Green  of  Wakefield;  this  apparatus  consists  of  a  series  of  vertical 
tubes  which  are  connected  together,  end  to  end,  and  are  placed  in  the  flue 
between  the  boilers  and  the  chimney ;  the  feed  water  is  driven  into  one  end  of 
these  tubes  by  the  pumps,  and  circulating  through  their  length  is  heated  before 
it  finally  leaves  them  for  the  boilers ;  in  fact,  the  apparatus  may  be  said  to 
be  a  long  pipe  coiled  in  the  escape  flue,  which  absorbs,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
feed  water,  heat  that  has  left  the  boiler  and  is  on  its  way  to  the  chimney,  it 
may  be  said  with  truth  that  such  an  economiser  is  a  reflection  on  the  boiler 
maker,  as  a  properly  constructed  boiler  should  absorb  all  heat,  except  that 
which  is  necessary  to  produce  a  draught  in  the  chimney,  but  practically  no 
boiler,  except  a  very  expensively  constructed  tubular  one,  could  fulfil  this 
condition,  and  with  the  best  constructed  Cornish  boiler,  fully  fired,  it  will  be 
found  that  there  is  a  residue  of  heat  left  after  the  gases  have  ceased  contact 
with  the  boiler  above  that  required  for  the  purpose  of  the  draught,  and  to 
absorb  this  an  unreasonably  long  boiler  would  be  necessary. 

In  Messrs.  Galloway’s  boiler  the  flame  from  the  furnace  circulates  directly 
among  the  conical  tubes  in  the  oval  flue,  extending  from  the  back  of  the 
grates  to  the  end  of  the  boiler,  thence  it  returns  in  two  divided  streams,  which 
joining,  pass  again  under  the  whole  length  of  the  boiler  on  their  way  to  the 
chimney,  thus  the  whole  water  space  is  enveloped  in  flame  ;  but  still  the  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  flue  was  such  as  to  admit  of  a  considerable  amount  of  heat 
being  abstracted  without  injuriously  interfering  with  the  draught ;  as  soot  is 
a  good  non-conductor  of  heat  and  the  tubes  in  the  flue  soon  get  covered  with 
it,  it  is  necessary  to  devise  some  means  of  keeping  them  clean,  this  Messrs. 
Green  effect  by  having  a  series  of  scrapers  which  move  slowly  and  continuously 
up  and  down  between  the  tubes,  these  scrapers  are  set  in  motion  by  a  small 
engine,  but  the  power  required  is  insignificant,  in  fact,  the  engine  is  little  more 
than  a  toy. 

The  economiser  gave  no  trouble  in  its  management  and  produced  a  saving 
of  fuel.  Detailed  experiments  have  been  made  on  some  of  the  engines  and 
boilers  of  the  Exhibition  generally,  especially  the  English,  by  Monsieur 
Tresca,  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  and  myself,  which  will  form 
the  subject  of  a  further  report. 

The  coal  was  supplied  from  England,  as  it  appeared  that  an  actual  saving 
of  expense  would  result  from  so  doing,  and  moreover  the  quality  of  the  coals 
would  be  assured. 

After  obtaining  the  prices  of  one  or  two  firms,  the  offer  of  Messrs.  Dixon 
and  Harris  was  accepted,  to  deliver  the  best  Welsh  coal  (known  as  the  Marine 
Merthyr,  from  the  Bwylfa  colliery)  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  at  32  fr.  per  ton 
irrespective  of  duty.  The  coal  proved  of  first  rate  quality,  and  the  arrangement 
a  satisfactory  one  to  the  Commission.  It  may  be  interesting  to  state  the 
actual  cost  incurred  in  carrying  Welsh  coal  to  Paris. 
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Coal  put  on  board  at  Cardiff,  band-picked  at  the 
colliery,  and  screened  at  the  place  of  shipment  - 
Freight  to  Dieppe  -----  - 

Transhipment  and  expenses  at  Dieppe 
Carriage  by  rail  to  Paris  (Batignolles  station) 
Delivery  at  the  Champ  de  Mars  - 
Use  of  sacks,  &  c.  - 


s.  d. 

10  6 
9  6 

2  6 
5  0 

3  6 

1  0 


Paris  dues,  7  francs 
Duty,  1  franc 


32  0 
6  8 


38  8 


Report  on 
motive 
power  ar¬ 
rangements. 


These  figures,  though  in  some  instances  approximate,  are  very  near  the 
truth,  and  the  total  is  quite  correct.  The  first  price  of  the  coal  is  stated  by 
the  vendors  to  be  below  its  real  market  value. 

The  cost  of  inferior  foreign  coal  is  as  follows  : — 

From  Charleroy.  Per  ton. 

Le  tout  Venant  (including  dues)  -  -  40  francs. 

Les  Gaillette  „  -  50  „ 

Les  Briquettes  „  -  -  44  „ 

French  coal,  not  equal  in  quality  to  the  above, 

may  be  had  at  about  -  -  -  35  „ 


The  plan  of  the  boiler-house  and  steam  and  water  arrangements  is  sufficiently 
clear,  I  need  only  add  that  in  practice  the  whole  worked  satisfactorily,  the 
coal  could  be  easily  taken  in  without  inconvenience  to  the  public,  and  the  open 
nature  of  the  covering  permitted  the  boilers  and  the  action  of  their  attendants 
to  be  observed  without  inconvenience  ;  for  general  purposes  I  think  this 
arrangement  will  be  found  economical,  as  the  buildings  are  less  expensive,  the 
manipulation  easier,  the  whole  of  the  apparatus  is  well  under  view,  and  an 
additional  height  corresponding  to  the  depth  sunk  is  obtained  for  the  chimney. 

Each  boiler  was  furnished  with  a  stop-valve  serving  to  break  its  connexion  steam  pipes, 
with  the  main  steam  pipe,  which  latter,  10  in.  in  diameter,  was  taken  by  an 
underground  tunnel  into  the  machinery  gallery,  where  it  ended  in  a  casting 
containing  four  branches,  one  for  the  inlet  and  the  three  others  to  effect  the 
distribution  of  the  steam  to  the  different  sections  of  exhibitors.  One  main 
stop-valve  shut  the  whole  of  the  steam  from  the  building,  and  three  others 
were  attached  to  the  three  branches  respectively,  the  distributing  main  was 
6  in.  in  diameter.  With  so  long  a  length  of  pipes  it  was  necessary  to  make 
special  arrangements  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  condensed  water,  and  this  was 
effected  by  means  of  steam  traps,  five  of  which  were  placed  at  the  different 
spots  shown  on  the  plan ;  in  connexion  with  each  trap  a  by-pass  was  provided, 
by  which  the  water  could  be  blown  direct  into  the  drain  in  the  event  of  the 
trap  not  acting.  The  average  pressure  of  steam  used  was  50  to  55  lbs.  on  the 
square  inch. 

The  exhaust  steam  from  the  high  pressure  engines  was  received  in  pipes 
lying  side  by  side  in  the  same  channel  as  the  steam  pipes,  and  which  led  it  to 
the  chimney.  From  experiments  made  it  was  found  that  the  back  pressure 
was  nil ;  the  exhaust  pipes  were  8  in.  and  10  in.  leading  into  a  main  15-in.  pipe. 

There  were  five  engines  employed  in  driving  the  English  machinery,  their  Engines, 
position  and  the  machinery  they  drove  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  plan. 

A  double  cylinder  high-pressure  engine,  in  arrangement  somewhat  similar  Galloway  !s 
to  a  locomotive,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  26  in.  cylinders,  lying  side  by  side  with  engine. . 
their  valve  chests  between  them.  The  whole  of  the  working  parts  were  enclosed 
in  a  massive  casting,  giving  a  strength  and  solidity  well  suited  to  resist  such  irre¬ 
gular  strains  as  a  rolling  mill  engine  would  be  subject  to  ;  the  governor  acted  on 
an  ordinary  throttle  valve.  This  pair  of  engines  were  nominally  of  100  horse 
power,  but  could  easily  work  up  to  three  times  that  amount ;  they  drove  the 
cotton  machinery. 
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Made  by  the  Whitworth  Company  of  Manchester,  which  was  possibly  the 
most  remarkable  engine  in  the  whole  Exhibition,  it  was  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  machinery,  and  all  that  workmanship  could  do  had  been  done  to  enable  it 
to  run  successfully  at  the  high  rate  at  which  its  designers  had  speeded  it ;  with 
a  two  foot  stroke  it  made  200  revolutions,  or  a  piston  speed  of  800  feet  per 
minute  ;  the  engine  was  condensing  and  the  air  pump  was  attached  direct  to 
the  steam  piston  ;  a  peculiar  and  very  ingenious  disposition  enabled  the 
plunger  to  work  without  shock  at  this  high  speed ;  the  steam  valves  were  in 
equilibrium  and  with  a  moderate  throw  gave  a  full  supply  of  steam  to  the 
cylinder,  the  governor  (Porter’s  system)  was  in  direct  communication  with 
the  valve,  and  modulated  the  cut  off  according  to  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done.  The  engine  may  be  summed  up  as  running  at  an  abnormally  high 
speed,  thus  enabling  a  small  engine  to  do  the  work  of  a  larger  one  ;  valves 
adapted  to  this  speed  and  to  the  supply  with  a  moderate  throw  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  steam,  a  perfection  of  workmanship  and  balancing  of  parts  without 
which  the  speed  would  break  the  engine  down  ;  and,  lastly,  a  condenser  and 
air  pump  arranged  for  the  same  great  rate  of  motion. 

Two  engines,  by  Messrs.  Ransomes  and  Sims,  which  were  very  perfect 
specimens  of  the  type  of  portable  engines  manufactured  by  that  firm.  One 
was  a  single  cylinder  engine  for  general  purposes,  provided  with  no  special 
means  for  economizing  steam,  the  other,  a  double  cylinder  engine  of  14 
nominal  horse  power  ;  having  9  in.  cylinder  with  12  in.  stroke  fitted  with 
balanced  expansion  valves,  permitting  the  grade  of  cut  off  to  be  varied  by 
hand  while  running.  A  good  arrangement  for  heating  the  feed  water  was 
provided  with  a  hot  and  cold  water  pump.  This  form  of  portable  engine 
would  appear  to  be  as  perfect  as  any  made,  and  the  saving  in  fuel  would  no 
doubt  pay  a  very  high  rate  of  interest  on  the  extra  cut  of  the  machine 
beyond  the  simpler  type  exhibited.  Though  these  two  engines  were  shown 
attached  to  their  own  boilers,  they  were  supplied  with  steam  from  the  common 
source,  a  couple  of  pipes  taking  it  to  and  from  the  cylinders,  independently  of 
the  boilers. 

A  small  horizontal  engine,  presenting  no  great  peculiarities.  The  engine 
was  fitted  with  a  variable  expansion,  adjustable  while  running  (by  hand),  and 
the  whole  of  the  working  parts  were  conveniently  arranged  on  a  single  fiat 
bed  plate. 

A  single  cylinder  high-pressure  engine,  the  peculiarities  of  which  consisted 
in  the  valve  gear,  which  was  an  adaptation  of  Corliss’s ;  the  object  arrived 
at,  and  obtained,  is  a  sudden  cut  off  of  the  steam  at  any  required  portion  of 
the  stroke,  while  the  exhaust  part  is  kept  invariably  open  the  full  time  ;  the 
valves  are  cylindrical  slides,  and  those  for  the  admission  of  the  steam  are 
kept  constantly  shut  by  a  spring  till  they  are  acted  on  by  the  eccentric  ;  but 
the  connexion  between  the  valve  and  the  eccentric  can  be  broken  at  any 
moment  by  a  trigger  action  regulated  by  the  governor,  when  the  spring  reacts 
and  effects  the  cut  off.  The  action  is  very  perfect  and  the  diagrams  obtained 
excellent,  still  it  is  doubtful  whether  practically  as  good  might  not  be 
obtained  from  a  correctly  adjusted  slide  valve,  especially  when  the  oad  is  not 
very  variable. 

The  trigger  arrangement  looks  complicated,  but  in  reality  it  can  hardly 
be  called  so,  and  all  the  parts  are  so  readily  accessible  that  a  derangement,  if 
it  occurred,  could  be  easily  remedied.  An  advantage  of  this  valve  gear 
should  be  noticed,  viz.,  the  ease  with  which  water  can  get  past  the  parts, 
thus  doing  away  with  the  liability  to  accident  from  condensed  steam  at 
starting. 

The  whole  of  the  engines  worked  well,  the  only  one  with  which  a  serious 
breakdown  occurred  being  the  Allen  engine,  and  this  was  owing  to  a  careless 
arrangement  of  the  water  plates  within  the  condenser,  which  shook  loose  and 
got  in  the  way  of  the  air-pump  plunger,  breaking  it. 

In  arranging  an  exhibition  of  machinery,  one  of  the  most  important  con¬ 
siderations  is,  the  way  in  which  the  power  shall  be  taken  from  the  prime 
movers  and  distributed  to  the  various  machines  requiring  it ;  of  course,  this 
is  best  done  by  shafting,  whence  it  is  taken  by  pulleys  and  belts  as  required  ; 
but  the  question  is  the  position  of  the  shafting,  it  may  either  be  underground 
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or  overhead,  and  if  overhead,  a  question  arises  as  to  which  is  the  best  way 
of  carrying  it ;  a  line  of  shafting  under  the  floor  is  inconvenient  for  general 
purposes,  as  it  does  not  allow  sufficient  room  to  get  a  proper  length  for  the 
belts,  and  further  these  latter  come  in  the  way  of  the  attendants  to  the 
machines  ;  overhead  shafting  permits  of  the  belts  being  kept  out  of  the  way, 
and  enables  a  proper  length  to  be  given  them ;  if  the  shafting  is  carried  on 
columns  in  a  central  line  between  two  sets  of  exhibits  placed  back  to  back  it 
will  be  found  to  be  as  convenient  an  arrangement  as  can  be  adopted.  The 
French  conceived  the  idea,  which  was  a  good  one,  of  having  a  raised  platform 
running  centrally  through  the  machinery  gallery,  thus  enabling  people  to  get 
a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  work  going  on  below  them  ;  they  then  made  a  great 
mistake  in  utilizing  this  promenade  further  by  attaching  to  it  the  brackets 
carrying  the  plumber  blocks  and  bearings  of  the  shafting.  As  they  were 
afraid  of  the  vibration  from  the  parts  in  motion  affecting  in  an  unpleasant 
manner  the  gallery  itself,  all  the  pillars  and  framework  carrying  the  shafting 
were  distinct  from  those  supporting  the  gallery,  the  double  arrangement  made 
this  mode  of  proceeding  expensive  ;  and  it  was  bad  for  two  reasons,  first, 
only  one  side  of  the  shaft  could  be  utilized  since  the  space  under  the  gallery 
was  used  as  a  promenade,  and  secondly,  the  public  ran  a  risk  of  being 
spattered  by  the  oil  and  dirt  from  the  bearings,  which  cannot  altogether  be 
avoided  ;  again  the  breaking  of  a  strap  might  have  caused  danger. 

I  believe  that  the  French  went  to  a  needless  expense  in  isolating  the 
supports  of  their  shafting  from  those  of  the  gallery,  as,  if  the  tremor  could 
not  have  been  altogether  prevented,  it  could  have  been  rendered  so  trifling  as 
to  have  been  no  source  of  inconvenience  to  people  walking  on  the  platform. 
A  better  arrangement  than  their’s  might  however  have  been  made  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  width  of  the  gallery  some  9  or  10  feet  on  either  side,  and  using 
the  space  so  gained  as  exhibiting  space,  for  which  it  would  have  been  con¬ 
veniently  situated.  The  shafting  would  then  have  been  carried  towards  the 
centre  of  the  exhibiting  space,  and  both  sides  of  it  would  have  been  available 
for  driving.  As  space  was  much  required  in  the  English  section,  this 
arrangement  was  proposed,  but  was  rejected  (even  though  the  English  Com¬ 
missioner  offered  to  take  the  expense),  on  the  grounds  that  the  symmetry  of 
the  gallery  would  be  destroyed,  and  the  brackets  of  the  original  design  being 
unoccupied  by  shafting  would  have  looked  purposeless.  The  proper  way,  as 
described  above,  would  have  been  to  have  made  the  gallery  only  of  sufficient 
strength  to  carry  the  people,  which  would  have  considerably  reduced  its 
proportions,  and  then  to  have  supported  the  shafting  on  pillars  placed 
centrally  in  the  exhibiting  space  on  each  side  of  the  gallery ;  by  this  means 
a  smaller  quantity  of  shafting  would  have  been  necessary,  and  its  situation 
would  have  been  the  most  convenient  for  transmitting  power.  A  shaft  sup¬ 
ported  on  unstayed  columns  will  drive  any  ordinary  exhibited  machinery,  and 
in  the  event  of  an  abnormally  great  strain  being  required  to  be  taken  special 
arrangements  could  be  made.  Four  lengths  of  shafting  were  thus  arranged 
and  driven  in  the  English  section,  they  answered  very  well ;  without  this 
addition  the  shafting,  as  provided  by  the  French  Commission,  would  have 
been  insufficient  to  have  driven  all  the  British  machinery.  The  columns  were 
unstayed,  except  those  which  were  immediately  opposite  the  main  driving 
points,  where  the  addition  of  a  light  stay  gave  sufficient  steadiness.  A  short 
length  of  underground  shafting  was  also  put  down,  which  drove  several  of  the 
looms  ;  this  arrangement  was  a  cheaper  one,  though  not  so  convenient  as 
the  overhead  portion ;  for  the  looms,  as  they  were  very  close  together,  it 
answered ;  but  it  is  not  adapted  to  drive  machinery  working  at  irregular 
distances  from  the  source  of  power. 

With  a  view  to  provide  as  far  as  possible  against  accidents  from  people 
getting  caught  by  the  straps,  the  French  suggested  that  a  disengaging  clutch 
should  be  attached  to  each  line  of  shafting,  by  working  which  that  portion 
might  be  disconnected  from  the  prime  mover ;  this  was  not  earned  out  in  the 
English  section,  and  indeed  it  would  have  been  a  useless  precaution,  as  from 
the  speed  at  which  the  shaft  was  running,  120  revolutions  a  minute,  the 
momentum  of  the  pulleys  and  machines  attached  would  have  carried  it  round 
long  enough  to  have  made  any  one  entangled  with  it  past  help ;  what  would 
have  been  more  useful  was  a  sudden  means  of  pulling  up  the  engine  itself ; 
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Report  on  this  was  attempted  to  be  done  in  the  English  section  by  placing  a  stop-valve 

motive  ^  jn  each  exhaust  pipe  which  could  be  suddenly  closed,  thus  bottling  the  steam 

ran^enfents.  cylinder.  I  think,  however,  this  expedient  would  have  been  of 

doubtful  use  had  an  accident  suddenly  occurred. 

The  shafting  being  carried  on  a  curved  line  corresponding  to  the  shape  of 
the  gallery,  necessitated  at  intervals  the  introduction  of  some  form  of  universal 
joint  for  changing  its  direction.  There  are  usually  three  modes  of  effecting 
this,  bevelled  wheels,  a  drag  link,  or  some  form  of  the  well-known  universal 
coupling  ;  the  two  former  are  ugly  and  inconvenient  in  size,  and  the  latter  not 
well  adapted  for  the  transmission  of  a  great  amount  of  power.  I  append  a 
sketch  of  the  coupling  that  was  used,  which  while  it  was  the  neatest  looking 
arrangement  in  the  Exhibition,  answered  perfectly,  and  presented  moreover 
no  moving  parts  which  could  endanger  the  attendant  when  he  went  to  oil  it ; 
it  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  a  modification  of  the  ball  and  socket  joint  with 
the  driving  surfaces  so  arranged  that  while  they  permit  of  motion  in  every 
direction  they  still  present  a  proper  area  to  receive  the  thrust. 

General  The  machinery  was  exhibited  in  a  gallery  of  noble  dimensions,  though  ugly 

arrange^  enough  so  far  as  appearance  went ;  it  formed  the  outside  zone  of  the  concentric 
ments.  circle  devoted  to  the  various  industries.  The  general  notion  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  was  to  divide,  so  to  speak,  the  produce  of  the  world  into  zones  which 
weie  cut  at  right  angles  by  divisions  separating  the  different  countries  ;  thus, 
all  the  machinery  of  the  world  could  be  inspected  by  walking  round  the 
machinery  gallery,  all  fine  arts  by  passing  through  another  gallery,  textile 
fabrics  another,  and  so  on ;  while  by  turning  your  direction  at  right  angles 
the  different  products  of  each  country  were  passed  under  view.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  up  to  a  certain  point  was  good  enough,  but  its  practical  execution  neces¬ 
sitates  the  acceptance  of  a  fact  which  is  not  the  case,  viz.,  that  the  proportions 
which  subsist  between  the  industries  of  different  countries  is  the  same  ;  the 
proportions  of  space  allotted  to  Italy  and  to  England,  as  regards  their  ma¬ 
chinery  and  fine  arts,  was  the  same,  now  England  had  not  near  space  enough 
to  show  her  machinery  properly,  while  in  other  parts  of  the  machinery  gallery 
elephants,  pagodas,  minerals,  & c.,  were  exhibited  to  take  up  the  ground.  I 
have  not  stated  above  what  was  strictly  true,  as  a  certain  latitude  of  propor¬ 
tionate  area  was  given  according  as  the  allotment  was  on  the  curve  or  on  the 
straight  portion  of  the  Exhibition,  but  this  difference  was  very  slight  since  the 
straight  portion  was  so  small.  Again,  so  far  as  machinery  was  concerned,  a 
great  mistake  was  made  in  having  the  gallery  curved  ;  it  necessitated  a  curved 
line  of  shafting,  involving  universal  joints,  and  between  each  set  of  allotments 
came  an  angular  space  which  very  nearly  approached  no  man’s  land,  of  use 
to  no  one,  and,  so  far  as  my  humble  judgment  in  these  matters  go,  a  straight 
wall  looks  better  than  a  curved  one,  and  is  capable  of  giving  a  finer  effect.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  holding  to  the  idea  of  zones  for  the  purpose  of  general 
classification  the  proper  shape  for  the  building  to  take  is  that  of  an  oblong, 
when  by  varying  the  angle  of  the  cross  galleries  any  amount  of  proportion  may 
be  given  to  the  industries  of  the  different  countries. 

It  appears  to  me  also  a  great  question  whether  it  is  not  best  to  confine  the 
machinery  to  a  building,  or  to  a  part  of  the  main  building,  by  itself,  where  its 
noise,  dirt,  and  at  the  same  time  its  charms  may  be  sought  or  not  at  pleasure. 
Every  person  visiting  the  Paris  Exhibition  was  obliged  to  pass  through  the 
machinery  court  before  he  could  see  other  parts,  though  the  temperature  at 
times  was  pleasant  enough,  in  the  hottest  days  it  was  not  agreeable,  and  the 
noise  of  the  looms  was  always  heard  to  a  certain  extent  in  those  parts  of  the 
Exhibition  near  the  machinery  gallery.  As  regards  the  motive  power,  I  think 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  let  the  boilers  and  engines  driving  the  other  machinery 
form  part  of  the  Exhibition,  and  it  is  also  right  to  separate  the  boilers,  and  have 
them  at  independent  positions  outside  the  building,  but  to  insure  that  the  Exhi¬ 
bitors  are  properly  served  in  point  of  power  and  steam,  the  control  of  the 
motive  power  should  be  entirely  under  the  executive  Commissioner. 

The  flooring  of  the  building  being  close  boarded,  and  laid  on  concrete  over 
the  natural  ground,  made  it  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  dust,  which  when 
there  was  wind  was  a  source  of  much  annoyance ;  in  fact,  it  was  sufficient 
occasionally  to  stop  some  of  the  spinning  machinery.  A  good  space  under  the 
floor,  and  the  boards  laid  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart,  would  entirely  have  ob- 
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viated  this  inconvenience.  The  water  and  gas  pipes  ought  to  have  been  laid 
down  at  the  time  the  building  was  prepared,  as  well  as  the  channel  for  the 
steam-pipes.  A  properly  considered  scheme  for  carrying  this  out  would  have 
cost  little  at  first  to  the  Imperial  Commission,  and  would  have  saved  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  ;  who  is  to  pay  for  it  is  another  matter,  but  the  Commissioners 
ought  to  hand  the  building  over  complete,  water-tight,  and  with  the  water  and 
gas  laid  on,  together  with  a  proper  channel  formed  for  introducing  the  steam- 
pipes  into  the  building,  as  such  arrangements  can  be  much  better  and  cheaper 
done  at  first  than  later. 

(A.)— Class  53. 

Prime  Movers,  Boilers,  Engines,  &c.,  specially  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Exhibition. 

List  of  exhibitors  placing  their  exhibits  at  the  disposal  of  the  British 
Commission  :  — 

Appleby  Brothers,  Emerson  Street,  Southwark,  London. 

Five-ton  steam  travelling  crane,  with  various  motions,  and  donkey 
steam  pump. 

Aveling  and  Porter,  72,  Cannon  Street,  London. 

Road  locomotive. 

Brown,  Wilson,  and  Co.,  80,  Cannon  Street,  London. 

Donkey  steam  pump. 

Carrett,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Sun  Eoundry,  Leeds. 

Donkey  steam  pipe. 

Croggon  and  Co.,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  34,  Bread  Street,  London. 

Dry  hair  and  inodorous  felt  non-conducting  for  steam  pipes. 

Fox,  Walker,  and  Co.,  Bristol. 

Horizontal  high-pressure  steam  engine. 

Galloway,  W.  and  J.,  and  Sons,  Knott  Mill  Iron  Works,  Manchester. 

High-pressure  steam  engine  and  boilers. 

Green,  E.,  and  Sons,  Wakefield. 

Fuel  economiser. 

Hepburn,  J.  and  T.,  and  Sons,  Southwark,  London. 

Driving  belts. 

Hick,  Hargreaves,  and  Co.,  Soho  Iron  Works,  Bolton. 

Horizontal  high-pressure  steam  engine. 

Howard,  J.  and  F.,  Britannia  Iron  Works,  Bedford,  and  4,  Cheapside, 
London. 

Patent  safety  boiler. 

North  British  Rubber  Company  (Limited),  4,  Cannon  Street,  London. 

Driving  belts  and  washers. 

Porter,  C.  T.,  care  of  the  Whitworth  Company  (Limited),  Manchester. 

Condensing  horizontal  steam  engine. 

Ransomes  and  Sims,  Ipswich. 

Improved  portable  steam  engines,  with  apparatus  for  economising  fuel, 
Russell,  G.,  and  Co.,  7,  Exchange  Place,  Glasgow. 

Portable  steam  crane. 

Ruston,  Proctor,  and  Co.,  Locomotive  Works,  Lincoln. 

Locomotive. 

Shanks,  A.,  and  Son,  27,  Leadenhall  Street,  London. 

Steam  travelling  crane. 

Sharp,  Stewart,  and  Co.  (Limited),  Atlas  Works,  Manchester. 

Improved  Gifford’s  Injector. 

Tangye,  Brothers,  Clement  Street,  Birmingham. 

Lifting  jacks,  pulley  blocks,  &c. 

Taylor  and  Co.,  Turner’s  Patent  Strap  and  Hose  Company,  Armit  Works, 
Greenfield,  near  Manchester. 

Driving  belts. 

Tyler,  Hayward,  and  Co.,  84  and  85,  Whitecross  Street,  St.  Luke’s,  London. 
High  pressure  boiler. 
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APPENDIX  (0.) 


coi.  Ewart’s  Report  by  Lteut-Col.  Ewart,  RE.,  on  the  Precau- 
fire°arra«ge-  tions  adopted  against  Fire  in  the  British  History  of 
merits.  LABOUR  and  FlNE  ART  GALLERIES. 


The  galleries  in  the  Paris  Exhibition,  allotted  for  the  Fine  Arts  and 
History  of  Labour,  are  the  two  interior  ones  immediately  surrounding  the 
central  garden. 

Dimensions  They  occupy  an  arc  of  75°  out  of  a  circle  of  42*  50  metres  in  radius, 

of  galleries.  The  innermost  one,  intended  for  the  history  of  labour,  is  25  feet  wide, 

with  a  mean  height  of  27  feet  and  a  mean  length  of  100  feet.  That  proposed 
for  the  fine  arts  is  47  feet  wide,  with  a  mean  height  of  35  feet  and  a  mean 
length  of  165  feet. 

The  two  galleries  are  separated  from  each  other,  from  the  central  garden, 
and  from  the  industrial  galleries,  by  rubble  stone  walls  about  20  inches  in 
thickness.  They  are  also  divided  from  the  avenues  at  either  end  by  similar 
walls. 

The  central  avenue  is  at  one  end  of  the  British  section,  and  two  minor 
avenues  intersect  the  arc,  a  third  passing  the  other  end  of  the  space. 

In  consequence  of  this  arrangement  there  are  the  following  large  doorways 
in  the  before  mentioned  galleries,  viz.: — 

Fine  Arts. 

Two  in  wall  next  Industrial  portion. 

Two  leading  from  central  avenue. 

Two  leading  to  History  of  Labour  gallery. 

One  leading  into  end  avenue  near  American  Exhibition. 


History  of  Labour. 


Arrange¬ 
ments  made 
by  French 
executive. 


Two  in  wall  dividing  it  from  Eine  Arts. 

Two  in  wall  bounding  Central  Garden. 

One  at  each  end. 

There  are  also  small  doors,  6  feet  by  3  feet,  in  each  of  all  the  three  parallel 
stone  walls,  which  were  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  exhibition  of  the 
United  States. 

The  roofs  of  the  two  galleries  are  formed  with  iron  trusses  and  tie  rods. 
The  rafters  are  of  wood,  covered  with  zinc  lined  with  wood  sheeting.  A  glass 
skylight  occupies  about  half  the  width  of  each  gallery. 

There  is  a  parapet  wall  about  eight  feet  high  on  the  side  of  the  central 
garden,  but  none  on  that  of  the  industrial  portion. 

An  open  arcade  surrounds  the  central  garden  within  the  History  of  Labour 
gallery,  it  is  18  feet  wide  and  17  feet  high,  it  is  formed  with  iron  trusses 
covered  with  zinc  and  sheeted  with  wood. 

The  roofs  of  both  the  galleries,  as  well  as  the  arcade,  abut  at  one  end  against 
the  stone  wall  which  forms  one  side  of  the  central  avenue,  but  at  the  other 
they  are  in  no  way  divided  from  those  of  the  other  adjacent  foreign  sections. 

The  following  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  French  executive  as 
precautions  against  the  occurrence  of  fire,  viz. :  — 

A  large  reserve  water  tank  to  contain  about  5,000  cubic  metres  or  tons  of 
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water  has  been  constructed  on  the  high  ground  adjacent  to  the  “  Trocadero,” 
distant  about  half  a  mile  from  the  building. 

This  tank  is  22  feet  deep,  and  the  bottom  of  it  is  believed  to  be  78  feet 
above  the  floor  of  the  Exhibition. 

The  water  is  conveyed  from  the  tank  to  the  building  and  through  the  central 
avenue  by  a  1 2  inch  iron  pipe,  from  this  four  inch  branch  pipes  are  led  down 
each  of  the  intersecting  avenues,  and  the  water  will  be  delivered  from  1^  inch 
hydrants. 

Four  open  tanks  in  the  central  garden  will  contain  a  reserve  of  water  from 
which  fire  engines  could  obtain  a  moderate  supply. 

Allowing  for  friction,  it  may  be  calculated  that  the  water  at  the  entrance  of 
the  grand  avenue  should  rise  to  a  height  of  about  60  feet,  but  this  pressure 
would  be  much  diminished  in  the  branch  avenues  as  well  as  when  the  water  is 
delivered  from  hydrants  of  only  H  inches  in  diameter. 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  high  level  tank  shall  be  filled  by  pumping  up 
water  from  the  Seine,  and  it  is  also  stated  that  arrangements  will  be  made  for 
adjusting  the  pumping  power  so  as  to  directly  supply  the  building  in  case  of 
fire,  but  the  machinery  for  this  purpose  is  not  yet  in  working  order. 

The  danger  to  be  apprehended  in  case  of  a  fire  occurring  in  a  bdilding  con¬ 
structed  like  the  Paris  Exhibition  is  no  doubt  great,  and  should  an  outbreak 
not  be  at  once  quenched  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  would  spread  with  great 
rapidity  on  account  of  the  drafts  from  the  converging  intersecting  avenues,  as 
well  as  the  parallel  circulating  passages,  these  drafts  being  increased  as  the  air 
may  become  rarified. 

The  two  galleries  containing  the  British  Fine  Arts  and  History  of  Labour 
collection  are  bounded  as  it  has  been  shown  by  stone  walls,  but  there  is  the 
risk  of  fire  from  the  industrial  portion  attacking  the  wooden  rafters,  or  of  a  fire 
spreading  to  the  woodwork  of  the  roofs  of  these  galleries  from  the  roofs  of 
adjacent  galleries. 

In  consequence  of  the  value  of  the  pictures  and  other  articles  which  will  be 
exhibited  in  the  British  Fine  Arts  and  History  of  Labour  galleries,  the  Lord 
President  moved  the  Imperial  Commission  to  carry  out  certain  additional 
precautionary  measures ;  and  upon  their  refusal  to  do  so,  His  Grace  has  decided 
to  cause  the  following  works  to  be  performed,  the  Imperial  Commission  having 
given  their  consent. 

I.  To  fit  sufficient  double  iron  doors  to  doorways  of  two  avenues. 

II.  Close  upper  circular  portion  of  doorways. 

IH.  Fix  double  iron  doors  to  openings  at  ends  of  both  galleries,  all  door¬ 
ways  remaining  their  existing  width. 

IV.  An  iron  screen  of  about  three  feet  in  height  above  the  roof  of  the  picture 
gallery,  to  be  affixed  to  the  outer  wall  of  this  gallery  so  as  effectually  to  screen 
the  framings  and  openings  of  the  roof. 

V.  Small  tanks  for  water  to  be  placed  in  convenient  spots  on  the  roof  of  the 
picture  galleries  towards  the  industrial  portion. 

VI.  A  small  space  in  the  open  roof  of  Fine  Arts  gallery  abutting  upon 
grand  vestibule  to  be  closed  up,  and  the  opposite  ends  to  be  similarly  screened. 

All  wood-work  to  be  removed  for  at  least  three  feet  from  all  openings. 

The  three  small  doorways  will  also  be  built  up  with  the  consent  of  the 
commissioner  for  the  United  States. 

The  cost  of  carrying  out  this  work  will  fall  upon  the  British  Commission. 

The  French  on  their  part  undertake  to  keep  up  a  sufficient  fire  picquet  of 
sapeurs  pompiers  in  a  station  in  the  British  section,  and  to  have  sentries  from 
this  picquet  posted  within  the  building  to  give  an  alarm  and  close  the  iron 
doors. 

There  will  also  be  small  engines  and  horses  always  in  readiness. 

The  British  Executive  Commission  propose  to  place  some  powerful  fire 
engines  sent  over  for  exhibition  in  convenient  positions  for  use,  and  to  organize 
their  subordinates,  consisting  of  Loyal  Artillery,  Loyal  Engineers,  sailors  and 
others,  as  a  special  fire  brigade. 

Better  means  of  access  to  the  roof  have  also  been  asked  for. 

Should  a  fire  occur  in  any  other  part  of  the  building  the  danger  to  be 
apprehended  to  pictures,  or  to  articles  in  the  History  of  Labour  gallery,  the 
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before-mentioned  measures  having  been  carried  out,  would  be  from  the  roofs 
catching  fire,  and  glass,  portions  of  woodwork,  light  ironwork  or  melted  zinc 
falling ;  supposing  the  time  not  to  be  sufficient  to  remove  the  valuables,  apply 
wet  blankets  or  take  other  defensive  measures. 

Pictures  would  also  suffer  from  heat  in  the  neighbourhood,  although  the 
gallery  itself  might  not  really  be  on  fire. 

It  is  not  probable  that  plate,  especially  of  a  massive  description,  would  be 
likely  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  a  fire  in  the  roof,  but  china  and  valuables 
of  many  other  descriptions  would  be  damaged  or  destroyed. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  insuring  against  fire  the  pictures  and 
articles  to  be  exhibited  in  these  two  galleries,  subject  to  the  proposed  alterations 
being  made  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent.,  which  is  a  similar  rate  to  that  at  which 
insurance  was  effected  upon  valuable  articles  exhibited  in  England  in  1862. 
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PARIS  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION  OF  1867. 


Visits  of  Artizans,  Teachers,  &e. 

17,  Norfolk  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W., 
SiRj  7th  June  1867. 

Herewith  I  beg  to  forward  a  report  upon  the  subject  of  excursions  to 
Pans  for  artizans  and  others,  which  I  have  compiled  in  accordance  with  your 
request. 

I  also  transmit  reports,  circulars,  and  papers  bearing  upon  the  same  subject. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

C.  B.  Ewart, 

Henry  Cole,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Lt.-Col.  Roy.  Eng. 

Executive  Commissioner,  British  Commission. 


Excursion  of  Artizans,  Teachers,  &c.  to  Paris. 


Memorandum. 


7th  June  1867. 


The  arrangements  in  connexion  with  the  above-mentioned  subject  may  be 
divided  under  three  headings,  viz. : — 

1.  Transit. 

2.  Accommodation  and  Provisions. 

3.  Places  to  Visit. 


I.  Transit. 

As  regards  the  first,  a  committee  was  organized  some  months  ago,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Layard,  M.P.,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  facilities  for  the 
visits  of  working  men,  and  an  office  has  been  established  at  150,  Strand. 
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They  have  made  arrangements  for  weekly  trains,  commencing  from  to¬ 
morrow,  the  8th  inst.,  to  proceed  to  Paris,  the  route  adopted  being  via  New- 
haven  and  Dieppe.  The  Committee  will  avail  themselves  of  Mr.  Cook’s  excur¬ 
sion  tickets,  and  each  workman  going  for  only  a  week  will  be  conveyed  to  and 
fro  for  one  poun  . 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  first  train  will  carry  about  112  excursionists. 

Mr.  Cook’s  twenty-shilling  excursion  tickets  are  available  for  a  fortnight,  so 
that,  should  a  man  wish  to  stay  for  that  time,  he  can  do  so  without  extra 
charge  in  respect  to  transit. 

In  order  to  meet  the  case  of  schoolmasters  or  superior  artizans,  who  may 
wish  to  extend  their  stay  to  three  weeks,  the  Paris  Excursion  Committee  have 
notified  that  they  can  manage  “  to  accommodate  the  schoolmasters  and  others 
“  for  three  weeks,  provided  they  pay  235.  instead  of  205.  for  the  third-class 
“  return  ticket.” 

It  is  therefore  evident  that,  in  respect  to  transit,  all  the  arrangements  which 
are  requisite  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Layard’s  Paris  Excursion  Committee, 
and  no  further  organization  is  necessary. 

It  is  only  desirable  that  it  should  be  generally  known  that  those  who  wish 
to  send  artizans,  or  workmen  or  others  going  at  their  own  expense,  should  place 
themselves  in  communication  with  the  Committee,  whose  circulars  are  attached 
to  this  report,  and  whose  office  is  at  No.  150,  Strand. 
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II. — Accommodation  and  Provisions. 


The  Paris  Excursion  Committee,  for  an  additional  105.  per  week,  provide 
the  workmen  with  lodging.  They  give  the  following  estimate  of  other 
expenses  :  — 

5.  d. 


Registration  -  -  -  -10 

Seven  breakfasts,  at  8 d.  -  -  -48 

,,  dinners,  at  15.  -  -  -  7  0 

„  evening  meals,  at  8c?.  -  -  4  8 

Exhibition  ticket  for  one  week  -  -50 

Omnibus  fares,  sundries,  &c.  -  -  7  8 

Making  a  total  expense  of  Si. 


Intending  excursionists,  on  application  at  150,  Strand,  have  to  pay  a  regis¬ 
tration  fee  of  Is.,  for  which  a  guide-book  and  map  are  supplied.  These  guide¬ 
books  contain  information  as  to  cheap  places  of  refreshment. 

Those  excursionists  who  pay  10s.  a  week  will  be  accommodated  in  rooms 
with  four  beds,  but  accommodation  may  be  had  in  rooms  with  two  beds  on 
payment  of  13s.  a  week. 

The  quarters  provided  by  the  Committee  are  opposite  the  Exhibition,  and 
are  therefore  very  conveniently  situated. 

Mr.  Cook  has  an  establishment  in  the  Rue  de  la  Faisanderie,  Avenue  de 
l’Imperatrice,  where  those  who  wish  to  be  more  comfortable,  and  can  afford  to 
pay  a  higher  price,  can  be  accommodated  with  bed  and  breakfast  for  5  francs 
per  night. 

Mi.  George  Baxter,  of  No.  1,  Avenue  Eriedland,  has  stated  his  readiness  to 
lodge  and  board  from  100  to  150  workmen.  The  house  he  has  taken  is  in  the 
Avenue  de  Lamotte  Piquet,  near  the  Exhibition.  His  charge  is  6s.  per  day 
each  for  breakfast  and  dinner,  with  bed,  towels,  soap,  blacking,  &c. ;  the 
breakfast  to  include  tea  or  coffee,  and  the  dinner  wine  or  beer. 

It  therefore  appears  that  no  further  arrangements  are  necessary  for  providing 
accommodation  for  any  English  workmen,  See.  who  may  wish  to  visit  Paris. 


Cost  of 
living. 


III. — Places  to  Yisit. 

The  first  object  of  those  who  go  over  as  excursionists  will  necessarily  be  to 
see  thoroughly  the  Great  Exhibition,  the  next  to  visit  Paris  in  a  general  way ; 
and  it  is  thought  that  those  who  may  go  over  for  only  a  week  will  not  be 
likely  to  care  to  do  much  more,  or  have  time  available  for  the  purpose. 

There  will,  however,  be  some  among  the  short-time  excursionists  who  will 
wish  to  see  special  exhibitions,  or  to  visit  certain  factories,  &c.  in  which  they 
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may  take  an  interest.  Those  who  stay  beyond  a  week  will  be  able  more 
thoroughly  to  study  the  Exhibition,  and  will  wish  to  see  Erench  museums, 
institutions,  or  manufactories,  &c. 

The  Vice-President  of  Mr.  Layard’s  Committee  has  suggested  that  it  would 
be  desirable  for  a  list  of  industrial  establishments  (in  English),  with  particulars 
as  to  admission,  to  be  hung  up  in  some  place  accessible  to  the  excursionists  ; 
also  that  cards  of  admission  to  such  places  should  be  prepared  for  issue  on  the 
authority  of  the  British  Commission. 

It  appears  to  be  desirable  that  a  list  such  as  has  been  proposed  should  be 
compiled  by  Mons.  Housoullier,  in  brief  terms,  from  the  matter  contained  in 
his  full  report  (marked  B1),  and  that  it  should  be  hung  up  in  the  Office  for 
Artizans  which  it  has  been  considered  desirable  to  establish  in  the  British 
section. 

It  would  be  of  advantage  for  this  office  to  be  opened  immediately,  and  for 
Mons.  Housoullier  to  attend  there  daily  during  certain  hours,  which  might  be 
specified  by  a  notice  on  the  door. 

Cards  might  also  be  struck  off,  for  English  workmen  to  produce  as  passports 
when  visiting  such  places  as  have  been  mentioned.  These  cards  could  be 
issued  by  Mons.  Housoullier,  or  some  member  of  the  British  Executive,  to 
such  excursionists  as  might  apply  for  them  and  produce  some  credentials,  such 
as  letters  from  employers,  tickets  from  Mr.  Layard’s  Committee,  &c. 

It  might  be  of  advantage  to  employ  in  connexion  with  the  Artizan  Office 
one  or  more  commissionaires  who  can  speak  English  and  act  as  guides  to 
parties  made  up  for  visiting  institutions,  factories,  or  even  sections  of  the 
Exhibition,  such  as  the  machinery  group,  for  instance. 

A  short  experience  will  show  what  further  arrangements  or  facilities  may 
be  requisite,  and  it  would  be  premature  at  present  to  offer  more  suggestions. 

Sufficient  has  clearly  been  done  to  enable  those  who  wish  to  do  so  to  visit 
Paris  and  the  Exhibition  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  to  ensure  that  the  British 
workman,  on  his  arrival,  will  be  no  homeless  stranger  left  to  fight  his  own  way 
in  a  great  foreign  city. 

C.  B.  Ewart, 

Lieut.-Colonel  Royal  Engineers. 


Report  or  M.  Hausso  ollier. 

Sir, 

The  new  path  entered  by  establishing  the  British  Workman’s  Hall, 
where  English  artizans  found,  without  charge,  a  place  of  repose,  the  news¬ 
papers  of  their  country,  guides  and  interpreters,  information  of  every  kind,  and, 
lastly,  permissions  to  visit  manufacturing  establishments,  has  been  attended 
with  such  beneficial  results  that  this  creation  will  be  imposed  as  an  indispens¬ 
able  accompaniment  in  all  future  exhibitions  on  those  governments  who  care 
for  the  moral  and  intellectual  welfare  of  their  subjects. 

Although  the  hall  was  open  only  four  complete  months,  the  number  of 
admissions  amounted  to  nearly  5,000,  divided  as  follows  :  — 


June 

- 

300 

July 

- 

- 

884 

August 

- 

- 

-  1,702 

September  - 

- 

- 

-  1,208 

October 

- 

- 

530 

4,624 


This  number,  large  as  it  is,  would  have  been  considerably  greater  if  the 
existence  of  the  hall  had  been  more  widely  known,  and  if  the  newspapers  had 
given  a  more  extended  publicity  to  the  gratuitous  advantages  it  offered  to 
working  men. 
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The  advantages  offered  to  the  workmen  were — admission  to  about  200 
industrial  establishments  in  Paris  (Schedule  A.),  and  to  about  50  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  return  tickets  at  half  price  granted  to  the  artizans  by  the  railway 
companies  to  enable  them  to  visit  the  provincial  manufactures  ;  and  the 
Western  railway  also  made  a  reduction  of  one-half  on  return  tickets  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  Exhibition  in  favour  of  English  artizans  going  to  St. 
Cloud  and  V ersailles. 

Lastly,  for  the  teachers,  permission  was  obtained  to  visit  the  Government 
and  the  City  of  Paris  Schools,  and  also  several  private  educational  establish¬ 
ments.  Among  these  last  I  will  mention  the  Ecole  Centrale  d’ Architecture, 
l’Ecole  des  Freres  de  Passy,  and  les  Etablissements  de  St.  Nicholas.  This 
last-named  establishment,  a  real  technical  school,  was  visited  about  30  times 
and  with  great  interest  by  the  teachers. 

The  visits  to  manufactures  were  as  follows  : — 

Paris,  1,664  visitors  to  446  private  establishments. 

Do.,  394  visitors  to  77  public  establishments. 

Country,  158  visitors  to  155  manufactories. 

(For  the  particulars  of  the  places  visited,  the  number  of  visits  and  of  visitors. 
see  Schedule  B.,  C.,  and  the  notes  annexed). 

It  appears  from  these  statements  that  the  trades  which  sent  most  workmen 
were  the  engineers  and  cabinetmakers  ;  the  high  figure  shown  by  Schedule  B. 
for  pianomakers  was  accidental,  and  resulted  from  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Broad- 
wood  sent  all  their  hands  to  visit  the  Exhibition. 

If  we  decompose  the  number  1,664  visitors  to  the  manufactures  of  Paris  it 
may  be  reduced  to  650  visitors,  each  workman  having  on  an  average  gone  to 
two  or  three  of  them;  the  158  visitors  to  the  provincial  manufactories,  on 
exact  computation,  are  reduced  to  23  ;  and  the  394  visitors  to  the  Government 
establishments  may  be  reduced  to  120  for  the  same  reason,  which  gives  a  real 
number  of  773. 

It  results  from  this  same  Schedule  B.  that  the  number  of  manufactories 
really  visited  was  only  116;  some  of  them  were  visited  several  times,  the 
figure  is  raised  to  446  for  Paris  alone  ;  in  the  same  manner  the  77  Government 
establishments  are  reduced  to  10  or  15,  viz.,  Sevres  workshop,  Imperial 
Tobacco  Manufactory,  Mint,  Imperial  Stables,  New  Reading  Room  of  the 
Imperial  Library,  New  Louvre,  Palais  de  Justice,  Nouvel  Opera,  Archives  de 
l’Empire,  Trinity  Church,  Serres  and  Orangeries  de  la  Ville,  &c.  &c.  The 
note  Bl  to  Schedule  B  explains  why  the  account  of  the  visits  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  buildings  and  manufactories  is  necessarily  incomplete,  and  likewise  the 
imperfect  state  of  the  lists  of  the  provincial  manufactures  {see  MM.  Sauvage 
and  Smith’s  report  annexed  to  the  report  of  September  on  the  Hall),  and  also 
H.  Allenet’s  reports  annexed  to  this  statement. 

If  from  773  the  above  total  of  effective  visitors,  we  subtract  the  few  teachers 
included  in  that  number,  the  Society  of  Art  delegates,  and  the  foremen  and 
workmen  sent  direct  by  their  employers,  there  will  remain  between  500  and 
600,  and  in  my  opinion  the  Layard  Paris  Excursion  Committee  supplied  95 
per  cent,  of  this  number,  and  I  feel  bound  here,  by  the  way,  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  services  which  that  Committee  rendered  to  the  English 
Excursionists. 

As  regards  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  excursionists  for  the  accommodation  of 
»  all  kind  you  provided  for  them  at  the  Hall,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  book  of 
observation  of  the  workmen,  which  states  this  better  and  more  forcibly  than  I 
could. 

All  the  English  artizans  who  came  to  the  Exhibition,  at  least  all  of  whom  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  form  an  opinion,  were  very  intent  on  the  business  in 
hand,  and  very  anxious  to  obtain  information  respecting  the  economical  and 
material  condition  of  labour  in  Paris.  I  may  mention  among  those  whom  I 
had  the  best  means  of  judging,  the  delegates  of  the  building  trades,  those  from 
Birmingham,  and  in  general,  all  the  delegates  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  stay  of  these  delegates, 
which  was  in  general  only  a  week,  was  not  longer ;  they  then  might  have 
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seen  more  and  better,  have  obtained  more  ample  information,  and  have  profited 
in  a  greater  degree  by  their  intercourse  with  French  artizans. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  results  obtained  from  the  excursions  organized  by 
the  Society  of  Arts  will  demonstrate  the  advisability  of  transforming  these 
excursions  into  annual  visits,  which  will  afford  the  English  workmen  who  are 
perhaps  somewhat  isolated,  an  opportunity  of  improving  their  instruction,  and 
of  ascertaining  the  industrial  progress  of  the  continent,  which  of  late  years  has 
been  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  the  serious  attention  of  manufacturing 
England.  Such  visits  are  all  the  more  important  perhaps  as  they  would  doubt¬ 
less  tend  to  modify  the  spirit  of  the  English  artizans  who,  from  a  mistaken 
feeling  of  nationality,  will  not  admit,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  that  they  call 
be  equalled. 

I  have  only  a  few  words  to  say  on  the  teachers,  who,  without  any  exception 
that  came  to  my  knowledge,  were  intelligent,  well  informed,  and  above  all,  free 
from  every  kind  of  preconceived  notions  and  prejudices,  judged  with  perfect 
independence  of  mind  the  question  of  public  instruction  in  France. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  what  passed  at  the  British  Workman’s  Hall 
during  the  exercise  of  my  functions.  So  far  as  regards  myself,  I  can  affirm 
that  I  laboured  with  all  zeal  and  devotedness,  and  however  difficult  and 
delicate  my  task  may  betimes  have  been,  it  was  always  rendered  easy,  thanks 
to  your  judicious  and  generous  direction. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

To  H.  Cole,  Esq.  Ch.  Haussoullier. 


Circular  Letter  addressed  to  Manufacturers  and  Heads  of 
Establishments  which  it  was  considered  desirable  to  obtain 
permission  for  British  Artizans  to  visit. 


EXPOSITION  UNIVERSELLE  DE  PARIS,  1867. 


Commissariat  de  la  Grande  Bretagne, 
Monsieur,  71,  Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees. 

Charge  par  le  Gouvernement  de  Sa  Majeste  Britannique  de  faciliter 
aux  ouvriers  Anglais  qui  viennent  visiter  l’Exposition  Universelle,  les  moyens 
d’etudier  l’industrie  de  la  France,  je  viens  reclamer  de  votre  obligeance  de  leur 
permettre  de  visiter  votre  etablissement,  vous  assurant  d’ailleurs  que  le  nombre 
de  ces  ouvriers  ne  sera  jamais  assez  considerable  pour  occasioner  le  moindre 
trouble. 

Agreez,  Monsieur,  1’assurance  de  ma  parfaite  consideration, 

Le  Commissaire  General  pour  la  Grande  Bretagne, 

,  Henry  Cole, 


A  Monsieur 
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List  of  Establishments  which  British  Workmen  obtained 
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Engineering : 

Imperial  Tobacco  Factory  (special 
machinery). 

Porcelain  : 

Sevres  (the  workshops). 

Joiners’  work 

Archives  de  l’Empire  (special  per¬ 
mission  for  visiting  the  joiners 
work). 

Gardening  : 

Hothouses  of  the  city  of  Paris 
(permanent  permission). 

Building  trades : 

New  Louvre. 

New  Opera. 

Palais  de  Justice, 

Trinity  Church. 

Imperial  Library  (new  reading 
room,  &c.). 

Hotel  de  Ville . 

(Permission  for  the  season). 

Imperial  Stables,  Mint,  Imperial  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  &c. 

Agricultural  instruments  % 

Ed.  Ganneron  &  Co. 

Brass  and  bronze,  industrial  and  ar- 
tistical : 

Bogene  &  Co. 

Broquin  Laine. 

Detouches. 

Barbedienne. 

Paillard. 

Baingo. 

Valdun  &  Co. 

Deniere. 

Begent  &  Marlin. 

Prunet. 

Bachelet. 

Poussielgue-Busand. 

Lefevre. 

Cadet. 

Builders  : 

Bouyer,  Cohadon  &  Co. 

Basketwork  : 

Zh.  Gauthier. 

Dujat. 


Bleaching  and  washing  apparatus  : 
Bouillon,  Muller,  &  Co. 

Blacksmith  (furniture)  : 

Dreux  &  Co. 

Boat-builders  : 

Wauthelet. 

Farcot. 

Brush-maker : 

Her  vet. 

Bookbinding  : 

Masson  &  Dubonnet. 

Lenegre. 

Buttons  and  small  wares  : 

Grellou. 

Bradford  articles  : 

Hooper,  Carroz,  &  Tabourier, 

Chairs  : 

Delage,  Embry,  &  Co. 
Carriages  : 

General  Omnibus  Company. 
Belvalette,  freres. 

H.  Binder. 

Coopers  : 

Loubier  &  Co. 

H.  Figus. 

Clocks  and  watches  : 

Charpart  (watch  springs). 
Destouches. 

Leroy  fils. 

Charpentier-Oudin. 

Breguet. 

Cabinet-makers  : 

H.  Fourdinois. 

H.  Bacault. 

Jeanselme,  fils,  Godin,  &  Co, 
A.  Bobiliard,  Vanloo,  &  Co. 
Mazaroz  Bibaillier  &  Co. 
Gueret  freres. 

P.  Sormani. 

Cormier,  aine  (veneers). 
Souverain  (id.) 

Carpenters  : 

Lasnier. 

Balmet. 
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Chemicals  : 

Menier. 

Vve.  Cusimberche  fils  (stearic 
acid). 

Leroy  &  Durand  (stearic  acid). 

Coppersmith  : 

J.  Huard  &  Co. 

Copper  tubing  : 

Laveissiere  et  fils. 

Coppering  (metal)  : 

Lefevre  &  Co. 

Chiseller  (gold  and  silver)  : 

Servan. 

Copperplate  printing  : 

Godchaux. 

Salmon. 

Goupil. 

Placet  (heliographic  engraving) . 


Roudault. 

Warall,  El  well,  &  Poulot. 
Gandillot. 

Perin. 

Elaud. 

Boildieu. 

Calla. 

Breval. 

Files  and  rasps : 

Pottecher. 

Fancy  articles  : 

Sormani. 

Allessandri. 

Casella. 

Bertrand. 

Fretwork : 

Gallais. 

Gas  apparatus  and  water  pipes : 
Lacarriere  et  fils. 


Cork-making  and  machines  : 
Malpas  (machines). 
Drouillet. 

Dyers : 

Larsonnier  &  Chenest. 
Challamel  freres. 

Laine  freres. 

Earthenware  and  pottery  : 
Auboin. 

Muller. 

Boullenger. 

Cassedanne. 

Cou-Enne  (fire-clay). 
Edieve. 

Engraver : 

Coblence. 

Embroideries  : 

Kreichgauer. 

Najean. 

Engineers  : 

Orleans  Railway. 

Ouest  „ 

Nord  „ 

Est  „ 

Cail  &  Co. 

Gouin  &  Co. 

Bourdon. 

Hermann  Lachapelle  &  G1 
Faillot  &  Co. 

Berendorf  fils. 

Claparede. 

Frey. 

Piat. 

Bouhey. 


Gas  works: 

Courcelles’  works. 

Glass : 

Monod. 

Glass  (stained) : 

Lusson. 

Didron. 

Oudinot. 

Gilder: 

Desoize  (bronze). 
Renoz  &  Co.  (wood). 

Gunmaker  : 

L.  Bertrand. 

Lepage  Moutiers. 
Lefaucheux. 

Galvanoplasty  : 

Oudry  &  Co. 

Hatter  : 

Fr.  Jean. 

Iron  foundry : 

Brosse  &  Co. 

Iron  repousse  work : 

J.  Roy. 

Baudrit. 

J  oiners : 

Haret. 

Guillermet  &  Co. 
Petit  Jean  &  Queret. 
Profit  (veneers). 

Japannery : 

Gallais. 
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Jewellery: 

Froment  Meurice. 
Christofle  &  Co. 

Clement  (engine  turning). 
Hugo. 

Lithograph : 

Guillaumin  &  Co. 

Lamps : 

Gagneau. 

Chatel  J eune. 

Leatherwork : 

Gellee  freres. 

Lespiaut. 

Leather  (tanners,  &c.) 

Durand  freres. 

J.  Giraud. 

Courtois. 

Marcelot. 

Miller: 

Darblay  Jeune. 

Mirrors : 

Loremy  &  Grisey. 

Musical  instruments : 

Neudin  &  Co. 

Sax. 

Gavioli  (organs). 
Labbaye. 

Gauterot. 

Munitions  of  war : 

Godillot. 

J.  Gouery,  Can  at,  &  Co. 

Morocco  dresser  : 

Riviere. 

Marble  cutter  : 

Parfonry  &  Lemaire. 

Mineral  oil  and  paraffin : 

Cogniet,  Marechal,  &  Co, 

Oil  cloth : 

Lecrosnier. 

Plumber : 

Monduit  &  Bechet. 

Fortin  &  Hermann. 


Pianos  : 

Saliiun,  Schwab,  &  Co. 

Herz. 

Erard. 

Pleyel  Wolff. 

P  rinter : 

Dupont  &  Co. 

Chaix  &  Co. 

Lahure. 

Porcelain : 

Mouvoisin. 

Gille. 

Prevost  (painter). 

Reiset  &  Yedrineid. 

Paper  hangings : 

Desfosse  Karth. 

Hoock  freres. 

J.  Riottot  &  Paeon. 

Railway  material: 

Chevalier,  Cheilus,  &  Co. 
Delei  trez. 

Repousse  gold  and  chiselling,  &c. : 
Sollier,  fils. 

Sticks  and  whips: 

Francis  &  Co. 

Steinberger  &  Feldmann. 

Shoemaking : 

Massez. 

Dupuis. 

Touze. 

Surgical  instruments : 

Mathieu. 

Spectacles : 

Delabre  &  Co. 

Shawls: 

Duche. 

Sculptor  (metal) : 

Fanniere. 

Type  founder: 

A.  Rene  &  Co. 
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Visit  to  the  Workshops.  (Schedules  B.  and  C.) 


Names. 

Number  of 
Visits. 

Number  of 
Visitors. 

Engineering : 

Claparide  &  Co. 

- 

- 

6 

39 

Cail  &  Co. 

- 

_ 

18 

78 

Gouin  &  Co. 

_ 

- 

11 

53 

Ouest  railway 

. 

- 

5 

28 

Orleans  „ 

- 

- 

14 

60 

Nord  „ 

- 

- 

3 

13 

Est  „ 

- 

- 

3 

15 

J.  L.  Perin 

- 

_ 

5 

22 

C.  Metzessard,  fils  aine 

- 

_ 

1 

2 

H.  Elaud  - 

_ 

- 

1 

5 

Erev,  fils  - 

_ 

- 

1 

11 

Bouhey  - 

_ 

- 

2 

14 

A.  Lacarriere,  pere  et  fils  - 

- 

- 

2 

12 

Imperial  tobacco  manufactory 

- 

- 

21 

86 

93 

440 

Cabinet-makers  : 

H.  Fourdinois 

- 

- 

11 

54 

H.  Racault 

- 

. 

14 

64 

Jeanselme,  fils,  Godin,  &  Co. 

- 

- 

11 

59 

A.  Robillard,  Vanloo,  &  Co. 

_ 

- 

4 

18 

Mazaroz,  Ribaillier,  &  Co.  - 

- 

- 

11 

60 

Gueret,  freres 

- 

- 

9 

47 

P.  Sormani 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Cormier,  aine  (veneers) 

- 

- 

2 

3 

Souverain  „ 

- 

- 

2 

3 

65 

309 

Shoemaking : 

J.  Massez  &  Co.  - 

_ 

.. 

1 

1 

J.  Touzet  - 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Hosiery  : 

L.  Tribout  - 

- 

_ 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Coach-building : 

General  Omnibus  Company 

- 

- 

13 

43 

Belvalette,  freres  - 

. 

4 

17 

H.  Binder  - 

- 

. 

1 

6 

18 

66 

Railway  carriages : 

Chevalier,  Cheilus,  &  Co.  - 

- 

- 

2 

11 

2 

11 

Porcelain : 

Gilles,  jeune 

- 

- 

3 

6 

A.  Mouvoisin 

_ 

- 

1 

4 

Sevres  - 

. 

- 

27 

81 

Prevost,  p.  painter  - 

- 

2 

2 

Reiset  &  Vedrine,  id. 

- 

- 

3 

6 

36 

99 

Marble  workers : 

Parfonry  et  Lemaire 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2 

2 
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Names. 

Number  of 
Visits. 

Number  of 
Visitors. 

Dyers : 

1 

Challamel,  freres  - 

- 

4 

5 

Larsonnier,  Chenest,  &  Co. 

_ 

_ 

3 

4 

Laine  - 

- 

- 

4 

5 

!  11 

1  14 

Fire-clay : 

Cou-Enne  - 

- 

- 

1 

4 

Bookbinding : 

Masson  &  Dubonnet 

_ 

- 

4 

8 

A.  Lenegre 

- 

- 

1 

5 

5 

13 

Stained  glass : 

A.  Lusson  - 

_ 

- 

1 

1 

E.  Oudinot 

- 

- 

1 

■ 

1 

2 

2 

Gas  works : 

Courcelles  gas  works 

- 

- 

3 

7 

Paper  hangings : 

Desposses  &  Karth 

- 

- 

3 

13 

Hoock,  freres 

. 

- 

4 

17 

J.  Riottot  &  Paeon 

- 

- 

2 

10 

9 

40 

Pianos : 

Salaun  &  Schawb  &  Co.  - 

- 

- 

5 

46 

Pleyel,  Wolff,  &  Co. 

- 

- 

4 

35 

P.  Erard  - 

- 

- 

3 

35 

H.  Herz  - 

_ 

. 

2 

16 

Gavioli  &  Co.  (organs) 

- 

- 

1 

1 

15 

133 

Joiners : 

Haret  - 

- 

16 

79 

Guillermet 

- 

- 

1 

4 

N.  Petitjean 

- 

- 

1 

18 

1 

84 

Printers  : 

P.  Dupont  &  Co.  - 

- 

- 

10 

22 

N.  Chaix  &  Co.  - 

- 

- 

3 

9 

C.  Lahure  - 

- 

_ 

7 

15 

A.  Rene  &  Co.  (type  founder) 

- 

- 

2 

2 

22 

48 

Tanners  : 

Durand,  freres 

- 

- 

6 

10 

L.  Marcelot 

- 

- 

1 

2 

Tanners’  hall 

- 

- 

1 

2 

8 

14 

Surgical  instruments : 

L.  Mathieu 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Agricultural  machinery : 

Ganneron  &  Co. 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Seitz  water : 

Compagnie  Anglaise 

- 

- 

1 

1 

]  64- 
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Names. 


Number  of 
Visits. 


Number  of 
Visitors. 


Concrete : 

Coigniet  &  Co. 

Chemicals : 

Menier  &  Co. 

Flour  mill: 

Darblay,  jeune 

Bronze  and  imitation,  brass  ornamental : 
Barbedienne 
Destouches 
Poussielgue  Busand 
Bachelet  - 
Lefevre  - 


Metal  repousse  work : 

Monduit  et  Bechet 
Baudrit  - 

Roy 

Brass  foundry,  artistical  and  industrial : 
Bogene  &  Co. 

Cadet  - 

Brunet 

Broquin  et  Laine  - 

Silversmiths,  jewellery: 

Christofle  &  Co. 

Froment  Meurice  - 
Hugo  -  -  - 

Engine  turning,  chasing,  &c. : 

Sollier  - 

Coblence  - 
Clement  - 

Galvanoplasty : 

Oudry  &  Co. 

Fancy  leather : 

Gellee,  freres 
P.  Sormani 
A.  Lespiaut 

Japannery: 

Gallais,  jeune 

Cork-making  and  machinery: 

Drouillet  - 

Malpas  - 

Copperplate  engraving: 

Salmon  - 

Placet  - 


14 

2 

4 
2 

5 


27 


11 


19 


11 


38 

10 

11 

3 

13 


57 

2 

8 


23 

11 

12 


89 


67 


13 


46 


13 
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Name. 

Number  of 
Visits. 

I  Number  of 
Visitors. 

1 

Cooperage  : 

Loubier 

_ 

- 

- 

2 

2 

Figus 

- 

_ 

_ 

2 

2 

4 

— 

4 

Camp  equipage: 

Godillot 

- 

- 

- 

2 

10 

Hatter : 

J  ean 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Watchmakers  and  watch  tools 

Breguet 

- 

- 

- 

4 

6 

Destouches  - 

- 

_ 

_ 

2 

3 

Leroy 

- 

- 

2 

3 

Froger 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

Chappart  - 

- 

- 

- 

1 

!  1  A 

2 

16 

Gunm  alters  : 

L.  Bernard 

- 

- 

- 

4 

8 

Lepage-Moutiers  - 

- 

- 

. 

1 

3 

Lefaucheux 

- 

- 

1 

3 

6 

14 

Carpenters  : 

Balmet 

- 

- 

- 

1 

7 

Lasnier 

- 

- 

- 

o 

10 

3 

17 

Gilders : 

Desoize  (metal) 

- 

- 

- 

2 

5 

Renoz  (wood) 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

4 

7 

Lamps  : 

Gagneau 

- 

- 

- 

2 

8 

Chatel 

- 

- 

- 

4 

9 

7  | 

17 

Copper-working  and  smithery : 

Laveissiere  et  fils  - 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

Letrange  - 

- 

. 

_ 

2 

2 

J.  Huard  &  Co.  - 

- 

- 

- 

4 

18 

1 

7  j. 
I 

24 

Government  Buildings,  generally  relating  to  the  Building  Trades. 

The  only  exact  account  I  have  as  regards  these,  for  the  number  of  visits  and 
of  visitors,  are  Sevres  and  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Factory,  having  to  deliver 
permissions  for  these  two  from  my  own  book,  and  signed  by  myself,  whilst  for 
the  New  Opera,  the  New  Louvre,  the  Palais  de  Justice,  the  Archives,  the  new 
reading  room  of  the  Imperial  Library,  the  Trinity  Church,  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
the  Imperial  Printing  Office,  the  Mint,  Town  Hothouses,  Mint,  & c.  &cM  I  had 
either  permissions  available  for  the  season  or  tickets  sent  to  me,  and  being 
often  in  a  great  hurry  when  sending  parties  out  in  the  morning  I  had  no  time 
to  note  the  permissions  delivered. 


1. 
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As  regards  private  institutions,  this  observation  may  be  applied  to  the  Est 
Railway  workshops,  to  Barbedienne,  who  delivered  to  me  a  large  number  of 
permissions,  and  also  to  the  Emperor’s  stables. 

The  numbers  given  below  are  certainly  much  under  what  they  ought  to  be. 


Hotel  de  Ville  - 

-  4  visits 

-  102  visitors. 

New  Opera 

-  8  „ 

31  „ 

New  Louvre 

-  4  „ 

-  13  „ 

Palais  de  Justice 

"  3  „ 

-  11  „ 

Archives 

-  3  „ 

-  1 9 

Imperial  Library 

-  2  „ 

-  9  „ 

Trinity  Church  - 

-  5  „ 

-  16  „ 

Mint,  20  tickets  delivered  (for  a  party). 

Imperial  Printing  Office,  30  tickets  delivered  (for  a  party). 

I  remember  that  one  of  the  parties  going  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  amounted  to 
60  persons  and  over.  Very  often  the  permissions  for  visiting  the  workshops 
not  stating  the  number  of  visitors,  the  interpreter  would  start  with  five  or 
less  from  the  hall,  and  before  he  was  out  of  the  Exhibition  he  picked  as 
much,  and  the  party  would  amount  to  double  the  number,  and  even  more  ; 
but  it  betimes  happened  that  he  would  lose  some  men  before  leaving  the 
Exhibition,  although  this  was  very  seldom  the  case. 

The  above  lists  do  not  include  the  visits  paid  to  the  workshops  of  Louviers, 
JRheims,  St.  Just,  Troyes,  St.  Pierre  les  Calais,  Calais,  St.  Etienne,  Besangon, 
Montbeliard,  and  all  the  watch  trade  country. 

The  workshops  visited  amount  to  50,  and  the  visitors  on  an  average  to 
three,  which  would  give  150,  making  the  total  number  of  visits  over  2,000, 
and  of  visitors  678. 

Even  if  I  had  been  able  to  keep  the  most  minute  account  of  the  visitors  and 
visits,  this  account  would  not  have  been  absolutely  correct,  as  many  English 
delegates  visited  workshops  upon  their  own  authority  and  were  perfectly 
received  everywhere. 

My  computation  gives  altogether  2,216  visitors  to  678  workshops,  Paris 
and  provincial,  as  well  as  the  Government  establishments;  but  from  the  causes 
above  mentioned  this  total  is  under  the  real  number. 

In  some  workshops  and  manufactures  the  artizans  have  been  remarkably 
well  received ;  thus  the  Staffordshire  Potteries  delegates  at  M.  Mouvoisin, 
porcelain  maker,  near  Paris ;  the  Nottingham  delegates  at  St.  Just  en 
Chaussee  by  M.  Tailbouis  himself,  and  at  M.  Tribout’s  workshop  in  Paris ; 
the  coppersmith  delegates  by  M.  J.  Huart  at  Grenelle,  where  they  had  lunch, 
cigars,  &c. 

Ch.  H. 


Visits  to  the  Paris  Workshops. 


1 

Workshops. 

Trades. 

.  -  - 

Visits. 

Visitors. 

14 

Engineers  - 

!  93  j 

440 

12 

Cabinet-makers  and  joiners 

83 

393 

4 

Coach-building  - 

,  20 

77 

6 

Porcelain  and  pottery  - 

!  37 

103 

3 

Dyers  ------ 

11 

14 

3 

Paper  hangings  - 

9 

40 

5 

Pianos  ------ 

15 

133 

4 

Printer  ------ 

22 

48 

12 

Brass  and  bronze  metal,  repousse,  &c. 

44 

155 

6 

Silversmith,  engine  turning,  &c. 

23 

59 

6 

Leather  and  fancy  leather 

12 

20 
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Workshops. 

Trades. 

Visits. 

j  Visitors. 

10 

Galvanoplasty  ;  gilding  ;  lamps  ;  cop- 

perwork  ;  copper-plate  engraving  - 

23 

58 

31 

Various  trades: — Hosiery;  marble- 
work  ;  bookbinding  ;  shoemaking  ; 
stained  glass ;  surgical  instru¬ 
ments  ;  gas  works  ;  chemicals ; 
flour- mill ;  agricultural  machinery  ; 
Seitz  water  ;  japannery  ;  corks  ; 
coopers ;  camp  equipage  ;  hatter  ; 
carpenter  ;  gunmaker  ;  and  watch¬ 
maker  ------ 

54 

124 

List  of  Reports  prepared  by  artizans  from  London,  Sheffield, 
Coventry,  Bradford,  Newcastle*  under-Lyne.,  &c.  who  visited 
the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of  1867. 


Subject  reported  on. 

Name  of  Reporter. 

Cabinet-making 

' 

Charles  Alfred  Hooper. 

Ceramic  decoration  • 

- 

Aaron  Green. 

Saws  and  tools 

- 

William  Bramhall. 

Cutlery  - 

- 

John  Wilson. 

Chair-making 

- 

Benjamin  Lucraft. 

Glass-painting 

- 

Francis  Kirchoff. 

Wood  carving 

- 

James  Mackie. 

99  99 

- 

R.  Baker. 

Cabinet-work 

- 

Thomas  Jacob. 

Wood-cutting  machinery 

- 

William  Walker. 

99  99  99 

- 

Thomas  J.  Wilkie. 

The  ribbon  trade 

- 

L.  S.  Booth. 

Ribbon  weaving 
Lace  » 

Hosiery  - 
Pottery  - 
Tiles  and  pavements  - 
Terra  cotta  - 

Pottery  and  porcelain,  with 
notes  on  iron  manufacture 
Bricklaying  - 

99 

Plasterers’  work 
Carpenters’  and  joiners’  work 
Joiners’  work 

Masonry,  &c. 

99 

Coach-making 
Ship-building 
Mining  and  metallurgy 
Silver-work  - 
» 

Silver-chasing 


-} 


Joseph  Gutteridge. 

/Edward  Smith,  Joseph  Bird,  and 
|  George  Dexter. 

George  Kendall  and  George  Caunt. 
William  Beardmore. 

Samuel  Cooper. 

Michael  Angelo  Pulham. 

John  Randall. 

George  Howell. 

John  Jeffery. 

C.  Bartlett. 

T.  W.  Hughes  and  John  D.  Prior. 
Alexander  Kay. 

/  George  Broughton  Porbes  and  John 
\  McEwen. 

Thomas  Connolly. 

Thomas  Magrath. 

E.  F.  Mondy. 

Francis  Oats. 

P.  A.  Rasmussen. 

George  Page. 

R.  E.  Barrett. 

N  2 
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Subject  reported  on. 

Name  of  Reporter. 

Hammered  iron  - 

William  Letheren. 

Ornamental  wrought -iron  work 

T.  Winstanley. 

Ivory  carving  * 

Joseph  Bentley. 

Engraving  - 

G.  Berry. 

Die-sinking  especially  adapted  to  \ 

William  Elliott. 

silversmiths  and  other  metal  trades  J 

Watch-making  - 

John  Gregory  and  James  Stringer. 

The  horological  department  - 

Hermann  F.  Jung. 

State  of  the  watch  trade 

George  Cook. 

Tailors’  work  - 

R.  Sinclair. 

Book-binding  - 

Louis  Genth. 

Leather  work  - 

Walter  Blunt. 

The  manufacture  of  caoutchouc 

William  Bourne. 

Figured  shawls  - 

Samuel  Boast  and  John  Appleton. 

Machinery  for  worsted  fabrics 

John  French. 

Worsted  yarns  and  textile  fabrics 

George  Spencer. 

Worsted  and  mixed  textile  fabrics 

Daniel  Illingworth. 

French  horticulture  - 

George  Stanton. 

Mechanical  engineering 

John  Evans. 

99  99 

William  Learmouth. 

The  condition  and  habits  of  the-] 

French  working  classes. — (Special  l 

Robert  Coningsby. 

Report.)  -  -  -  -J 

»  » 

Richard  Whiteing. 

List  of  Repoets  by  artizans  from  Birmingham. 


Introductory  report  - 

Mr.  W.  C.  Aitken. 

Gas  fittings  and  chandeliers  - 

James  Taylor. 

Plumbers’  brass  foundry 

Thomas  Bayley. 

Cabinet  brass  foundry,  &c.  - 

William  Gourman. 

General  brass  foundry 

Henry  Dry. 

Church  bells  -  -  -  - 

James  Ansell. 

Tubes  in  all  metals  - 

John  Fisher. 

Saddlery,  &c.  - 

John  Clay. 

Leather,  harness,  saddlery,  whips,  \ 
portmanteaus,  &c.  -  -  J 

Frederick  Thompson. 

Jewellery,  with  diamonds  and  precious  1 
stones  -  -  -  *  J 

W.  G.  Deeley. 

Jewellery  and  gilt  toys 

James  Plampin. 

Buttons  - 

Thomas  Johnson. 

V  " 

S.  W.  Richards. 

9  9 

William  Bridges. 

Steel  pens  - 

J.  L.  Petit. 

Small  arms,  &c.  - 

Charles  Hibbs. 

Papier-mache  - 

David  Sarjeant, 

Japanning  in  general 

Thomas  Archer. 

Needles  and  fish-hooks 

William  Guise. 

Sheet  and  plate  glass 

Richard  Pearsall. 

Table  and  fancy  glass 

Thomas  C.  Barnes. 

99  99 

W.  T.  Swene 

99  .  95 

T.  J.  Wilkinson. 

Die  sinking  - 

Charles  Wm.  Moore. 

Electro-plate  -  -  -  - 

Henry  J.  Fellows. 

Tin-plate  working  - 

Edwin  Poole. 

Labour-saving  machines 

Henry  Fowler. 

Railway  carriage  and  waggon  building 

Benjamin  Whitehouse. 

Designs  -  -  - 

Frank  J.  Jackson. 
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Translation. 

Report  of  an  Excursion  to  Troyes,  by  Charles  Allenet,  Guide- 
Interpreter. 

Palais  de  l’Exposition,  Paris,  25th  September  1867. 

Left  Paris  at  20  minutes  past  1 1  by  the  Chernin  de  Fer  de  I'Est  on  Saturday  Excursion 
morning,  the  21st  September,  in  company -with  Messrs.  Caunt,  Kendall,  and  to  Troyes. 
Saxton  (hosiers)  ;  arrived  at  Troyes  at  25  minutes  past  4. 

These  gentlemen  met  an  English  working  hosier,  who  received  them  at  his 
house,  and  they  were  made  acquainted  by  him  with  the  state  of  affairs. 

We  visited  in  the  evening  several  looms,  both  circular  and  rectilinear,  from 
which  they  received  very  valuable  information. 

On  Sunday  morning  we  visited  some  looms,  the  workmen  working  generally 
until  noon  on  that  day. 

On  Monday,  the  23rd,  visit  to  the  warehouses  and  factory  of  Messrs.  Poron, 

Brothers,  hosiers  and  manufacturers  of  stocking  looms  (on  the  Paget  system). 

I  am  unable  to  thank  these  gentlemen  too  much  for  their  obligingness  and 
amenity. 

Met  Mr.  Hill,  of  Nottingham,  agent  for  Mr.  Moses  Mellor.  Messrs.  Poron 
allowed  us  to  visit  for  a  second  time  their  establishment,  which  may  serve  as 
a  model  factory  in  regard  to  arrangement,  healthiness,  cleanliness,  and  order. 

Visited  in  the  afternoon  the  factory  of  Mr.  Bertholet ;  very  well  received  by 
him,  his  wife  being  an  Englishwoman.  Visited  the  factories  of  Mr.  Contour, 
of  Mr.  Buckstaff,  and  of  some  workmen  working  on  their  own  account ;  from 
the  latter  much  information  was  obtained.  In  order  to  get  the  fullest  par¬ 
ticulars  with  respect  to  the  general  manufacture  of  hosiery,  Mr.  Saxton  visited 
with  me  the  village  of  Romilly  on  Tuesday  the  24th,  and  saw  the  factories  of 
Madame  Dupont  and  those  of  Messrs.  Mathias.  While  at  Troyes  Messrs.  Hill, 

Kendall,  and  Caunt,  accompanied  by  the  son  of  Mr.  Gent  (a  workman  at  Mr. 
Bertholet’s),  who  acted  as  guide  to  them,  visited  some  other  very  important 
establishments. 

Returned  from  Romilly  at  5  o’clock  in  the  evening  ;  supped  together  at  the 
house  of  Felix  Ravinet,  a  small  hotel  in  the  Rue  du  Cheval  Blanc,  very  well 
managed  and  not  dear.  Left  the  same  evening  for  Paris  at  25  minutes  past  10. 
Travelling  at  half  fares,  the  journey  there  and  back  amounted  to  lOf.  30c.  each, 
or  41  francs  20  centimes  the  four.  Arrived  at  Paris  at  20  minutes  past  3. 

These  gentlemen  were  very  well  satisfied  with  their  trip,  and  expressed  to 
me  their  thanks,  which  however  revert  by  right  to  the  worthy  Association  of 
British  workmen,  and  to  the  commission  of  which  Mr.  Haussoullier  is  the 
honourable  secretary. 

I  remain  always  at  your  orders, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

Chas.  Allenet, 
Guide-Interpreter. 

Messrs.  Caunt  and  Kendall,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hill,  arriving  to  thank  Mr. 
Haussoullier  in  person,  asked,  as  a  final  favour  of  him,  that  he  would  be  good 
enough  to  allow  me  to  accompany  them  to  the  Exposition  in  order  that  they 
might  obtain  information  with  respect  to  the  looms  in  operation  there  at  that 
time.  This  request  being  granted  I  accompanied  them  from  mid-day  till  half¬ 
past  four.  The  inquiries  they  made  were  satisfactorily  answered,  and  their 
information  respecting  their  work  most  complete. 


Ch.  Allenet. 
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Report  of  an  Excursion  to  Rheims,  by  Charles  Allenet,  Guide- 
Interpreter. 

Paris  Exhibition,  Saturday,  28th  September  1867. 

Left  Paris  on  Thursday,  at  10  minutes  past  7,  by  the  Chemin  de  Fer  de 
VEst ,  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Erench,  Illingworth,  and  Spencer  (merino 
weavers),  with  a  letter  of  introduction  for  Messrs.  Dauphinot,  Brothers. 
Arrived  at  Rheims  at  half-past  12,  visited  the  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Dauphinot,  and  were  very  well  received  by  Messrs.  Martin,  Brothers  (agents). 
These  gentlemen,  moreover,  gave  me  two  letters  of  introduction  to  Messrs. 
Villeminot  et  Fassin ;  visited  the  Deputy  Mayor,  from  whom  I  received  a 
letter  for  Mr.  Warmer  (President  de  la  Societe  Industrie! le),  who  enabled  me  to 
visit  the  factories  of  Mr.  Bonjean,  and  gave  the  above-named  gentlemen  a 
great  deal  of  information. 

On  Friday  visited  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Villeminot,  which  is  the  largest 
and  the  most  complete  at  Rheims  ;  very  well  received  at  that  place.  Visited 
Mr.  Holden  (a  comber),  an  Englishman,  who  was  much  pleased  to  see  his 
fellow  townsmen.  Visited  Mr.  Fassin  ;  well  received,  and  at  length  conducted 
to  the  factory  of  Mr.  Bonjean.  Left  Rheims  at  10  minutes  past  3,  and  arrived 
at  Paris  at  25  minutes  before  midnight. 

I  thanked,  in  the  name  of  the  British  Commission,  Messrs.  Warnier,  Martin, 
Brothers,  Fassin,  Villeminot,  and  Bonjean  for  the  very  friendly  feeling  they 
had  shown  towards  us ;  they  put  themselves  to  inconvenience  for  us,  evincing 
at  the  time  signs  of  very  great  pleasure.  Messrs.  Phelipot  and  the  Deputy 
Mayor  had  also  a  share  of  my  thanks  for  their  obligingness  and  affability ; 
these  gentlemen  were  generally  proud  and  happy  to  receive  their  confreres 
from  across  the  Channel,  and  I  believe  felt  a  pleasure  in  rendering  themselves 
agreeable  to  the  others,  and  to  the  society  connected  with  the  British 
Commission,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Haussoullier. 

Ch.  Allenet, 

Guide-Interpreter. 


Copy. 

Report  of  an  Excursion  to  Roubaix  by  Charles  Allenet. 

Thursday,  3rd  October  1867. 

On  Sunday,  at  40  minutes  past  1  o’clock  p.m.  I  started  from  the  Nord 
station  with  the  Bradford  delegates,  Messrs.  Spencer,  Illingworth,  and  French, 
for  Roubaix.  I  had  a  letter  for  the  Mayor,  for  Mr.  Dufrenne,  President  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  and  for  Messrs.  Delattre  (father  and  son). 

We  arrived  at  Roubaix  at  10  o’clock  at  night.  After  finding  suitable  lodg¬ 
ings  we  proceeded  to  lay  out  our  plan  for  the  next  day’s  work.  We  rose  at 
six,  and  after  a  hasty  meal  we  went  to  Mr.  Delattre.  Our  letter  opened  us  a 
part  only  of  the  establishment — the  weaving  department  was  not  to  he  visited; 
and  another  letter  would  surely  meet  with  a  refusal  there ,  according  to  the 
owner’s  saying.  We  next  visited  the  Mayor,  who  told  us  he  was  very  sorry 
indeed ,  hut  he  could  not  do  anything  for  us,  the  Roubaix  manufacturers  being 
against  this  way  of  letting  people  visit  their  working  rooms.  We  next  visited 
Mr.  Paul  Dufrenne,  who  told  us  pretty  nearly  the  same  thing,  and  added  that 
even  amongst  weavers  they  did  not  allow  it  j  he  is  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Arts  and  Manufactures. 

We  visited  next  Mr.  Ghesquiere-Grymonprez,  who  received  us  well ;  it  is  a 
small  establishment,  their  specialty  being  combing  and  spinning.  We  were 
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not  allowed  to  visit  the  place  of  Mr.  Vernier  Delaoutre,  where  we  had  been 
presented  by  the  obliging  kindness  of  Mr.  George  Haigh.  Mr.  Wibaut  Florin 
gave  us  leave  to  go  to  Lille  and  visit  his  own.  In  the  afternoon  we  visited 
Mr.  Leclerq-Dupire,  who  received  us  civilly,  and  allowed  us  to  visit  his 
establishment,  and  gave  us  a  few  letters  for  spinners  at  Turcoing,  but  no 
weavers ,  where  he  said  he  could  not  get  us  admitted. 

The  next  day  we  visited  Messrs.  Tiberghein,  who  did  not  allow  us  ;  Messrs. 
Christorie  and  Felix  Hubert,  who  allowed  us  sparingly  ;  and  at  2  o’clock  I 
got  my  delegates  shipped  for  Cateau,  where  they  needed  me  no  more  ;  and  I 
returned  to  Paris  by  the  8T0  train  next  morning,  where  I  arrived  at  1 
o’clock  p.m. 

Ch.  Allenet,  Interpreter. 


( Translation .) 

Account  of  a  Day  at  Rheims  by  Charles  Allenet,  Guide  Interpreter. 

Palais  de  l’Exposition,  11th  October  1867. 

The  English  delegates  of  the  house  of  Sutcliffe  &  Co.  of  Bradford,  whom  I 
had  accompanied  on  Tuesday  the  8th  instant  at  the  Exposition,  being  desirous 
of  visiting  Rheims,  Mr.  Haussoullier  sent  me  there  with  them.  Encouraged  by 
the  favourable  reception  which  had  been  accorded  to  me  there,  I  did  not  doubt 
but  that  on  this  occasion  the  welcome  would  be  the  same ;  these  gentlemen, 
however,  only  wishing  to  remain  one  day  were  unable  to  profit  by  the  per¬ 
mission  which  was  granted  to  me  by  Mr.  Martin  to  visit  the  manufactory  of 
Messrs.  Dauphinot,  Brothers.  We  had  only  time  to  see  that  of  Messrs. 
Villeminot,  Rogelet,  &  Co.,  which  is  the  largest  at  Rheims,  for  it  employs  800 
persons  of  both  sexes  ;  and  in  it  are  carried  on  sorting,  washing,  weaving,  and 
in  short  all  the  operations  which  the  wool  has  to  undergo  before  becoming  a 
fabric.  Their  engines  (they  have  two)  are  one  of  175  horse-power  and  the  other 
of  80  horse-power.  They  have  eight  automaton  looms  of  900  spindles  each, 
and  about  40  looms  of  300  spindles.  A  park  set  apart  for  the  workmen  and 
workwomen  is  open  on  Sundays  only.  It  is,  in  short,  the  most  complete 
establishment  at  Rheims.  I  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Wenz,  Martin,  Varnier, 
and  G osset  for  their  complaisance.  Messrs.  Holden  were  delighted  to  see  their 
compatriots,  but  they  would  not  have  their  machinery  visited  ;  these  gentlemen, 
who  received  us  so  kindly,  have  the  largest  establishment  for  combing.  They 
make  their  own  gas  and  employ  600  workpeople  ;  they  trade  in  raw  wools  and 
re-sell  them  combed.  The  delegates  that  I  accompanied  expressed  to  me  their 
regret  at  not  being  able  to  remain  longer,  but  their  time  had  expired  and  they 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  same  evening  for  Paris,  where  we  arrived  at  mid¬ 
night  on  Wednesday,  the  10th.  Upon  the  whole  these  gentlemen  appeared 
very  satisfied  with  their  journey,  and  expressed  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Haus¬ 
soullier  and  myself  for  the  attention  and  the  conduct  I  had  afforded  to  them. 
On  Thursday  I  conducted  all  these  gentlemen  and  some  of  their  friends  to  the 
principal  buildings  in  Paris,  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  ;  they  visited  also  some 
museums.  To  conclude,  they  are  sincere  in  the  thanks  they  offer  to  the  British 
Commission. 
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Letter  from  F.  Fouche  to  Mons.  Haussoullier. 

16  Rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs, 

Dear  Sir,  Paris,  November  27th,  1867. 

You  have  desired  to  see  me  adding  something  to  the  daily  reports  made 
by  me  after  my  visits  in  the  workshops  of  Paris  with  the  English  delegates,  to 
point  you  out  the  difference,  if  I  fiud  any,  between  them  and  the  French  workmen. 

I  will  tell  here  what  would  induce  me,  if  I  were  a  master,  to  prefer  employing 
the  last  ones,  but  that  which  follows  is  to  be  taken  for  both  in  a  general 
sense. 

I  have  had  opportunities  to  see  Englishmen  at  work  in  London,  and  think 
that  in  many  respects  there  is  more  to  be  expected  from  Frenchmen  than 
from  Englishmen.  If  the  latter  have  to  work  from  a  model  or  to  make 
something  they  have  been  long  since  accustomed  to  do,  it  will  be  made  by 
them  as  well  as  by  any  Frenchmen,  but  Englishmen  will  spend  more  time  in 
finishing. 

I  suppose  operatives  having  anything  to  make  and  abandoned  to  their  own 
resources,  I  think  that  the  French  shall  get  out  of  it  sooner  than  the  English  ; 
we  compel  our  workmen,  of  whom  the  education  is  more  technical,  to  rely 
many  times  upon  themselves  ;  if  they  have  to  work  from  plans  or  drawings 
very  often  they  could  have  executed  them,  and  consequently  shall  understand 
well  the  carrying  on  of  their  work,  and  perform  it  quicker,  if  not  better,  than 
the  Englishmen,  who  knowing  seldom  how  to  draw,  I  heard  it  repeated  very 
often  with  sorrow  by  those  whom  I  accompanied  in  the  shops,  want  oftener  the 
orders  of  their  formen  to  commence  or  continue  something,  and  while  they 
wait  for  them  lose  more  time  than  the  Frenchmen. 

If  I  were  to  get  some  things  made  in  which  art  and  industry  should  be 
combined,  a  Frenchman  could  be  employed  with  more  advantage  if  he  has  been 
born  in  large  cities  ;  since  his  childhood  he  has  constantly  seen  therein  good 
artistic  models,  either  in  schools,  museums,  monuments,  or  in  rich  peoples’ 
galleries  of  works  of  art  (admittance  in  the  last  is  willingly  granted)  ;  he 
meets  sometimes  good  models  in  the  very  streets  ;  he  stores  almost  uncon¬ 
sciously  his  head  and  mind  with  them,  his  taste  is  formed  as  if  by  nature ; 
many  people  would  be  inclined  to  say  that,  on  account  of  the  numerous  facilities 
afforded  to  him  to  make  his  education  in  this  kind  the  Frenchman  has  no 
merit  in  working  artistic  things  as  he  does  sometimes. 

I  must  acknowledge  that  the  Frenchman  has  many  more  opportunities  to 
practice  in  artistic  objects  than  the  Englishman  ;  high  classes  in  England 
procure  in  this  kind  of  things  a  pretty  good  employment  to  the  operatives, 
but  the  middle  classes,  though  rich,  do  not  follow  the  example  of  high  ones, 
and  are  cause  that  their  countrymen  cannot  improve  much  in  art,  because  they 
afford  them  no  occasions  to  practice  ;  everybody  knows  that  “  fit  fabricando 
faber  ”  (practice  makes  perfect).  In  France  high  and  middle  classes  give  our 
men  more  frequent  opportunities  to  put  this  proverb  in  action. 

I  said  in  the  beginning  that  the  Frenchman  generally  works  quicker  than 
the  Englishman,  this  difference  may  arise  from  several  causes  ;  the  first  as  was 
remarked  very  often  and  with  pleasure  by  English  visitors  is,  that  the  inter¬ 
course  and  feelings  between  employers  and  operatives  are  much  more  friendly 
in  France  than  in  England.  The  French  employer  when  not  spoiled  is  a  mere 
protector  or  friend  for  his  men,  sometimes  he  has  been  his  mate  in  shops  ;  he 
acts  very  seldom  like  a  master,  and  the  consequence  of  what  I  have  just  said 
is,  that  a  workmen  when  his  employer  is  a  good  one  enters  not  unfrequently  in 
a  friendly  discussion  with  him  or  the  foreman  about  the  best  or  quicker  way  of 
carrying  his  work  on  to  the  greatest  profit  of  the  “  governor.”  This  could  not 
likely  be  admitted  in  England  for  fear  of  impairing  the  principle  of  authority, 
but  in  France  the  advices  or  suggestions  t»f  operatives  are  almost  always 
listened  to,  and  very  often,  for  workmen,  masters,  and  Mr.  Public,  advantages 
are  derived  from  them. 

According  to  my  belief  the  second  cause  may  be,  that  the  Frenchman  is 
wholly  devoid  of  prejudices  against  men  or  things ;  his  natural  good  disposition 
induces  him  to  welcome  the  first,  whichever  country  they  come  from,  and 
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should  he  not  gain  anything  in  doing  it,  he  admits  with  no  great  difficulty  that 
other  people  can  work  better  than  him,  and  as  he  generally  puts  his  character 
in  his  work,  he  will  use  willingly  such  processes  or  tools,  though  brought  by 
foreigners,  that  will  enable  him  to  work  better  or  quicker  ;  if  he  should 
happen  to  improve  tools  or  invent  new  ones  he  would  lend  them  to  his 
shopmates,  and  not  spare  advices  or  counsels  for  the  first  using  of  them  ;  in 
general  he  does  not  retain  for  him  anything  which  could  become  useful  to 
others  ;  we  can  say  with  confidence  that  our  workshops  are  professional 
schools  continually  kept  open  by  workmen  teaching  each  other. 

A  third  cause  of  this  quickness  at  work  (I  would  prefer  not  to  mention  it) 
may  be  attributed  to  the  exigencies  of  some  employers,  who  contracting,  at 
any  rate,  to  gratify  the  too  numerous  lovers  of  cheapness  so  prevalent  in 
France  now,  compel  their  men,  defenceless  against  their  unreasonableness,  to 
produce  much  work,  caring  not  when  it  is  paid  if  it  is  well  executed 
or  not. 

To  resume,  if  I  wanted  to  have  something  done  well  I  should  take  for  it  the 
Englishman,  but  would  I  wish  to  have  the  same  done  best  in  the  same  lapse  of 
time  and  for  the  same  sum  of  money  I  would  choose  the  Frenchman.  Likely 
in  all  that  I  have  said  I  seem  to  be  partial  and  exaggerating  ;  I  do  believe  to 
have  spoken  true  in  spite  of  our  reputation  of  being  so  polite,  that  truth  is 
never  to  be  expected  from  a  Frenchman. 

You  wish  to  know  my  opinion  about  the  trades  unions  and  also  the 
unionists  with  whom  I  had  intercourse  in  the  Exhibition.  Among  these  I 
recollect  the  names  were  Messrs.  Applegarth,  Howell,  Prior,  Conolly,  &c., 
they  seemed  to  be  very  honest,  animated  with  the  best  intentions,  regarding 
the  employers,  and  wishing  them  well,  in  the  same  time  they  wished  their  own 
welfare ;  unfortunately  said  they,  many  of  our  employers  are  blind  enough 
not  to  see  that  in  defending  our  interests  we  defend  theirs.  Many  among 
these  delegates,  I  noticed  it  with  pleasure,  would  refuse  to  work  for  a  patron 
of  their  master,  it  is  a  very  great  proof  of  honesty,  very  few  Frenchmen  would 
offer  a  refusal  to  such  a  proposal. 

As  to  trade  unions,  the  English  Government  in  allowing  them  to  be  esta¬ 
blished  has  showed  his  good  sense,  and  the  working  men  in  instituting  them 
have  made  an  act  of  foresight,  with  which  they  are  better  endowed  than 
French  operatives. 

The  English  workmen  desire,  first,  when  they  are  at  work,  and  as  long  as 
they  are  fit  for  it,  to  raise  wages  sufficient  to  procure  for  themselves  and  their 
family  a  decent  and  honest  living ;  secondly,  to  make  such  savings  enabling 
them  to  face  accidents  they  are  liable  to,  and  not  to  run  into  debts  during  their 
usual  being  out  of  work  ;  at  last  to  make  small  investments  to  live  their  old 
age  without  being  compelled  of  resorting  to  public  charity,  on  the  hands  of 
which  they  are  almost  always  thrown  off  by  their  employers,  who  set  them 
aside  as  worn  out  tools  entirely  unfit  for  service,  the  wear  and  tear  of  which 
they  charge  on  the  whole  community,  instead  of  paying  themselves  for  these 

I  I  old  living  yet  tools  that  have  very  often  procured  a  quickly  made  up  fortune 

to  them. 

The  English  unionists  are  reproached  to  impose  their  employers,  conditions 
implying  restraint  of  trades  in  prohibiting  piecework,  and  trying  to  limitate 
the  number  of  prentices,  they  wish  only  to  restrain  licentiousness  of  trade, 
and  my  opinion  is  that  in  both  pretensions  they  are  right. 

Well  ruled  piecework  (it  is  always  so  in  beginning)  is  a  good  thing  in 
itself ;  but  very  soon  after  the  employer,  and  especially,  if  there  is  between 
him  and  his  men  this  walking  evil,  this  curse,  whom  we  name  in  France  le 
Marchandeur,  in  England,  the  Improver ,  the  employer,  do  I  say,  wishes 
always  to  increase  his  profits  in  lessening  the  prices  paid  to  working  people, 
who  perceiving  that  piecework  does  not  produce  any  more  the  amount 
necessary  for  providing  their  wants,  do  very  well,  seeing  what  takes  place  in 
that  respect  in  France,  to  stick  again  to  day  work  and  maintain  it. 

The  employer  who  engages  a  number  of  apprentices  out  of  proportion  with 
his  men,  cannot,  I  think,  be  left  free  to  procure  himself  regular  servants, 
f  labourers  only,  or  little  living  machines  making  continually  the  same  work  to 
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their  time  and  money  paid  for  their  seeming  prenticeship,  he  must  not  be  left 
free,  I  repeat,  of  throwing  away  these  poor  lads  on  the  hands  of  their  parents, 
who  after  the  sacrifices  made  by  them  hoped  their  sons  could  suffice  them¬ 
selves,  and  would  not  have  turned  beings  quite  unable  (not  by  their  fault)  to 
get  their  livelihood,  very  fortunate  are  they  if  an  employer  honest  enough  not 
rob  them  of  their  time  and  money  in  a  second  prenticeship  will  teach  them 
seriously  their  intended  trade. 

I  believe  that  co-operative  societies  and  trade  unions  organized  as  they 
seem  to  be  shall  help  the  English  operatives  to  reach  the  end  pointed  out 
above,  for  them  they  are  insurance  offices  against  sickness  and  misery,  securing 
regular  and  sufficient  earnings  to  their  insured  members,  who  in  paying  every 
week  a  trifling  sum  raise  a  fund  in  which  they  find  the  means  of  being  nursed 
when  sick,  helped  when  out  of  work,  superannuated  when  old  age,  or  what  is 
the  same,  premature  disability  for  working  comes.  All  this  good  obtained 
without  trouble  or  violence  is  their  own  work,  and  at  the  idea  of  not  being 
any  more  compelled  to  resort  to  public  charity  they  become  proud  of  them¬ 
selves,  dignified  in  their  mind,  better,  I  am  sure,  more  quiet  and  manageable. 
The  possible  result  of  the  establishment  of  a  general  union,  including  all 
operatives  in  the  kingdom,  might  be  a  suppression  of  poor  rates,  or  at  least  a 
lighter  pressure  of  them  on  the  whole  community.  It  may  happen  that  bad 
employers  seeing  the  source  of  their  ill-got  profits  threatened  of  destruction  by 
the  good  working  of  unions  would  suggest  to  undermine  them,  that  in  the 
future  manual  labour  shall  be  necessarily  paid  dearer ;  suppose  it  be  so,  were 
it  not  more  pleasing  to  see  the  few  shillings  expended  in  this  advance  of 
wages,  pocketed  by  a  noble  young  and  brave  operative,  allowing  him  to 
continue  his  whole  life  long  a  man,  than  to  see  him  later  for  a  paltry  economy’s 
sake  obliged  of  craving  poor  rates  payers  to  have  the  same  dropped  in  his 
old  hands,  enfeebled  more  by  undergone  distress  than  by  old  age. 

I  hope  that  Sheffield  outrages  shall  never  be  perpetrated  any  more,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  people  who  ordered  them  have  not  used  persuasion  only  to 
cause  their  intelligent  co-members  to  keep  their  accounts  clear  with  the 
unions  and  obey  their  laws  instead  of  using  such  outrageous  means,  which 
may  be  termed  deadly  weapons  thrust  in  the  core  of  trade  unions  by  enemies 
having  their  interest  in  the  destruction  of  these  useful  associations,  enabling 
operatives  to  lie  not  any  longer  at  the  mercy  of  these  people  who  wish  to  have 
them  continually  in  their  dependence. 

For  my  part,  I  wish  our  government,  better  told,  would  authorize  here,  such 
well  regulated  unions,  they  would  prevent  many  revolutions  and  riots,  by 
allowing  our  operatives,  working  no  more  than  their  strength  permits,  to  live 
and  rear  their  family  without  running  into  debt,  and  to  have  a  bit  of  bread 
secured  for  their  old  age.  This  desire  could  be  easily  realized,  were  it  not  but 
for  this  here  sadly  current  system  of  piece  working,  under  favour  of  which  has 
arisen  an  unrestrained  and  excessive  competition,  extolled  and  represented  as 
beneficial  to  everybody  by  greedy  contractors  or  manufacturers  who,  instead  of 
spending,  as  our  fathers  formerly  did,  thirty  years  in  raising  a  decent  fortune, 
try  to  have  a  large  one  made  in  five  or  six  years,  sometimes  they  succeed  in 
their  designs,  in  promising  the  government  or  their  customers  to  make  or  give 
them  for  a  shilling  the  work  or  supply  which  would  be  worth  double  or  more, 
such  an  abatement,  can  be  but  detrimental  to  the  scantily  paid  workman,  who 
is  to  toil  hard  and  badly,  and  to  the  worked  thing  itself,  which  apparently 
good,  wants  repairing  very  soon,  or  does  not  last  as  long  as  if  made  by  an 
honest  contractor  or  manufacturer.  The  contractors  deserving  to  be  ranked 
among  the  good  ones  are  compelled  sometimes,  when  business  is  dull  for  them, 
to  imitate  the  greedy  and  hard  hearted  folks  I  have  just  mentioned,  in  con¬ 
tracting  at  low  rates,  and  consequently  making  their  men  temporarily 
miserable,  until  they  happen  to  meet  patrons  aware  of  what  is  necessary  to  an 
employer  and  his  operatives  for  living  decently  on,  who  not  being  allured  by 
an  offered  deceitful  cheapness,  and  wishing  to  have  their  money’s  worth  work 
pay  reasonably.  Had  we  trade  unions  in  France,  the  greedy  contractors  we 
have  to  complain  of,  would  be  recalled  by  them  to  honesty  and  patience. 

The  lowering  of  wages  and  prices  which  has  taken  place  in  France,  produces 
a  very  bad  effect  on  the  morals  of  our  working  people,  those  among  them  who  do 
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not  find  any  pecuniary  resources  at  their  parents’,  after  having  seen  that,  in 
spite  of  all  their  efforts  they  cannot  save  anything,  take  to  bad  habits,  low  and 
vulgar  enjoyments,  and  at  last  become  downright  rascals.  Those  who,  more 
fortunate,  have  inherited  some  money,  try  with  it  to  turn  masters,  during  some 
time  they  increase  the  too  great  number  of  the  contractors,  whom  I  call  poor 
ones,  and  after  having  lost  what  they  had,  and  had  not,  make  a  failure  or 
bankruptcy,  and  must  retake,  ruined  and  wretched,  to  the  shops,  from  which 
they  would  never  have  gone  out  if  they  had  been  sure  to  earn  therein  a 
sufficient  livelihood,  that  could  have  been  secured  to  them  by  trade  unions. 

In  the  first  part  of  my  letter,  you  have  seen  that  1  reproached  the  English 
operatives  to  be  slow  working,  perhaps  it  is  natural  in  them,  or  it  is  one  more 
instance  of  their  foresight,  aware  as  they  are  of  what  is  done  in  France,  do 
they  wish  to  avoid  of  being  fatigued  and  pitilessly  over  worked,  as  are  our 
French  day  working  men,  of  whom,  when  under  the  sway  of  a  bad  employer 
or  marchandeur,  is  exacted  a  sum  of  work  exceeding  by  much  the  paltry  wages, 
which,  because  they  are  too  numerous  and  unprotected,  they  are  compelled  to 
accept,  in  order  to  keep  their  soul  and  body  together.  Their  great  fatigue 
prevents  them  very  often  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  afforded  to  them 
by  the  government,  to  complete  their  education  when  grown  up  men.  Govern¬ 
ment  and  private  people  institute  public  evening  courses  and  lectures,  without 
caring  if  operatives  would  not  prefer  finding  a  necessary  rest  in  their  beds, 
rather  than  attending  them,  whatever  useful  they  may  be  for  them.  \Y  ith 
trade  unions  they  could  learn  what  would  please  them. 

The  picture,  perhaps  not  wanted  by  you,  I  have  just  drawn  of  the  present 
condition  of  a  great  many  of  our  operatives  is  sad  enough,  but  true,  it  is  the 
fruit  of  experience  acquired  by  me  in  my  trade  and  also  in  the  Council  of 
Prud’hommes,  in  which  during  fourteen  years,  I  was  well  situated  to  see  the 
wretched  lot  of  our  Parisian  working  people  ;  the  English  are  aware,  and  do 
not  wish  to  partake  of  it,  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  ruled  by  a  govern¬ 
ment  that  has  not  prevented  them  to  establish  in  England  what  I  long  for  us, 
and  will  never  in  the  future  listen  to  the  selfish  advices  of  people  anxious  for 
keeping  everlastingly  the  working  men  in  dependence  and  misery  ;  the  English 
rulers  will  recollect  that  misery  is  the  worst  counsellor  of  all,  after  having 
crushed  the  man  whom  it  has  been  possessed  of,  it  nullifies  all  faculties  God 
might  have  imparted  to  him. 

To  resume  this  second  part,  I  believe,  that  in  every  country  and  for  every 
trade,  it  would  be  possible  to  fix  a  minimum  of  wages  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  time  and  money  spent  in  getting  the  indentures  of  it,  and  to  what 
is  to  be  spent  in  practising  it,  this  being  done,  should  remove  most  part  of  all, 
if  not  all  grievances,  complaints  and  differences  between  employers  and  work¬ 
men.  Tranquillity  would  be  restored  everywhere,  we  should  not  be  any 
longer  apprehensive  of  revolutions  or  riots,  very  often  caused  by  misery  or 
dissatisfaction  of  working  classes,  work  should  be  always  satisfactorily  well 
executed,  place  would  be  nevertheless  left  to  emulation,  every  operative  would 
endeavour  to  gain  the  maximum  wages  fixed  also  in  the  aforesaid  agreement. 
This  sort  of  day  wages  tariff  might  be  raised  at  determined  times. 

I  do  not  know  if  this  letter  may  be  of  any  utility,  you  can  use  it  as  you 
like,  happy  should  I  be,  if  it  might  do  the  least  good. 

I  remain,  &c., 

F.  Fouche. 

P.S. — Perhaps,  fortunately  for  you,  you  do  not  know  what  is  a  marchandeur , 
he  is  a  parasite,  whom  licentiousness  allows  to  exist  with  us,  he  takes  by  job 
lots  of  work  at  a  very  low  rate,  engages  men  to  have  it  done,  but  pays  them 
so  scantily,  to  the  great  profit  of  the  employer  and  his,  that  these  poor  devils 
very  often  get  not  the  necessaries  for  life. 
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Reports  on  the  Paris  Exhibition. 


Prices 

adopted 

work. 


for 


Tarif  adopte  par  les  Patrons  et  Ouyriers. 


Landau  sans  baie  devant 
Landarules 
Berline  de  ville 
„  k  coffre 
Coup6  de  ville  - 
„  Dorsay 
Coupe  avec  accessoires 
Caliche  simple,  avec  cerceaux 
Cabriolet  avec  ailes  et  rainures, 
sans  portes,  avec  cerceaux 
Tilbury  a  panneaux,  rotonde  ronde, 
avec  cerceaux 
Tilbury  a  panneaux,  rotonde  ronde, 
sans  cerceaux 

Tilbury  ft  tel^graphe,  avec  coffre 
postiche,  sans  cerceaux 
Phaeton  banquette  ronde  a  pan¬ 
neaux  droits  dessus  et  dessous 
double  partout,  avec  chassis  der- 
ri6re  et  cerceaux  .... 
Breack  omnibus  a  porte  derriere, 
cotes  unis  galerie  ft  panneaux  ou 
ft  jour,  avec  saillie  et  passage  de 

roues . 

Breack  droit  avec  chassis  de  siege, 
sans  aucune  porte  - 

Marquise  simple,  avec  cerceaux 
ronds  ou  carr^s  .... 
Omnibus  h  coffre  breack  ou  a  co- 
quille,  deux  glaces  de  chaque 
c6t6,  une  ou  deux  glaces  devant 
Omnibus  ft  coffre  breack  ou  h  co- 
quille,  trois  glaces  de  chaque 
c6te,  un  ou  deux  glaces  devant, 
trois  glaces  derriere,  tous  les 
chassis  descendant  ... 

Poney  chaise  caisse  carrde  ft  pan¬ 
neaux  ou  ft  jour,  avec  chassis  de 
si6ge  et  cerceaux  - 
Breack  omnibus  ft  banquettes 
rondes  ft  balustres,  coffre  breack  - 
Dog  cart  uni  a  porte  derriere, 
chassis  it  coulisses  - 
Panier  simple  avec  un  seul  chassis, 
crosses  devant  et  derriere  - 
Panier  vis  a  vis,  h  deux  chassis, 
crosses  devant  et  derriere  - 
Panier  fond  de  cabriolet,  avec  par- 
close  . 


Avance  ronde  ft  sabot  avec  ses  trois 

chassis . 

Avance  ronde  sans  sabot  avec  ses 

trois  chassis . 

Avance  ronde  sans  sabot  avec  deux 
chassis  descendant  ... 
Avance  creuse  avec  ses  trois  chassis 

droits . 

Avance  circulaire  avec  ses  chas¬ 
sis  . 

Avance  circulaire  avec  ses  chas¬ 
sis  descendant  - 
Avance  droite  avec  trois  chassis 
dont  un  descendant  ... 
Pr^sidence  d’un  breack  omnibus  - 
„  d’un  coup6  avec  un  ou 
deux  chassis 

Visiere  de  pavilion  .... 
Baie  ordinaire  sanspilastres^ 

„  „  avec  „  | 

Baie  ronde  sans  „ 

„  „  avec  „ 

„  de  separation  de  char- 
ft-bancs  - 
Deux  petites  bales  carrees,  sans 
coulants  dans  les  custodes 
chassis  - 


IE. 

fr. 

c. 

-  125 

0 

-  130 

0 

-  135 

0 

-  130 

0 

-  130 

0 

-  125 

0 

■  115 

0 

■  80 

0 

■  57 

0 

■  55 

0 

•  49 

0 

•  48 

0 

■  70 

0 

■  110 

0 

85 

0 

75 

0 

190 

0 

210 

0 

85 

0 

110 

0 

45 

0 

35 

0 

40 

0 

20 

0 

40 

0 

35 

0 

43 

0 

25 

0 

25 

0 

30 

0 

25  0 
8  0 

28  0 
6  0 
12  0 
14  0 
14  0 
|  16  0 

l  10  0 


12  0 


fr.  c. 
14  0 


Deux  petites  baies  carrees,  avec 
coulants  dans  les  custodes,  avec 

chassis . 

Deux  petites  baies  ovales  sans  Mtis 
ou  demi-rondes  4  Mtis,  sans  cou¬ 
lants  dans  les  custodes,  avec 

chassis . 15  0 

Les  m&mes,  coulants  en  plus  -  -  17  0 

Deux  grandes  baies  demi-rondes 
dans  les  custodes,  avec  coulants  et 

chassis  - . 35  0 

Deux  grandes  baies  demi-rondes 
dans  les  custodes,  avec  coulants 

en  moins . 25  0 

Deux  grandes  baies  ovales,  a  batis 
dans  les  custodes,  avec  coulants 
et  chassis  droits  -  -  -  -  40  0 

Deux  grandes  baies  ovales,  it  batis 
dans  les  custodes,  avec  coulants 
en  moins  -  -  -  -  -  30  0 

Baie  de  devant  d’un  landau  sans 

remplissage . 10  0 

Baie  dans  un  dossier  avec  coulants 

et  chassis . 13  0 

Baie  dans  un  dossier  sans  coulants 

avec  chassis . 10  0 

Deux  baies  rondes  dans  les  portes 
d’une  berline  -  -  -  -  15  0 

Deux  grandes  baies  carries  ou  demi- 
rondes  dans  les  custodes  de  de¬ 
vant  d’un  landau  clarence,  avec 
chassis  descendant  dans  les 

portes . 35  0 

Deux  grandes  baies  carries  ou  demi- 
rondes  dans  les  custodes  de  de¬ 
vant  d’un  landau  clarence,  avec 
deux  chassis  descendant  dans  les 

cotes . 45  0 

Gros  brancarde  616gis  delandaux, 
berlines  ou  caliches  portes  de¬ 
scendant  dans  les  joues-de-fond  -  20  0 

Gros  brancarde  61egis  de  landaux, 
berlines  ou  caleches  portes  de¬ 
scendant  dans  les  joues-de-fond 
(en  trois  pieces)  -  -  -  -  25 

Brancards  ordinairesen  trois  pieces, 
compris  la  porte  descendant  dans 
les  brancards  seulement  -  -  10  0 

Portes  descendant  a  travers  les 

brancards . 5  0 

Brancards  ronds  d’un  coup6  chaise  3  0 

Relevees  des  bancards  -  -  -  12  0 

Col  de  cygne  ordinaire  -  -  -  3  0 

„  de  derriere  -  -  -  6  0 

Deux  cols  de  cygne  -  -  -  -  9  0 

Coffre  breack  -  -  -  -  -  28  0 

„  „  carre  devant  ou  derriere 

une  caisse  avec  porte 
et  gorge  -  -  -  26  0 

„  k  coquille  avec  moulure  -  -  26  0 

„  „  sans  moulure  -  -  24  0 

„  de  siege,  derriere  une  caisse  -  20  0 

„  d’avant  train  avec  porte  -  18  0 

„  de  derriere  avec  coquille  et 

chassis . 15 

„  de  parclose  it  demeure  dans 

un  cabriolet  ft  jour  -  -  4  0 

„  de  parclose  h  mobile  dans 

un  cabriolet  ft  jour  -  -  5  0 

„  rond  derriere  sur  la  hau¬ 
teur  -..-  -  3  0 

„  mobile  dans  la  parclose  d’un 

boguey . 10  0 

„  fixe  dans  la  parclose  d’un 

boguey . 8  0 

„  tonneau,  avec  chassis  ft  mou- 

lures . 5  0 

„  tonneau,  avec  chassis  ft  pan¬ 
neaux  . 65  0 
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fr.  c. 

Deux  coffres  de  mail  coach,  dont  une 
porte  un  coffre  de  derribre  -  -  85  0 


Rallongement  d’un  coffre  de  tilbury  10  0 

Creux  de  coffre . 5  0 

Entailles  dans  les  brancards  de  coffre 
pour  remplacer  le  creux  -  -  -  3  0 

Dbveloppements  d’un  coffre  de  sibge  6  0 
Gondolage  d’un  coffre  dont  les  cotes 
s’ajustent  sur  un  pied  en  S.  ou 

enC. . 80 

Gauche  d’un  coffre  de  char  it  bancs  -  5  0 


Deux  assemblages  a  trait  de  jupiter 

ordinaires  -  3  0 
,,  „  a  trait  de  jupiter 

coudbs  ou  en 
devers  -  -  4  0 

„  „  it  plat  de  bran¬ 
cards  -  -  2  0 

„  „  de  brancards  de 

coffre  -  -  1  0 

„  „  coudbs  de  bran¬ 
cards  de  coffre-  2  0 

Deux  assemblages  de  pieds  d’entrbe 
de  derriere  d’un  coupe  chaise  porte 

droite . 4  0 

Deux  assemblages  k  charniere,  de 
pavilion  de  landau  -  -  -  -  2  0 

Deux  assemblages  4  chapeau  et 
d’onglet  d’une  frise  de  devant  de 
caieche . 20 


Tabatibre  devant  une  caieche  -  -40 

Tabatiere  k  boudins  ou  it  baguettes 

sur  les  cotes . 5  0 

Tabatiere  k  boudins  ou  it  baguettes 

tout  autour . 6  0 

Trois  tabatieres  sur  la  ceinture  d’une 
caieche . 18  0 


Une  porte  de  coffre  droite  ou  cintree  3  0 
Une  porte  dans  la  gorge  d’un  cabrio¬ 
let  . 70 

Une  porte  ordinaire  d’un  cabriolet 

avec  barres . 12  0 

Une  porte  gondolee  d’un  cabriolet 

avec  barres . 15  0 

Une  porte  devant  un  coffre  breack  -  3  0 
Une  porte  mise  sur  le  c6tb  d’un 

coffre  breack . 3  0 

Une  porte  avec  moulures  autour  sur 
le  cotb  d’un  coffre  breack  -  -  4  0 

Une  porte  unie  de  derriere  de  breack, 
compris  les  pieds  d’entrbe  -  -  8  0 

Une  porte  unie  de  derriere  de  breack, 
avec  une  traverse  au  milieu  for¬ 
mant  deux  jours  -  -  -  -60 

Deux  portes  demi-rondes  -  -  -  3  0 

Deux  portes  rondes  -  -  -  -  5  0 

Deux  portes  en  lyre  -  -  -  -  8  0 

Deux  portes  sur  les  cotes  d’un  breack 
ou  d’un  phaeton,  a  coins  carrbs  ou 

ronds . 60 

Deux  portes  k  double  entaille  d’un 

landau . 50 

Gauche  des  portes  d’un  phabton, 
breack  ou  ambricaine  -  -  -  3  0 

Coulants  dans  les  portes  d’une  calb- 
che,  doublures  comprises  -  -  5  0 

Doublure  des  portes  d’une  calbche  -  3  0 


Descente  de  coffre  droit  -  -  -  3  0 
Descente  clb  coffre  creux  -  -  -  4  0 


fr. 

Passage  de  roues  ordinaire  -  -  3 

Passage  de  roues  circulaire  -  -  6 

Passage  de  roues  rond  dans  un  phab- 

ton . 3 

Passage  de  roues  carre  dans  un  phae¬ 
ton  ou  un  breack  -  -  -  -  5 

Passage  de  roues  dans  un  brancard 
de  coffre  moulure  et  assemblage 

compris . 5 

Demi-passage  de  roues  dans  un 
phaeton  -----  -  2 

Pilastrede  portes  d’un  coupb  -  -  3 

Pilastre  de  coffre  d’un  coupb  «•  -  3 

Pilastre  de  caisse  ayant  un  coffre  -  3 

Pilastre  d’un  pied  en  S.  ou  en  C.  -  5 

Pilastre  blbgi  dans  le  haut  du  devant 
d’un  berline  it  custodes  pleins  -  3 
Deux  montants  d’avance  ronde  k 
trois  glaces  4  double  moulure  -  3 
Gros  pieds  corniers  de  devant  d’une 
berline  formant  pilastres  -  -  3 

Deux  pieds  en  S.  ou  en  O.  derriere, 
au  devant  d’une  caisse  k  coffre  -  6 
Deux  pieds  en  S.  ou  en  C.  derribre, 
au  devant  d’une  caisse  sans  coffre  •  9 
Deux  pieds  en  S.  ou  en  C.  avec  pilas¬ 
tres,  suivant  la  gorge  d’un  coffre 
d’un  omnibus  -  -  -  -  -  30 

Deux  pieds  de  devant,  blbgis  d’un 
trois  quarts,  avec  deux  moulures 
dans  Tangle  des  pilastres,  l’elegi 
jusqu’au  bas  des  pieds  -  -  -  3 

Deux  pieds  de  tilbury  blbgis  entibre- 
ment  -  -  -  -  3 

Deux  pieds  d’entrbe,  arrondis  et 
gorge  dans  les  battants  de  portes 
pour  le  developpement  des  pivots  3 
Deux  pieds  d’entrbe,  ooudbs  cintres 

d’un  landau . 2 

Deux  pieds  d’entrbe,  d’angle  d’un 
omnibus  dbgaybs  interieurement, 
et  portant  coulants  sur  deux  faces  2 

Deux  ailes  en  rainures  de  calbche, 
cabriolet,  ou  vis-it-vis  -  -  -  10 

Deux  ailes  en  rainures  avec  panneaux 
en  rainures  devant  un  tilbury  -  8 


c.  Prices 
0  adopted  for 
0  work. 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Moulures  rapportbes  formant  frise 
sur  les  cotbs  d’une  caisse  -  -  5  0 

Moulures  rapportbes  pour  d’ecouper 
le  brisement  d’une  caisse  -  -  6  0 

Moulures  rapportbes  pour  d’ecouper 
le  brisement  d’un  cabriolet  -  -  2  0 

Moulures  elbgies  d’un  brancard  de 
coffre  de  coupb  -  -  -  -  1  0 

Moulures  blegies  d’un  brancard  de 
coffre  de  coupe  trois  quarts  -  -  2  0 

Moulures  rapportbes  sur  les  cotbs 
d’une  caisse  formant  les  vis-it-vis  -  10  0 
Moulures  it  baguettes,  corps  arrondis 
devant  et  derribre  une  caisse  -  5  0 
Moulures  it  baguettes,  avec  deux 
gorges,  devant  et  derriere  une 

caisse . 60 

Moulures  elegies  it  baguettes  et  gorges 
dans  les  brancards  et  derribre 
d’un  phabton  ou  d’un  breack  droits  6  0 
Moulures  a  baguettes  et  gorges  dans 
les  brancards  d’un  phabton  ou 
d’un  breack,  avec  passage  -  -  12  0 

Moulures  rapportbes  it  baguettes  et 
gorges  dans  les  brancards  d’un 
phabton  ou  d’un  breack,  sans  pas¬ 
sage . 30 

Moulures  rapportbes  it  baguettes  et 
gorges  dans  les  brancards  d’un 
phabton  ou  d’un  breack,  avec  pas¬ 
sage  en  plus . 6  0 

Moulures  blbgies  dans  les  battants 
de  portes  d’une  caisse  -  »  -  2  0 


Prices 

adopted 

work. 
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Moulures  arrondies 

pour 

toute 

fr. 

c. 

grande  caisse  - 
Moulures  arrondies 

pour 

toute 

4 

0 

petite  caisse  - 
Moulures  a  biseau 

pour 

toute 

2 

0 

grande  caisse  - 
Moulures  a  biseau 

pour 

toute 

4 

0 

petite  caisse . 

Encadrement  de  moulures  dans  le 
bas,  derri6re  d’un  omnibus  ou 

2 

0 

d’un  breack  - 

- 

. 

3 

0 

Moulures  en  saillie  de  0‘010m  k  0'050m 
dans  les  c6t6s  d’un  breack,  les 
portes  comprises  -  -  -  -  30  0 

Petites  frises  616gies  dans  les  c6t4s 
d’une  avance  de  clarence  -  -  3  0 

Deux  accoudoirs  616gies  dans  un 

brisement . 5  0 

Prise  616gie  formant  encadrement 
devant  et  derri&re  une  caisse,  ex¬ 
cepts  celles  de  coupes  berlines  ou 

landaux . 10 

Une  traverse  de  pavilion,  616gie  -  1  50 

Les  deux  cot^s  d’un  pavilion  6l6gie 

d’un  omnibus . 4  0 

Pavilions  et  traverse  d’en  haut  de 
portes  616gis  dans  une  berline  &  5 

glaces . 6  0 

E16gis  ou  rentrees  dans  les  beam- 
cards  sous  les  moulures  des  brise- 
ments,  compris  la  moulure  de 

porte . 5  0 

E16gis  dans  une  porte  de  cabriolet  -  2  0 

Quatre  coins  ronds  616gis,  formant 
encadrement  dans  la  galerie  d’un 

breack . 14  0 

Quatre  coins  ronds  616gis  sans 
encadrement  dans  la  galerie  d’un 

breack  - . 12  0 

Quatre  coins  ronds  d’un  omnibus  -  30  0 
Ballon  616gi  d’une  caliche  avec 

chassis . 90  0 

Ballon  non  elegi  d’une  caliche  avec 

chassis . 80  0 

Ballon  de  breack  omnibus  avec 

chassis . 70  0 

Coup6  d’un  ballon  d’omnibu  avec 
chassis  4  coulisses  -  -  -  -  10  0 

Coup 6  d’un  ballon  d’ omnibus  sans 
recouvrement  chassis  descendant  15  0 

Coup6  d’un  ballon  d’omnibu  s  avec 
recouvrement  chassis  descendant  20  0 

up6  d’un  ballon  d’omnibus  avec 
recouvrement  chassis  descendant 
coins  arrondis  en  plus  -  25  0 

Coup6  d’un  ballon  de  caliche  les 
pieds  d’entr6e  de  devant  en  deux 
colonnes,  dont  une  creuse,  le  bal¬ 
lon  en  deux  parties  en  plus  -  -  20  0 


Accoudoirs  a  moulures  616gies  for¬ 
mant  bourreiet  sur  le  bas  d’un 
omnibus  &  ballon  -  -  -  -  10  0 

Accoudoirs  a  moulures  616gies  for¬ 
mant  bourreiet  sur  le  bas  d’un 
omnibus  4  ballon,  coins  ronds  en 

plus . 15  0 

Accoudoirs  formant  bourreiet  sur  le 
bas  d’un  omnibus  k  ballon  -  -  8  0 

Accoudoirs  formant  bourreiet  sur  le 
t,  bas  d’un  omnibus  a  ballon,  coins 

ronds . 10  0 

Accoudoirs  dans  une  berline  a  ballon 
pour  former  caliche,  frises  com¬ 
prises  . 45  0 

Accoudoirs  de  devant  d’un  clarence  10  0 


Renfoncement  dans  un  passage  de 

petit  coup6 . 8  0 

Renfoncement  dans  un  passage  de 
roues  -  -  -  -  -30 


fr.  c. 

Renfoncement  derriCre  un  cabriolet  5  0 

Renfoncement  derri&re  une  caisse 
pour  les  ressorts  -  -  -  -  4  0 

Renfoncement  derriCre  une  caisse 

formant  boite . 7  0 

Renfoncement  dans  le  panneau  de 
devant  d’une  caliche  -  -  -  6  0 


Gorge  en  bas  d’une  avance  droite 

ou  cintr^e . 5  0 

Gorge  en  bas  de  devant  d’un  coffre 

carr6  « . 20 

Traverse  de  gorge  -  -  -  -  3  0 

Traverse  de  gorge  sous  la  rotonde 

d’un  phaeton . 2  0 

Traverse  en  arc  de  passage  de  roues  3  0 


Banquette  ronde  &>  panneaux,  sans 

cerceaux . 25  0 

Banquette  ronde  k  jour,  sans  cer¬ 
ceaux  . 23  0 

Banquette  ronde  k  une  galerie  k 

jour . 25  0 

Banquette  ronde  k  deux  galerie  k 

jour . 30  0 

Banquette  carr6e  a  jour  -  -  -  28  0 

Banquette  carr6e  it  jour  et  a  pal- 

mettes . 28  0 

Banquette  carrde  k  panneaux  et  & 
palmettes  -  -  -  -  -  28  0 

Banquette  carr6e  a  cot6s  pleins  -  20  0 
Banquette  carr6e  a  deux  galeries  et 

k  palmettes . 30  0 

Banquette  carr^e  a  pieds  en  S.  ou 

en  C. . 30  0 

Tendeur  ordinaire  avec  chassis  & 
moulures  -  -  -  -  -60 

Tendeur  ordinaire  avec  chassis  pente 
oujupe  et  moulures  -  -  -  10  0 

Chassis  de  si6ge . 2  0 

Chassis  de  si6ge  au-dessus  de  l'10m.  3  0 

Deux  chassis  cintr6s  d’un  coup6  trois 
quarts  4  trois  glaces  -  -  -  5  0 

Deux  chassis  quart  de  rond  ou  demi- 

ronds . 40 

Deux  chassis  ovales  dans  les  cus- 

todes . 70 

Deux  chassis  dans  'une  baie  de  ca¬ 
liche  avec  montant  -  -  -  2  0 

Un  chassis  dans  une  baie  de  caliche  1  50 
Chassis  de  glace  (trois  ou  quatre 
pour  une  garniture)  -  -  -  4  0 


Deux  panneaux  guilloch^s  avec  en- 
cadrements  compris  les  jours  -  6  0 
Un  panneaux  guilloch6,  avec  enca- 
drements  dans  une  porte  compris 
lejour  -  -  -  -30 

Un  panneau  guilloch<5,  dans  le  der- 
riCrc  d’un  breack  omnibus  compris 

lejour . 5  0 

Un  panneau  guilloch6,  dans  les  cot^s 
d’un  coffre,  compris  lejour  -  -30 


Jours  dans  le  bas  d’un  brisement  -  14  0 
Jours  avec  6cusson  ovale  dans  up 

dog  cart . 50 

Jours  avec  ecusson  ovale  &  b&tis 
pour  re^evoir  des  lames  -  -  -  10  0 

Deux  panneaux  rapport6s  dans  les 
jours  d’une  caisse  -  -  -  -  3  0 


Deux  6cussons  rapport^s  sur  une 
frise  -  -  -  -  -  -  -10 

Deux  6cussons  <$16gis  dans  une  frise  1  50 
Balustresr  apportSs  surun  panneau, 
la  piece . 015 


Pavilion  bomb^ . 4  0 

Pavilion  bomb6  formant  d6me  d’un 
plein  ceintre  avec  les  custody  »  18  0 
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fr.  c. 

Pavilion  bomb  6  boule  -  -  -  12  0 

Custodes  d’omnibus  dobies  en  de¬ 
hors,  chaque . 0  50 

Breach  double  partout  -  -  -  6  0 

Phaeton  ou  breack  omnibus  double 

partout . 40 

Dossier  double . 2  0 

Coffre  double  par  le  dehors,  volige 

en  feuillures . 2  0 

Lames  de  jalousies  au  dessous  de 
0m.  40c.,  compris  les  jours  -  -  0  35 

Lames  de  jalousies  au  dessous  de 
0m.  40°.,  compris  les  jours  -  -0  50 

Deux  cornes  d’un  cabriolet  milord 

avec  volutes . 4  0 

Deux  cornes  d’un  cabriolet  milord 
sans  volutes  -  -  -  -  -  8  0 

Changement  de  siege  -  -  -  -  3  0 

Boite  &  fusils . 5  0 

Petites  crosses  sous  un  garde  crotte 
avec  traverse  droite  sous  la  co- 

quille . 30 

Gondolage  d’un  corps  de  caisse  -  10  0 
Double  saillie  dans  un  omnibus  -  10  0 
Custodes  en  rainures  dans  les  quatre 
cotes  d’un  mail  coach  -  -  -  12  0 

Les  quatre  custodes  en  rainures  d’un 

mail  coach . 12  0 

Panneau  de  devant  d’un  coupe  for¬ 
mant  le  passage  de  roues  et  les 

deux  pilastres . 3  0 

Custodes  en  rainures  et  d’ongles 
d’un  omnibus,  chaque  -  -  -  2  0 

Devant  rond  d’un  coupe,  jusqu’4 
0*05m,  la  descente  des  chassis  et 
les  chassis  compris  -  -  -  8  0 

Devant  rond  d’un  coupe,  de  0*051min. 
jusqu’4  0*100mm.,  la  descente  et  les 
chassis  compris  -  -  -  -  14  0 

Prises  rondes  it  partir  de  0*005mm. 

jusqu’4  0*020mm.  -  -  -  -20 

Prises  rondes  4  partir  de  0*021mm. 

jusqu’4  0*030mm.  -  -  -  -50 

Prises  rondes  4  partir  de  0'031mm. 

jusqu’4  0*040mm.  -  -  -  -  7  0 

Prises  rondes  4  partir  de  0*041mm. 

jusqu’4  0*050mm.  -  -  -  -90 

Prises  rondes  4  partir  de  0,051mm. 

jusqu’4  0‘ 080mm.  -  -  -  -  12  0 

Prises  rondes  4  partir  de  0*081mm. 

jusqu’a  0*100mm.  -  -  -  -  20  0 

Prises  rondes  4  partir  de  0*101mm. 

jusqu’4  0 "ISO111111.  -  -  -  -  30  0 

Prises  rondes  de  O' 081  4  0*100  pan- 

neaux  en  tdle . 13  0 

Prises  rondes  de  0*101  4  0*150  pan- 
neaux  en  tole  -  -  -  -  -  15  0 

Bas  mandrins  sont  4  la  charge  des 
patrons. 

Benflement  sur  les  c6t£s  d’un  omni¬ 
bus  jusqu’4  0*020mm.  -  -  -60 

Benflement  sur  les  cotes  d’un  omni¬ 
bus  de  0*021mm.  4  0*030mm.  -  -80 

Benflement  sur  les  c6t6s  d’un  omni¬ 
bus  de  0*031mm.  4  0*040mm.  -  -  10  0 

Benflement  sur  les  cotes  d’un  omni¬ 
bus  de  0'041mm.  4  0  *  050mm.  -  -  12  0 

Benflement  sur  les  cotes  d’un  omni- 
bus  de  0*051mm.  4  0'060mtn.  -  -  14  0 

Benflement  sur  les  cdtes  d’un  omni- 
bus  de  0*061mm.  4  0*070mm.  -  -  16  0 

Benflement  sur  les  cotCs  d’un  omni¬ 
bus  de0*071mm.  4  0*080mm.  -  -  18  0 

Hausse  sur  un  coffre  breack  -  -  5  0 

Une  garniture  de  cerceaux  -  -  5  0 

Une  thdr6se  -  -  -  -  -  10  0 

Pond  en  bois  dur  dans  une  caisse  -  3  0 

Un  faux  fond . 2  0 

Devant  de  coffre  grille  -  -  -  2  0 

»  „  pour  remplacer 

la  doublure  -  1  0 


fr.  c. 


Deux  tourniquets  dans  une  caliche  1  50 
Bandes  entaillees  en  dehors  de  pieds 
de  devant  d’un  coupe,  bottes  com¬ 
prises  -  -  -  -  5  0 

Bandes  entaillees  dans  les  brancards 
d’une  calOche  sous  la  joue  de  fond  4  0 
Bainures  dans  les  caisses  cann6es, 
chaque  panneau  -  -  -  1  0 

Pour  toute  caisse  dont  le  devers 
depasse  0*15c  -  -  -  -60 

Botte  d’un  pied  de  coupe  -  -  1  0 

Baguette  d’angle  remplacant  le 
galon  dans  l’encadrement  d’une 
glace  de  landau  -  -  -  -  1  50 


La  diminution  4  faire  pour  une 
caisse  4  cerceaux  qui  ne  seraient 
pas  fournis  sera  de  4fr. 

La  fourniture  de  chandelle  est  due 
par  les  patrons  4  raison  de  lfr.  25c. 
pour  cent. 


Prices 
adopted  for 
work. 


Metaux. 

Affineurs  de  metaux,  le  mois,  120fr,  4  200fr. 
Agraffes  (metal),  jr.,  4fr.  50c. 

*Ajusteurs  (mecanicien),  jr.,  5fr.  4  6fr. 
Amorces  (fabricants  d’),  3fr.  4  4fr. 
*AppareilIeurs  (gaz),  6fr. 

Appreteurs  de  metaux,  4fr.  50c. 

*Arcons  (fabricants  d’),  4fr.  50c. 
*Argenteurs,  5fr.  4  6fr. 

*Armuriers,  5fr.  4  6fr. 

Balanciers,  ajusteurs,  5fr. 

Bandagistes,  5fr. 

Batteurs  d’or,  argent.  5fr.  50c. 

*Bijoutiers,  5fr.  4  7fr. 

*  „  sertisseurs,  7fr.  4  9fr. 

Bimbelotiers,  3fr.  50c.  a  4fr.  50c. 

*Boites  (monteurs  de),  4fr.  50c. 

Boulons  (fabricants  de),  4fr.  50c. 
*Brunisseurs,  4fr.  50c.  4  5fr. 

*Cannonniers,  5fr.  4  6fr. 

*Carrossiers, 

„  march  andeurs  menuisiers, 
8fr.  4  lOfr. 

„  les  ouvriers,  4fr.  4  6fr. 
*Charrons,  4fr.  4  8fr. 

*Serrurier,  3fr.  50c.  4  9fr. 

"Peintre,  3fr.  50c.  4  8fr. 

*Sellier,  3fr.  50c.  4  7fr. 

Ceinturonniers,  4fr.  4  4fr.  50c. 
*Chaudronniers,  4fr.  50.  4  5fr. 

*Ciseleurs,  5fr.  4  6fr. 

Cloutiers,  5fr. 

*Compas,  ouvrier  ordinaire,  30c.  4  45c. 
l’heure. 

Cuilleristes,  journee,  7fr.  4  8fr. 
*Constructeurs  de  fourneaux,  5fr.  4  6fr. 
Couteliers,  4fr.  50c. 

Daguerreotypes,  5fr. 

Damasquineurs,  4fr.  50c. 

Devantures  de  boutiques  (omements  pour 
les),  4fr.  50c.  4  5fr. 

*Doreurs,  6fr. 

*Echappementiers  (horlogers),  3fr.  50c.  4 
4fr. 

*Enclumes  et  etaux  (forgerons),  6f.  4'7f. 
Eperonniers,  5f. 

Epingliers,  4f.  4  4f.  50c. 

Equipements  militaires,  4fr.  50c.  4  5fr. 
*Estampeurs,  5f. 

Etameurs,  4fr.  4  4fr.  50c. 

Etireurs  de  metaux,  5fr. 

*Ferblantiers,  4fr.  50c.  4  5fr. 

*Pondeurs,  5fr. 

Pontainiers,  5fr. 

*Forgerons,  6fr.  4  7fr. 

*Fourbisseurs,  5fr.  4  6fr. 

Gamisseurs,  5fr. 

Garnitures  de  parapluies,  4fr.  4  4fr.  50c. 
*Graveurs,  5fr.  4  7fr. 

♦Grillageurs,  3fr.  75c. 
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Prices 
adopted  for 
work. 


♦Guillocheurs,  5fr.  k  6fr. 

♦Horologers  montres  et  pendules,  3fr.  50c. 
a  4fr. 

Aux  pieces,  se  font  de,  5fr.  it  6fr. 

Le  contremaitre,  l’annee,  2,400fr.  it  3,000fr. 
Instruments  de  chirurgie,  5fr.  50c. 

„  de  musique,  5fr.  50c. 

*  „  d’optique.  5fr.  50c. 

*  „  de  precision,  l’heure,  30c.  k 

75c. 

Lames  de  sabres,  journee,  5fr. 

Lamineurs,  3fr.  50c.  a  4fr. 

♦Lampistes,  4fr.  50c.  a  5fr. 

Lanternes  de  voiture,  5fr.  it  5fr.  50c. 
Lapidaires,  4fr.  50c. 

Limes  (tailleurs  de),  5fr.  it  6fr. 
*Lorgmettes  de  spectacle,  3fr.  50c.  a  6fr. 
*Lunettiers,  6fr. 

*Mar6chaux  ferrants  (ferreurs),  5fr.  50c. 
a  6fr. 

*  „  (tesseurs  de  pieds),  4fr.  50c. 

a  5fr. 

Mecaniciens  (forgerons) ,  6fr.  50c.  it  7fr.  50c. 

*  „  .  ajusteurs,  5fr.  it  6fr. 

*  „  frappeurs,  4fr.  it  4fr.  50c. 

Modeleurs,  5fr.  a  5fr.  50c. 

♦Mouleurs  en  bronze,  5fr.  it  6fr. 

♦Mouleurs  (fonderies),  5fr. 

*Orfevres,  6f.  it  7fr. 

Paillettes,  4fr.  50c. 

Perles  et  pierres  fausses,  5fr.  it  6fr. 
Planeurs,  3fr.  50c.  4  4fr. 

♦Plaqueurs,  5fr.  it  6fr. 

*Plombiers,  6fr. 

♦Polisseuses,  2fr.  it  2fr.  50c. 

Potiers  detain,  4fr.  50c. 

Beperceuses,  2fr.  a,  2fr.  50c. 

•Bepousseurs,  5fr. 

Petreigneurs,  4fr.  4  4fr.  50c. 

*Selliers  (voir  carrossiers)  serruriers, 

*  „  forgerons,  6fr.  it  7fr. 

*  „  ajusteurs,  4fr.  50c.  it  5fr.  50c. 

*  „  hommes  de  ville,  4fr.  50c.  it  5fr. 

„  frappeurs  (quelquefois  ils  aj  us  tent 
et  sont  payes  en  consequence), 
3fr.  50c.  a  4fr. 

Serruriers  (meubles),  4fr.  25c. 

*Sertisseurs  (bijoux),  8fr.  it  9fr. 
Taillandiers,  6fr. 

Toliers,  4fr.  50c.  it  5fr. 

♦Tourneurs,  4fr.  30c.  it  5fr. 

♦Verges  (poseurs  de)  liorlogerie,  3fr.  50c.  it 
4fr. 

♦Zingeurs,  5fr.  it  5fr.  50c. 


Industries  Diverses. 

Autograpbes  (ecrivains)  an  mois,  200fr. 
400  fr. 

Bordeurs  de  noir  (papeterie),  4fr.  4 
5fr.  50c. 

Brocheurs,  3fr.  k  4fr. 

Cartonnages,  3fr.  it  4fr. 

Clicheurs  stCreotypeurs,  4fr.  a  5fr. 

Coloristes  et  enlumineuses,  2fr.  4  2fr  50c. 

Compositeurs  typographes,  4fr.  it  5fr. 

Correcteurs,  „  6fr. 

Ecrivains  lithographes,  2,000fr.  it  2400fr. 
l’an. 

Pondeurs  de  caract&res  pieces,  et  journee, 
4fr.  it  5fr. 

Glaceurs  de  papier,  3fr.  it  4fr. 

Imprimeurs  lithographes,  ecriture,  4fr.  it 
6fr. 

Imprimeurs  lithographes,  dessins  lith.,  7fr. 

Imprimeurs  typographes,  4fr.  it  5fr. 

„  taille  douce,  6fr.  k  7fr. 

Pierres  lithographiques  (graineurs  de), 
4fr.  50c. 

Conducteurs  de  machines  (imprimerie) 
7fr.  k  8fr. 

Pegistres  (fabricants  de),  l’heure,  50c. 


Pelieurs  (fabricants  de),  l’heure,  50c. 
Pegleurs  „  50c. 

Satineurs,  3fr.  a  4fr.  journee. 


Billards  (fabricants  de),  5fr. 

Bouchons,  it  la  semaine,  22fr.  a  30fr. 
Boutonniers,  aux  pieces. 

Brossiers,  aux  pieces;  it  la  journee,  3fr. 
3fr.  50c. 

Buffle  (objets  en),  l’heure,  50c. 

Cannieres,  lfr.  50c.  a  2fr. 

Chaises  et  fauteuils,  4fr.  50c.  k  5fr.  50c.,  et 
aux  pieces. 

Ebenistes,  4fr.  50c.  it  5fr.  50c. 

Ecaille  (fabricants  d’objets  en)  ,l’heure,50c. 
Graveurs  sur  bois,  &c.,  4fr.  a  5fr. 
Menuisiers  antiquaires,  4fr.  50c. 

„  fauteuils  et  chaises,  4fr.  50c.  it 
5fr. 

„  machinistes,  4fr.  50c.  a  5fr. 

modeleurs,  4fr.  50c.  a  5fr. 

„  outilleurs,  4fr.  50c.  a  5fr. 
Mouluriers,  4fr.  a  4fr.  50c. 

Peignes,  corne  buffles,  os,  etc.,  50c.  l’heure. 
Queues  de  billards  (fabricants  de).  4fr.  a 
4fr.  50c. 

Sculpteurs  sur  bois,  aux  pieces,  (meubles)  a 
la  journee,  4fr.  50e.  a  6fr. 

Tabletiers,  4fr.  a  4fr.  50c. 

Tourneurs,  4fr.  a  4fr.  50c. 

„  chaises,  4fr.  a  4fr.  50c. 

Vanniers,  4fr. 

Vergetiers  (brossiers),  3fr.  a  3fr.  50c. 
Vernisseurs  sur  bois,  3fr.  a  4fr. 

Layetiers  emballeurs,  5fr.  et  6fr. 
Malletiers,  coffre tiers,  4fr.  a  5fr. 
Menuisiers  en  batiments,  4fr.  50c.  k  5fr. 

„  mecaniciens,  4fr.  50c.  a  5fr. 

„  pour  l’industrie,  4fr.  50c.  a  5fr. 
Parqueteurs  (aux  pieces),  5fr.  journee. 
Rampistes,  4ft*.  50c.  a  5fr. 

Peplanisseurs  de  parquets,  6fr.  a  7fr. 
Barques  et  bateaux  (constructeurs  de), 
5fr.  a  6fr. 

Charpentiers  (batiments),  6fr. 

„  (bateaux),  6fr. 

Scieurs  a  la  mecanique,  5fr. 
Badigeonneurs,  5fr. 

Briquetiers  (poseurs  de  briques),  5fr.  a6fr. 
Carreleurs,  5fr. 

Couvreurs,  6fr.  a  6fr.  25c. 

„  (garQon),  4fr.  25c. 
Demolisseurs,  4fr.  a  5fr. 

Dessinateurs  d’architecture,  200fr.  a  300fr. 
le  mois. 

Doreurs  (batiments),  6fr.  la  journee. 
Enduiseurs,  5fr.  a  6fr. 

Eourniers  (constructeurs  de  fours),  5fr.  a 
6fr. 

Erotteurs  (mise  en  couleur),  3fr.  a  4fr. 
Gravatiers,  au  mois,  90fr.  a  120fr. 

Paveurs,  5fr. 

Peintres,  5fr.  50c. 

Masons,  5fr.  a  5fr.  50c. 

„  bardeurs,  4fr.  a  4fr.  50c. 

„  limousins,  4fr.  25c.  a  4fr.  50c. 
Puisatiers  (chef  d’equipe),  8fr.  50c. 

„  ouvrier,  5fr.  a  7fr. 

Ramoneurs,  2fr.  50c. 

Pocailleurs,  5fr.  a  6fr. 

Scieurs  de  pierre  (aux  pieces),  et  a  la  jour¬ 
nee,  6fr. 

Tailleurs  de  pierre  (ruvaleurs),  6fr.  50c.  a 
8fr. 

Tailleurs  sur  chantier,  5fr.  50c. 

Terrassiers,  3fr.  50c.  a  4  fr. 

Tourneurs  (pierre  et  terre),  4fr.  a  5fr. 
Albatre  (fabricants  d’objets  en),  3fr.  50c.  a 
5fr. 

Trottoirs  (poseurs  de),  4fr.  50c.  a  5fr. 

Beton  (appreteurs,  broyeurs,  cuiseurs  et 
poseurs  de),  3fr.  50c.  a  4fr. 
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Carriers,  3fr.  50c.  it  5fr. 

Carton-pierre  (poseurs  de),  5fr.  it  6fr.  et 
aux  pieces. 

Figuristes  en  platre  (mouleurs),  5fr.  50c.  it 
6fr. 

Glaisiers,  3fr.  50c.  a  4fr. 

Granir  (piqueur  et  tailleur  de),  5fr.  it 
5fr.  50c. 

Graveurs  (marbre  et  pierre),  aux  pieces. 
Marbriers,  5fr.  a  6fr.  50c. 

Metteurs  au  point,  7fr.  a  9fr. 

MeuliOre  (piqueur,  equarisseur,  et  emmi- 
treur  de),  4fr. 

Modeleur  (r6pareur  de  modele),  8fr.  it  lOfr. 
Mosaique,  5fr. 

Pates  moul6es,  carton,  5fr.  it  6fr. 

Piqueur  de  grOs,  5fr. 

Polisseur  de  marbre  et  pierre,  4fr.  50c.  it 
5fr. 

Praticiens  (sculpteurs),  9fr.  it  15fr. 

Sable  (tireurs  et  passeurs  de),  3fr.  50c.  it 
4fr. 

Scieurs  de  marbre,  6fr.  ou  aux  pieces. 
Sculpteur  sur  pierre  et  marbre,  8fr.  a  12fr. 
Sculpteurs  modeleurs,  8fr.  it  15fr. 
Stucateurs,  5fr.  et  6fr. 

Tourneurs  (marbre),  5fr. 

Tissus. 

Agremaniste  (passementerie),  lfr.  5c.  a  2fr. 
Agrements  en  paille  (fabricants  de),  lfr. 
50c.  a  2fr. 

Ajusteurs  ou  monteurs  de  metier,  6pr.  it 
8fr. 

Appreteurs  de  chales,  3fr.  50c.  it  4fr. 

„  d’etoffes,  3fr.  50c.  it  4fr. 

„  pour  d’ecatissage,  3fr.  50c.  it 
4fr. 

„  de  chapeaux  de  feutre,  6fr.  it 
lOfr. 

Blanchisseurs  d’etoffes  ouvragties,  3fr. 
Bonnetiers,  3fr. 

Bordures  pour  chapeaux  de  paille,  2fr. 
Bourses,  2fr. 

Boutonnieres  en  tissu,  3fr. 

Brassieres,  2fr. 

Bretelles,  75c. 

Brocheurs  pour  tissus,  5fr. 

Broderies,  brodeuses,  2fr.  a  2fr.  50c. 
Brodeurs,  galonniers  en  soie  et  laiue,  2fr.  it 
2fr.  50c. 

Broyeurs  de  chauvre,  3fr. 

Calandreurs,  3fr.  50c.  it  4fr. 

Canevas,  2fr.  4  2fr.  50c. 

Cavetieres  ou  trameuses,  2fr. 

Cardeurs  pour  matelas,  2fr. 

Carderies  (entrepreneurs  de),  3fr. 
Casquettes,  lfr.  50c.  a  2fr.  50c. 

Chales  (fabricants  de),  3fr. 

Chanvre  (fllateurs  de),  3fr. 

Chapeaux  de  paille,  6fr.  a  lOfr. 

„  soie,  feutre,  pluche  (piece) . 
Chapellerie  (fabricants  d’art  de),  4fr.  a 
lOfr. 

Chasubles  et  ornements  d’eglise,  lfr.  50c. 
a  2fr.  50c. 

Chaussons,  de  lisiere,  tresse,  natte,  50c.  a 
lfr.  50c. 

Chemisieres,  75c.  a  2fr. 

Chenille  (fabricants  de),  3fr.  a  4fr. 
Chineurs,  3fr.  a  4fr. 

Cylindreurs  (pour  chapeaux  de  paille, 
etoffes,  &c.),  5fr.  a  8fr. 

Coiffeurs,  par  mois,  15fr.  a  45fr.  nourris, 
&c. 

Cols  (fabricants  de),  75c.  a  2fr. 

Confection,  lfr.  50c.  a  3fr. 

Cordiers,  3fr. 

Corsets  (fabricants  de),  lfr.  50c.  a  2fr. 
Costumiers,  3fr.  a  4fr. 

Coton  (fllateurs  de),  2fr.  a  3fr. 

Cotonniers,  2fr.  a  3fr. 

1. 


Couseuses  de  coiffes,  chapeaux  de  soie, 
75c.  a  2fr. 

Couseuses  de  gallons,  gants,  75c.  a  2fr. 
CouturiOres,  lfr.  25c.  a  2fr.  50c. 
Couvertures  (fabricants  de)  laine,  soie, 
molleton,  coton,  lfr.  50c.  a  2fr.  50c. 
Cravates,  75c.  a  2fr. 

Crin  (fabricants  d’etoffes  de),  2fr.  50c.  a 
3fr. 

Culottiers  (tailleurs),  3fr.  a  4fr.  50c. 

Damas  (fabricants  d’etoffes  de)  ,  3fr. 
Bamasseurs,  3fr. 

I)6catisseurs,  appreteurs,  3fr.  50c.  a  4fr. 
Decoupeurs  de  chales,  4fr.  a  6fr. 
Dessinateurs  pour  broderies,  dentelles 
chales,  &c.  tissus,  lfr.  50c.  a  4fr. 
D6tacheurs,  lfr.  50c.  a  lOfr. 

Devideurs,  de  soie,  cachemire,  laine,  et 
coton,  lfr.  25c.  a  2fr. 

Doreurs  pour  fonds  de  chapeaux,  3fr.  a  4fr. 
Egarreuses  (chapellerie),  2fr.  50c.  a  3fr. 
Equipements  militaires,  drapeaux,  toiles, 
75c.  a  3fr.  50c. 

Etoffes  apprises  pour  fleurs,  2fr.  50c.  a 
3fr.  50c. 

Eventails  en  tissu,  2fr.  a  4fr. 

Fabricants  de  peignes  et  de  lisses  a  lisser, 
3fr. 

Filasse,  2fr.  a  3fr. 

Filateurs  en  toute  matiOre,  2fr.  a  3fr. 

Filets  (fabricants  de),  lfr.  50c.  a  3fr. 
Fleuristes,  75c.  a  3fr.  50c. 

Formiers  pour  chapeaux,  5fr.  a  lOfr. 
Foulerie  d’etoffes,  3fr.  a  5fr. 

Frangeurs,  75c.  a  2fr.  50c. 

Friseurs  de  drap,  de  laine,  3fr. 

Garnisseurs  pour  chapeaux,  2fr.  a  3fr. 
Gamisseurs  de  maillons,  3fr. 

Gauffreurs  d’6toffes,  3fr. 

Gaze  (fabricants  de) ,  gaziers,  Sfr. 

Graveurs,  pour  broderies  et  armoiries  sur 
tissus,  2fr,  50c.  a  3fr.  50c. 

GrOtriers  (drap,  toile,  &c.),  3fr.  a  4fr.  50c. 
Implanteurs  sur  tissus  (perruquiers),  le 
mois,  15fr.  a  45fr. 

Imprimeurs  sur  etoffes,  tireur  compris,  le 
jour,  6fr. 

Facets,  2fr.  50c.  a  Sfr. 

Lanceurs,  75c.  a  lfr.  50c. 

Lingerie,  lingeres,  75c.  a  2fr. 

Lisseuses  de  dessins  (fabrication d’etoffes), 
3fr.  a  5fr. 

Lustreurs  d’etoffes,  Sfr. 

Lustreurs  de  soie  en  Ocheveaux,  3fr.  a 
3fr.  50c. 

Matelassiers,  3fr. 

M6ch.es  (fabricants  de),  3fr. 

Modes,  modistes,  le  mois,  15fr.  a  150fr. 
Nouveaut£s  (confection  de),  2fr.  a  3fr. 
Ouate,  3fr. 

Ourdisseurs,  Sfr. 

Passementerie,  or,  argent,  soie,  fil,  coton, 
2fr.  a  5fr. 

Peigneurs  de  chauvre,  2fr.  a  3fr. 

Peintres  sur  6toffes,  Sfr.  a  Sfr. 

Plieurs  de  fil,  soie,  3fr.  a  Sfr.  50c. 

Plumes  pour  ornements,  lfr.  50c.  a  5fr. 
Plumeaux,  lfr.  50c.  a  3fr. 

Porte-monnaie,  en  tissu,  lfr.  50c.  5fr. 
Raccommodeuses  de  tissus,  chales,  &c., 
lfr.  50c.  a  3fr. 

Repriseuses  en  dentelles,  2fr.  a  3fr  50c. 
Repriseuses  en  chales  cachemires,  &c.,  2f. 
a  Sfr.  50c. 

Retordeurs,  2fr.  a  Sfr. 

Tailleurs,  2fr.  a  5fr. 

Tapis,  tapisserie,  75c.  a  lfr.  50c. 

Tapissiers,  4fr.  a  7fr. 

Tisserands,  2fr.  50c.  a  3fr. 

Tondeurs  de  chales,  4fr.  a  6fr. 

Torderie  de  soie,  2fr.  50c.  a  4fr. 

Tournuriers  (chapellerie),  4fr.  a  lOfr. 
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Pianos. 


Le  caissier,  5fr. 
Le  finisseur,  7fr. 
Les  autres,  6fr. 


Produits  Chimiques. 
leie  Categoric. 

Acides  veg6taux  (oxaliques,  acetiques, 
piroligneux),  3fr.  a  5fr.  le  jour. 

Acides  mineraux  (sulfurique,  ou  huile  de 
vitriol),  3fr.  it  5fr.  jr. 

Acides  muriatiques,  ou  chlorhydrique,  ou 
liydrochlorique,  ou  esprit  de  sel),  3fr.  a 
5fr.  jr. 

Acides  (nitrique,  ouazotique,  ou  eau  forte), 
3fr.  k  5fr.  jr. 

Acides  sulfureux,  3fr.  50c.,  4fr.  50c.  et  5fr. 

Albumine  pr.  la  clarification  des  liquides, 
5fr.  it  6fr.  jr. 

Alcalis  (so.uae,  potasse,  baryte,  strontiane), 
4fr.  4  5fr.  50c.  jr. 

Alluinettes  chimiques  et  ordinaires, 
2fr.  50c.,  3fr.,  et  4fr.  jr. 

Alumine  (fabricants  de  sulfate  d’alumine  , 
sels  ammoniacaux,  3fr.  it  5fr.  jr. 

Alun,  3fr.  it  5fr.  jr. 

Amadou,  3fr.  a  5fr. 

Ammoniaque  (alcali  volatil),  3fr.  it  6fr,  jr. 

Amorces  (poudre  fulminante),  3fr.  50c  it 
6fr.  jr. 

Arsenic,  3fr.,  3fr.  50c.,  4fr.  50c.  a  5fr.  50c  jr. 

Artiiiciers,  4fr.  5fr.  et  6fr.  jr. 

Asphalte  (produits  bitumineux),  3fr.  et 
5fr.  jr. 

Assiette  pr.  doreurs  (fabricants  d’),  5fr.  4 
9  fr.  jr. 

Bitume,  3fr.  et  5fr.  jr. 

Blanc  d’argent,  3fr.  h  5fr.  jr. 

„  de  l’eruse,  3fr.  a  5fr.  jr. 

„  d’Espagne,  3fr.  it  5fr.  jr. 

„  de  zinc,  3fr.  a  5fr.  jr. 

Bleu  de  Prusse  (d’azur,  de  cobalt),  3fr.  a 
5fr.  jr. 

Bois  de  teinture,  2fr.  50c.  a  5fr.  jr. 

Borax  (acide  borique),  4fr.  4  6fr.  jr. 

Boueurs  (engrais),  3fr.jr. 

Boules  d’aoier,  3fr.  a  6fr.  jr. 

„  de  bleu,  3fr.  it  5fr.  50c.  jr. 

Brai  (sorte  de  r6sine  du  goudron),  3fr.  it 
5fr.  jr. 

Briquets  chimiques  (veilleuses),  4fr.  ft  6fr. 
jr. 

Broyeurs  de  couleurs,  4fr.  it  5fr.  jr. 

Camphre  (raffineurs  de),  3fr.,  4fr.,  et  5fr.  jr. 

Caoutchouc  (fabricants  de),  3fr.,  4rf.,  et 
5fr.  jr. 

Carmin,  d’indigo  de  cochenille,  3fr.  it  5fr.  jr. 

Cendres  gravelees  (lie  de  vin,  tartrate  de 
potasse),  4fr.,  5fr.,  et  6fr.  jr. 

Cliarbon  animal,  de  bois,  de  tarre,  5fr.  jr. 

Chlorate  de  potasse,  3fr.  50c.  it  5fr.  jr. 

Chlorues  de  chaux,  3fr.,  4fr.,  et  5fr.  jr. 

Chromates,  3fr.  50c.,  4fr.  et  5fr,  jr. 

Cinabre  (vermilion),  3fr.,  4fr.,  et  5fr.  50c.  jr. 

Cirage  (fabricants  de),  3fr.,  4fr.  50c.,  et 
5fr.  jr. 

Cire  it  cacheter  (fabricants  de),  4fr.  et  5fr. 
jr. 

Cire  a  giberne,  3fr.  a  4fr.  50c.  jr. 

Cobalt  (bleu  de),  3fr.  it  5fr.  jr. 

Coke  (fabricants  de),  3fr.,  4fr.  50c„  et  5fr.  jr. 

Colie  forte,  gelatine  et  colle  it  baume,  4fr. 
it  5fr.  50c. 

Colle  de  p&te,  3fr.,  4fr.,  et  5fr.  jr. 

Colophane  (distillation  de  la  terbben- 
thine),  5ft\  et  6fr.  jr. 

Coloration  des  bois,  3fr.  it  5fr.  jr. 

Combustibles  (fortunes  avec  divers  rdsi- 
dus),  4fr.  a  5fr.  jr. 


Comes  (it  lantemes,  it  peignes),  3fr.,  4fr., 
et  5fr.  jr. 

Cornes  (applatisseurs  de),  4fr.  it  5fr.  jr. 
Couleurs,  3fr.,  3fr.  50c.,  it  4fr.  50c.  jr. 
Couperose  (sulfate  de  fer),  3fr.  it  5fr.  r. 
Crayons  de  mine  de  plomb,  3fr.  50c.  a 
6fr.  50c.  jr. 

Cyanures,  3fr.,  4fr.  50c.,  et  5fr.  jr. 

Dents  et  rateliers  artificiels,  5fr.  a  15fr.  jr. 
Dessuintage  de  laine,  4fr.  50c.  it  5fr.  50c. 
jr. 

Droguistes,  herboristes,  3fr.  50c.  &  4fr.  50c. 

Eaux  filtr^es.  de  30fr.,  50fr.,  et  120fr.  par 
mois. 

Eau  de  javel,  de  3fr.  50c.  it  4fr.  50c.  jr. 

Eaux  minerales  artificielles,  3fr.  50c.  a  5fr. 
ir. 

Ecaille  (fondeurs  d’),  4fr.,  5fr.,  et  6fr.  jr. 
Eclairage,  gaz  et  autres,  3fr.,  3fr.  50c.  et 
5fr.  jr. 

Ecorcheurs,  3fr.  it  5fr.  jr. 

Encres,  4fr.  a  5fr.  jr. 

„  de  chine,  4fr.  a  5fr.  jr. 

„  d'imprimerie,  4fr.  ii  5fr.  jr. 

Enduits  hydrofuges,  4fr.  it  5fr.  jr. 

Ether,  4fr.  it  7fr.  jr. 

Garance,  4fr.,  5fr.,  et  6fr.  jr. 

Gaz  (fabricants  de  coke),  4fr.  it  5fr.  jr. 
Gomme  Olastique,  3fr.  it  5fr.  jr. 

Goudron,  3fr.  50c.,  4fr.  50c.,  et  5fr.  jr. 

Gutta  percha,  4fr.,  5fr.,  et  6fr.  jr. 

Indigo  (carmin  d’),  3fr.  it  5fr.  jr. 

Jaune  de  chrome,  3fr.  it  5fr.jr. 

Laques  diverses,  3fr.  a  5fr.  jr. 

Laveurs  de  cendres,  5fr.  it  7fr.  50c.  jr. 
Litharge  (oxide  de  plomb)  pour  la  pein- 
ture,  3fr.  it  5fr,  jr. 

Mastics,  3fr.  a  4fr.  50c.  jr. 

Matures  animales  (engrais,  &c.),  3fr.  50c. 
k  5  fr.  jr. 

Mercure,  3fr.  50c.  it  5fr.  50c.  jr. 

Minium,  4fr.  it  5fr.  jr. 

Naturalistes  (empailleurs'd’animaux) ,  4fr„, 
5fr.,  et  6fr.  jr. 

Nitre,  3fr.  k  5fr.  jr. 

Noir  animal,  3fr.  50c.  it  5fr.  jr 
„  de  fum6e,  3fr.  50c.  it  5fr.  jr. 

Ocres  diverses,  3fr.  it  4fr.  50c.  jr. 

Oignons  brules,  4fr.,  5fr.,  et  6fr.  jr. 
Outremer  mineral,  3fr.  it  5fr.  jr. 

Papiers  et  taffetas  (pour  usages  m6dici* 
naux),  4fr.  4  5fr.  jr. 

Pastels  divers  (preparateurs  de),  5fr.  a 
5fr.  50c.  jr. 

Plumes  d’oie  (preparateurs  de),  3fr.  it  4fr. 
jr. 

Pois  d’iris,  2fr.  50c.  it  4fr.  50c.  jr. 

Potasse  (fabricants  de),  3fr.  a5fr.  jr. 
Poudre  dechasse  et  de  guerre,  4fr.  &  5fr.  jr. 
Poudres  diverses  pour  la  droguerie  et  les 
arts,  4ft.’,  it  6fr.  jr. 

Poudrettes,  4fr.  50c.  it  5fr. 

Produits  ammoniacaux,  3fr.  a  5fr.  jr. 

„  chimiques  et  pharmaceutiques, 
3fr.  it  5fr. 

Quinquina,  Sfr.,  4fr.,  et  5fr.  50c.  jr. 

P.esine,  poix,  goudron,  3fr.  50c.,  4fr.,  et 
5fr.  jr. 

Rouge  it  polir,  2fr.  50c.  it  5fr.  50?.  jr. 

Rouge  de  cartliame,  3fr.  50c.  k  5fr.  jr. 
Salpetriers,  4fr.  it  5fr.  jr. 

Sang  coagule  (engrais),  3fr.  it  4fr.  50c.  jr. 
Schiste,  4fr.  it  6fr.  jr. 

Sels  (affineurs  de),  3fr.  50c.  ^  5fr.  jr. 

Sels  divers,  3fr.  50c.  k  4fr.  50c.  jr. 

Soude  artificielle,  3fr.  50c.  it  4fr.  50c.  jr. 
Soufre  en  fleurs,  en  canons,  4fr.  it  5fr.  jr. 
Strontiane,  3fr.  it  4fr.  jr. 

Substances  tinctoriales,  Sfr.  k  4fr.  jr. 
Tabacs,  3fr.  it  5fr.  jr. 

Tablettes  de  couleur,  4fr.  ^  5fr. 
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Tampons  pour  impressions,  4fr.  a  5ft*.  jr. 

Tartrate  (bi tartrate  de  potasse,  crOme  de 
tartre),  5fr.  k  7fr.  jr. 

Tissus  imperm tables,  3fr.,  4fr.,  et  5fr.  jr. 

Tournesal,  3fr.,  4fr.  et  5fr.  jr. 

Vermilion,  3fr.,  4fr„  et  5fr.  jr. 

Vernis,  3fr.,  4fr.,  et  5fr.  jr. 

Vert  de  gris  (mature  pour  peindre),  4fr. 
et  5fr.  jr. 

Vidanges,  4fr.,  5fr.,  et  6fr.  jr. 

2eme  Categorie. 

Ampasteleurs  (teinturiers),  4fr.  50c.  et  5fr. 

jr. 

Aromates  (fabricants  d’huile  volatile,  ben- 
join),  3fr.,  4fr.,  et  5fr.  jr. 

Baleine  (6purateurs  de  blanc  de),  3fr.  a 
5fr.  jr. 

Baleine  (fondeurs  de  fanonsde),  3fr.  a  5fr. 

jr. 

Bougie,  cire  et  autres  matieres,  3fr.  et 
4fr.  50c.  jr. 

Buandiers,  blanchisseurs,  2fr.  50c.,  3fr., 
4fr.,  et  5fr.  jr. 

Chandelliers  (fabricants  de  chandelles), 
3fr.  &  5fr.  jr. 

Cire  jaune  et  blanche,  3fr.,  4fr.,  et  5fr.  jr. 

D6graisseurs,  4fr.  it  5fr.  jr. 

Dbtacheurs,  4fr.,  5fr.  et  5fr.  50c.  jr. 

Essences  et  aromates  (distillateurs  d’),  3fr. 
4  5fr.  jr. 

Gelatine,  3fr.  a  6fr.  jr. 

„  alimentaire,  4fr.  a  5fr.  jr. 

Graisse,  3fr.,  3fr.  50c.,  k  4fr.  jr. 

Huile  fine  de  toute  esp6ce,  3fr.  50c.  it  5fr. 

Mael,  3fr.,  3fr.  50c.,  et  4fr.  jr. 

Mouleurs  en  cire,  5fr.  a  6fr.  jr. 

Oleine,  pour  la  fabrication  du  savon,  4fr. 
4  5fr.  jr. 

Os,  suifs  (casseurs  d’os),  3fr.,  4fr.,  et5fr. 
jr. 

Parfumeurs,  3fr.  50c.,  4fr.  50c.,  5fr.  50c.,  et 
6fr.  50c.  jr. 

Savons  divers,  3fr.  50e.,  4fr.  50c.,  5fr.  50c., 
et  6fr.  50c.  jr. 

Stearine,  3fr.  50c.,  4fr.  50c.,  5fr.  50c.,  et 
6fr.  50c.  jr. 

Suifs  en  branches  ou  fondus,  3fr.,  4fr.  50c., 
et  5fr.  jr. 

Teinturiers,  degraisseurs,  3fr.,  3fr.  50c., 
4fr.  50c.,  et  5fr.  jr. 

3eme  Categorie. 

Alcools,  3fr.  k  5fr.  50c.  jr. 

Amidons,  f6cules,  3fr.  it  5fr.  50c.  jr. 

Biscuits,  faQon  de  Reims  et  autres  (fabri¬ 
cants  de),  5fr.  a  7fr.  jr. 

Boulangers,  4fr.,  5fr.  50c.,  6fr.,  et  7fr.  jr. 

Brasseurs,  50fr.,  100fr.,  et  120fr.  par  mois. 

Brulerie,  de  vin,  de  cidre  de  betterave,  ou 
de  grains,  5fr.  jr. 

Cafe  de  chicor6e,  betteraves,  et  glands 
doux,  4fr.  a  5fr.  jr. 

Chocolatiers,  4fr.  50c.,  a  5fr.  jr. 

Comestibles,  2fr.  50c.,  3fr.  50c.,  a  4fr.  50c. 
jr. 

Coufiseurs,  3fr.  a  lOfr.  jr. 

Conserves  alimentaires,  2fr.,  2fr.  50c.,  k  5fr. 
jr. 

Distillateurs,  4fr.  4  6fr.  jr. 

Eaux  de  vie  et  autres  (distillateurs  d’),  5fr. 
jr. 

F6cules,  4fr.  50c.  et  5fr.  50c.  jr. 

Grainetiers,  30fr.  a  120fr.  par  mois. 

Laitiers,  45fr.  it  130fr.  par  mois. 

Liqueurs,  4fr.  et  5fr.  jr. 

Moutarde,  3fr.  it  5fr.  50c.  jr. 

Pains  k  cacheter,  3fr.  50c.,  4fr.  50c.  et  6fr. 
jr. 

Pains  d’epice,  4fr.,  5fr.,  et  6fr.  50c.  jr. 

Pastilleurs,  decorateurs,  3fr.  a  4fr.  jr. 


Pates  alimentaires,  de  touts  nature,  4fr.  a 
5fr.  jr. 

Reglisse,  3fr.,4fr.,  et  4fr.  50e.  jr. 

Salaisons,  3fr.  k  6fr.  jr. 

Sucre  de  canne  et  betterave  (raffineurs  de), 
3fr.  a  3fr.  50c.  jr. 

Tonneliers  pour  les  vins,  4fr.  50c.  a  5fr.  jr. 

Vinaigre  (fabricants  de),  4fr.  et  5fr.  jr. 

Vins  (mrs  en  gros).  30fr.,  40fr.,  et  lOOfr. 
par  mois. 

4eme  Categorie. 

Affiches  peintes  ou  imprim<5es,  3fr.  a  5fr. 
jr. 

Anatomie  (fabricants  de  pieces  d’),  3fr.  a 
10fr.  jr. 

Cartes  &  jour  (fabricants  de),  3fr.  a  5fr.  jr. 

Cartes  en  feuilles  (fabricants  de), 4fr.  a  5fr. 
jr. 

Carton  (frbricants  de  carton),  4fr.  a  5fr.  jr. 

Couleurs,  de  papiers  peints,  4fr.  a  5fr.  jr.  . 

Dessinateurs  en  papiers  peints,  6fr.  to  I5fr. 
jr. 

Graveurs  sur  bois,  pour  papiers  peints,  6fr. 
a  15fr.  jr. 

Imagerie,  3fr.,  3fr.  50c.,  et  5fr.  jr. 

Imprimeurs  en  papiers  peints,  6fr.  a  7fr. 
jr. 

Laveurs  et  trieursde  chiffons,  4fr.  a  5fr.  jr. 

Lisseurs  de  papiers  peints,  6fr.  a  7fr.  50c. 
jr. 

Livrets  de  batteurs  d’or  (fabricants  de), 
5fr.  k  lOfr.  jr. 

Marbreurs  de,  6fr.  k  7fr.  50c.  jr. 

Masques  (fabricants  de),  a  faQon,  4fr.  jr. 

Mouleurs  en  carton,  4fr.  50c.  a  5fr.  jr.  ’ 

Papier  (fabricants  de),  4fr.  a  5fr.  jr. 

Papiers  peints  (fabricants  de),  6fr.  50c.  & 
7fr.  50c.  jr. 

Papier  pour  decalcage,  3fr.,  4fr.,  et  5fr.  jr. 

Photographie,  3fr.  50c.  a  5  fr.  jr,  ou  150fr. 
et  300  fr.  mois. 

Poup6es,  2fr.,  3fr.,  et  4fr.  jr. 

Satineurs  de  papiers  peints,  6fr.  50c.  k 
7fr.  50c.  jr. 

5eme  Categorie. 

Bombeurs  fr.  50c.,  de  verres,  34fr.  50c.,  5fr. 
et  6fr.  jr. 

Boucheurs  de  flacons,  5fr.  et  7fr.  jr. 

Bouteilles  de  grCs,  lOOfr.  et  150fr.  mois. 

Bouteilles  de  verre,  lOOfr.,  150fr.,  et  250fr. 
mois. 

Borquetiers,  3fr.,  3fr.  50c.,  4fr.  50c.,  5fr.  50c. 
jr. 

Chaux,  lOOfr.  et  150fr.  mois,  ou  3fr.  50c.  jr. 

Ciment,  lOOfr.  et  150fr.  mois,  ou  3fr.  50c.  jr. 

Creusets  de  chimie  et  autres,  3fr.  50c.  a 
5fr.  50c.  jr. 

Cristaux,  lOOfr.,  120fr.,  150fi\,  and  200fr. 
mois. 

Decorateurs,  sur  porcelain,  verre,  et  cris¬ 
taux,  5fr.  &  lOfr.  jr. 

Dessinateurs,  sur  porcelaine,  verre,  et  cris¬ 
taux,  5fr.  it  lOfr.  jr. 

Encriers  syphoides  it  pompe,  4fr.  4  4fr.  50c. 
jr. 

Etain  pour  glaces,  6fr.,  7fr.,  et  9fr.  jr. 

Etameurs  (polisseurs  de  glaces),  5fr.  et 
6fr.  50c.  jr. 

Faience  de  toute  sorte,  3fr.,  4fr.,  5fr.,  6fr., 
et  7fr.  jr. 

Glaces,  5fr.  0;  lOfr.  jr. 

Globes,  4fr.,  5fr.,  et  6fr.  jr. 

Graveurs  sur  porcelaine,  verre,  et  cristaux, 
5fr.,  6fr.,  et  7fr.  jr. 

GrCs,  3fr.  50c.,  4fr.,  et  5fr.  jr. 

Miroitiers,  2fr.  50c.,  4fr.,  5fr.,  et  6fr,  50c.  jr. 

Modeleurs  sur  porcelaine,  6fr.  a  8  fr.  jr. 

Papiers  de  verre,  2fr.,  2fr.  50c.,  a  4fr.  jr. 

Pierres  fortices  ou  aritficielles,  pour  la 
joaillerie,  5fr.,  6fr.,  et  7fr.  jr. 
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Pipes  en  terre,  2fr.  50.,  3fr.  50c.  4  4fr.  jr. 

Poeles  (faience  et  terre  cuite),  a  fagon,  ou 
5fr.  4  6fr.  jr. 

Polisseurs  de  verres,  et  cristaux  pour  l’op- 
tique,  4fr.,  5fr.,  et  6fr.  jr. 

Porcelaine,  4fr.,  5fr.,  et  6fr.  jr. 

Poterie  de  terre,  3fr.  50c.,  a  4fr.  50c.  et  5  fr. 
jr. 

Souffleurs  de  verre,  lfr.  50c.,  2fr.  50c.,  3fr., 
et6fr.jr. 

Tailleurs  de  cristaux  et  verres,  4fi\,  5fr.,  et 
5fr.  50c.  jr. 

Terre  de  pipe,  3fr.  50c.,  4fr.  50c.,  4  5fr.  jr. 

Tuiles  (fabricants  de),  3fr.,  5fr.,  7fr.,  lOfr. 
jr. 

Tuyaux  en  terre  cuite,  &c.,  3fr.,  5fr.,  7fr., 
lOfr.  jr 

Useurs  sur  porcelaine,  3fr.,  4fr.,  5fr.  jr. 

Yerreries,  100fr.,  120fr.,  150fr.,  300fr.  per 
mois. 

Yeux  artiflciels,  7fr.  &  9fr.  jr. 

6eme  Categorie. 

Basane  (fabricants  de),  5fr.  jr. 

Baudruche  (appreteurs  de),4fr.  et  5fr.  jr. 

Boyaudiers,  3fr.,  4fr.,  et  5fr.  jr. 

Cambreurs,  6fr.  et  7fr.  jr. 

Ohamoiseurs,  6fr.  et  7fr.  jr. 

Cireurs  de  taffetas,  de  toile,  45c.  et  60c. 
l’heure. 

Cordes  a  boyaux,  2fr.  50c.,  3fr.,  et  4fr.  jr. 

Corroyeurs,  3fr.,  5fr.,  6fr.,  7fr.,  et  9fr.  jr. 

Cuirs  en  relief  (repousseurs  de),  3fr.,  4fr. 
5fr.jr. 


Cuirs  et  peaux  (corroyeurs  et  tanneurs) 
5fr.,  6fr.,  8fr.  jr. 

Cuirs  vernis,  2fr.  50c.,  3fr.  50c.,  et  5fr.  jr. 

Ecorce  a  tan,  a  fagon,  ou  6fr.  jr. 

Estampeurs  (mouleurs  sur  cuir  et  feutre), 
4fr.,  5fr.  50c.  jr. 

Eourreurs  pell’etiers,  5fr.,  6fr.,  7fr.  jr. 

Gommeurs  d’etoffes,  5fr.  et  5fr.  50c.  jr. 

Hongroyeurs,  4fr.  4  6fr.  jr. 

Maroquins,  3fr.,  4fr.,  5fr.,  et  6fr.  jr. 

M6gissiers,  5fr.,  7fr.,  et  9fr.  jr. 

Mottes  4  bruler,  a  fagon,  lOfr.  'et  12fr.  le 
mille, 

Moutons  (fabricants  de  peaux  de),  facon, 
et  3fr.,  5fr.,  ou  9  fr.  jr. 

Papiers  goudronnes  e’t  vernis,  3fr.  4  4fr.  50c. 
jr. 

Parcbeminiers,  2fr.  50.,  3fr.,  et  4fr.  jr. 

Peaussiers,  5fr.,  6fr.,  7fr.,  et  9fr.  jr. 

Poils  de  lievre  et  de  lap  in  (pr6parateurs  et 
coupeurs  de),  5fr.  et  6fr.  jr. 

Taffetas  gomm6  pour  le  vernis, 3fr.et  4fr.50c. 
jr. 

Tan,  4  fagon,  et  5fr.  4  7fr.  jr. 

Tanneurs,  5fr.,  6fr.,  7fr.,  et  9fr.  jr. 

Toiles  et  papiers  circs,  gommes,  et  vernis, 
4fr.  50c.  4  6fr.  jr. 

Toiles  et  taffetas  cir&s,  3fr.  50c.,  4fr.  50c.,  et 
5fr.  50c.  jr. 

Vernisseurs  sur  caoutcliouc  et  sur  cuir, 
3fr.,  4fr.,  and  4fr.  50c.  jr. 

Yernisseurs  sur  feutre,  6fr.  et  7fr.  jr. 

„  sur  toile,  6fr.  et  7fr.  jr. 

„  sur  tole,  zinc,  et  fer  blanc,  4fr. 
et  5fr.  jr. 
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List  of  Objects  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition, 
1867,  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and  accepted  by  the  French  Government  for  various 
Public  Institutions  in  France. 

Plaster  Casts. 

Transferred  to  Ecole  des  Beaux  Aids,  Paris. 

1.  The  Old  Pulpit  from  the  Cathedral,  Pisa.  This  pulpit  was  erected  by 
Giovanni  Pisano  in  the  years  1302-11.  It  was  injured  in  the  fire  which 
destroyed  the  roof  of  the  cathedral  in  1596.  Portions  of  it  were  then  removed 
to  the  Campo  Santo,  and  other  portions  were  deposited  in  the  crypt  of  the 
cathedral,  where  they  have  since  remained,  a  smaller  pulpit  having  been 
erected  in  its  place.  In  the  year  1864  the  Department  sent  Mr.  Pranchi,  of 
London,  to  Pisa  for  the  purpose  of  taking  casts  of  Italian  sculpture  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  he,  with  the  consent  of  the  authorities,  made  moulds  of  these 
various  portions.  Three  complete  casts  of  the  pulpit  were  made  by  him,  one 
of  which  was  presented  to  the  Italian  Government,  a  second  is  erected  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  and  the  third  is  that  which  was  exhibited  in  the 
Paris  Universal  Exhibition,  and  which  has  since  been  transferred  to  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris. 

2.  Monument  of  Eilippo  Decio,  a  Sienese  lawyer,  in  the  Campo  Santo, 
Pisa,  by  Stagio  Stagi,  a  celebrated  Tuscan  sculptor,  date  about  1530.  Three 
casts  of  this  monument  were  also  made  by  Mr.  Franchi  at  the  same  time  with 
those  of  the  pulpit.  One  is  erected  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  a 
second  was  presented  to  the  Italian  Government,  and  the  third  is  that  now 
transferred  to  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts. 
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3,  Figures  of  Apostles  and  Elders  from  the  Porta  Della  Gloria  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Santiago  in  Spain,  executed  by  Master  Mateo  between  the 
years  1180  and  1190.  A  cast  of  the  whole  of  the  exterior  of  this  great 
triple  portal  was  made  at  Santiago,  for  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
by  Mr.  Dominic  Brucciani,  of  London,  in  the  year  1866,  by  permission 
of  the  authorities  of  the  cathedral.  It  is  at  present  set  up  in  the  Museum 
in  separate  portions ;  when  finally  erected  it  will  measure  58  ft.  6  in.  in  width, 
and  34  ft.  8  in.  in  height.  The  portions  now  transferred  to  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts  were  moulded  by  Air.  Brucciani  from  the  first  cast. 

4.  Scandinavian  Cross,  with  interlaced  serpent  decoration,  a  Runic  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  one  side ;  and  a  portion  of  the  shaft  of  another  cross  with  similar 
decoration.  Translations  of  the  Runic  inscriptions  are  given  on  the  labels. 
The  originals  are  in  the  graveyard  of  Kirk  Braddan,  Isle  of  Man,  and  are 
formed  of  the  schist  of  the  district.  Casts  were  made  in  1866  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Science  and  Art  by  Mr.  Franchi. 

Brick  and  Terra-cotta. 

Transferred  to  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers ,  Paris. 

Arcade  from  the  central  window  of  the  New  Theatre,  and  one  bay  of  the 
new  buildings  at  South  Kensington  Museum,  designed  by  the  late  Captain 
Fowke,  R.E.  The  columns  and  other  work  in  terra-cotta  from  models  by  the 
late  Mr.  Godfrey  Sykes.  These  examples,  in  illustration  of  the  new  buildings 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  were  erected  in  the  Paris  Universal 
Exhibition,  and  on  the  close  of  the  Exhibition  were  re-erected  at  the  Con¬ 
servatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  Paris,  under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art. 

Experiments  with  Enamelled  Ceilings. 

Furniture. 

Radiating  case  for  showing  drawings,  medals,  textile  fabrics,  &c.,  lately 
introduced  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  exhibited  in  the  Paris 
Universal  Exhibition.  One  of  these  cases  was  subsequently  offered  to  each  of 
the  following  institutions  :  — 

The  Museum  of  the  Louvre. 

The  Museum  of  the  Hotel  Cluny. 

The  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers. 

Publications. 

A  complete  set  of  the  geological  maps  and  sections  and  other  publications 
issued  by  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  was  exhibited  in  the  Paris 
Universal  Exhibition,  and  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  Geological 
Society  of  France. 

Parliamentary  publications  collected  by  H.  M.  Treasury,  and  accepted  by 
H.I.M.  the  Emperor. 


List  of  Objects  exchanged  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  1867. 

Prussia. 

The  Department  received  from  Prussia  :  — 

1.  A  vase.  Cream  colour,  with  handles  in  the  form  of  sphinxes.  The  vase 

ornamented  at  the  base  and  neck  with  a  design  executed  in  a  delicate 
violet  tint.  H.  2  ft.  10  in.,  diam.  10  in.  Manufactured  by  the  Royal 
Prussian  Porcelain  Manufactury. 

2.  A  vase.  Light  brown,  with  green  handles  painted  with  two  medallions. 

A  female  figure  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  leopards,  and  a  group  of  animals 
and  birds.  The  whole  surrounded  by  a  design  formed  of  storks  and 
monsters.  Round  the  neck  are  interwoven  monsters,  with  wings.  H. 
1  ft.  10  in.,  diam.  10£  in.  Manufactured  by  the  Royal  Prussian 
Porcelain  Manufactory. 
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Objects  re¬ 
ceived  from 
Russia. 


Objects  re¬ 
ceived  from 
Italy. 


List  of 
printed 
papers. 


In  exchange  for  these  vases  the  Department  gave  the  following  repro¬ 
ductions  :  — 

1  Gilt  ImhofF  Tankard  and  cover. 

I  Silver  oxydised  plateau  (Temperance). 

1  Silver  oxydised  head-piece. 

I  Fictile  ivory  hunting  horn. 

1  Bronze  bell  (Jacobus). 

1  Parcel  gilt  tankard. 

1  Gilt  oviform  ewer  (Norwich). 

1  Guilt  salver  (Norwich). 

1  Gilt  cup  and  cover. 

Russia. 

The  Department  received  from  the  Russian  Government :  — 

1.  A  reproduction  in  plaster  of  a  folding  panagie  or  diptych  in  enamel. 

15th  century.  Belonging  to  the  monastery  of  Simonow,  near  Moscow. 

2.  A  reproduction  in  plaster  of  a  navette  in  silver.  12th  century.  Belong¬ 

ing  to  the  monastery  of  Novospasky,  at  Moscow. 

3.  A  reproduction  in  plaster  of  a  ehasse  in  silver  repousse  and  enamel 

work.  Dated  1488.  From  the  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption,  at 

Moscow. 

4.  A  reproduction  in  plaster  of  a  ehasse  in  silver  repousse  and  enamel 

work.  Dated  1488.  From  the  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption,  at 

Moscow. 

5.  A  reproduction  in  plaster  of  a  Ciborium,  in  enamel.  17th  century. 

Belonging  to  the  monastery  of  Novospasky,  near  Moscow. 

6.  “  Copies  Photographiees  des  Miniatures  des  Manuscrits  Grecs.”  3  vols. 

7.  Photographs  of  Russian  antiquities  preserveed  in  the  Monastery  of 

Fro'itsky  Lavra  (Moscow),  executed  by  the  monks. 

In  exchange  for  these,  the  Department  gave  the  following  objects  (repro¬ 
ductions)  :  — 

1  Silver  oxydised  cup.  (Ancient  Persian). 

1  Silver  oxydised  book  cover. 

1  Silver  oxydised  book  cover. 

And  also  a  coilection  of  reproductions  of  fictile  ivories  by  the  Arundel  Society 
and  by  Franchi  and  Son. 

w  Italy. 

The  Department  received  from  the  Italian  Government:  — 

A  cast  of  a  tabernacle.  Italian  (Perugia).  Dated  1511.  The  original,  of 
silver,  is  in  the  cathedral  of  Perugia. 

Exchanged  for  a  cast  in  “  fibrous  plaster  ”  of  a  portion  of  a  frieze,  from  the 
ruined  temple  of  Saitron,  near  Rajpootana.  The  original,  of  stone,  in  the 
collection  (India)  of  the  Architectural  Museum.  Indian.  About  A.D.  1100. 


List  of  Printed  Papers  issued  by  the  British  Executive  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Information  of  Exhibitors,  &c. 


Report  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  Public  Works. 

Appointment  of  Royal  Commission. 

Guarantee  Association  (French). 

List  of  Royal  Commissioners. 

Minutes  of  Meetings  of  Royal  Com¬ 
mission. 

System  of  Classification. 

Formation  of  Commissioners  into 
Group  Committees. 

Demands  for  Space.  Industrial 
Section. 


Demands  for  Space.  Machinery 
Section. 

Notice  not  to  delay  transmission 
of  Demands  for  Space. 

Acknowledgment  of  Receipt  of 
Demand. 

General  Regulations  of  the  Imperial 
Commission  in  French  and  English. 

List  of  Groups  and  Classes. 

Extract  from  Society  of  Arts  Journal 
relative  to  the  Exhibition. 

Description  and  arrangement  of 
the  proposed  Building. 
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Plan  of  the  Building  and  Park, 

Arrangements  for  Machinery  Gallery. 

Lists  of  Committees. 

Notice  relative  to  History  of  Labour 
Exhibition. 

Refreshment,  Reading,  and  Retiring 
Rooms. 

Arrangements  for  Gallery  of  History 
of  Labour. 

Products  of  Agriculture  and  Industry, 
Live  Specimens,  &c. 

Refreshment  and  other  Contracts  for 
the  benefit  of  Visitors. 

Translation  of  Circular  addressed  by 
Imperial  Commission  to  Owners  of 
Erench  Works  of  Art. 

Circular  relative  to  Horticulture. 

Demands  for  Space.  Navigation,  & c. 

Demands  for  Space.  Painting  and 
Drawing. 

Demands  for  Space.  Sculpture. 

Demands  for  Space.  Engravings,  &c. 

Regulations  for  Fine  Art  Section. 

Demands  for  Space.  Architecture. 

Exhibition  of  Periodical  Literature. 

Circular  relative  to  Refreshments.  j 

Order  by  Minister  of  Agriculture,  &c.  j 
to  reduce  prices  for  Railway  transit.  | 

Allotment  of  Space. 

Regulations  of  Imperial  Commission 
respecting  Rewards  and  Juries. 

Regattas  on  the  Seine. 

Suggestions  relative  to  Glass  Cases, 
&c. 

Demand  for  Space.  Stained  Glass. 

Apparatus  and  Processes  for  Heating 
and  Lighting. 

General  Programme  of  Horticultural 
Exhibition. 

Decisions  of  the  Sub-Committees  for 
the  Admiralty,  Trinity  House,  &c., 
Marine  Engineering,  Yachts,  &c. 
Mercanrile  Marine. 

Memorandum  upon  proposed  Diorama . 

Circular  relative  to  Testing  House. 

Implements  and  processes  of  Culture 
to  be  used  at  Billancourt. 

Circular  to  Manufacturers  of  Turret- 
Clocks,  Chimes  and  Bells. 

Circular  to  Manufacturers  of  Light¬ 
ning-Conductors,  Railway-Signals. 

List  of  Exhibitors  to  whom  Space 
has  been  allotted. 

Circular  relative  to  Exhibition  of 
Testimonials,  Racing  Cups,  Plate, 
&  c. 

Plan  of  proposed  Kitchen  Buildings. 

Notice  to  Exhibitors  relative  to  trans¬ 
mission  of  goods. 


Information  for  Exhibitors  of  Ma¬ 
chinery. 

Horticultural  demand  for  Space. 

General  Section  of  Machinery  Gallery. 

Notice  relative  to  Blinds. 

Arrangements  for  Catalogue. 

Special  Jury  for  New  Order  of  Re¬ 
ward. 

General  Regulations  with  reference 
to  Billancourt  Exhibition. 

Transport  of  Goods. 

Application  for  Space  at  Billancourt. 

Notice  to  Exhibitors  relative  to  cor¬ 
respondence. 

Circular  relating  to  New  Order  of 
Reward. 

Notice  to  Exhibitors  as  to  labelling. 

Tabulated  Statement  of  British 
Colonies  exhibiting. 

Directions  for  packing  Paintings. 

Report  of  number  of  Exhibitors  in 
each  class. 

Exhibition  of  1867  compared  vrith 
1855. 

Return  of  prices  for  the  conveyance 
of  Goods  to  Paris  by  various  Routes. 

Explanations  with  reference  to  various 
editions  of  Catalogue. 

List  of  Persons  wishing  to  act  as 
I  Agents. 

Abstract  of  Returns  of  proposed 
contributions  from  British  Colonies. 

Translation  of  Circular  of  Imperial 
Commission  relative  to  Agricul¬ 
tural  Exhibitions. 

Special  Notice  to  Exhibitors  relative 
to  completion  of  their  Fittings. 

Special  Notice  to  Exhibitors  trans¬ 
mitting  “Bulletin  justificatif.’' 

Memorandum  for  the  use  of  British 
Jurors. 

Functions  of  Delegates. 

Fire  arrangements. 

I  Lists  of  British  Jurors,  Associate 
Jurors,  and  Delegates. 

!  List  of  Colonial  Commissioners. 

British  Excutive  Staff  before  and 
after  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition. 

J  Memorandum  relative  to  Excursions 
I  of  Artisans,  &c.  to  Paris. 

Programme  of  Apparatus  exhibited 
in  action  in  Testing  House. 

I  List  of  Public  Buildings  at  Paris  and 
Neighbourhood  open  free  during 
the  Exhibition. 

Closing  of  the  Exhibition.  Notice  t 
[  Exhibitors. 

i  Caution  to  British  Exhibitors.  Notice 
to  Exhibitors  relative  to  award  or 
j  Medals. 


List  of 
printed 
papers. 
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PARIS  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION  1867. 


Return  showing  the  Number  of  Letters  despatched  and  received  by 
the  British  Commission. 


Letters  despatched. 


Letters  received. 


Yeak. 

Month. 

General. 

Imperial 

Com¬ 

mission. 

Fine  Arts. 

Jury. 

Testing 

House. 

Machi¬ 
nery  in 
Motion. 

Total. 

London. 

Paris. 

Total, 

London. 

Paris. 

London. 

Paris. 

London. 

& 

London. 

_ 

pA 

PH 

London. 

Paris. 

London. 

Paris. 

London,  j 

Paris. 

1865 

Feb. 

1 

1 

Mar. 

5 

4 

April 

10 

90 

May 

21 

2 

42 

June 

19 

1 

46 

July 

12 

2 

16 

Aug. 

9 

2 

11 

Sept. 

18 

1 

26 

Oct. 

42 

1 

285 

Nov. 

118 

4 

364 

Doc. 

32 

2 

276 

287 

15 

..  1 

302 

1,161 

1,161 

1866 

Jan. 

78 

3 

I 

535 

Feb. 

140 

9 

'  L775 

Mar. 

227 

4 

.. 

1  730 

April 

225 

9 

674 

May 

167 

2 

..  1 

567 

235 

1  761 

July 

247 

4 

.. 

Aug. 

445 

10 

14 

,  1,815 

Sept. 

283 

20 

9 

473 

Oct. 

474 

16 

15 

1 1,014 

Nov. 

587 

12 

59 

59 

j  2,230 

Dec. 

834 

20 

64 

.. 

6 

87 

1  •• 

2,246 

3,942 

114 

123 

.. 

6 

1  ” 

184 

4,369 

13,943 

13,943 

1867 

Jan. 

1,053 

454 

9 

678 

11 

104 

96 

2 

3,473 

557 

Feb. 

712 

768 

9 

15 

408 

27 

120 

49 

3,185 

1,852 

Mar. 

364 

938 

5 

18 

27 

90 

84 

66 

2,947 

4,093 

April 

66 

468 

6 

71 

19 

60 

46 

!  •• 

262 

1,888 

May 

48 

545 

38 

62 

18 

!  •• 

,  , 

56 

1,238 

June 

47 

582 

22 

i 

84 

5 

1,187 

July 

69 

512 

15 

39 

12 

2 

108 

1,161 

Aug. 

48 

465 

13 

30 

15 

4 

210 

763 

Sept. 

55 

243 

15 

#  # 

,  , 

15 

11 

131 

363 

Oct. 

91 

371 

7 

2 

20 

** 

191 

514 

Nov. 

222 

168 

4 

J  * 

.. 

24 

,  , 

645 

1,162 

Dec. 

343 

6 

.. 

4 

1,233 

3,118 

5,514 

29 

224 

1,113 

l 

147 

•• 

604 

176 

198 

4,583 

6,541 

12,441 

14,778 

27,219 

1868-9 

Jan.  lb 

’68  to  f 

1,819 

6 

1,825 

4,916 

May  I 

’69.  ; 

1865 

287 

15 

.. 

302 

1,161 

1866 

3,942 

114 

123 

6 

184 

4,369 

13,943 

1867 

3,118 

5,514 

29 

224 

1 1,113 

i 

147 

604 

176 

198 

4,583 

6,541 

12,441 

14,778 

1868-9 

1,819  | 

6 

.. 

1,825 

4,916 

9,166  1 

5,514 

164 

224 

1,236  1 

il 

153  1 

604 

360  1 

198 

11,079 

6,541 

32,461 1 

14,778 

k _ 

j 

A 

_ ) 

1  V _ 

v _ 

_ ) 

14,680 

388  j 

1,237 

153 

604 

558 

17,620 

47,239 

1 
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Comparative  Statement  showing  the  Number  of  Letters  and 
Documents  registered  and  the  Number  of  Letters  written  by  the 
British  Commission  with  reference  to  the  Exhibitions  of  1867 
and  1855. 


— 

Number  of  Letters  and 
Documents  registered. 

Number  of  Letters 
written. 

j 

1867  -  -  -i 

47,239 

17,620 

1855  -  -  - 

19,323 

4,900 

Excess  in  1867 

27,913 

1 

12,720 

APPENDIX  (R) 


Return  of  the  Number  of  Persons  visiting  France  via  the 
under-mentioned  Railways  during  the  Year  1867,  as  compared 


with  those  travelling  in  1866. 


Railway. 


South  -  eastern 
Railway. 

London  &  South¬ 
western  Rail¬ 
way. 

London,  Bright¬ 
on,  and  South 
Coa  st  Rail  way. 

London,  Chat¬ 
ham,  andDover 
Railway. 


Excursions. 


1  No.  in  1 
;  1866. 

No.  in 
1867. 

j  68,066 

'  119,373 

35,155 

84,636 

1  12,419  ! 

1  : 

27,321 

| 

r 

p .  t 

20,000 

115,640 

251,330 

Remarks. 


Showing  an  increase  in  1867  of  51,287  passengers. 
No  return  received. 


By  Mail 
Trains. 

Special 
Cheap  Night 
Trains. 

Special 
Workman’s 
Trains,  j 

Special 

Excursion 

Trains. 

1866. 

1867. 

1866.  1867. 

1866.  j 

1867. 

1866.  j  1867. 

8,478 

12,667 

Nil.  12,041! 

Nil. 

2,613 

3,941  j  Nil. 

With  the  exception  of  about  100,  this  number  of 
persons  travelled  by  the  London,  Brighton,  and 
I  South  Coast  Railway  and  the  Western  of  France, 
via  Newhaven  and  Dieppe. 

In  the  20,000  is  included  1,596  passes  issued  by  Mr. 
Layard’s  Paris  Excursion  Committee. 


Total 


APPENDIX  (S.) 

Abstract  of  Prices  for  the  Conveyance  of  Goods  from  London  to  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of  1867. 
Including  Collection  in  London.  Delivery  in  the  Exhibition  Building,  and  all  Expenses  of  Transit  except  Insurance. 
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APPENDIX  (T.) 


Descriptive  List  of  Blinds  placed  by  the  British  Executive 
in  the  Windows  of  that  Portion  of  the  Machinery  Gallery  of 
the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  allotted  to  Great  Britain. 


Subject. 


Description. 


Size. 


Large  Series. 


Steam  Machinery 
Locomotives 

» 

?? 

5? 

Telegraphy 

Gas  - 

Staffordshire 
Steam  Navigation 

55  " 

International  Ex¬ 
hibitions. 

Penny  Postage  - 

Steam  Pumping  - 

Carding  Machinery  I 
Spinning  Machine 

I 


Watt’s  first  Sun  and  Planet  Engine  in  1788,  by 
which  rectilineal  was  converted  into  rotary 
motion  for  the  purposes  of  driving  machinery. 

“  Puffing  Billy,”  made  by  Wm.  Hedley  in  1813, 
to  work  the  Wylam  Collieries.  The  first  loco¬ 
motive  engine  with  smooth  wheels. 

“  The  Sanspareil,”  made  by  Timothy  Hack- 
worth,  ran  in  the  competition  on  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Railway,  1829. 

“  The  Novelty,”  made  by  Messrs.  Braithwaite 
and  Ericsson,  ran  in  the  competition  on  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  1829. 

“  The  Rocket,”  made  by  Geo.  Stephenson  in 
1829,  gained  the  prize  of  500/.  in  the  Liver¬ 
pool  and  Manchester  Railway  competition. 

An  instrument  for  transmitting  through  eight 
miles  of  wire  signals  by  tension  electricity. 
Invented  by  Mr.  E.  Ronalds,  formerly  of 
Hammersmith,  1816. 

An  apparatus  for  transmitting  signals  by  gal¬ 
vanic  electricity.  Invented  by  Cooke  and 
Wheatstone  in  1837. 

Gas  Meter  or  Gauge,  invented  by  Samuel  Clegg, 
in  1815,  and  first  used  in  the  Peter  Street  Gas¬ 
works  at  W estminster. 

Manufactory,  Cornish  Clay  Staffordshire  Coal. 

Henry  Bell’s  Steam  Boat,  “  The  Comet,”  first 
navigated  the  Clyde  in  1812  for  passengers 
and  goods,  and  introduced  steam  navigation 
into  Europe. 

William  Symington’s  Paddle  Wheel  Engine, 
propelled  a  small  double  boat  in  Scotland  in 
1788.  This  was  the  first  successful  practical 
experiment  in  steam  navigation. 

The  first  International  Exhibition  opened  by 
Queen  Victoria  1st  May  1851.  Receipts, 
506,100/, ;  No.  of  visitors,  6,039,195. 

The  International  Exhibition  of  1862  opened  in 
London  1st  May  1862.  Receipts,  459,631/.  ; 
No.  of  visitors,  6,211,103. 

Invented  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  K.C.B.  No. 
of  letters  in  1839,  before  penny  postage, 
82,470,596  ;  No.  of  letters  in  1866, 
597,277,616. 

The  remains  of  the  first  steam  engine  to  which 
the  separate  condensor  and  air  pump,  invented 
by  James  Watt,  were  applied,  1777. 

The  first  Carding  Engine  made  and  worked  by 
Richard  Arkwright  in  1769. 

First  Spinning  Machine  made  and  worked  by 
Richard  Arkwright  in  1769. 
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Subject. 

Description. 

Size. 

Small  Series. 

Woollen  Trade  - 

There  are  86,063  persons  employed  in  the 
woollen  trade  ;  the  amount  of  wool  grown  in 

Great  Britain  is  152,000,000  lbs.  ;  10,100,000 
lbs.  are  exported  annually. 

Glass  Blowing  - 

The  towns  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  South  Shields, 
Stourbridge,  Dudley,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and 
Warrington  are  celebrated  for  glass  blowing, 
also  to  a  less’  extent  those  of  Leeds,  London, 
and  Manchester. 

Yachts 

In  1865  there  were  30  yacht  clubs  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  with  a  fleet  of  960 
yachts. 

There  are  13,289  miles  of  railway  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  total  capital  paid 

Railways  - 

up  to  1865  was  455,478,000/. 

Navigation  - 

A  Magnetic  Needle  was  first  used  as  a  compass 
in  1300  by  Flavio  Gioja  Di  Amalfi.  The 
number  of  steam  ships  belonging  to  Great 
Britain  is  2,523,  registering  766,200  tons. 
Becker,  Geoffrey,  Boerhaave,  Black,  Priestley, 

Celebrated  Che- 

mists. 

Scheele,  Cavendish,  Lavoisier,  Berthollet, 

Fourcroy,  Richter,  Dalton,  Davy,  Gay-Lussac, 

Thenard,  Faraday,  De  la  Rive,  Liebig,  Wohler, 

>;  v- 

Laurent. 

1 

Iron  Forging 

There  are  100  tilts  in  Sheffield,  giving  occupa¬ 

[  s 

tion  to  2,500  men. 

X 

Sugar 

In  1856,  6,813,000  lbs.  of  sugar  were  imported. 

SO 

In  1865,  7,112,772  lbs.  of  sugar  were  imported 
into  Great  Britain. 

(M 

O* 

Life  Boats  - 

There  are  172  Life  Boat  establishments  on  the 
coast  of  England.  In  1866,  921  lives  were 
saved  by  the  Life  Boat  Institution  of  England. 

Hackney  Coaches 

Were  first  set  up  in  London  by  Capt.  Bailey  in 
1625. 

Berlin 

On  the  Spree,  is  the  capital  of  Prussia.  In  1861 
the  population  was  547,571. 

Vienna 

On  the  Danube,  is  the  capital  of  Austria.  In  1857 
the  population  was  553,970. 

Paris 

On  the  Seine,  is  the  capital  of  France.  In  1861 
the  population  was  1,500,129. 

The  number  of  Horses  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1865  was  1,332,  of  the  value  of 
39,658/.  The  number  exported  was  4,400,  of 
the  value  of  185,367/. 

Horses 

Celebrated  Travel¬ 

Marco  Polo,  Nicholas  Savary,  Bruce,  Ivampfer, 

lers. 

Mungo  Park,  Columbus,  Beaumont,  Chandler, 
Burkhardt,  Clarke,  Belzoni,  De  Lahande, 

J.  Lander,  R.  Lander,  Stephens,  Humboldt, 
Baker,  Ida  Pfeiffer,  Speke,  Livingstone. 

Celebrated  Philo¬ 

Aristotle,  R.  Bacon,  Galileo,  Paracelsus,  Bacon,  j 

sophers. 

Toricelli,  Kepler,  Tycho  Brahe,  Descartes,  | 
J.  Wallis,  Boyle,  Huyghens,  Pascal,  Marriotte,  1 
Newton,  Leibnitz,  Lavoisier,  Stahl,  Playfair, 

Brewster.  |  J 
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Subject. 


Celebrated  Mathe¬ 
maticians. 


Celebrated  Potters 

I 

! 


Celebrated  Bota¬ 
nists. 


Cutlery 

The  Colonies  and 
Dependencies  of 
Great  Britain,  i 


Leather 


The  Pisheries  of 
Scotland  and 
Ireland. 

Celebrated  Print¬ 
ers. 


Music 


Description. 


Size. 


Archimedes,  Euclid,  ScipioFerrea,  Cardan,  John  M 
Bernouilli,  James  Bernoulli,  Mercator,  Na-  j 
pier,  J.  Wallis,  Laplace,  Euler,  D’Alembert,  j 
Lagrange,  Clairaut,  Taylor,  Fontaine,  De 
Morgan,  Herschel,  Lacroix,  Playfair,  Airy, 
Pierce. 

England. — Dwight,  Wedgwood,  Wall. 

France. — Bernard  Brongniart  Pallissy. 

Germany. — Hirschvogel,  Wegeley,  Bottcher,  J 
Marcolini. 

Italy. — Luca  della  Bobbia,  Maestro  Gioi’gio, 
Orazio  Fontana,  Ginori. 

Switzerland. — Gide, 

Spain. — Haly. 

Portugal. — Rocha  Soares,  Pinto  Basso. 

Holland. — Ter  Himpelen,Gronsveldt-Diepenbroek! 

Austria. — Grassi,  Moritz  Fischer. 

Russia. — Eggelrecht. 

Pliny,  Avicenna,  Ottobrunsfels,  Lobelius 
L’Ecluse,  Turner,  Morrison,  Ray,  Henshaw, 
Ilook,  Malpighi,  Tournefort,  Linnaeus,  Yon 
Haller,  Jussieu,  De  Candolle,  Endlicher,  Meis- 
ner,  Bindley,  Dr.  R.  Brown. 

There  are  100  grinders’  shops  in  Sheffield,  giving 
occupation  to  3,000  men. 

Their  area  is  about  4,346,996  square  miles,  being  j 
about  one-third  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  [ 
and  the  population  is  152,774,672,  estimated 
as  a  fourth  of  the  number  of  mankind.  In  l 
1864  the  exports  were  56,349,140/.,  and  the 
imports,  75,209,846/. 

In  1865,  43,000  cwts.  of  tanned  leather,  of  the 
value  of  409,000/.,  were  exported  from  Great  | 
Britain.  735,200  cwts.,  of  the  value  of 
3,073,000/.  were  imported. 

Number  of  fishermen  annually  employed,  84,430. 
Number  of  fishing  boats  at  present  in  use, 


b 

o 

x 

b 

b 


22,631. 


Great  Britain. — Caxton,  Wynkyn  de  Worde. 

Germany. — Faust,  Gutemberg,  Schoeffer. 

France. — Ulrich  Gering,  Henricus  Stephanus. 

Italy. — Sweynheim  and  Paunartz,  Aldus  Ma-  j 
nutius. 

Switzerland. — Heyle,  Stairschawer. 

Spain. — Mathaeus  Flandrus,  Alfonso  Fer¬ 

nandez. 

Portugal. — Raban,  Eliezer.  Ludivicus,  Rodriguez. 

Holland. — Laurens,  Foster.  The  Elzevirs. 

Austria. — Meyger,  Winterberg. 

Belgium. — Colard,  Mansion. 

Russia. — Ivan  Matislavzof. 

Norway  and  Sweden. — Johannes  Snell. 

Denmark. — Gothofridus  de  Ghemen. 

America. — Stephen  Daye,  Samuel  Green. 

Tallis,  Byrde,  Farrant,  Wilbye,  Morley,  Ben¬ 
nett,  Weekes,  Dowland,  Walter  Phillips,  Bull, 
Orlando  Gibbons,  Rogers,  Henry  Lawes, 
Mathew  Lock,  Arne,  Croft,  Greene,  Boyce, 
Shield,  Dibdin,  Bishop. 
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List  of 
blinds. 


Subject. 


Description. 


British  Posses¬ 
sions  and  their  I 
areas  in  square  I 
miles. 


British  Posses¬ 
sions  and  their 
Populations. 


Celebrated  Elec¬ 
tricians. 


Sedan  Chairs 


Watches  and 
Clocks. 

St.  Petersburg  - 


India,  1,004,616;  Canada,  210,020  ;  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  27,037  ;  Nova  Scotia,  18,671  ;  Prince 
Edward  Island,  2,173 ;  Newfoundland,  40,200 ; 
British  Columbia,  200,000  ;  Bermuda,  24 ; 
Honduras,  13,500  ;  Bahamas,  2,921 ;  Jamaica, 
6,400  ;  Virgin  Islands,  57  ;  St.  Christopher, 
103  ;  Nevis,  50  ;  Antigua,  183  ;  Monserrat, 
47  ;  Dominica,  291  ;  St.  Lucia,  250  ;  St.  Vin¬ 
cent,  131;  Barbadoes,  166;  Grenada,  133; 
Tobago,  97  ;  Trinidad,  1,754  ;  British  Guiana, 
76,000  ;  Falkland  Islands,  7,600  ;  New  South 
Wales,  478,861  ;  Victoria,  86,944  ;  South 
Australia,  300,000;  Western  Australia,  45,000 ; 
Tasmania,  22,629  ;  New  Zealand,  95,000 ; 
Queensland,  559,000 ;  Hong  Kong,  29  ;  La- 
buan,  45  ;  Ceylon,  24,700  ;  Mauritius,  708  ; 
Natal,  14,397  ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  104,931  ; 
St.  Helena,  47  ;  Gold  Coast,  6,000 ;  Sierra 
Leone,  468;  Gambia,  20;  Gibraltar,  If; 
Malta,  115. 

India,  143,271,120;  Canada,  2,507,657;  New 
Brunswick,  252,047  ;  Nova  Scotia,  330,857  ; 
Prince  Edward  Island,  80,857  ;  Newfoundland, 
122,638;  British  Columbia,  4,296  ;  Bermuda, 
1 1,451  ;  Honduras,  25,635  ;  Bahamas,  35,487 ; 
Turk’s  Islands,  4,372 ;  Jamaica,  441,264 ; 
Virgin  Islands,  6,051  ;  St.  Christopher,  24,303 ; 
Nevis,  9,822  ;  Antigua,  37,125  ;  Montserrat, 
7,645  ;  Dominica,  25,666  ;  St.  Lucia,  27,480  ; 
St.  Vincent,  31,755  ;  Barbadoes,  152,727  ; 
Grenada,  32,984;  Tobago,  15,410  ;  Trinidad, 
84,438;  British  Guiana,  155,026  ;  Ealkland 
Islands,  624 ;  New  South  Wales,  348,546  ; 
Victoria,  540,322  ;  South  Australia,  126,830  ; 
Western  Australia,  15,593  ;  Tasmania,  89,977  ; 
New  Zealand,  139,968;  Queensland,  30,115  ; 
Hong  Kong,  123,511;  Labuan,  3,345 ;  Cey¬ 
lon,  2,079,881  ;  Mauritius,  322,517  ;  Natal, 
340,102  ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  267,096  ;  St. 
Helena,  6,860;  Gold  Coast,  151,346  ;  Sierra 
Leone,  41,806 ;  Gambia,  6,939  ;  Gibraltar, 
16,643;  Malta,  143,970. 

Gilbert  of  Colchester,  Otto  von  Guericke,  E. 
Hawksbee,  S.  Gray,  Dr.  Wall,  Nollet,  Boze, 
Dufay,  Winckler,  Musschenbroek,  Jallabert, 
Kleist,  Sir  W.  Watson,  Oersted,  Ramsden, 
Volta,  Galvani,  Jacobi,  Arago,  Wheatstone. 
First  introduced  into  England  in  1581.  They 
came  into  fashion  in  London  in  1634,  when 
Sir  Francis  Duncombe  obtained  the  sole  privi¬ 
lege  to  use,  let,  and  hire  them,  and  they  came 
into  general  use  in  1649. 

The  annual  value  of  watches  and  clocks  imported 
into  Great  Britain  is  473,753/.;  of  those  ex¬ 
ported  is  93,874/. 

St.  Petersburg,  on  the  Neva,  is  the  capital  of 
Russia.  In  1858  the  population  was  550,341. 


1 


r 


Size. 


22' 6"  x  10'  9". 


"Tmcent  Bxoolts.Da.y  &  Son.Litk 


LOCOMOTIVES. 


“PUFFING  BILLY'  MADE  BY  WILLIAM 
HEDLEY  IN  M DCCCXIII  TO  WORK  THE 
WYLAM  COLLIERIES, -THE  FIRST  LOCO¬ 
MOTIVE  ENGINE  WITH  SMOOTH  WHEELS. 


Vin.c  ent  B  r  o  oks ,  D  aj-  &  S  oa-TitE  • 


j 

' 


LOCOMOTIVES 


. .  , 


TELECRAPHY. 


AN  INSTRUMENT  FOR  TRANSMITTING,  \ 
THROUGH  8  MILES  OF  WIRE,  SIGNALS  BY  \ 
TENSION  ELECTRICITY  INVENTED  BY  M"  F, 
RONALDS  FORMERLY  OF  HAMMERSMITH 
IN  MDCCCXVI. 


Tinceut  Brooks, Da.j-  & SoiL.Lifli 


GAS 


\ 


^GAS-METER  OR  GAUGE  INVENTED  \ 
BY  SAMUEL  CLECC  IN  MDCCCXV  \ 
AND  FIRST  USED  IN  THE  PETER  ST: 


Ymceut  Brooks, Day  &Son.,Litli. 


STEAM 

NAVIGATION. 


WILLIAM  SYMINGTON’S  PADDLE  WHEEL  ENC1NE. 
PROPELLED  A  SMALL  DOUBLE  BOAT  IN  SCOTLAND 
IN  1788.  THIS  WAS  THE  FIRST  SUCCESSFUL 
PRACTICAL  EXPERIMENT  IN  STEAM  NAVIGATION. 


Via  c  ent  B  r  o  oks  ,D  a.'v-  &.  S  oru.Litb 


■ 


] 


- -  - 


Ymce'e.tBrooits.Da'v  Soxl, Tilth. 


CARDING 

MACHINERY. 


THE  FIRST  CARDINC  ENGINE  MADE 
&  WORKED  BY  RICHARD  ARKWRIGHT  IN 
MDCCLX1X. 


SPINNING 

MACHINERY. 


FIRST  SPINNING  MACHINE  MADE  & 
WORKED  BY  RICHARD  ARKWRIGHT,  IN 
MDCCLXIX. 


. 


’ 


. 

. 

.. 


' 
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APPENDIX  (U.) 

Address  to  the  Associate  Commissioners  read  by 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  lltli  J anuary  1867. 


].  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  thank  the  Associate  Commissioners  for 
the  suggestions  they  have  made  in  recommending  Jurors.  They  also  thank 
the  several  Committees  of  the  Associate  Commissioners  -who  have  frequently 
met  in  order  to  insure  a  proper  representation  of  objects  of  Ancient  Art, 
Modern  Pictures,  Engravings,  various  manufactures,  Printing,  Navigation, 
Munitions  of  War,  &c. 

2.  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  thank  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
as  well  as  those  of  other  public  institutions,  for  the  readiness  with  which  they 
have  consented  to  lend  objects  necessary  for  completing  the  exhibition  at 
Paris. 

3.  It  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  ask  for  the  services  of  the  Associate 
Commissioners  in  several  classes  because  the  demands  for  space  in  those 
classes  have  greatly  exceeded  the  amount  that  could  be  granted,  and  in  respect 
of  the  classes  for  Agricultural  Stock,  action  has  been  suspended  by  the 
Imperial  Commission  in  consequence  of  the  Cattle  Plague. 

4.  A  statement  of  the  representation  which  each  class  appears  likely  to 
make  in  the  Exhibition  will  be  laid  before  the  Associate  Commissioners,  and 
Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  will  be  glad  to  receive  their  assistance  in 
supplying  some  few  deficiencies. 

5.  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  regret  that  the  staple  industry  of  Cutlery 
for  which  England  is  remarkable  should  at  present  appear  to  be  most  imper¬ 
fectly  represented ;  it  may  be  hoped  that  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Associate 
Commissioners  and  the  Master  Cutler  of  Sheffield  an  adequate  representation 
of  that  important  branch  of  industry  may  be  effected. 

6.  Notwithstanding  this  deficiency,  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  have  the 
gratification  of  believing  that,  in  ether  respects,  the  United  Kingdom,  India, 
and  the  Colonies  will  be  far  more  completely  represented  than  in  any  previous 
International  Exhibition. 

7.  A  new  and  very  important  inquiry,  namely,  the  effect  on  workmen  of 
co-operation  and  benevolent  associations  throughout  Europe,  has  been  ori¬ 
ginated  by  the  offer  of  prizes  by  the  Imperial  Commission.*  To  each  Asso¬ 
ciate  Commissioner  has  been  sent  a  copy  of  the  series  of  questions  which  it  is 
desirable  should  be  answered  by  persons  or  establishments  in  this  country,  and 
the  Associate  Commissioners  will  much  promote  this  inquiry  if  they  will 
assist  in  causing  these  questions  to  be  filled  up  as  extensively  and  as  soon  as 
possible. 

8.  It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  that  the  example  set 
by  the  French  in  1862,  of  assisting  foremen  of  works  and  artizans  to  study  the 
Exhibition  should  be  followed,  and  that  the  utmost  facilities  should  be  afforded 
to  British  workmen  to  visit  and  study  the  Paris  Exhibition.  Her  Majesty’s 
Commissioners  express  a  hope  that  the  Associate  Commissioners  will,  in  con¬ 
cert  with  the  Society  of  Arts,  Municipal  Authorities,  and  Chambers  of 
Commerce  throughout  the  country,  be  able  to  assist  materially  in  promoting 
such  visits. 

9.  The  Executive  Department  of  the  British  Section  has  provided  offices  for 
the  transaction  of  business  at  71,  Avenue  des  Champs  Ely  sees,  Paris,  where  the 
Associate  Commissioners  will  be  able  to  obtain  information  respecting  the 
Exhibition,  and  facilities  for  visiting  it. 

10th  January  1867. 

*  The  words  of  the  Imperial  Commission  are  as  follow “  A  distinct  order  of  reward 
“  instituted  in  favour  of  persons,  establishments,  or  localities  which,  by  a  special  orga- 
“  nization  or  special  institutions,  have  developed  a  spirit  of  harmony  among  all  those 
“  co-operating  in  the  same  work  and  have  provided  for  the  material,  moral,  and  in tel- 
“  lectual  well-being  of  the  workmen.” 
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APPENDIX  (V.) 

Inteknational  Exhibitions. 


The  following  Memorandum  was  prepared  and  signed  at  Paris  before  the 
close  of  the  Universal  Exhibition,  1st  November  1867. 


Memorandum  sur  res  Expositions 
Universelles. 

L’importance  extreme  de  perseverer 
dans  la  voie  des  Expositions  Univer¬ 
selles,  et  plus  encore  la  necessite 
imperieuse  de  developper  leur  utilite 
pratique  tant  au  point  de  vue  de  la 
Science  et  de  l’Art  que  de  lTndustrie, 
imposent  aux  Commissaires  etrangers 
soussignes,  le  devoir  personnel  de 
formuler  ici,  officieusement,  avant  la 
cloture  de  l’Exposition  Universelle  de 
1867,  les  conclusions  auxquelles  ils 
sont  arrives  apres  serieux  examenn. 

I. 

Que  l’utilite  des  Expositions  Inter¬ 
nationales  ne  dependant  pas  de  leur 
dimension  mais  bien  de  la  qualite  et 
du  choix  des  produits  exposes,  on 
doit  reprimer  la  tendance  qu’ont  les 
Expositions  successives  a  se  develop¬ 
per  de  plus  en  plus  au  point  de  vue 
de  la  superficie  occupee. 

II. 

Qu’il  est  a  desirer,  qu’a  l’avenir, 
es  expositions  soient  tenus  en  diverses 
capitales  en  rotation. 

III. 

Qu’il  est  a  desirer  que  le  pays  oil 
l’exposition  aura  lieu,  fournisse  en- 
tierement  a  ses  fra  is  aux  exposants 
internationaux  un  batiment  approprie, 
completement  termine  et  paracheve 
avec  tous  les  accessoires  necessaires 
pour  le  chargement  et  le  decharge- 
ment,  et  peutetre  meme  avec  les 
vitrines. 

IV. 

Qu’avant  la  promulgation  du  regle- 
ment  general  le  project  du  dit  regle- 
ment  soit  soumis  aux  Commissaires 
accredites  des  nations  exposantes 
reunis  a  l’effet  d’en  discuter  les  de¬ 
tails  ;  que  chaque  pays  soit  represente 
par  un  commissaire  ou  par  le  meme 
nombre  de  commissaires  ;  que  le  pays 
ou  se  fera  l’Exposition  aura  un  droit  de 
veto  sur  les  decisions,  et  le  pouvoir  de 
limiter,  l’etendue  de  l’Exposition,  ainsi 
que  le  nombre  des  classes. 


Future  International 
Exhibitions. 

The  undersigned  Foreign  Commis¬ 
sioners*  having  considered  the  great 
importance  of  continuing  Interna¬ 
tional  Exhibitions,  and  the  necessity 
of  increasing  their  practical  utility  to 
Arts,  Sciences,  and  Industry,  have 
formed  the  following  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  the  management  of  future 
International  Exhibitions,  which  they 
record,  unofficially,  before  leaving 
Paris. 

I. 

That  as  the  usefulness  of  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibitions  does  not  depend 
on  their  size,  but  on  their  selectness 
and  quality,  so  the  tendency  to  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  each  succeeding 
exhibition  should  be  discouraged. 


II. 

That  it  is  desirable  that  future 
exhibitions  should  be  held  in  rotation 
in  various  capitals. 

III. 

That  the  country  inviting  the  ex¬ 
hibition  to  be  held  should  provide  at 
its  own  risk  a  suitable  building  com¬ 
pletely  finished  in  all  respects,  pro¬ 
vided  with  all  conveniences  for  un¬ 
loading  and  loading,  and  supplied 
perhaps  with  sufficient  glass  cases. 


IV. 

That  before  any  code  of  general 
regulations  for  the  management  of 
Exhibitions  be  promulgated,  the 
Commissioners  of  each  nation  oc¬ 
cupying  a  given  amount  of  space  be 
assembled  to  discuss  them,  each  na¬ 
tion  having  one  representative  or  an 
equal  number  of  representatives,  but 
that  the  country  inviting  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  should  have  a  veto  on  the  de¬ 
cisions,  and  the  power  of  limiting  the 
extent  of  the  Exhibition,  and  the 
number  of  classes  to  be  shown. 


Named  in  order  of  seniority. 
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Y. 

Qu’au  point  de  vue  de  la  com- 
paraison  des  industries,  la  division 
par  classes  est,  en  principe,  preferable 
a  la  division  par  nationality. 

YI. 

Qu’il  est  a  desirer  que  sous  aucun 
pretexte,  quel  qu’il  soit,  on  ne  pourra 
faire  sortir  de  l’Exposition,  aucun  pro- 
duit  expose  pour  le  vendre  et  qu’on 
avisera  a  prendre  toutes  mesures  res- 
trictives  que  necessaires  pour  empecher 
la  transformation  de  l’Exposition  en 
bazar. 

VII. 

Qu’il  est  necessaire  d’augmenter,  a 
l’avenir,  le  nombre  de  classes  adoptees 
dans  FExposition  actuelle. 

VIII. 

Qu’il  ne  sera  accorde  aucune  re¬ 
compense  de  quel  genre  que  ce  soit, 
mais  que  les  rapports  de  chaque 
classe  seront  rediges  et  signes  par  un 
jury  international,  et  que  les  dits 
rapports  seront  publies  pendant 
FExposition,  et  aussitot  que  possible 
apres  l’ouverture. 

IX. 

Que  chaque  pays  exposant  aura  le 
droit  d’envoyer  un  rapporteur  pour 
chaque  classe  dans  laquelle  il  aura 
expose. 

(Signed) 


Y. 

That  in  order  to  promote  the  com¬ 
parison  of  objects,  the  general  principle 
of  the  arrangement  be  rather  by 
classes  than  by  nationalities. 

YI. 

That  no  objects  be  removed  out  of 
the  Exhibition  for  the  purposes  of 
sale,  and  that  means  be  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  becoming  a  fair  or  bazaar. 


YII. 

That  the  number  of  classes  adopted 
in  the  present  Paris  Exhibition  be 
greatly  increased  in  future  Exhibi¬ 
tions. 

VIII. 

That  no  prizes  of  any  kind  be 
awarded,  but  that  reports  on  every 
class  be  made  and  signed  by  an 
International  Jury,  which  reports 
should  be  published  during  the  Ex¬ 
hibition,  and  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  opening. 

IX. 

That  each  country,  for  every  case 
in  which  it  has  exhibitors,  be  free  to 
send  one  reporter  for  each  class. 


Henry  Cole,  Executive  Commissioner  for  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Schaeffer,  Commissioner  for  Austria. 
Herzog,  Commissioner  for  Prussia. 

R.  De  Thal,  Commissioner  for  Russia. 
Chiavarina,  Commissaire  General  d’ltalie. 

N.  M.  Beckwith,  Commissioner  General  for 
the  United  States. 


APPENDIX  (W.) 

Summary  of  Documents  relating  to  Legal  Proceedings 
affecting  International  Interests  in  connexion  with 
the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of  1867. 


(1.)  General  Report  by  Mr.  Treitt,  Avocat  a  la  Cour  Imperiale,  Counsel  to 
the  British  Embassy  in  Paris,  and  legal  adviser  to  the  British 
Executive  for  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

(2.)  Terms  of  Catalogue  Concession  granted  by  the  French  Imperial  Com¬ 
mission  to  Monsieur  Dentu,  Librarian  and  Publisher,  Palais  Royal, 
Paris. 

(3.)  Terms  of  Advertising  Concession  granted  by  Imperial  Commission  to 
Monsieur  Ber. 

a.  Result  of  Monsieur  Ber’s  action  against  Messrs.  Spiers  and 
Pond,  Refreshment  Contractors. 


1. 
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(4.)  Terms  of  Money  Exchange  Concession  granted  by  Imperial  Commission 
to  Messrs.  Lacour  and  De  Miremont. 

a.  Mr.  Arthur’s  Trial. 

b.  Mr.  Treitt’s  Report. 

(5.)  Terms  of  Chair  Concession  granted  by  Imperial  Commission  to  Monsieur 
Bernard,  by  which  the  exclusive  right  to  let  chairs  for  the  use  of  the 
public  throughout  the  Exhibition  was  conceded  to  him. 

a.  Result  of  action  by  M.  Bernard  against  Imperial  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  by  which  M.  Bernard  received  9,162 /.  with  costs. 

(6.)  Terms  of  agreement  signed  by  Refreshment  Contractors. 

(6a.)  Result  of  Legal  Proceedings  taken  by  Foreign  Refreshment  Contractors, 
by  which  the  Imperial  Commission  is  sentenced  to  pay  various  sums 
amounting  to  3,160/. 


(i-) 

Report  of  Monsieur  Treitt,  Avocat  of  the  Corn*  Imperiale,. 
Legal  Adviser  to  the  British  Embassy,  and  to  the  Royal 
Commission  for  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of  1867. 


To  H.  Cole,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  British  Commission  for 
the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of  1867. 

Sir, 

I  nAVE  the  honour  to  present  to  you  my  report  upon  the  legal  difficul¬ 
ties  in  which  the  Royal  British  Commission  has  been  concerned  during  the 
Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of  1867. 

I  am  too  well  aware  of  the  innumerable  necessities  for  which  the  French 
Imperial  Commission  has  had  to  provide,  to  make  any  long  complaint,  in  this 
place,  that  the  disputes  and  litigation  incident  to  every  considerable  enterprise 
were  almost  ignored  in  the  organization  and  prospective  measures  of  the 
Commission. 

This  omission  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  numerous  law  suits  in  which  the 
Imperial  Commission  has  been  engaged,  and  is  still  prosecuting  before  the 
tribunals  on  questions  of  the  greatest  diversity. 

In  the  first  place  the  French  Imperial  Commission  committed  the  grave 
error  of  failing  to  notify  to  the  foreign  commissions  the  private  arrangements 
intended  to  be  effected  with  the  object  of  farming  (too  profitably)  the  receipts 
of  the  Exhibition,  more  especially  as  regards  the  monopolies,  all  of  which 
appear  to  have  been  granted  after  the  establishment  of  relations  between  the 
foreign  commissions  and  the  Imperial  Commission. 

These  monopolies  have  been  the  subject  of  vexatious  legal  argument ; 
they  have  provoked  lively  discussion  between  the  Imperial  Commission  and 
the  foreign  commissions,  and  have  occasioned  general  dissatisfaction.  Never¬ 
theless,  much  good  feeling,  and  a  conciliatory  spirit  have  been  manifested 
on  every  side.  The  storms  have  subsided,  and  we  may  hope  for  the  time 
when  there  will  remain  only  the  recollection  of  the  splendour  of  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  international  display. 

In  the  number  of  its  exhibitors  England  was  second  to  France  alone,  and 
it  would  not  be  matter  for  surprise,  therefore,  had  the  British  Commis¬ 
sion  incurred  a  considerable  share  of  legal  tribulation.  But  it  is  well  known 
(and  in  saying  this  I  have  no  desire  to  compliment  either  yourself  or  your 
colleagues),  that  to  your  moderation  and  firmness,  as  well  as  to  the  zeal  of 
the  British  Commission  in  doing  justice  to  all  lawful  interests,  may  be 
attributed  an  absence  of  important  difficulties  and  prolonged  embarrassments. 

One  of  the  first  lawsuits  with  which  the  Royal  British  Commission  was 
threatened,  and  to  which  you  were  personally  made  a  party,  had  reference  to 
the  publication  of  the  catalogue ;  the  fact  being  that  in  the  interests  of 
your  nation  alone,  you  had  merely  exercised  a  privilege  recognized  by 
express  agreement. 

Legal  proceedings  were  commenced  in  France  and  England.  The  French 
suit  has  been  discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  decision  of  the  Imperial 
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Court  of  Paris,  declaring  valid  the  monopoly  of  the  catalogue,  which  had 
been  granted  to  a  French  publisher. 

I  do  not  know  if  yon  are  still  subject  to  the  proceedings  in  England  which 
you  were  led  to  anticipate  from  letters  addressed  to  you  by  the  British 
publishers,  who  claimed  to  be  assignees  of  the  monopoly  granted  to  the  French 
publishers.  The  plaintiffs’  solicitors  requested  to  be  put  in  communication 
with  your  solicitor.  As  I  have  already  stated,  I  am  not  aware  what  steps  have 
been  taken  in  England,  but  in  any  case  the  alleged  assignees  have,  in  my 
opinion,  no  good  ground  of  action,  and  any  claim  which  they  might  have  had 
would  certainly  have  been  prejudiced  by  the  tone  of  their  correspondence. 

I  may  refer,  in  passing,  to  the  writs  and  summonses  served  upon  you  by 
over-impatient  contractors.  Such  matters  have  all  been  promptly  arranged  ; 
the  officers  of  the  British  Commission  having  invariably  dealt  with  the 
accounts  in  the  most  equitable  manner,  and  in  accordance  with  the  tariffs 
agreed  upon. 

We  were  also  successful  in  respect  of  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  failure 
of  Messrs.  Kirkland  and  Co.,  who  occupied  space  in  the  English  Department. 
The  creditors  will  take  all  assets,  and  although  some  francs  might  possibly 
accrue  to  the  British  Commission  as  lessor  of  space,  its  claim  in  that  capacity 
is  not  incontestable,  and  I  am,  therefore,  unable  to  recommend  proceedings, 
the  cost  of  which  would  probably  exceed  any  sum  that  may  be  recoverable. 

The  essential  point,  however,  was  the  recovery  of  all  goods  of  value  that 
had  been  lodged  with  Messrs.  Kirkland  and  Co.,  by  Dr.  Forbes  Watson, 
Commissioner  for  India,  with  whose  co-operation  this  matter  was  arranged  to 
our  entire  satisfaction. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  Exhibition  that  legal  instruments  became 
more  numerous.  You  were  several  times  summoned  before  a  judge  on  motions 
for  orders  prohibiting  the  British  Commission  from  allowing  the  removal  of 
objects  sent  for  exhibition  which  had  been  seized  by  the  creditors  of  the 
exhibitors. 

Our  uniform  reply  in  Court  was  that  the  British  Commission  was  neither 
the  holder  of  these  objects  nor  the  debtor  of  the  exhibitors,  and  that  for  these 
two  reasons  no  seizure  could  be  made  while  the  objects  were  in  its  hands 
Consequently  the  British  Commission  could  not  be  in  any  way  joined  in  legal 
proceedings  between  the  debtors  and  creditors.  On  each  occasion  the  decision 
of  the  judge  was  in  accordance  with  our  plea. 

At  the  present  there  are  three  law  suits  still  pending  before  the  “  Tribunal 
de  premiere  instance  de  Paris.” 

lstly.  Mr.  Ber’s  action  against  the  British  Commission. 

Mr.  Ber  alleges  that  he  obtained  (for  the  sum  of  500,000  francs)  from  the 
Imperial  Commission  the  exclusive  right  of  publication  and  advertising  both 
inside  and  outside  the  Exhibition  building.  On  the  ground  of  this  privilege 
he  brought  an  action  against  you  to  compel  you  to  remove  the  blinds  of  the 
large  windows  in  the  English  section,  as  these  blinds  contained  inscriptions 
and  names  connected  with  industry,  and  thus  constituted  an  advertisement 
and  a  means  of  publication  conducing  to  the  profit  of  English  exhibitors. 
Mr.  Ber  claims  damages  for  the  loss  sustained. 

The  circumstances  do  not,  in  my  opinion,  afford  any  reliable  grounds  of 
action ;  there  is  no  mutuality  between  Mr.  Ber  and  the  British  Commission. 
It  is  to  the  Imperial  Commission,  from  which  his  rights  are  derived,  that  Mr. 
Ber  should  look  for  redress.  Supposing  that  the  blinds  in  question  afforded 
j  ust  cause  of  complaint,  the  Imperial  Commission  alone  would  be  qualified  to 
claim  damages  from  the  British  Commission. 

The  question  of  arrangement  between  Mr.  Ber  and  the  Imperial  Commission 
has  been  several  times  mentioned,  and  should  this  be  effected  the  suit  will  ipso 
facto  determine,  leaving  Mr.  Ber  to  regret  his  precipitancy  in  attacking  you. 

2ndly.  The  suit  of  M.  Szerelmey,  at  present  living  in  England,  but,  I 
believe,  of  Polish  origin. — M.  Szerelmey  states  that  he  is  the  inventor  of  a 
cement  or  solder  for  iron ;  that,  with  the  help  of  his  invention,  he  had  con¬ 
structed  a  house,  for  the  erection  of  which  he  claimed  space  in  the  park  of  the 
Exhibition  ;  that  the  British  Commission  granted  this  space  to  him,  and  then 
failed  to  place  it  at  his  disposal.  M.  Szerelmey  accordingly  claims  50,000 
francs  damages  in  consideration  of  the  expense  incurred  by  him  in  building 
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and  conveying  the  house  into  France,  and  of  the  loss  which  he  has  sustained 
through  being  unable  to  exhibit  the  product  of  his  industry. 

This  claim  appears  to  me  to  be  equally  unfounded  both  in  fact  and  law.  If 
the  British  Commission  did  not  provide  the  space  demanded  by  M.  Szerelmey, 
it  was  because  that  gentleman  failed  to  present  himself  until  the  month  of 
June.  The  British  Commission  promised  the  space  subject  to  the  condition 
that  it  should  itself  obtain  space,  and  the  space  in  question  having  been 
refused  by  the  Imperial  Commission,  no  responsibility  in  respect  of  it  can 
attach  to  the  British  Commission. 

3rdly.  The  suit  of  Messrs.  John  Arthur  and  Co.-— These  are  the  only 
Englishmen  who  have  taken  proceedings  against  the  British  Commission. 

These  gentlemen  had  established  a  money  exchange  office  in  the  English 
department.  The  grantee  of  the  monopoly  of  money-changing  offices  in  the 
Exhibition  commenced  an  action  against  them  before  the  day  of  opening, 
appealing  to  the  law  that  they  should  be  ordered  to  close  their  office  and  pay 
damages  for  the  wrong  done. 

The  British  Commission  had  in  like  manner  urged  them,  both  verbally  and 
officially,  to  comply  with  the  grantee’s  demand,  but  Messrs.  John  Arthur  and 
Co.  alleged  that  they  derived  their  right  from  the  Executive  Commissioner  of 
the  British  Commission,  and  they  immediately  vouched  (appele  en  garantie) 
you  before  the  court,  demanding  that  the  British  Commission,  instead  of  their 
firm,  should  be  adjudged  liable  to  the  amount  of  the  costs  and  damages  which 
they  might  incur.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Imperial  Commission  was  sued  by 
the  grantee  of  the  monopoly  of  money  exchange  offices,  in  order  to  establish 
its  liability  for  the  infringement  of  his  privilege, and  to  obtain  indemnity. 

The  Imperial  Commission  served  a  notice  of  this  summons  upon  the  British 
Commission,  alleging  that  the  latter  had  incurred  liability  for  payment  of  all 
damages  and  costs  by  causing  this  suit,  which  would  not  have  arisen  but  for 
the  grant  of  the  money  exchange  office  to  Messrs.  Arthur  and  Co. 

Here  the  important  question  might  have  arisen,  Whether  the  foreign  com¬ 
missions  were  legally  bound  to  submit  to  monopolies  which  had  been 
created  by  the  Imperial  Commission  subsequent  to  the  organization  of  the 
other  commissions,  and  whether  these  latter  were  not  absolute  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  sections  as  long  as  they  conformed  to  the  general  regulations  which  had 
been  issued. 

This  question  Messrs.  John  Arthur  and  Co.  were  anxious  to  have  raised  on 
their  behalf ;  they  wished  the  British  Commission  to  protect  them  against  the 
grantee  of  the  monopoly  of  money  changing,  but  under  these  circumstances  it 
was  your  duty  not  to  afford  them  protection,  for  in  doing  so  you  would  not 
■have  acted  in  accordance  with  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  You  did  not  grant 
Messrs.  John  Arthur  and  Co.  authority  to  estaDlish  a  money-changing  office; 
you  merely  authorized  them  to  hold  an  office  for  inquiries.  The  exchange  of 
money  was  a  usurpation  on  their  pert.  Your  task  would  have  been  a  hard  one 
if  it  were  incumbent  upon  you  to  take  legal  action  in  every  case  of  encroach¬ 
ment.  Messrs.  John  Arthur  and  Co.  have  been  very  loud  in  their  recrimina¬ 
tions,  so  much  the  more  that  they  can  adduce  no  proof  of  the  authority  which 
they  allege,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  are  written  documents  in  existence 
proving  that  at  the  very  time  when  Messrs.  John  Arthur  and  Co.  were  opening 
their  money-changing  office  you  were  refusing  permission  to  do  so  to  other 
firms  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a  collision  with  the  Imperial  Commission. 
These  gentlemen,  in  my  opinion,  are  altogether  wrong  in  persisting  in 
groundless  allegations  which  cannot  be  sustained  before  the  courts.  Such  is 
the  aspect  of  this  last  case. 

But,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  by  the  British  Commission,  we 
deny  the  competency  of  the  French  tribunals  to  adjudicate  with  reference  to 
the  British  Commission.  Indeed,  from  whatever  point  of  view  we  may  con¬ 
sider  the  status  of  a  foreign  commission  to  the  Universal  Exhibition,  such  a 
commission  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  delegate  of  its  Sovereign.  The 
foreign  commissions  were  appointed  by  their  respective  governments  at  the 
request  of  the  French  government.  The  latter,  in  the  official  correspondence 
which  has  taken  place  on  the  subject,  has  requested  the  nomination  of  autho¬ 
rities  charged  with  the  duty  of  superintending  the  exhibition  of  their  own 
national  products.  These  authorities,  as  envoys  of  their  respective  governments, 
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represent  those  governments,  and  are  accountable  to  them  for  the  execution  of  general 
their  instructions.  If,  then,  the  foreign  commissions  are  the  delegates  of  Mr^Treitt. 
their  Sovereigns,  they  are  no  more  accountable  to  French  courts  of  justice 
than  the  Sovereigns  themselves.  The  principles  of  national  independence  do 
not  allow  of  one  Sovereign  being  summoned  before  the  judges  of  another. 

This  principle  of  international  jurisprudence  is  indisputable.  It  is  impossible, 
moreover,  that  any  sensible  man  could  suppose  that  the  foreign  commissions, 
presided  over  as  they  were  by  princes  of  the  blood  royal  or  ambassadors,  had 
come  into  France  to  submit  to  legal  proceedings,  at  the  instance  either  of  their 
own  countrymen  or  of  others.  This,  doubtless,  is  only  a  consideration  of  fact, 
but  it  adds  to  the  force  of  the  law.  For  these  and  other  reasons  it  has  been 
decided  to  meet  the  plaintiffs  with  a  plea  of  exception  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
French  courts.  This  course  is  certainly  not  adopted  through  mistrust.  The 
British  Commission  entertains  the  highest  respect  for  the  French  judges,  but 
it  is  a  question  of  the  principle  which  assures  the  independence  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  Sovereigns. 

Suppose,  now,  that  a  foreign  commission,  in  defence  of  some  one  of  its  acts, 
were  to  be  summoned  before  French  tribunals,  and  were  to  plead  in  justifica¬ 
tion  orders  emanating  from  its  own  government,  would  the  judges  be  justified 
in  criticizing  these  orders,  and  condemning  the  commission  in  the  face  of 
orders  which  had  been  received  and  executed  ?  Evidently  not  ;  the  rules  of 
international  law  do  not  admit  of  such  a  course.  French  jurisprudence  affords 
several  instances  of  the  application  of  rules  relative  to  the  independence  of 
foreign  potentates  before  the  tribunals  of  France. 

But  I  am  entering  upon  a  discussion  which  is  perhaps  hardly  within  the 
scope  of  this  report.  I  conclude  with  the  hope  that  the  “  Tribunal  de  la 
Seine  ”  will  declare  itself  incompetent,  and  will  refer  the  plaintiffs  to  those 
judges  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  cognizance  of  their  suits.  In  my  opinion,  the 
English  judges  alone  are  competent,  just  as  the  French  judges  adjudicate  in 
suits  against  the  French  Commission,  to  whom  the  Imperial  government 
delegated  its  power. 

You  are  now  informed,  Sir,  of  the  present  position  of  the  proceedings  to  which 
you  have  had  to  submit  in  France,  and  that,  notwithstanding  your  departure, 
your  troubles  are  not  yet  ended.  The  case  of  Messrs.  John  Arthur  and  Co. 
will  be  taken  first,  and  I  think  very  shortly. 

If  our  pleas  of  incompetence  are  admitted  by  the  court  in  the  first  case, 
they  will  be  equally  tenable  in  the  other  cases,  and  the  whole  matter  will  thus 
very  shortly  be  terminated,  unless  one  or  other  of  the  parties  concerned  should 
interpose  an  appeal,  and  in  that  case  we  should  not  obtain  a  definitive  decision 
in  less  than  a  year. 

I  shall  accordingly  have  the  honour  of  completing  this  report  at  a  later 
date,  and  in  the  meantime  I  shall  consider  it  my  duty  to  make  you  constantly 
acquainted  with  the  progress  of  the  proceedings. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Treitt, 

Avocat  a  la  Cour  Imperiale,  Conseil  a  l’Ambassade 

2nd  January  1868.  Britannique  a  Paris. 


(2.) 

Contract  between  the  Imperial  Commission  for  the  Universal 
Exhibition  of  1867  and  M.  Dentu  for  the  Production  of  the 
Catalogue.  Extracted  from  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Trial  between  M.  Dentu  and  M.M.  Lebigre-Duquesne, 
the  Imperial  Commission  intervening. 

Terms  of  M.  Dentil's  Concession . 

Exposition  Universelle  de  1867. 

Commission  Impel  tale. 

“  Entre  le  conseiller  d’Etat,  commissaire  general  de  l’Exposition  universelle  M.  Dentu’s 
de  1867,  agissant  au  nom  de  la  commission  imperiale,  d’une  part  ;  concession. 
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Catalogue  “  Et  M.  Dentu,  libraire-editeur,  demeurant  a  Paris,  galerie  d’Orleans 
concession.  Palais_Royalj  d’autre  part } 

“  Ont  ete  faites  les  conventions  suivantes: 

“  Art.  ler. — La  Commission  imperiale  concede  a  M.  Dentu  le  droit  exclusif 
d’imprimer  et  de  vendre  le  Catalogue  officiel  de  VExposition  universelle  de 
1867. 

“  Art.  2. — Le  Catalogue  se  composera  de  10  livraisons,  aumoins  d’apres  la 
division  adoptee  par  la  Commission  imperiale. 

“  L’editeur  pourra  se  refuser  a  inserer  dans  le  catalogue  les  documents  qui 
rendraient  obligatoire  le  paiement  du  timbre  sur  les  Catalogues  par  groupes 
ou  par  livraisons. 

“  Le  concessionnaire  devra  tenir  a  la  disposition  du  public  des  Catalogues 
generaux  et  des  Catalogues  par  groupes  ou  par  livraisons. 

“  Art.  3. — Le  prix  de  vente  ne  devra  pas  exceder  les  limites  du  tarif  sui- 
vant: 

u  Catalogue  general  cartonne :  6  fr. ; 

“  Catalogue  general  broche :  5  fr.  ; 

“  Catalogue  des  ceuvres  d’art,  broche:  1  fr.  50  cent.  ; 

“  Catalogue  de  l’histoire  du  travail,  broche :  1  fr. ; 

“  Les  autres  livraisons  brochees :  50  centimes. 

“  Les  prix  de  vente  devront  etre  marques  sur  les  couvertures  de  chaque 
Catalogue. 

“  Le  concessionnaire  pourra  tenir  a  la  disposition  du  public  soit  des  Cata¬ 
logues  complets  cartonnes,  soit  des  livraisons  ou  groupes  egalement  cartonnes. 

“  Art.  4. — Le  format  adopte  pour  les  Catalogues  est  le  format  grand  in- 18 
jesus. 

“  Le  papier  qui  sera  employe  pour  l’impression  du  texte  fourni  par  la  Com¬ 
mission  devra  etre  de  tous  points  semblable  au  specimen  annexe  au  present 
traite. 

“  Art.  5. — Le  concessionnaire  aura  le  droit  de  joindre  au  Catalogue  general 
dix  feuilles  d’annonces  et  de  renseignements  servant  a  la  publicite  ;  il  pourra 
egalement  annexer  aux  Catalogues  par  groupes  ou  livraisons  des  annonces  et 
renseignements  dont  le  nombre  total  ne  pourra  exceder  quarante  feuilles  d’im- 
pression  grand  in-18  jesus.  Cinq  pages  de  la  couverture,  et  des  gardes  soit 
du  Catalogue  general,  soit  des  Catalogues  par  livraisons,  ainsi  que  le  dos, 
pourront  etre  egalement  consacres  a  la  publicite. 

“  Art.  6. — Les  annonces  ou  les  renseignements  devront,  dans  le  catalogue 
general,  etre  inseres  apres  chaque  groupe ;  dans  les  catalogues  par  livrai¬ 
sons  ou  groupes,  les  annonces  et  les  renseignements  seront  places  a  la  fin  du 
cahier. 

“  Les  annonces  et  renseignements  seront  toujours  imprimes  sur  papier  sans 
pagination  ou  avec  pagination  distincte. 

“  Les  annonces  et  renseignements  pourront  etres  illustres. 

“  Art.  7. — Le  concessionnaire  composera  le  catalogue  en  caracteres  tels  que 
le  nombre  des  pages,  pour  le  texte  fourni  par  la  Commission  imperiale,  ainsi  que 
le  texte  du  catalogue,  ne  depasse  pas  vingt-sept  feuilles  d’impression  de  trente- 
six  pages  chacune. 

“  Toutefois,  il  devra  soumettre  a  Papprobation  du  commissaire  general  le 
choix  de  son  caractere  qui,  dans  aucun  cas,  ne  pourra  etre  lus  fin  que  celui 
ci-joint  (corps  6),  quelle  que  soit  l’etendue  du  texte  fourni  par  la  Commission 
imperiale. 

“  Art.  8. — Le  texte  et  la  disposition  du  catalogue  seront  fournis  gratuite- 
ment  au  concessionnaire  par  la  Commission  imperiale,  laquelle  se  reserve  le 
droit  le  plus  etendu  de  corrections  et  de  surcharges,  a  la  charge  par  elle  de 
foumir  le  dernier  bon  a  tirer  au  plus  tard,  le  ler  mars  prochain. 

“  Aucun  tirage  ulterieur  ne  devra  etre  fait  sans  le  bon  a  tirer  du  commissaire 
general,  qui  devra  indiquer  toutes  les  corrections  qu’il  jugerait  convenable  dans 
les  trois  jours  qui  suivront  la  declaration  faite  par  le  concessionnaire  de  son 
intention  de  proceder  a  un  nouveau  tirage.  Passe  ce  delai,  le  concessionnaire 
sera  libre  de  ne  pas  modifier  le  tirage. 

“  Aucune  modification  au  texte  fourni  par  la  Commiss  on  ne  pourra  etre 
faite  sans  l’autorisation  ecrite  du  commissaire  general. 
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“  La  premiere  portion  du  texte  sera  remise  au  concessionnaire  le  leroctobre,  Catalogue 
au  plus  tard,  la  derniere,  le  15  fevrier.  La  Commission  imperiale  echelonnera  Concession, 
aussi  regulierement  qu’elle  le  pourra  la  remise  de  la  copie  entre  ces  deux  dates. 

“  De  son  cote,  le  concessionnaire  devra,  au  plus  tard,  a  partir  du  ler  no- 
vembre,  fournir  epreuve  de  la  premiere  portion  du  texte,  et  echelonner  la 
livraison  des  epreuves  smvantes  a  dix  jours  d’intervalle  de  la  remise  du  texte* 

“  Art.  9. — Chaque  Commission  etrangere  pourra  editer  un  catalogue  special  Catalogues 
de  l’exposition  de  son  pays,  dans  sa  langue  nationale.  En  aucun  cas,  la  vente  j^y  foreign 
des  catalogues  etrangers  reunis  ne  sera  autorisee.  Commis- 

"  Pour  publier  et  vendre  les  traductions  fra^aiises  de  ces  catalogues,  les  sions. 
commissions  etrangeres  devront  s’entendre  avec  le  concessionnaire.  Pour  les 
pays  dont  la  langue  nationale  est  le  franqais,  il  leur  sera  interdit  de  faire  figurer 
dans  leur  catalogue  des  annonces  de  personnes  domiciliees  en  France. 

“  Le  concessionnaire  pourra  extraire  du  catalogue  general  un  catalogue 
special  a  la  France,  et  y  faire  figurer  quatre  feailles  d’annonces  et  renseigne- 
ments  qui  pourront  etre  illustrees. 

“  Art.  10. — Comme  suite  indispensable  de  la  dite  publication,  la  Commission 
imperiale  concede  egalement  a  M.  E.  Dentu  le  droit  exclusif  d’imprimer  et  de 
vendre  le  Catalogue  officiel  contenant  le  nom  des  exposants  qui  obtiendront 
des  recompenses  a  l’Exposition  de  1867.  Le  texte  en  sera  egalement  fourni 
au  concessionnaire,  qui  aura  la  faculte  de  faire  figurer  dans  ce  Catalogue  cinq 
feuilles  consacrees  a  la  public  ite,  lesquelles  pourront  aussi  etre  illustrees. 

Le  dit  catalogue  se  publiera  dans  le  format  in-18  jesus. 

“  Art.  11.— La  Commission  imperiale  accorde  egalement  a  M.  E.  Dentu  le 
droit  exclusif  de  publier  et  de  vendi  e  un  Plan  indicateur  de  V Exposition,  dont 
elle  donnera  gratuitement  le  modele. 

“  Le  concessionnaire  en  fixera  le  format  et  le  prix.  Des  annonces,  illus¬ 
trees  ou  non,  pourront  aussi  figurer  sur  la  couverture,  les  gardes,  et  le  dos 
du  plan  indicateur. 

“  Art.  12. — Le  concessionnaire  ne  pourra  ceder  ses  droits  sans  le  consente- 
ment  de  la  Commission  imperiale. 

“  Art.  13. — La  Commission  imperiale  s’engage  a  n’autoriser  la  vente  d’aucun 
ouvrage  on  publication  contenant  des  annonces  autres  que  le  Catalogue  de 
libraire  de  l’editeur. 

“  Elle  s’engage  a  n’autoriser  la  vente  d’aucun  plan  indicateur  autre  que 
celui  concede  a  M.  E.  Dentu  par  le  present  traite. 

“  Toutefois,  la  vente  des  journaux  et  publications  periodiques  est  expresse- 
ment  reservee. 

“  La  vente  des  journaux  ou  publications  faits  en  vue  de  l’Exposition  ne 
pourra  etre  autorisee  par  la  Commission  imperiale  qu’avec  le  consentement  du 
cessionnaire. 

“  Art.  14. — Toute  facilite  sera  donnee  au  concessionnaire  pour  1’organisa- 
tion  de  la  vente  du  Catalogue  general  et  du  Catalogue  par  livraisons,  ainsi 
que  pour  celle  du  Plan  indicateur  et  du  Catalogue  officiel  des  exposants  recom¬ 
penses,  dans  Pinterieur  de  l’Exposition  et  dans  son  enceinte  sans  que  lui  ou. 
ses  agents  puissent  etre,  sous  aucun  pretexte,  assujettis  a  un  paiement  de  droit 
d’entree. 

“  Par  contre,  le  concessionnaire  devra  se  soumettre  aux  mesures  d’ordre  et 
de  police  generales. 

“  Art.  15. — En  cas  de  faillite  ou  de  deces  du  concessionnaire,  la  Conmiission 
imperiale  se  reserve  le  droit  de  pourvoir  immediatement  a  l’execution  du 
service  en  prenant  aussitot  possession  de  tout  le  materiel  employe  a  l’entreprise, 
s’engageant,  bien  entendu,  a  sauvegarder  les  ayants-droit  ou  heritiers,  et  a 
leur  rendre  compte*  de  cette  gestion  au  plus  tard  dans  les  deux  mois  qui  suiv- 
ront  la  cloture  de  l’Exposition. 

“  Art.  16. — Le  concessionnaire  devra,  a  partir  du  jour  de  l’ouverture  de  l’Ex- 
position  etjusqu’au  jour  de  la  fermeture,  subvenir  a  tous  les  besoins  de  la  vente 
du  catalogue.  Au  cas  contraire,  et  a  moins  d’un  cas  de  force  majeure,  la 
Commission  imperiale  se  reserve  d’y  pourvoir  comme  elle  l’entendra,  conforme- 
ment  a  l’article  15  du  present  traite. 

“  Art.  17. — En  echange  des  concessions  a  lui  faites,  M.  E.  Dentu  s’engage 
a  payer  a  la  Commission  imperiale  une  somme  de  cinq  cent  trois  mille  francs 
(503,000  francs)  de  la  maniere  suivante: 
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Catalogue 

Concession. 


Advertise¬ 
ment  Con¬ 
cession. 


M.  Ber. 


“  Cent  trois  mille  francs,  le  20  octobre  1866. 

“  Au  cas  ou  le  concessionnaire  ne  ferait  pas  ce  premier  versement,  il  serait 
dechu  de  tous  les  droits  a  lui  concedes  par  le  present  traite. 

“  Cent  mille  francs,  le  20  mars  1867  ; 

“  Cent  mille  francs,  le  5  mai  1867  ; 

“  Cent  mille  francs,  le  5  juillet  1867  ; 

“  Cent  mille  francs,  le  5  septembre  1867. 

“  Au  cas  ou  le  concessionnaire  n’effectuerait  pas  un  de  ces  derniers  paie- 
ments  dans  les  delais  presents,  la  Commission  imperiale  userait  du  droit  que 
lui  concede  Part.  1 5  du  present  traite,  en  sauvegardant,  bien  entendu,  autant 
qu’elle  le  pourrait,  les  interets  du  concessionnaire. 

“  Paris,  le  15  septembre  1866. 

“  Approuve  l’ecriture, 

“  E.  Dentu. 

“  Approuve  l’ecriture, 

“  Le  Plat. 

“  Yu  et  approuve  conformement  a  la  deliberation  de  la  Commission  imperiale, 
en  date  du  23  aout  1866. 

“  Le  ministre  d’Etat,  vice-president, 

“  E.  Rouher.”  --  s =■’ 

N.B. — The  terms  of  this  concession  were  never  communicated  to  the  British. 
Commission,  although  Art.  9  refers  specifically  to  international  rights. 


(3.) 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING  CONCESSION  GRANTED 
BY  IMPERIAL  COMMISSION  TO  MONSIEUR  BER. 


COMMISSION  IMPERIALE. 

Cahier  des  Charges,  Clauses  et  Conditions  auxquelles  seront  adjugees  les 
surfaces  destinees  a  l’affichage  mural  de  1’Exposition  Universelle  de  1867, 
au  Champ  de  Mars. 

Article  ler. — La  Commission  Imperiale  concede  a  un  seul  adjudicataire 
Pentreprise  de  l’affichage  mural  de  PExposition  au  Champ  de  Mars.  La 
dite  concession  ne  comprend  point  les  entreprises  de  publicite  autres  que  l’af- 
fichage  mural,  ces  entreprises  (publicite  faite  sur  le  Catalogue,  prospectus, 
medailles,  &c.)  demeurent  la  libre  propriete  de  la  Commission  imperiale. 

Art.  2. — L’affichage  mural  qui  fait  l’objet  de  la  dite  concession  aura  lieu 
sur  la  paroi  exterieure  de  la  cloture  en  planches  entourant  le  Champ  de  Mars, 
sur  les  parois  interieures  et  exterieures  des  planches  formant  cloture  et  situees 
sous  les  Marquises  de  la  porte  Rapp  et  de  la  porte  Suffren,  ainsi  que  sur  les 
parois  interieures  et  exterieures  des  panneaux  dont  est  compose  le  chemin  cou- 
vert  qui  conduit  de  la  Gare  au  Palais. 

Art.  3. — La  superficie  des  surfaces  fournies  a  l’adjudicataire 
est  environ  la  suivante  :  Parois  de  cloture  sour  la  Marquise  de  la  m.c. 

porte  Rapp,  interieures  et  exterieures,  sept  cent  metres  carres  -  700.00 

Parois.  de  la  cloture  sous  la  Marquise  de  la  porte  Suffren,  inte¬ 
rieures  et  exterieures,  cinq  cent  metres  carres  -  500.00 

Panneaux  du  chemin  couvert  interieurs  et  exterieurs,  seize  cents 
metres  carres  -------  1,600.00 

Paroi  exterieure  de  la  cloture  du  Champ  de  Mars,  quatre  mille 
deux  cent  metres  carres  ------  4,200.00 

Total,  sept  mille  metres  carres  -  7,000.00 

Art.  4. — La  Commission  imperiale  concede,  en  outre,  a  l’adjudicataire  dix 
emplacements  de  un  metre  carre  chacun,  dont  la  situation  dans  le  pare  sera 
ulterieurement  determinee.  Sur  chacun  de  ces  emplacements,  l’adjudicataire 
elevera  a  ses  frais  un  kiosque  lumineux  d’apres  les  plans  qui  auront  du  etre 
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approuves  par  la  Commission  imperiale.  L’eclairage  de  ces  kiosques  sera 
fourni  par  l’adjudicataire.  L’exploitation  de  l’affichage  lumineux  sur  les 
parois  des  dits  kiosques  appartiendra  a  l’adjudicataire ;  celui-ci  abandonnera 
l’exploitation  de  l’interieur  des  kiosques  a  la  Commission  imperiale  qui  pourra 
y  installer  telle  industrie  qu’il  lui  conviendra. 

Art.  5. — Dans  le  cas  ou  par  une  cause  quelconque,  les  sept  mille  metres 
carres  mentionnes  a  l’article  3  ci-dessus  ne  pourraient  etre  integralement 
livres  a  l’adjudicataire,  il  serait  fait  une  diminution  proportionnelle  dans  le 
prix  total  porte  en  la  soumission,  mais  aucune  indemnite  ne  serait  due  a 
l’adjudicataire  a  titre  de  dommages-interets. 

Au  contraire,  si  la  superficie  des  emplacements  ci-dessus  designes  vient  a 
exceder  sept  mille  metres  carres,  ou  si  de  nouvelles  surfaces  d’affichage  se 
presentent,  la  Commission  Imperiale  pourra  les  mettre  a  la  disposition  de  l’ad- 
judicataire,  mais  sera  seule  juge  de  l’opportunite  de  cette  livraison.  Ces 
surfaces,  dans  les  cas  oil  elles  ne  seraient  pas  concedees  a  l’adjudicataire,  ne 
constitueront  pas  l’objet  d’une  nouvelle  concession  faite  a  un  adjudicataire 
concurrent. 

Art.  6. — Les  plans  des  surfaces  d’affichage  seront  delivres  a  l’adjudicataire 
a  mesure  qu’ils  auront  ete  arretes  par  la  Commission  Imperiale.  L’adjudi¬ 
cataire  ne  pourra  etendre  son  affichage  au  dela  des  emplacements  qui  lui 
auront  ete  ainsi  determines,  et  cela  sous  peine  d’une  amende  de  cinq  cents 
francs  payable  dans  les  liuit  jours  et  sans  prejudice  de  l’enlevement  de  l’affiche 
frauduleusement  apposee. 

Art.  7. — L’epoque  a  laquelle  les  surfaces  d’affichage  seront  livrees  a  l’adju- 
dicataire  pour  y  apposer  ses  affiches  sera  ulterieurement  determinee  par  la 
Commission  Imperiale.  Cette  epoque  sera  de  deux  mois  anterieure  au  jour 
de  l’ouverture  de  l’Exposition,  sans  toutefois  que  la  Commission  Imperiale 
soit  redevable  a  l’adjudicataire  d’aucune  indemnite  ou  cas  de  retard  apporte  a 
cette  livraison. 

Art.  8. — Aucune  affiche  ne  devra  etre  de  nature  a  porter  atteinte  a  la 
morale  publique. 

L’affichage  sera  fait  avec  le  luxe  et  le  bon  gout  que  l’on  rencontre  dans  les 
plus  belles  affiches.  Toute  initiative  est  laissee  en  ce  point  a  l’adjudicataire. 
La  Commission  Imperiale  se  reserve  le  seul  droit  de  faire  deplacer,  modifier 
ou  enlever  les  affiches  dont  la  situation,  la  forme,  l’aspect,  la  confection  ou  le 
libelle  ne  lui  paraitraient  pas  convenables. 

Art.  9. — L’adjudicataire  reste  soumis  aux  lois  et  decrets  qui  reglementent 
la  matiere  de  la  publicite. 

II  exploitera  l’entreprise  a  ses  risques  et  profits  en  se  conformant  aux  dis¬ 
positions  du  present  cahier  des  charges. 

II  est  seul  responsable  vis-a-vis  de  ses  abonnes,  et  la  Commission  Imperiale 
ne  pourra  etre  recherchee  pour  quelle  cause  que  ce  soit  provenant  de  l’ex» 
ploitation. 

Art.  10.— La  Commission  Imperiale  se  reserve  le  droit  de  poser  les  affiches 
concernant  son  service  sur  les  surfaces  non  concedees,  et  cela  sans  indemnite 
ni  redevances  donnees  par  elle  a  l’adjudicataire. 

Art.  11. — L’adjudicataire  ne  pourra  ceder  son  droit  a  l’entreprise  d’affich¬ 
age  sans  le  consentement  de  la  Commission  Imperiale  et  avant  que  la  Com¬ 
mission  imperiale  n’ait  agree  le  successeur  presente. 

Art.  12. — L’adjudicataire  se  soumet  aux  reglements  qui  seront  ulterieurement 
publies  par  la  Commission  Imperiale  pour  les  details  du  service  et  la  police  de 
l’Exposition. 

Art.  13. — L’adjudicataire  deposera  au  credit  fancier,  dans  les  quinze  jours 
qui  suivront  la  notification  a  lui  faite  de  l’adjudication,  un  cautionnement  d’une 
valeur  de  cinquante  mille  francs  (50,000  f.) 

Ce  cautionnement  sera  constitue  soit  en  numeraire,  soit  en  rentes  sur  l’etat 
ou  autres  valeurs  agrees  par  la  Commission  Imperiale.  S’il  est  constitue  en 
numeraire,  il  portera  interet  en  faveur  de  l’adjudicataire  au  taux  servi  par  le 
credit  foncier  pour  les  sommes  deposees  dans  ses  caisses  en  compte  courant. 
S’il  est  constitue  en  rentes  ou  valeurs,  l’adjudicataire  en  touchera  les  arrerao-es 
apres  qu’il  aura  satisfait  au  dernier  paiement  de  la  redevance  a  payer  a  la  Co'in- 
mission  Imperiale. 


Advertise¬ 
ment  Con¬ 
cession. 


Advertise¬ 
ment  Con¬ 
cession. 


M.  Ber’s  ac¬ 
tion  against 
Messrs. 
Spiers  and 
Pond. 
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Le  cantionnement  sera  restitue  dans  les  huit  jours  qui  suivront  la  cloture  de 
PExposition,  sur  le  vu  d’un  certificat  delivre  par  le  Commissaire  General  con- 
statant  que  l’adjudicataire  a  fidelement  rempli  ses  engagements. 

Art.  14. — Le  paiement  du  montant  de  la  soumission  sera  fait  en  trois 
termes,  le  premier  quart  sera  verse  avant  le  premier  Janvier  mil  huit  cent 
soixante  sept,  le  deuxieme  quart  avant  le  ler  Avril  de  la  dite  annee. 

Les  deux  premieres  sommes  porteront  interet  a  trois  pour  cent  (30/o)  en 
faveur  de  l’adjudicataire  depuis  le  jour  de  leur  versement  jusqu’au  premier 
Avril  mil  huit  cent  soixante  sept. 

Art.  15. — Les  delais  mentionnes  au  precedent  article,  ainsi  que  celui  du 
depot  de  cautionnement  sont  de  rigueur.  Tout  retard  apporte  dans  l’un  des 
versements  donne  a  la  Commissione  Imperiale  le  droit  de  resilier  le  traite  et: 
de  pourvoir  a  l’exploitation  par  tels  moyens  qui  lui  conviendront.  Dans  ce 
cas,  le  cautionnement  mentionne  a  Particle  13  reste  acquis  a  la  Commission 
Imperiale  a  titre  de  dommages  interets. 

Le  materiel  de  l’affichage,  toiles,  cadres,  &c.  devra  etre  enleve  par  l’adjudi- 
cataire  dans  le  mois  qui  suivra  la  cloture  de  PExposition. 

Art.  16. — -Dans  le  cas  ou  l’adjudicataire  ne  se  serait  pasconforme  a  Particle 
14  du  cahier  des  charges,  qui  determine  les  epoques  de  paiement  de  la  rede- 
vance,  la  Commission  Imperiale  aura  le  droit  ou  de  lui  appliquer  les  dispositions 
de  Particle  15  du  dit  cahier  des  charges,  ou  d’exiger  que  toutes  les  sommes  ou 
valeurs  provenant  de  son  entreprise  soient  versees  dans  la  Caisse  de  la  Com¬ 
mission. 

Afin  de  mettre  a  meme  la  Commission  de  profiter  de  cette  derniere  hypo- 
these,  tous  les  traites  passes  entre  l’adjudicataire  et  les  tiers  qui  voudront 
profiter  de  cette  publicite  seront  nuls,  s’ils  n’ont  ete  revetus  de  la  signature  du 
Receveur  des  finances,  charge  de  la  direction  des  services  de  la  Comptabilite  et 
de  la  Caisse  de  la  Commission  Imperiale  ou  de  son  delegue. 

Cette  clause  a  pour  but  de  garantir  les  interets  financiers  de  la  Commission 
Imperiale  et  d’ assurer  la  convenance  de  PAfhchage  Mural.  Elle  devra  etre 
reproduite  sur  tous  les  traites  afin  que  nul  des  interesses  ne  puisse  l’ignorer. 

Eait  a  Paris  le  11  Juin  1866. 

Le  Conseiller  d’Etat  Commissaire  General, 
(signe)  Le  Play. 

Yu  et  approuve:  Le  Ministre  d’Etat,  Vice-President  de  la  Commission 
Imperiale,  (signe)  Rouher. 

Je  soussigne  declare  avoir  pris  connaissance  du  present  Cahier  des 
Charges  et  me  soumettre  a  toutes  les  clauses  et  conditions  qu’il 
renferme.  (signe)  Ernest  Ber. 


(3a.) 

Result  of  Monsieur  Ber’s  Action  against  Messrs.  Spiers  and 
Pond,  Refreshment  Contractors,  British  Side. 

Extract  from  the  Gazette  des  Tribunaux,  du  1  Mai  1868. 

M.  Ernest  Ber  avait  fonde  de  grandes  esperances  sur  les  murailles  du  palais 
du  Champ  de  Mars,  a  PExposition  universelle  de  1867.  II  s’etait  rendu  adju- 
dicataire  de  “  l’affichage  mural  ”  avec  toutes  ses  dependances.  Dans  Particle  5 
du  cahier  des  charges  contenant  les  clauses  et  conditions  imposees  par  la  Com¬ 
mission  imperiale,  il  etait  dit  que,  “  si  la  superficie  des  emplacements  designes 
“  yient  a  exceder  7,000  metres  carres,  ou  si  de  nouvelles  surfaces  d’afiichage 
“  se  presentent,  la  Commission  imperiale  pourra  les  mettre  a  la  disposition  de 
“  l’adjudicataire  ;  mais  elle  sera  seule  juge  de  l’opportunite  de  cette  livraison  ; 
{<  ces  surfaces,  dans  le  cas  ou  elles  ne  seraient  pas  concedees  a  l’adjudica- 
“  taire,  ne  constitueront  pas  l’objet  d’une  nouvelle  concession  a  un  adjudica- 
“  taire  concurrent.” 

M.  Ernest  Ber  pretend  qu’a  lui  seul  appartenait  le  droit  exclusif  d’apposer 
des  affiches  et  de  faire  la  publicite  dans  toute  l’etendue  du  terrain  occupe 
par  PExposition  universelle  du  Champ  de  Mars,  tant  a  l’interieur  qu’a 
l’exterieur. 
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MM.  Spiers  et  Pond,  restaurateurs,  directeurs  du  grand  buffet  anglais,  ont 
fait  placer  dans  leur  etablissement  deux  grands  cadres  dores,  renfermant  des 
annonces.  M.  Ernest  Ber  a  vu  dans  ce  mode  de  publicite  une  atteinte  portee 
au  privilege  qu’il  dit  lui  avoir  appartenu.  II  a  forme,  en  consequence,  devant 
lb  Tribunal  civil  de  la  Seine,  une  demande  a  fin  d’enlevement  et  de  suppression 
des  annonces  affichees  dans  l’etablissement  de  MM.  Spiers  et  Pond,  et  pour  le 
prejudice  qui  lui  aurait  ete  cause,  il  a  demande  la  condamnation  de  ceux-ci  a 
5,000  francs  de  dommages-interets. 

Les  defendeurs  ont  soutenu  qu’il  n’y  dvait  aucun  lien  de  droit  entre  eux  et 
M.  Ernest  Ber.  Ce  dernier  a  traite  avec  la  Commission  imperiale  franchise, 
tandis  qu’ils  ont  traite  avec  la  Commission  anglaise.  D’ailleurs,  MM.  Spiers 
et  Pond  ne  sont  pas,  comme  M.  Ber,  des  entrepreneurs  d’affichages,  et  ils 
n’ont  fait  qu’indiquer,  suivant  leur  droit,  la  provenance  des  objets  consommes 
dans  leur  etablissement,  depuis  le  jambon  d’York  jusqu’a  la  pale  ale  et  le 
porter. 

Le  Tribunal  a  juge  que  les  defendeurs,  en  apposant  des  affiches  dans  l’inte- 
rieur  de  leur  etablissement,  n’ont  fait  qu’user  de  leur  droit,  et  que  Ber  ne 
prouve  point  qu'il  soit  fonde  h  s’en  plaindre.  II  a,  en  consequence,  declare 
Ber  mal  fonde  dans  sa  demande,  l’en  a  deboute  et  l’a  condamne  aux  depens. 


(4.) 

TERMS  OF  MONEY  EXCHANGE  CONCESSION. 


Cahier  des  Charges  de  l’Enterprise  des  Bureaux  de  Change. 

17  Mar.  1866. 

Article  ler. — Des  bureaux  de  change  seront  etablis  a  chacune  des  portes  du 
Parc  de  l’Exposition  Universelle.  La  superficie  de  ces  bureaux  sera  au  plus 
de  six  metres  carres  pour  les  bureaux  situes  aux  portes  suivantes  :  Grande 
porte,  Porte  de  la  Berge,  Porte  Labourdonnaye,  Porte  de  la  Gare.  La  super¬ 
ficie  des  bureaux  situes  aux  autres  portes  sera  au  plus  de  4m  carres.  La 
situation  de  chaque  bureau  sera  ulterieurement  determinee  par  le  Commissaire 
general. 

La  Commission  Imperiale  concedera  l’entreprise  de  change  dans  tous  ces 
bureaux  moyennant  une  redevance  payee  par  l’entrepreneur. 

Art.  2 _ Le  concessionnaire  s’engagera  a  construire  et  installer  a  ses  frais 

ces  bureaux  de  change  munis  de  rampes  de  conduite  et  toutes  leurs  annexes 
habituelles ;  l’eclairage  de  ces  bureaux  sera  a  la  charge  du  concessionnaire ; 
les  plans  en  devront  etre  soumis  a  l’ap probation  du  Commissaire  general 
avant  le  15  Juin  1866.  Le  Commissaire  general  determinera  ulterieurement 
l’epoque  a  laquelle  les  travaux  de  construction  pourront  etre  commences. 

Art.  3. — Le  but  unique  de  l’exploitation  sera  le  change  des  monnaies 
franchises  ainsi  que  celui  des  especes  etrangeres. 

Le  concessionnaire  exploitera  son  entreprise  a  ses  risques  et  perils,  en  se 
conformant  aux  dispositions  du  present  cahier  des  charges  et  sans  que  la 
commission  Imperiale  puisse  etre  recherchee  pour  quelle  que  cause  que  ce  soit 
provenant  de  cette  exploitation. 

Art.  4. — Le  tarif  maximum  pour  le  change  des  monnaies  fran9aises  sera 
e  suivant : — 


Pieces  de  2  a,  5  francs 

fr. 

-  0 

c. 

05 

„  10  francs 

- 

-  0 

10 

„  20  „ 

- 

-  0 

15 

40  „ 

- 

-  0 

20 

Pieces  ou  billets  de  50  francs,  0*20  francs;  pieces  ou  billets  de  100  francs, 
0*20  francs  ;  billets  de  200  francs,  0  •  40  francs  ;  500  francs,  0  •  60  francs  ;  et 
1,000  francs,  0*75  francs. 

Le  change  des  monnaies  etrangeres  se  fera  aux  conditions  de  la  place  avec 
commission  calculee  d’apres  le  taux  du  change  franqais  tarife  ci-dessus. 

Les  bureaux  de  change  ne  pourront  etre  obliges  a  fractionner  la  monnaie 
rendue  suivant  le  bon  plaisir  du  visiteur.  Ils  devront  toutefois  remettre 
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Money  Ex-  toujours  a  celui-ci,  entre  autres  pieces  constituant  le  monnaie,  le  prix  de  son 
change  Con-  entree  personnelle  sous  la  forme  monetaire  la  plus  commode  pour  lui  et  pour 
cession.  <  ies  gUicjjets  ,qe  perception. 

I/es  tarifs  de  change  seront  affiches  a  l’exterieur  des  bureaux. 

Art.  5. — Tous  les  bureaux  de  change  seront  ouverts  a  l’heure  ou  s’ouvri- 
ront  les  portes  du  Parc :  deux  d’entre-eux  situes  aux  portes  qui  seront  ulte- 
rieurement  designees  resteront  ouverts  jusqu’a  la  cloture  de  ces  portes.  Les 
autres  pourront  se  fermer  a  partir  de  10  beures  du  soir  seulement. 

L’observation  des  prescriptions  du  present  article  donnera  lieu  a  une 
amende  de  1,000  francs  que  les  concessionaires  s’engagent  a  payer  a  la  Com¬ 
mission  Imperiale  dans  les  trois  jours  qui  suivront  celui  de  la  constatation  de 
l’infraction  par  les  agents  de  la  Commission. 

Art.  6. — Le  service  des  bureaux  de  change  devra  commencer  au  plus  tard 
le  ler  Avril  1867,  sur  peine  d’une  amende  de  5,000  francs  que  le  conces- 
sionnaire  s’engage  a  payer  a  la  Commission  Imperiale  dans  le  delai  specifie  a 
Particle  5  ci-dessus.  Ce  service  devra  se  continuer  sans  interruption  jusqu’a 
la  cloture  de  l’exposition. 

Art.  7. — Le  concessionnaire  ne  pourra  ceder  son  droit  a  l’entreprise  en  tout 
ou  en  partie  sans  le  consentement  expres  de  la  Commission  imperiale  et 
lorsqu’elle  aura  agree  le  successeur  presente. 

Art.  8. — En  cas  d’interruption  dans  le  service,  pour  quelle  que  cause  que 
ce  soit,  en  cas  de  mort  ou  de  faillite  du  concessionnaire  et  si  les  creanciers  ou 
les  heritiers  refusaient  de  continuer  l’exploitation  telle  qu’elle  se  comporte,  ou 
en  sont  reconnus  incapables  par  la  Commission  Imperiale,  celle-ci  conserve 
le  droit  de  resilier  le  traite  et  de  pourvoir  par  les  moyens  les  plus  equitables  a 
l’execution  du  service.  Les  bureaux,  en  ce  cas,  demeureront  la  propriete,  de 
la  Commission,  qui  tiendra  seulement  compte  aux  ayant-droit  de  la  valeur  des 
materiaux  de  demolition  a  la  fin  de  PExposition. 

Art.  9. — Tout  affichage  sur  les  parois  exterieures  des  bureaux  de  change 
est  interdit  au  concessionnaire  et  reserve  a  la  Commission  Imperiale  pour 
l’affichage  de  ses  reglements. 

Art.  10. — Le  concessionnaire  s’engage  a  le  soumettre  aux  reglements,  ulte- 
rieurement  publies  par  la  Commission  imperiale  pour  les  details  du  service  et 
la  police  de  PExposition.  Toute  contravention  pourra  etre  punie  d’une  amende 
fixee  par  la  Commission  Imperiale.  La  recidive  pourra  entrainer  la  decheance 
du  concessionnaire  dans  les  conditions  mentionnes  it  Particle  8. 

Art.  11. — Le  concessionnaire  deposera  au  credit  foncier  de  France  dans  les 
3  jours  qui  suivront  la  signature  de  son  traite,  un  cautionnement  d’une  valeur 
de  10,000  francs.  Ce  cautionnement  sera  constitue  soit  en  numeraire,  soit  en 
rentes  sur  l’etat  ou  autres  valeurs  agreees  par  la  Commission  imperiale. 

Si  le  cautionnement  est  fourni  en  numeraire,  le  concessionnaire  en  recevra 
les  interets  au  taux  servi  en  compte  courant  par  le  credit  foncier ;  s’il  est  fait 
en  rentes  ou  autres  valeurs,  le  concessionnaire  en  toucbera  les  arrerages. 

Ce  cautionnement  ne  pourra  etre  restitue,  que  sur  certificat  delivre  par  le 
Commissaire  general  constatant  que  le  concessionnaire  a  satisfait  a  toutes  les 
obligations  qui  lui  sont  imposees  par  le  present  cahier  de  charges. 

Art.  12. — La  redevance  que  le  concessionnaire  s’engagera  a  payer  a  la 
Commission  Imperiale  devra  etre  versee  a  la  Commission  Imperiale  dans  les 
trois  jours  qui  suivront  la  notification  qui  lui  sera  faite  de  l’acceptation  de 
ces  offres. 

Cette  somme  portera  interet  en  faveur  du  concessionnaire  a  partir  du  len- 
demain  du  jour  de  son  versement,  a  trois  pour  cent,  jusqu’au  premier  Avril 
1867,  epoque  a  laquelle  elle  deviendra  la  propriete  pleine  et  entiere  de  la 
Commission  imperiale. 

SOUMISSION. 

Je  soussigne  Lacour  et  de  Miremont  demeurant  a  Paris  m’engage  a  payer  a 
la  Commission  Imperiale,  la  somme  de  15,000  francs,  pour  la  concession  et 
l’exploitation  a  mon  profit  des  bureaux  de  change  ainsi  qu’elle  est  definie  au 
cahier  des  charges  dont  je  declare  avoir  pleine  et  entiere  connaissance. 

Je  me  soumets  et  m’oblige  a  executer  fidelement  toutes  les  clauses  et  con¬ 
ditions  exprimes  au  dit  cahier  des  charges.  Je  fais  election  de  domicile  a 
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Paris,  rue  du  faubourg  Montmartre  No.  10,  pour  tous  les  actes  concernant 
1’execution  de  la  concession  qui  pourra  resulter  de  la  presente  soumission. 
Paris,  le  17  Mars  1866. 

Mr  Lacour,  a  signe. 

Mr  de  Miremont,  a  signe. 


Oahier  des  Charges  relatif  a  la  Concession  d’un  emplacement  dans  la 
Galerie  VII.  pour  etablir  un  Bureau  de  Change. 

15  Janvier  1867. 

Entre  le  Conseiller  d’Etat,  Commissaire  General  de  l’Exposition  Universelle 
de  1867,  a  Paris,  agissant  au  nom  de  la  Commission  Imperiale,  d’une  part ; 

Et  MM.  Lacour  et  de  Miremont,  banquiers,  rue  du  Paubourg  Montmartre, 
No.  10,  d’autre  part ; 

Ont  ete  faites  les  conventions  suivantes : 

Article  ler. — La  Commission  Imperiale  livre  a  MM.  Lacour  et  Miremont 
un  emplacement  situe  a  la  partie  exterieure  de  la  Galerie  des  Aliments  et 
Boissons  (section  franchise)  dans  le  septieme  secteur  a  partir  de  la  grande 
porte  du  Palais,  limite  par  un  emplacement  destine  a  devenir  un  bureau  de 
tabac,  la  salle  de  la  Classe  91,  un  emplacement  aujourd’hui  reserve,  et  le  pro- 
menoir  couvert. 

Les  dimensions  de  cet  emplacement  sont  les  suivantes  : 

m. 

Longueur  de  fa<jade  -----  5.40 

Profondeur  3.30 

Surface  „  -----  17.80 

Art.  2. — La  Commission  Imperiale  livre  aux  concessionaires  le  gros  oeuvre 
du  batiment. 

Elle  laisse  a  leur  charge  la  construction  des  cloisons  ou  murs  de  cloture, 
tous  les  frais  d’amenagement,  d’installation  interieure,  de  construction  de 
fagade  et  de  decoration. 

La  Commission  imperiale  etablira  les  bees  de  gaz  sur  la  facade  exterieure  des 
etablissements  a  un  ecartement  de  lra.50  et  au  pourtour  du  promenoir  couvert 
place  devant  ces  etablissements,  a  un  ecartement  de  3  metres. 

Les  concessionaires  rembourseront  h  la  Commission  imperiale  les  avances 
faites  par  elle  pour  l’installation  de  ceux  de  ces  bees  qui  seront  situes  au  droit 
de  leur  emplacement. 

Ces  bees  seront  entretenus  et  alimentes  aux  frais  des  concessionaires  ainsi 
que  tous  ceux  situes  a  l’interieur  de  leur  etablissement. 

Tous  les  bees  exterieurs  devront  rester  allumes  jusqu’a  la  cloture  des  portes 
du  pare. 

Les  concessionaires  executeront  &  leur  frais  les  travaux  necessaires  pour 
amener  l’eau  et  le  gaz  dans  leur  etablissement. 

Les  Concessionaires  sont  autorises  a  diviser  la  hauteur  de  la  Galerie  des 
aliments  et  boissons,  qui  est  de  7m.50  par  un  plancher  formant  premier  etage 
dans  la  partie  afferente  a  leur  etablissement. 

Art.  3. — Le  jour  de  la  remise  des  lieux  aux  concessionaires  sera  ulterieure 
ment  indique. 

Les  travaux  d’amenagement,  d’installation  et  de  decoration  mentionnes  a 
Particle  2,  ne  pourront  commencer  qu’a  cette  epoque,  ils  devront  etre  termines 
au  plus  tard  le  28  Mars  1867  sous  peine  d’une  amende  de  cinq  cents  francs 
(500f.)  par  chaque  jour  de  retard,  payables  dans  les  huit  jours  et  sous  peine 
de  resiliation  de  traite  dans  le  cas  ou  le  retard  excederait  huit  jours. 

Ces  travaux  seront  executes  d’apres  les  plans  et  devis  prealablement  soumis 
a  la  Commission  imperiale  et  agrees  par  elle,  1’execution  aura  lieu  sous  la 
surveillance  des  agents  de  la  Commission. 

Art.  4. — L’engagement  a  prendre  consiste : 

1°  a  payer  a  la  Commission  Imperiale  le  prix  de  location. 

2°  a  exploiter  un  etablissement  du  genre  que  les  concessionnaires  ont 
annonce,  pendant  toute  la  duree  de  l’Exposition  sans  interruption  aucune. 
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Art.  5. — Toute  interruption  Sexploitation  moindre  de  huit  jours,  quelle 
*  qu’en  soit  la  cause,  donnera  lieu  pour  chaque  jour,  au  profit  de  la  Commission 
Imperiale,  a  une  amende  egale  au  centieme  (1%)  du  prix  de  la  location. 

Si  l’exploitation  est  interrompue  plus  de  huit  jours  et  dans  le  cas  de  faillite 
ou  de  mort  des  concessionnaires,  si  le  creanciers  ou  ses  heritiers  refusent  de- 
prendre  le  traite  pour  leur  compte,  ou  en  sont  reconnus  incapables,  la  Com¬ 
mission  imperiale  se  reserve  le  droit  de  pourvoir  par  tels  moyens  qu’elle 
jugera  convenables  a  l’execution  du  service. 

Le  materiel  et  le  mobilier  resteront  en  tous  cas  attaches  a  Sexploitation  sans 
qu’aucune  revendication  d’indemnite  puisse  etre  exercee  contre  la  Commission 
imperiale. 

Art.  6. — Les  concessionnaires  lie  pourront  ceder  ni  sous-louer  leur  etab- 
lissement  en  totalite  ni  en  partie  sans  le  consentement  expres  de  la  Com¬ 
mission  Imperiale,  qui  se  reserve  le  droit  d’agreer  ou  de  refuser  le  successeur 
ou  le  sous-locataire  propose. 

Art.  7. — Les  concessionnaires  s’engagent  a  se  soumettre  aux  reglements  qui 
seront  ulterieurement  publies  par  la  Commission  Imperiale  pour  les  details  du 
service  de  chaque  etablissement  et  la  police  de  l’Exposition. 

Toute  contravention  pourra  etre  punie  d’une  amende  fixee  par  la  Commission 
Imperiale. 

La  recidive  pourra  entrainer  la  decheance  des  concessionnaires  dans  les 
conditions  indiquees  a  l’article  5. 

Art.  8. — La  Commission  Imperiale  exercera  une  surveillance  active  sur  la 
bonne  tenue  et  la  decence  de  l’etablissement  auquel  s’applique  le  present 
Cahier  des  Charges. 

Art.  9.- — Pour  toutes  les  diflicultes  qui  pourraient  s’elever  entre  les  differents 
concessionnaires  des  industries  sujettes  a  redevance  que  la  Commission  Imperiale 
concedera  dans  les  Palais  ou  dans  le  Parc,  chaque  concessionaire  s’engage  a 
recourir  a  l’arbitrage  de  la  Commission  Imperiale  qui  prononeera  sans  appel. 

Art.  10. —  La  Commission  Imperial  e  se  reserve  la  surveillance  des  operations 
qui  seront  faites  dans  le  Bureau  de  Change  dont  il  est  question  au  present 
traite,  et  le  droit  d’interrompre  et  de  prohiber  celles  qui  ne  lui  paraitraient  point 
convenables. 

La  Commission  Imperiale  mforme  les  concessionaires  qu’aucune  concession 
semblable  a  celle  a  laquelle  se  rapporte  le  present  Cahier  des  Charges  n’a  ete 
et  ne  sera  faite  a  l’Exposition  du  Champ  de  Mars. 

Art.  11. — En  echange  de  la  concession  a  eux  faites,  MM.  Lacour  et  de 
Miremont  payeront  a  la  Commission  Imperiale  une  somme  de  dix  mille  francs 
(10,000f.).. 

La  moitie  de  cette  somme  soit  cinq  mille  francs  (5,000f.)  sera  versee  a  la 
Caisse  de  la  Commission  Imperiale  a  la  signature  du  traite.  La  second  moitie 
sera  payee  en  cinq  termes  egaux  de  mille  francs  (l,000f.),  les  ler  Avril,  ler 
Juin,  ler  Juillet,  ler  Aout  et  ler  Septembre  1867. 

Eait  double  a  Paris,  le  quinze  J anvier  mil  huit  cent  soixante  sept. 

Approuve  l’ecriture  ci-dessus  signe  : 

Lacour  et  de  Miremont. 


Extract  from  the  GAZETTE  DES  TRIBUNAUX  DU 
ler  FEVRIER  1868. 

Tribunal  Civil  de  la  Seine  (lre  ch.). 

Presidence  de  M.  Benoit-Champy. 

Audience  du  29  Janvier. 

Exposition  Universelle  de  1867. — MM.  Lacour  et  de  Miremont,  con¬ 
cessionnaires  du  Change,  contre  M.  John  Arthur. — Demande  en  Dom- 
mages-Interets. — Recours  en  garantie  contre  la  Commission  Imperiale  et 
contre  la  Commission  Anglaise. — Competence  des  Tribunaux  Eran§ais. 

Les  Commissions  institutes  par  les  gouvernements  etrangers  pour  les  representer 
en  France,  a  V Exposition  universelle,  sont  justiciable s,  au  merne  titre  que  la 
Commission  imperiale,  des  Tribunaux  frangais. 
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Specialement,  la  Commission  anglaise  de  VExposition  universelle  ne  peut-etre 
consideree  comme  faisant  partie  du  gouvernement  anglais ;  elle  ne  constitue, 
comme  la  Commission  imperiale ,  relativement  aux  obligations  qui  peuvent 
resulter  de  la  concession  d’ exploitations  industrielles  ou  commercialese  qu’une 
collection  d'interets  prices. 

Me  Nogent-Saint-Laurens,  avocat  de  MM.  Lacour  et  de  Mire¬ 
mont,  demandeurs,  s’exprime  ainsi  : 

L’ Exposition  universelle  de  1867,  glorieuse  et  utile  pour  quelques-uns,  a  ete 
pour  d’autres  une  cause  d’ameres  deceptions. 

Mes  clients  sont  au  nombre  des  defjus. 

Ils  sont  banquiers.  II s  ont  cru  que  l’Exposition  universelle  les  aiderait  a 
etendre  leurs  relations  et  a  augmenter  leurs  benefices.  Ils  ont  voulu  y  figurer 
et  y  avoir  une  situation  ;  ils  l’ont  eu,  mais  ils  n’en  ont  pas  tire  les  avantages 
qu’ils  attendaient,  car  leurs  droits,  cherement  achetes,  ont  ete  violes  par 
M.  John  Arthur  et  par  la  Commission  imperiale,  qui  les  leur  avait  concedes 
et  qui  n’a  su  ni  faire  respecter  ni  respecter  elle-meme  les  traites  par  elle 
consentis. 

La  situation  de  MM.  Lacour  et  de  Miremont,  a  l’Exposition,  etait  double 
Ils  etaient  cbangeurs  aux  portes,  ils  etaient  aussi  changeurs  a  l’interieur. 

Ils  avaient  le  double  privilege  du  change  autour  de  l’Exposition  et  dans  le 
Palais. 

Le  change  aux  portes,  que  je  ne  puis  qu’indiquer,  leur  a  ete  concede,  comme 
le  constate  une  lettre  de  M.  Leplay,  du  28  mars  1866,  moyennant  une  rede- 
vance  de  15,000  francs  et  a  la  charge  de  deposer  un  cautionnement  de  10,000 
francs.  Ainsi  ils  ont  debourse  25,000  francs  pour  avoir  le  droit  exclusif  du 
change  aux  portes,  droit  qui  ne  leur  a  presque  rien  rapporte,  bien  qu’ils  l’aient 
exerce  sans  entraves. 

La  seconde  situation  de  MM.  Lacour  et  de  Miremont,  le  change  a  l’interieur, 
sur  lequel  .a  bon  droit,  ils  fondaient  leurs  plus  grandes  esperances,  resultait 
pour  eux  d’un  traite  du  15  janvier  1867,  signe  par  M.  Leplay  et  approuve  par 
S.  Exc.  M.  Rouher. 

C’est  ce  traite  qui  a  ete  viole  et  par  John  Arthur  et  par  la  Commission 
imperiale. 

II  etait  fort  onereux !  II  concedait  un  emplacement  a  Lacour  et  a  de  Mire¬ 
mont  pour  etablir  a  l’interieur  du  Champ  de  Mars  un  bureau  de  change 
moyennant  une  redevance  de  10,000  francs,  dont  5,000  ont  ete  verses  lors  de 
la  signature,  et  les  autres  5,000  depuis. 

MM.  Lacour  et  de  Miremont  devaient  supporter  les  frais  de  la  construction 
des  cloisons  des  murs,  ils  devaient  faire  tous  les  amenagements  necessaires  a 
leur  installation,  etablir  et  decorer  la  fa9ade,  poser  les  appareils  a  gaz,  etc. 

II  fallait  que  tout  fut  pret  le  28  mars  1867,  sous  peine  de  500  francs  par  jour 
de  retard  et  de  la  resiliation  du  traite,  si  le  retard  durait  huit  jours. 

C’etait  bien  dur,  mais  il  y  avait  une  compensation  qui  consolait  les  conces- 
sionnaires,  c’etait  un  privilege  exclusif  contenu  dans  la  clause  suivante : 

“  La  Commission  imperiale  informe  les  concessionnaires  qu’aucune  con¬ 
cession  semblable  a  celle  a  laquelle  se  rapporte  le  present  cahier  des  charges 
n’a  ete  et  ne  sera  aite  a  l’Exposition  du  Champ  de  Mars.” 

Lacour  et  de  Miremont  se  rejouissaient  d’avoir  un  monopole. 

Leur  joie  devait  etre  de  courte  duree. 

Pendant  qu’ils  s’installaient  en  toute  hate  et  a  grands  frais,  M.  John  Arthur, 
dont  l’etablissement  sis  rue  Castiglione  est  fort  connu,  faisait  inserer  dans  le 
Journal  general  d’affiches  une  annonce  ou,  prenant  le  titre  tres  contestable 
d’agent  de  l’ambassade  anglaise,  il  avertissait  le  public  qu’il  aurait  a  l’Expo- 
Sition  une  succursale  de  sa  maison  de  la  rue  Castiglione,  et  qu’il  y  ferait  le 
change  et  la  banque. 

Cette  annonce  parut  les  23  et  29  mars.  Des  le  23  mars,  jour  de  la  premiere 
apparition  de  cette  annonce,  Lacour  et  de  Miremont  s’emurent ;  ils  voulurenl 
essayer  de  prevenir  une  audacieuse  usurpation  de  leur  droit. 

Un  constat  d’huissier  leur  apprit  que  John  Arthur  avait,  en  effet,  dans  la 
partie  anglaise  de  l’Exposition,  une  boutique  sur  laquelle  des  inscriptions  tres 
apparentes  anno^aient  les  operations  de  banque  et  de  change. 


Action  by 
MM.  Lacour 
et  de  Mire¬ 
mont 
against 
Mr.  J olm 
Arthur. 
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Action  by  Ee  25  mars,  ils  signifierent  ce  constat  a  John  Arthur ;  ils  lui  firent  defense 
MM.  Lacour  expresse  de  faire  le  change  et  la  banque,  et  le  menacerent,  en  cas  d’infraction 
morb;^ire"  Sa  Part’  recourir  &  la  justice. 

against  En  meme  temps,  ils  s’adresserent  verhalement  a  la  Commission  imperiale, 

Mr.  John  qui  resta  inactive  et  inerte,  sous  pretexte  qu’elle  etait  tenue  a  beaucoup  de 
Arthur.  managements  envers  la  Commission  anglaise. 

John  Arthur  repondit  le  27  mars  a  la  signification  qu’il  avait  re<jue  le  23. 

Dans  cet  acte,  faisant  volontairement  ou  involontairement  une  confusion 
singuliere,  il  dit  a  Lacour  et  de  Miremont  :  “  De  quoi  vous  plaignez-vous  ? 
“  Je  ne  vous  fais  pas  concurrence  aux  portes,  mais  a  1’interieur  du  palais. 
“  Et  la  je  le  puis,  j’use  de  mon  droit.” 

Cette  distinction  ne  fut  pas  du  gout  de  MM.  Lacour  et  de  Miremont,  et  le 
27  mars,  ils  saisirent  votre  justice. 

Ils  demanderent  que  John  Arthur  fut  condamne  en  5,000  francs  de  dom¬ 
mages-interets,  en  50  francs  de  dommages-interets  par  annonce  inseree  apres 
le  25  mars. 

Que  defense  lui  fut  faite  d’installer  un  bureau  de  change  a  l’Exposition,  sous 
peine  de  1,000  francs  de  dommages-interets  par  jour  de  fonctionnement ; 

Que  le  jugement  a  intervenir  fut  insere  dans  cinquante  journaux. 

L’Exposition,  fidele  a  son  programme,  ouvre  le  ler  avril,  jour  nefaste  pour 
Lacour  et  de  Miremont  !  Que  fait  alors  John  Arthur  ?  II  commit  notre  droit 
exclusif,  nous  le  lui  avons  revele  par  la  signification  du  25  mars  ;  il  va 
s’arreter  sans  doute  !  s’abstenir  !  Non  !  Il  ouvre  ses  bureaux  et  fait  d’amples 
recoltes  sur  un  terrain  qui  est  notre. 

La  Commission  est  sourde  a  toutes  les  plaintes  dont  nous  la  fatiguons  chaque 
jour.  Elle  ne  fait  rien  !  alors  qu’elle  est  tenue  pourtant  de  nous  faire  jouir  de 
ce  qu’elle  nous  a  concede. 

Apres  un  mois  d’instances,  un  mois  de  prejudices  croissants,  nous  l’assignons 
et  nous  lui  disons  • 

“  Yous  nous  avez  donne  un  privilege  exclusif,  et  une  concurrence  desas- 
treuse,  que  votre  devoir  etait  de  prevenir  et  d’arreter,  s’est  produite.  Yous 
etes  en  faute  !  Reparez  le  tort  que  vous  nous  avez  laisse  faire  !” 

Et  nous  lui  demandons  35,000  francs  pour  le  prejudice  cause  jusqu’au  ler 
mai ;  1,000  francs  pour  chaque  jour  de  fonctionnement  ulterieur  des  bureaux 
de  John  Arthur ;  50  francs  pour  chacune  des  insertions  de  ce  dernier  et  la 
publication  du  jugement  dans  cinquante  journaux. 

Dans  une  signification  du  15  mai,  la  Commission  rompant  le  silence  si  long- 
temps  garde,  recommit  notre  droit. 

Mais  le  prejudice  continue,  et  un  constat  du  27  mai  etablit  que  John  Arthur 
fait  toujours  du  change  et  de  la  banque. 

Le  lerjuin,  la  Commission  signifie  a  John  Arthur  une  defense  dont  il  ne 
tient  aucun  compte. 

Enfin,  le  8  juillet,  alors  que  depuis  trois  mois  et  huit  jours  nous  souffrons, 
alors  qu’il  est  certain  que  les  esperances  que  nous  avions  formees  seront  degues, 
la  Commission  prend  un  parti  energique. 

Elle  place  a  la  porte  de  John  Arthur  un  sergent  de  ville  a  qui  elle  donne 
consigne  de  s’opposer  aux  operations  de  change. 

Nos  recettes  doublent  aussitot ! 

Malheureusement,  un  arret  de  la  Cour,  rendu  sur  l’appel  interjete  par  John 
Arthur  d’une  ordonnance  de  refere  qui  avait  maintenu  le  sergent  de  ville, 
affranchit  John  Arthur  de  ce  surveillant. 

Aussitot  il  recommence,  on  constate  chez  lui  de  nouvelles  operations  de 
change,  et  l’on  voit  nos  recettes,  qui  avaient  double,  baisser  de  la  fa^on  la  plus 
significative.  .  .  .  Tels  sont  les  faits. 

Nul  doute  sur  l’existence  de  la  concurrence,  sur  le  prejudice  qu’elle  a  cause, 
Nul  doute  sur  la  faute  de  John  Arthur  ni  sur  celle  de  la  commission  ! 

John  Arthur,  a  qui  nul  n’avait  concede  le  droit  de  faire  le  change  a  l’Expo- 
sition,  a  connu  notre  privilege  des  l’origine.  Il  ne  s’est  pas  arrete ;  il  nous  a 
audacieusement  fait  concurrence  durant  toute  l’Exposition,  sauf  pendant  les 
quelques  jours  ou  il  a  eu  a  sa  porte  un  agent  qui  empechait  le  change  !  Yoila 
sa  faute,  il  la  doit  reparer. 

La  Commission,  qui  devait  faire  respecter  le  droit  que  nous  avions  cherement 
acquis,  cent  fois  avertie  et  suppliee,  a  tolere  John  Arthur  du  ler  avril  au  8 
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juillet.  Elle  a  laisse,  par  sa  negligence,  par  son  peu  de  souci  de  ses  engage¬ 
ments  le  prejudice  se  creer  et  s’accroitre  !  Elle  en  est  responsable,  plus  que 
John  Arthur,  peut  etre  ?  car  elle  ay  ait  contracts  avec  nous. 

Me  Nogent-Saint-Laurens  abordant  la  discussion,  etablit  que  ses  clients  ont 
rcgulierement  procede  en  assignant,  et  l’auteur  du  trouble  apporte  a  leur  jouis- 
sance,  M.  John  Arthur,  et  la  Commission  imperiale,  tenue  de  leur  garantir  le 
libre  et  paisible  exercice  du  monopole  qu’elle  leur  avait  assure  moyennant 
10,000  francs. 

Apres  avoir  examine  et  combattu  les  arguments  contenus  aux  conclusions  de 
M.  John  Arthur  et  de  la  Commission  imperiale,  le  defenseur  termine  en  s’ex- 
pli quant  sur  les  dommages-interets  et  soumet  au  Tribunal  des  chiffres  qui 
demontrent  quele  prejudice  cause  par  la  concurrence  de  John  Arthur  a  ete  con¬ 
siderable  et  que  MM.  Lacour  et  de  Miremont  ont  pour  ainsi  dire  perdu  leur 
temps  en  consacrant  sept  mois  de  travail  et  de  fatigues  a  une  operation  qui 
aurait  du  donner  de  tres  beaux  resultats,  mais  que  John  Arthur  a  rendue  nulle 
en  accaparant  la  clientele  etrangere. 


Action  by 
MM.  Lacour 
et  de  Mire- 
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against 
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Me  Camescasse,  avocat  de  la  Commission  imperiale,  repond  : 

En  verite,  MM.  Lacour  et  de  Miremont  ne  reprochent  a  la  Commission  im¬ 
periale  que  deux  choses :  avoir  place  trop  tard  un  sergent  de  ville  a  la  porte  de 
MM.  John  Arthur,  et  l’avoir  retire  trop  tot.  Voila  done  qu’ apres  avoir  subi 
les  attaques  de  certains  journaux  pour  une  mesure  qu’ils  traitaient  d’arbitraire 
et  de  violente,  la  Commission  est  accusee  aujourd’hui  de  pusi'lanimite  et  de 
faiblesse !  II  sera  facile  de  montrer  qu’elle  a  fait  sont  devoir  et  qu’elle  ne 
merite  aucun  de  ces  reproches. 

Sans  doute,  il  a  ete  concede  aux  demandeurs  un  privilege  exclusif  pour  le 
change  des  monnaies,  et  la  Commission  s’est  engagee  a  ne  faire  aucune  conces¬ 
sion  de  meme  nature.  Mais  cette  obligation  a  ete  strictement  remplie,  et  MM. 
John  Arthur  sont  dans  l’impossibilite  de  produire  un  traite  ou  une  autorisation 
quelconque  d’etablir  dans  la  galerie  exterieure  l’agence  ou  ils  fournissent  aux 
Anglais  de  distinction  les  renseignements  les  plus  necessaires  a  une  existence 
opulente.  De  plus,  comme  la  Commission  anglaise  denie  formellement  avoir 
donne  aucune  permission  speciale  de  faire  le  change  des  monnaies,  ce  que,  du 
reste,  elle  n’aurait  pas  eu  le  droit  de  faire,  il  s’ensnit  que  MM.  John  Arthur 
sont  tout  simplement  des  usurpateurs,  causant  a  l’etablissement  de  MM.  Lacour 
et  de  Miremont  un  trouble  de  fait.  Or,  il  est  de  principe  qu’en  pareil  cas,  le 
concessionaire  du  privilege,  absolument  comme  un  locataire,  doit  agir  lui-meme 
pour  obtenir  la  cessation  du  trouble.  Ils  l’avaient  du  reste  bien  compris,  car 
ils  ont  d’abord  assigne  John  Arthur  directement,  et  ce  n’est  qu’apres  longues 
reflexions  q’ils  ont  appele  la  Commission  en  garantie.  Cefle-ci  pouvait  se  re- 
trancher  derriere  le  droit  rigoureux:  elle  ne  Pa  pas  voulu,  et  prenant  fait  et  cause 
pour  ses  concessionnaires,  elle  a  procede  a  son  tour  par  toutes  les  voies  de  droit, 
sommation  et  assignation.  Enfin,  comme  ces  moyens  reguliers  ne  pouvaient 
vaincre  l’opiniatre  resistance  de  John  Arthur,  qui  continuait  imperturbable- 
ment  ses  operations  de  change,  elle  s’est  decidee,  le  8  juillet,  a  etablir  garnison 
chez  l’obstine  changeur,  et  ce  en  vertu  du  droit  de  haute  police  qui  lui  appar- 
tenait  dans  l’enceinte  de  l’Exposition. 

Cette  mesure,  qui  semblait  toute  naturelle  a  MM.  Lacour  et  de  Miremont, 
parce  qu’ils  en  profitaient,  fut  attaquee  en  refere,  approuvee  par  le  juge,  et  sur 
l’appel,  on  obtint  de  MM.  John  Arthur  la  promesse  solennelle  de  cesser  le 
change.  Que  faire  de  plus  ?  Le  resultat  etait  atteint :  le  sergent  de  ville  re- 
tourna  a  la  prefecture  de  police.  Mais  il  parait  qu’aussitot  le  change  recom- 
men9ait.  La  Commission  etait  vraiment  impuissante  devant  tant  d’obstination. 
Dans  tous  les  cas,  il  ne  saurait  lui  etre  fait  un  reproche  de  n’avoir  pas  retabli  le 
blocus  effectif  de  la  boutique.  Si  elle  s’est  decidee  a  cette  mesure  rigoureuse, 
e’est  comme  pouvoir  administratif,  et  personne,  pas  meme  les  concessionaires, 
ne  pouvaient  exiger  une  coercition  qui  ne  devait  s’exercer  que  dans  l’interet, 
general.  Le  contrat  n’avait  droit  qu’a  la  protection  legale,  qu’il  cherche  aujour¬ 
d’hui  devant  les  Tribunaux,  et  il  est  certain  qu’a  ce  point  de  vue,  la  Commis¬ 
sion  n’a  manque  a  aucun  de  ses  devoirs.  John  Arthur  doit  etre  seul  respon¬ 
sable  du  trouble  qu’il  a  cause.  Comment  admettre  que  la  moderation  avec 
laquelle  la  Commission  a  fait  usage  de  la  prerogative  delicate  de  mettre  en 

1.  Q 
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Action  by  mouvement  la*force  armee  se  tourne  contre  elle,  et  que  chaque  locataire  du 
et  de  Mire-1*  Pa^a^s  de  1’ Exposition  ait  droit  d’exiger  des  mesures  de  rigueur  contre  ses  voi- 
mont  sins  sous  pretexte  de  concurrence  ?  A  en  juger  par  le  nombre  des  plaintes 

against  semblables  qui  se  sont  elevees,  il  aurait  fall u  occuper  militairement  le  Champ 

Arthur  11  de  Mars  tout  entier,  et  c’est  alors  que  les  droits  du  public  eussent  ete  meconnus, 
resultat  plus  grave  que  le  pretendu  deficit  de  MM.  Lacour  et  de  Miremont, 
qu’il  est  du  reste  absolument  impossible,  d’apprecier  aujourd’hui. 

L’avocat  conclut  a  la  mise  hors  de  cause  de  la  Commission  imperiale,  et  sub- 
sidiairement  a,  ce  qu’elle  soit  garantie  par  John  Arthur  des  condamnations  qui 
pourraient  etre  prononcees  contre  elle. 

Competence  Sur  la  question  de  competence  soulevee  par  la  Commission  anglais,  la  Com- 
of  tribunal.  missi0n  imperiale  soutient  que  1’article  14  du  Code  civil  est  applicable  dans 
l’espece.  En  effet,  bien  que  nommee  par  la  reine,  la  Commission  anglaise  ne 
saurait  jouir  de  l’immunite  diplomatique.  Elle  n’est  pas  le  gouvernement 
anglais  agissant  comme  souverain  ;  elle  agit  dans  l’interet  particulier  des  expo- 
sants  anglais,  entre  lesquels  elle  repartit  l’espace  concede. 

Du  reste,  elle  ne  saurait  avoir  un  autre  caractere  que  la  Commission  impe¬ 
riale  fran9aise,  qui  emane  aussi  du  souverain  et  qui  ne  saurait  se  soustraire, 
cependant,  a  la  juridiction  des  Tribunaux  civils. 

Me  Sorel,  avocat  de  M.  J ohn  Arthur,  s’exprime  en  ces  termes  : 

Dans  cette  affaire,  M.  John  Arthur  parait-etre, — que  le  Tribunal  me  pardonne 
^expression, — la  veritable  bone  emissaire.  Tout  le  monde  l’attaque,  chacun  se 
le  renvoie,  et  cependant  le  Tribunal  va  voir  qu’il  a  ete  de  bonne  foi. 

M.  John  Arthur  dirige  a  Paris  un  etablissement  tres  important  que  tout  le 
monde  connaxt  et  qui  s’adresseplus  particulierement  aux  etrangers.  L’industrie 
qui  y  est  exercee  consistesurtout  dans  l’indication  d’appartements  meubles  et  dans 
la  banque  et  le  change.  Lorsqu’il  fut  question  de  I’Exposition  universelle,  M. 
John  Arthur  pensa  immediatement  a  s’assurer  d’un  emplacement  dans  la  sec¬ 
tion  anglais.  II  alia  trouver  M.  Cole,  secretaire  de  la  commission  britannique, 
et  il  retint  17  metres  de  terrain,  a  raison  de  50  francs  le  metre.  Le  but  de  M. 
John  Arthur  etait  surtout  de  vulgariser  son  principal  etablissement  en  faisant 
en  quelque  sorte  la  reproduction  en  petit  a  l’Exposition  universelle.  Aussi, 
quand  on  construisit  son  local  sur  la  partie  de  terrain  qui  lui  etait  concedee,  il 
eut  bien  soin  de  peindre  sur  la  vitrine  la  meme  indication  que  celle  qu’on  voyait 
rue  Castiglione,  e’est-a-dire :  “Agent  de  l’ambassade  anglaise,  indication 
d’appartements  a  louer,  banque  et  change,  negociant  en  vins,  maison  fondee 
en  1828.” 

“  Les  memes  indications  furent  inserees  dans  les  Petites-Affiches.  C’est  alors 
qu’au  mois  d’avril  1867  il  retjut  une  assignation  de  la  part  de  MM.  Lacour  et 
de  Miremont,  qui  demandaient  que  John  Arthur  eut  a  cesser  les  operations  de 
change.  John  Arthur  alia  immediatement  trouver  M.  Cole  et  lui  apprit  ce  qui 
se  passait.  M.  Cole  lui  repondit  que  la  Commission  imperiale  fra^aise  ne 
l’avait  nullement  averti  qu’elle  eut  concede  le  monopole  du  change,  et  que, 
d’ailleurs,  elle  n’avait  impose  aucune  condition  ni  aucune  restriction  pour  l’instal- 
lation  des  produits  anglais,  si  ce  n’est  celles  qui  derivaient  du  reglement.  Il  y 
avait  alors,  il  faut  bien  le  dire,  un  certain  tiraillement  entre  la  Commission 
fran9aise  et  la  Commission  anglaise,  et  cette  derniere  n’etait  pas  fachee  proba- 
blement  de  prendre  l’autre  en  defaut.  Quoiqu’il  en  soit,  M.  Cole  engagea  M. 
John  Arthur  a  ne  point  ceder. 

L’avocat  s’attache  a  repousser  l’action  dirigee  contre  M.  John  Arthur,  au 
nom  de  toutes  les  parties  en  cause,  et  arrivant  a  1’incompetence  opposee  par 
la  Commission  anglaise,  il  soutient  que  le  Tribunal  est  competent. 

La  Commission  anglaise  ne  peut  jouir  des  immunites  reservees  aux 
gouvernements  on  a  leurs  agents  diplomatiques.  Les  membres  des  Commis¬ 
sions  etrangeres  ont  ete  substitues  dans  les  droits  et  les  obligations  de  la 
Commission  imperiale  fran9aise  vis-a-vis  de  leurs  compatriotes. 

L’avocat  rappelle  en  terminant  ce  qui  s’est  passe  au  mois  de  juillet  dernier 
et  comment,  la  Commission  Imperiale  s’etant  crue  autorisee  a  place.'  un  ser- 
gent  de  ville  a  la  porte  du  local  affecte  a  J  ohn  Arthur,  ce  dernier,  pour  ne 
pas  etre  entrave  dans  le  surplus  de  son  industrie,  a  pris  l’engagement  de  ne 
plus  fair  aucune  operation  de  change  tant  que  la  justice  ne  se  serait  pas  pro- 
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noncee ;  or,  cette  circonstance  dont  M.  John  Arthur  est  la  premiere  yictime  a  Action  by 
tari  la  source  du  pretendu  prejudice  allegue  par  MM.  Lacour  et  de  Miremont.  MireUr 

Me  Treitt,  avocat  de  la  Commission  anglaise,  representee  par  ^a?nst 
M.  Cole,  developpe  ainsi  des  conclusions  d’incompetence :  Mi\  John 

Le  Tribunal  est  incompetent  en  ce  qui  touche  la  Commission  anglaise.  Competence 

Qu’est-ce  que  la  Commission  anglaise  ?  C’est  une  autorite  etrangere  of  tribunal, 
deleguee  temporairement  en  France  pour  y  representer  le  gouvernement  de  la 
reine  Victoria. 

L’avocat  donne  lecture  de  Facte  de  naissance  de  la  Commission  anglaise  ; 
il  le  trouve  dans  une  lettre  du  prince  de  la  Tour  d’ Auvergne,  du  9  mars  1865. 

C’etait  un  acte  diplomatique,  un  acte  essentiellement  politique,  une  invitation 
de  gouvernement  a  gouvernement.  Le  gouvernement  anglais  s’est  empresse 
de  deferer  a  cette  solennelle  invitation.  La  Gazette  de  Londres  du  19  avril 
1865  a  publie  les~noms  de  tous  les  membres  de  la  Commission.  On  y  trouve 
toutes  les  illustrations  de  la  science,  des  arts,  du  commerce  et  de  l’industrie. 

On  y  voit  des  ministres  et  des  ambassadeurs.  Le  prince  de  Galles  est  nomme 
president  de  la  Commission  et  M.  Cole  secretaire.  Le  choix  etait  excellent. 

M.  Cole  est  un  homme  considerable,  c’est  un  grand  savant,  le  createur  du 
Kensington  Museum,  et,  de  plus,  c’est  un  organisateur.  Quand  on  a  vu  a  la 
tete  de  la  Commission  anglaise  l’heritier  presomptif  de  la  couronne,  les  autres 
gouvernements  etrangers  ont  compris  qu’ils  devaient  suivre  son  exemple. 

C’est  ainsi  que  la  Commission  russe  a  eu  a  sa  tete  le  grand  due  Constantin,  la 
Commission  beige  le  comte  de  Flandres,  la  Commission  italienne  le  prince 
Humbert,  etc.  Cet  appel  direct  aux  gouvernements  a  imprime  un  cachet  de 
grandeur  a  l’Exposition  ;  il  etait,  du  reste,  tout  naturel  que  les  Commissions 
etrangeres  fussent  presidees  par  des  princes,  alors  que  la  Commission  impe¬ 
rial  avait  a  sa  t£te,  a  defaut  du  prince  Napoleon,  le  Prince  imperial  comme 
president  d’honneur. 

Ici  se  pose  la  question  de  savoir  si  les  commissions  etrangeres  ainsi  com- 
posees  sont  justiciables  des  Tribunaux  frangais.  Evidemment  non.  Ces 
commissions  sont  les  mandataires  de  leurs  gouvernements  respectifs,  les 
representants  directs  des  autorites  envoyees  temporairement  en  France. 

Les  commissions  etrangeres  dans  les  expositions  universelles  sont  choses 
nouvelles  ;  il  faut  leur  adapter  des  dispositions  que  ces  nouveautes  comportent. 

Elies  agissent  pour  ainsi  dire  chez  elles,  dans  un  espace  que  la  Commission 
imperiale  leur  a  temporairement  concede.  Il  y  a  entre  les  gouvernements 
etrangers  et  le  gouvernement  francais  ou  les  commissions  respectives  un  con- 
trat  innome,  mais  non  gratuit.  L’Exposition  nous  a  coute  4  millions  de 
depenses.  En  un  mot,  c’est  une  concession  a  la  charge  de  garnir  l’espace 
d’objets  exposes.  Eh  bien  !  s’il  s’elevait  un  dissentiment  entre  deux  commis  ¬ 
sions,  seriez-vous  competents  ?  Non.  Ce  serait  affaire  de  gouvernement  a 
gouvernement.  Pourquoi  ?  Parce  que  les  commissions  etrangeres  sont  leurs 
gouvernements. 

Dans  l’espece,  on  a  assigne  M.  Cole ;  on  eut  du  assigner  le  prince  de  Galles, 
president.  Si  M.  Cole  comparait,  c’est  en  vertu  d’une  resolution  de  la  Com¬ 
mission  britannique,  non  pas  en  son  nom  personnel,  mais  au  nom  de  la 
commission  dont  il  est  le  secretaire  et  uniquement  pour  de  diner  la  competence 
du  Tribunal. 

Vous  avez  a  resoudre  une  question  de  principe.  Il  faut  que  certaines 
questions  soient  resolues,  afin  que  dans  les  expositions  futures  on  prevoie 
certaines  choses  qui  ont  souleve  des  difficultes  en  1867.  Si  les  commissions 
etrangeres  sont  les  deleguees  de  leurs  gouvernements,  des  autorites,  elles  repre¬ 
sented  ces  gouvernements,  elles  ne  sont  pas  justiciables  de  votre  justice,  pas 
plus  que  les  gouvernements  qu’elles  represented.  Ici  l’incompetence  est 
double.  Il  s’agit  d’action  d’ administration  etrangere,  et  quant  aux  personnes, 
elles  ne  sont  que  les  agents  d’un  pouvoir  etranger  qui,  comme  gouvernement, 
echappe  a  la  juridiction  du  Tribunal. 

Ii’ avocat,  rappelant  la  jurisprudence,  cite  les  arrets  Aguado,  affaire  du  canal 
Cavour,  et  les  jugements  du  bey  de  Tunis  et  du  prince  Monaco,  et  il  demande 
1’application  de  cette  jurisprudence  a  la  cause. 

Q  2 
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Action  by 
MM.  Lacour 
et  de  Mire- 
mont 
against 
Mr.  John 
Arthur. 

Judgment. 


Competence 
of  tribunal. 


Le  Tribunal,  sur  les  conclusions  de  M.  l’avocat  imperial 
Chevrier,  a  rendu  le  jugement  suivant : 

“  Le  Tribunal  joint  les  causes,  attendu  leur  connexite,  et  statuant  par  un 
seul  jugement, 

“  Attendu  que,  par  acte  sous  seings  prives,  en  date  du  15  janvier  1867,  qui 
sera  enregistre,  la  Commission  imperiale  de  1’Exposition  universelle  avait 
concede  a  Lacour  et  de  Miremont,  pour  etablir  un  bureau  de  change,  un 
emplacement  a  la  partie  exterieure  de  la  galerie  des  aliments  et  boissons 
(section  franijaise)  ; 

“  Que,  d’apres  l’article  10,  aucune  concession  semblable  n’avait  ete  et  ne 
devait  etre  faite  a  l’Exposition  ; 

“  Attendu  neanmoins  que,  des  le  23  mars  1867,  John  Arthur  et  Ce  ont 
annonce,  par  des  affiches,  sur  un  emplacement  de  la  section  anglaise,  leur 
bureau  de  banque  et  de  change ; 

“  Que  cette  concurrence  a  cesse  du  8  au  23  juillet  par  les  mesures  de  police 
qui  ont  ete  prises  ; 

“  Mais  qu’il  a  encore  ete  constate,  le  27  juillet,  que  John  Arthur  et  Ce  se 
livraient  a  des  operations  de  change ;  que  les  defendeurs  n’ignoraient  pas  la 
concession  faite  par  la  Commission  imperiale  ;  qu’ils  doivent  done  indemniser 
Lacour  et  de  Miremont  du  prejudice  qu’ils  leur  ont  cause  par  leur  indue 
exploitation,  et  que  le  Tribunal  a  les  elements  necessaires  d’ appreciation  ; 

“  Sur  la  mise  en  cause  de  la  Commission  imperiale  ; 

“  Attendu  que,  John  Arthur  et  Ce  se  pretendant  concessionnaires  du  bureau 
de  change  de  la  section  anglaise,  e’est  a  bon  droit  que  Lacour  et  de  Miremont 
ont  assigne  la  Commission  imperiale  ; 

“  Que  Leplay,  es  noms,  est  tenu  de  garantir  Lacour  et  de  Miremont,  sauf 
recours  contre  John  Arthur  et  Ce ; 

a  En  ce  qui  touche  la  demande  de  la  Commission  imperiale  contre  Lacour 
et  de  Miremont  en  paiement  : 

“  1°.  Du  prix  de  la  concession  du  bureau  de  change  interieur ; 

“  2°.  Des  frais  de  construction  des  bureaux  de  change  situes  dans  le  pare  et 
adjuges  aux  termes  de  la  lettre  du  commissaire  general  du  28  Mars  1866  ; 

“  Attendu  qu’il  est  declare  a  l’audience  que,  le  paiement  etant  effectue,  les 
conclusions  n’ont  plus  d’objet ; 

“  Mais  que,  les  offres  reelles  de  Lacour  et  de  Miremont  ayant  ete  insuffi- 
santes,  il  y  a  lieu  de  les  condamner  aux  depens  ; 

“  En  ce  qui  touche  la  demande  en  garantie  tant  de  la  Commission  imperiale 
que  de  J ohn  Arthur  et  Ce  contre  Henry  Cole,  es  noms  ; 

“  Attendu  que  la  Commission  anglaise  oppose  l’incompetence  du  Tribunal ; 

“  Mais  que,  relativement  aux  obligations  qui  peuvent  resulter  de  la  conces¬ 
sion  d’ exploitations  industrielles  ou  commerciales,  la  Commission  anglaise  ne 
pouvait  etre  consideree  comme  faisant  partie  du  gouvernement  anglais,  et 
qu’elle  ne  constitue,  comme  la  Commission  imperiale,  qu’une  collection 
d’interets  prives  ; 

“  Que,  des  lors,  aux  termes  de  l’article  14  du  Code  Napoleon,  elle  est 
justiciable  du  Tribunal  framjais  ; 

“  Au  fond : 

“  Attendu  que  John  Arthur  et  Cc  ne  produisent  aucun  traite  avec  la  Com¬ 
mission  anglaise  ;  que  son  agence  comprend  aussi  bien  l’achat  et  la  vente  des 
proprietes,  l’indication  d’appartements  a  louer,  le  commerce  de  vins  que  la 
banque ;  que,  des  lors,  on  ne  peut  admettre  que  la  Commission  anglaise,  qui 
agissait  d’accord  avec  la  Commission  imperiale,  eut  fait  une  concession  en 
opposition  directe  avec  le  privilege  general  deja  accorde  ; 

“  Quant  aux  conclusions  a  fin  d’insertions,  de  dommages  interets  par  jour  de 
retard  et  de  contrainte  par  corps  : 

“  Attendu  qu’elles  sont  devenues  sans  objet  ou  contraires  a  la  legislation 
nouvelle  sur  la  contrainte  par  corps  ; 

“  Par  ces  motifs, 

“  Condamne  tant  John  Arthur  et  Ce  que  la  Commission  imperiale  a  payer, 
chacun  pour  le  tout,  a  Lacour  et  de  Miremont,  a  titre  de  dommages-interets,  la 
somme  de  2,000  francs  ; 
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“  Condamne  John  Arthur  et  Ce  a  garantir  la  Commission  imperiale  de  la 
condamnation  ci-dessus  prononcee ; 

“  Rejette  l’exception  d’incompetence ; 

“  Au  fond, 

Donne  defaut  contre  Cole  es-noms  et  de  Benaze,  son  avoue,  faut  de 
conclure  ; 

“  Declare  John  Arthur  et  Ce  mal  fondes  dans  leur  demande  en  garantie 
contre  Cole  ;  rejette  toutes  autres  demandes  des  parties ;  condamne  John  Arthur 
et  Ce  et  la  Commissioni  mperiale  aux  depens  de  la  demande  principale  envers 
Lacour  et  de  Miremont ; 

“  Condamne  John  Arthur  et  Ce  a  garantir  la  Commission  imperiale  de  la 
condamnation  ci-dessus  prononcee  ; 

“  Condamne  John  Arthur  et  Ce  envers  la  Commission  imperiale  aux  depens, 
y  compris  ceux  de  refere  ; 

“  Condamne  Lacour  et  de  Miremont  envers  la  Commission  imperiale  aux 
depens  de  leurs  offres  reelles  et  de  la  demande  en  paiement  du  prix  de  la  con¬ 
cession  du  bureau  de  change  interieur  et  des  frais  de  construction  des  bureaux 
du  pare,  y  compris  l’enregistrement  de  la  lettre  du  28  mai  1866  ; 

“  Condamne  Cole  es-noms  aux  depens  de  l’incident  relatif  a  la  competence  ; 

“  Condamne  John  Arthur  et  Ce  et  la  Commission  imperiale,  envers  Cole, 
aux  depens  de  la  demande  en  garantie,  avec  recours  de  la  Commission 
imperiale  contre  John  Arthur  et  Ce.” 


Money  Exchange  Concession. 

Extracts  from  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Treitt  to  Mr.  Cole. 

29  January  1868, 

Paris,  27,  Rue  d’Enghien. 

I  have  to  report  that  judgment  has  been  delivered  in  the  case  of  Messrs. 
John  Arthur  and  Co. 

Messrs.  John  Arthur  and  Co.  and  the  Imperial  Commission  have  been 
adjudged  liable  in  damages  to  Messrs.  Miremont  and  Lacour  to  the  amount  of 
2,000  francs ;  the  Imperial  Commission  having,  however,  its  remedy  against 
Messrs.  John  Arthur  and  Co. 

The  British  Commission  is  relieved  from  liability  on  the  ground  of  Messrs. 
Arthur  having  failed  to  prove  that  they  had  obtained  authority  to  open  an 
exchange  office. 

As  regards  the  demurrer  to  the  jurisdiction  it  was  held  that  as  the  British 
Commission  only  represented  the  collective  interests  of  the  Exhibitors,  and  did 
not  therefore  represent  the  British  Government,  it  was  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court. 

You  will  see  that  the  Court  declines  to  entertain  the  various  questions  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  appearance  of  your  Commission,  as,  for  example,  whether  the 
British  Commission  was  the  agent  (mandatoire)  of  the  British  Government,  or 
whether  it  was  not  rather  the  representative  of  the  Imperial  Commission,  in 
whose  name  it  acted  for  the  English  exhibitors,  as  had  been  pleaded  on  the 
other  side. 

These  questions  presented  considerable  difficulty,  and  the  Court  has  preferred 
to  avoid  them  by  a  course  which  does  not  appear  to  be  without  justification. 

I  will  transmit  copies  of  the  judgment  and  the  pleadings  as  soon  as  they  are 
published. 

I  am  unable  to  state  whether  Messrs.  Lacour  and  Miremont  will  appeal  on 
the  ground  of  insufficient  damages,  but  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  the  British 
Commission  can  be  in  any  way  affected  by  an  appeal. 

I  have  also  the  pleasure  of  informing  you  that  M.  Szerelmey  has  relinquished 
his  suit. 

There  remains,  therefore,  only  the  case  of  Ber,  which  is  apparently  still 
unsettled. 
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Letter  from 
Mr.  Treitt. 


(Signed)  Treitt. 
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Letter  from  Monsieur  Treitt,  Counsel  to  the  British 
Embassy  and  Legal  Adviser  to  the  British  Executive. 

Monsieur  Henry  Cole,  Secretaire  de  la  Commission  britannique  a 
l’Exposition  universeHe  de  1867  a  Paris. 

Monsieur,  Paris,  ce  19  fevrier  1868. 

Je  viens  de  relire  le  compte-rendu  dans  la  Gazette  des  Tribunaux  du 

I  fevrier  1868,  du  proces  que  MM.  John  Arthur  et  Ce  ont  fait  a  la  Com¬ 
mission  britannique. 

Je  crois  devoir  y  ajouter  quelques  mots,  car  ce  compte-rendu  est  fort  abrege, 
les  debats  ayant  dure  une  couple  d’heures, 

Quoique  le  Journal  ne  mentionne  de  ma  plaidoirie  que  la  partie  relative  a 
l’in, competence,  j’ai  donne  au  Tribunal  les  explications  les  plus  etendues  sur  le 
fond  du  proces,  c’est-a-dire,  sur  les  rapports  qui  ont  existe  entre  M.  John 
Arthur  et  la  Commission  britannique  ;  le  Tribunal  les  a  ecoutees  avec  la  plus 
bienveillante  attention. 

J’avais  mis  M.  John  Arthur  au  defi  de  justifier  d’aucune  de  ses  allegations. 

II  n’a  pu  foumir  la  moindre  preuve,  ainsi  que  cela  est  constate  dans  le 
jugement,  des  pretendues  autorisations  verbales  qu’il  aurait  obtenues  d’etablir 
un  bureau  de  change  a  l’interieur  de  l’Exposition. 

Ce  point  a  ete  totalement  eclairci,  et  si  nous  avions  conclu  au  fond ,  c’est-a- 
dire  si  nous  avions  consenti  a  accepter  la  jurisdiction  franQaise  et  a  plaider  le 
proces,  nous  l’aurions  completement  gagne,  comme  nous  1’avons  gagne  impli- 
citement,  puisque  MM.  John  Arthur  et  Ce  ont  ete  condamnes  vis-a-vis  de 
toutes  les  parties  engagees. 

Mais  tous  mes  efforts  se  sont  portes  sur  la  question  de  principe,  a  savoir  si 
les  Commissions  etrangeres  etaient  justiciables  des  tribunaux  fran^ais.  Je  ne 
me  rappelle  point  si  je  vous  ai  deja  dit  qu’en  plaidant  j’ai  fait  des  reserves 
formelles  sur  les  droits  entiers  qu’avaient  les  Commissions  etrangeres  dans 
leurs  departements  respectifs,  sauf  a  observer  les  reglements  generaux  de 
l’Exposition. 

J’ai  soutenu  que  dans  le  cas  ou  la  Commission  britannique  aurait  accorde 
des  autorisations,  comme  celle  dont  se  prevalait  a  tort  M.  John  Arthur,  elle 
aurait  ete  en  droit  de  les  maintenir,  nonobstant  la  Commission  imperiale  ;  et 
que  celle-ci  avait  cree  des  monopoles  posterieurement  a  l’entente  avec  les  Com¬ 
missions  etrangeres,  aux  quelles  ces  monopoles  n’avaient  jamais  ete  notifies  ; 
enfin  j’ai  meme  denie  a  la  Commission  imperiale  le  droit  de  creer  des  monopoles 
dans  les  espaces  concedees  aux  etrangers  et  dont  ceux-ci  etaient  au  moins 
locataires  puisqu’ils  les  avaient  payes.  En  resume,  j’ai  soutenu  que  les  droits 
des  Commissions  etrangeres  n’etaient  limites  que  par  les  reglements  generaux 
de  l’Exposition  les  seuls  qui  eussent  ete  connus  et  acceptes  par  elles. 

Ce  sont  done  la  des  cas  a  prevoir  dans  d’autres  expositions  si  l’on  veut 
eviter  des  difficultes.  II  en  est  de  meme  de  la  competence  judiciaire  ;  e’est 
une  question  serieuse,  car  on  ne  peut  pas  admettre  que  les  princes  qui  presi¬ 
dent  les  Commissions  etrangeres  veuillent  figurer  dans  des  proces  car  ce 
sont  eux  qu’on  devrait  assigner  en  leur  qualite  de  presidents  et  non  les 
secretaires  des  commissions.  Le  Tribunal  a  paru  frapp e  de  cette  consideration 
et  d’autres  ;  mais  dans  son  jugement  il  n’a  pas  voulu  creer  des  immunites  ; 
il  a  evite  de  repondre  explicitement  a  l’objection  en  se  contentant  de.  dire 

Que  relativement  aux  obligations  qui  peuvent  resulter  de  la  concession 
“  d’exploitations  industrielles  ou  commerciales  la  Commission  anglaise  ne 
44  pouvait  etre  consideree  comme  faisant  partie  du  Gouvernement  anglais  et 
44  qu’elle  ne  eonstitue,  comme  la  Commission  imperiale,  qu’une  collection 
44  d’interets  prives.” 

Comme  vous  le  voyez,  la  question  de  principe  n’a  pas  ete  categoriquement 
resolue,  car  par  un  argument  a  contrario  on  pourrait  soutenir  que  dans  les 
affaires  non  industrielles  ni  commerciales,  les  commissions  representent  leurs 
gouvernements  respectifs.  Mais  serait-il  facile  de  scinder  ainsi  une  Commission 
alors  que  par  sa  constitution  elle  est  une?  Je  ne  le  crois  pas.*  . 


*  Il  y  a  evidemment  lieu,  dans  les  expositions  ultdrieures,  k  faire  quelque  stipulation 
relativement  a  la  competence  judiciaire,  sinon  on  pourrait  toujours  opposer  comme  un 
prudent  le  jugement  rendu  par  le  Trib'ciMl'dela  Seine. 
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Quoiqu’il  en  soit  nous  avons  succombe  sur  notre  exception  d’incompetence  ; 
e’est  a  nous  a  en  payer  les  frais  ;  c’est  ce  que  decide  le  Tribunal  par  ces  mots: 
“  condamne  Gole  es-noms  aux  depens  de  1’incident  relatif  a  la  competence.” 

Cole-es-noms  veut  dire  que  ce  n’est  point  M.  Cole  qui  est  personnellement 
condamne  a  payer  ces  quelques  frais,  mais  les  personnes  au  nom  desquelles  il 
s’est  presente. 

Tout  cela  est  legal  et  regulier  selon  le  code  de  procedure  frangais  et  n’est 
point  une  question  pour  les  expositions  futures,  mais  1’ application  de  la  loi  h 
un  plaideur. 

Comme  les  delais  d’appel  ne  sont  pas  expires,  j’ignore  si  Tune  l’autre  des 
parties  interjetera  appel  du  jugement. 

En  ce  qui  concerne  la  Commission  britannique,  mon  opinion  est  qu’elle  n’a 
pas  a  faire  appel,  par  le  motif  qu’elle  n’y  a  aucun  interet  actuel. 

Agreez  l’expression  de  mon  respectueux  devoument. 

Treitt, 

Avocat  a  la  Cour  imperiale,  Conseil 
a  la  Ambassade  britannique. 


(5.) 

CHAIR  CONCESSION. 


Commission  Imperiale. 

Traite  Bernard. 

11  Mai  1866. 

Art.  ler. — La  Commission  imperiale  concede  a  l’adjudicataire  le  droit  exclu- 
sif  de  placer  des  sieges  dans  les  allees  du  pare  ou  du  jardin  ainsi  que  sur  le  rez 
de  chaussee  du  Palais  de  l’Exposition  Universelle  de  1867  et  de  percevoir  la 
redevanee  que  paieront  les  personnes  locataires  de  ces  sieges. 

Ce  service  constituera  une  entreprise  que  l’adjudicataire  exploitera  a  ses 
risques  et  perils  en  se  conformant  aux  disposition  du  eahier  de  charge. 

Art.  2. — Le  nombre  des  sieges  que  l’adjudicataire  installera  dans  1’expositiOn 
est  fixe  a  un  minimum  de  six  mille  dont  deux  mille  seront  places  dans  le  palais 
et  quatre  mille  dans  le  pare. 

Ce  nombre  devra  etre  ulterieurement  augmente  sur  la  demande  ou  l’auto- 
risation  de  la  Commission  Imperiale  sans  que  l’adjudicataire  puisse  etre  oblige  a 
execeder  le  chiffire  de  dix  mille. 

Art.  3. — L’adjudicataire  s’engage  a  justifier  de  la  fabrication  de  six  mille 
sieges  mentionnes  au  present  traite  avant  les  ler  Janvier  1867. 

Faute  par  l’adjudicataire  d’avoir  execute  en  son  temps  cet  engagement  la 
Commission  Imperiale  demeure  libre  de  resilier  le  traite  et  de  pourvoir  a  l’exe- 
cution  du  service  par  les  moyens  qui  lui  conviendront. 

Dans  ce  cas  le  cautionnement  mentionne  en  l’article  14  ci-apres  reste  acquis 
a  la  Commission  Imperiale  a  titre  de  damages  interets. 

.  Art.  4. — Les  sieges  devront  etre  tous  conformes  en  tous  points  au  modele 
depose  par  l’adjudicataire. 

L’inobservation  de  cette  prescription  donnera  lieu  a  l’application  de  l’article 
3  ci-dessus. 

Art.  5. — La  situation  et  l’ordre  des  sieges  devront  etre  approuves  par  le 
commissaire  general  qui  garde  le  droit  de  faire  enlever  ou  deplacer  ceux  des 
sieges  qu’il  jugerait  devoir  gener  la  circulation. 

Art.  6. — L’exploitation  de  cette  entreprise  devra  commencer  le  jour  de 
1’ouverture  de  l’Exposition  sous  peine  d’une  amende  de  dix  mille  francs  que  le 
concessionnaire  s’engage  a  verser  dans  la  caisse  de  la  Commission  Imperiale 
avant  le  ler  Mai  1867. 

Elle  se  continuera  jusqu’a  la  cloture  de  l’Exposition. 

Art.  7. — En  cas  d’interruption  dans  le  service,  en  cas  de  mort  ou  d<  faillite 
de  l’adjudicataire,  et  si  les  creanciers  ou  heritiers  refusent  de  continuer  l’exploi- 
tation  ou  en  sont  reconnus  incapables  par  la  Commission  Imperiale,  celle  ci- 
conserve  le  droit  de  resilier  le  traite  et  de  pourvoir  par  les  moyens  les  plus 
equitables  a  l’execution  du  service,  le  materiel  demeurant  en  tout  cas  attache  a 
Sexploitation,  jusqu’a  la  fin  de  l’Exposition, 
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Art.  8. — Le  prix  de  location  des  sieges  en  un  point  quelconque  du  palais  ou 
dn  pare  ne  devra  pas  exceder  le  chiffre  de  dix  centimes. 

Les  tarifs  seront  exposes  par  afficher  aux  yeux  du  public  dans  les  endroits 
destines  a  cet  usage  par  le  Commissaire  general. 

Art.  9.— La  Commission  Imperiale  se  reserve  le  droit  de  faire  ou  laisser  in¬ 
staller  des  poufs,  bancs  et  banquettes  dans  le  palais  et  dans  le  pare. 

Le  nombre  des  bancs  situes  dans  le  pare  est  des  aujourd’hui  fixe  a  deux 
cents,  et  pourra  etre  augmente  sans  exceder  toutefois  le  vingtieme  du  nombre 
de  sieges. 

Art.  10. — L’adjudicataire  ne  pourra  ceder  en  tout  ou  en  partie  son  droit  a 
l’entreprise  sans  le  consentement  expres  de  la  Commission  Imperiale  et  lors- 
qu’elle  aura  agree  le  successeur  presente. 

Art.  11. — La  Commission  Imperiale  conserve  la  haute  surveillance  du  per¬ 
sonnel  attache  a  l’exploitation. 

Les  agents  hommes  et  femmes  employes  par  le  concessionaire  seront  ren- 
voyes  immediatement  sur  la  seule  requisition  du  commissaire  general. 

Art.  12. — L’adjudicataire  s’engage  a  se  soumettre  aux  reglements  ulterieurs 
publies  par  la  Commission  Imperiale  pour  le  detail*  du  service  et  la  police  de 
l’Exposition. 

Toute  contravention  pourra  etre  punie  d’une  amende  fixee  par  la  Commis¬ 
sion  Imperiale. 

La  recidive  pourra  entrainer  la  decheance  de  l’adjudicataire  dans  les  condi¬ 
tions  mentionnes  en  l’article  7. 

Art.  13. — La  Commission  Imperiale  ne  pourra  etre  recherches  pour  quelque 
cause  que  ce  soit  provenant  de  l’exploitation  dont  l’adjudicataire  est  seul 
responsable. 

Art.  14. — L’adjudicataire  versera  sous  peine  de  decheance  a  la  caisse  de  la 
Commission  Imperiale  dans  les  huit  jours  qui  suivront  la  notification  a  lui  faite 
de  l’adjudication,  la  moitie  du  montant  de  la  redevance  portee  en  sa 
soumission. 

Cette  somme  lui  produira  interet  a  3°/0  pour  cent  a  titre  de  cautionnement 
depuis  le  lendemain  du  versement  jusqu’au  jour  de  l’ouverture  de  FExposition. 

A  partir  de  cette  epoque  la  somme  versee  sera  definitivement  acquise  a  la 
Commission  Imperiale. 

Le  reste  de  la  redevance  sera  paye  dans  les  huit  jours  qui  suivront  celui  de 
l’ouverture  de  l’Exposition. 

En  cas  d’augmentation  du  nombre  de  sieges,  la  redevance  augmentera  pro- 
portionnellement  et  sera  payee  dans  les  huit  jours  de  l’installation  dans  le 
Champ  de  Mars  des  sieges  supplemental . 

Le  proces  des  Charges  a  ete  plaide  les  22,  27,  et  28  Mai ;  et  le  jugement  a  ete 
rendu  le  7  Juin  1867. 

L’arret  du  proces  Dentu  a  ete  prononce  par  la  Cour  imperiale  le  9  Avril  1867. 

Result  of  Action  brought  by  Mons.  Bernard  against  Imperial 
Commission. — Imperial  Commission  condemned  to  pay  9,162/. 
and  Costs. 

TRIBUNAL  CIVIL  DE  LA  SEINE  (2e  ch.). 

Presidence  de  M.  Ponton-d’Amecourt. 

Audience  du  16  mat. 

M.  Bernard  contre  la  Commission  imperiale  de  l’Exposition  univer- 

selle. — Affaire  des  chaises. — Dommages-interets  par  etats. — De- 

mande  en  paiement  de  541,023  fr.  10  c. 

La  Gazette  des  Tribunaux  a  publie  les  debats  du  proces  in- 
tente  par  M.  Bernard  contre  la  Commission  imperiale  de  l’Expo- 
sition  universelle,  en  paiement  de  dommages-interets  a  donner 
par  etats  et  en  cessation  du  trouble  apporte  a  son  droit  exclusif 
de  placer  des  chaises  a  l’usage  des  visiteurs  dans  le  palais  et  dans 
le  pare  de  FExposition.  Nous  nous  bornons  a  renvoyer,  en  ce 
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qui  touche  ces  debats,  aux  numeros  de  la  Gazette  des  23,  28,  29 
mai,  8  juiu,  et  14  aout  1867. 

L’alfaire  se  presentait  de  nouveau  devant  le  Tribunal  de  la 
Seine  ;  M.  Bernard  demandait,  en  vertu  des  etats  dresses  par  lui, 
une  somme  de  541,093  francs  lO^centimes. 

La  Commission  imperiale  repoussait  cette  demande  en  soutenant 
que  le  prejudice  cause  etait  presque  nul,  qu’en  tous  cas  le  chiffre 
pose  par  M.  Bernard  etait  de  beaucoup  exagere. 

Le  Tribunal,  apres  avoir  entendu  Me  Nicolet,  avocat  de  M.  Ber¬ 
nard  ;  Me  Mathieu,  avocat  de  la  Commission  imperiale,  et  les 
conclusions  conformes  de  M.  l’avocat  imperial  Vaney,  a  rendu  le 
jugement  suivant : 

“  Le  Tribunal, 

“Attendu  que,  par  jugement  de  ce  Tribunal  en  date  du  7  juin  1867,  con- 
firme  au  principal  par  arret  de  la  Cour  imperiale  en  date  du  13  aout  suivant, 
la  Commission  imperiale  de  l’Exposition  universelle  a  ete  condamnee  a  payer 
a  Bernard  des  dommages-interets  a  donner  par  etat  pour  reparation  de  trouble 
apporte  a  la  jouissance  par  elle  concedee  du  droit  exclusif  de  placer  des  sieges 
dans  les  allees  du  pare  et  du  jardin,  ainsi  que  sur  le  rez-de-chaussee  du  palais 
de  l’Exposition,  sauf  l’effet  des  limitations  imposees  a  Bernard  par  les  articles 
2,  5,  et  9  de  la  convention  ; 

“Attendu  que,  par  une  declaration  dressee  le  11  novembre  1867,  enregis- 
tree  le  lendemain,  Bernard  etablissant  les  bases  du  dommage  a  lui  cause  par  le 
placement  des  sieges,  en  violation  de  son  privilege,  sous  le  promenoir  exte- 
rieur,  fixe  le  chiffre  de  ce  dommage  a  la  somme  de  358,453  francs,  divise  ainsi: 
1°  Pour  les  faits  qui  se  sont  prolonges  jusqu’au  22  aout 

1867,  jour  de  l’execution  de  l’arret  de  la  Cour  -  298,453  fr. 

2°  Pour  les  faits  posterieurs  -  60,000 

3°  Pour  le  cout  des  proces-verbaux  de  constat  -  -  198 

“  Que,  par  une  demande  nouvelle,  reservee  expressement  dans  sa  demande 
originaire,  Bernard  reclame,  en  raison  des  memes  abus  commis  dans  les  pares 
et  jardin s  par  le  placement  de  chaises  et  de  bancs,  une  somme  de  182,442 
francs,  divisee  ainsi  :  1°  pour  les  chaises,  123,448  francs,  et  pour  les  bancs 
excedant  le  nombre  reserve  par  la  Commission,  58,994  francs  ; 

“  Que  le  total  de  l’indemnite  demandee  s’eleve  done  a  5^.1,093 fr.  10  c.  ; 

“  Attendu  que  la  Commission  imperiale  soutient  tout  d’abord  qu’on  ne  peut 
puiser  dans  les  nombreux  constats  dresses  a  la  requete  de  Bernard  les  elements 
du  benefice  dont  il  a  ete  prive  ; 

“  Qu’en  etfet,  aux  termes  des  articles  2,  5,  et  10  de  la  convention,  Bernard 
n’avait  droit  qu’a  2,000  chaises  dans  le  palais ; 

“  Que  la  faeulte  d’en  introduire  un  plus  grand  nombre  etait  subordonnee  a 
l’autorisation  de  la  Commission  ; 

“  Que  cette  autorisation  etait  egalement  necessaire  pour  les  traites  que 
Bernard  aurait  pu  faire  avec  les  restaurateurs  et  autres  ; 

“  Qu’enfin  la  situation  et  l’ordre  des  sieges  dependaient  du  pouvoir  discre- 
tionnaire  du  commissaire  general ; 

“  Que  ces  stipulations  opposent  evidemment  au  droit  de  Bernard  et,  par 
suite,  a  sa  jouissance,  des  limites  au  dela  desquelles  il  ne  peut  etre  admis  a 
relever  des  faits  dommageables  et  trouver  une  cause  d’indemnite  ; 

“  Attendu  que  ces  objections  ont  ete  produites  devant  le  Tribunal  et  devant 
la  Cour ; 

“  Qu’elles  ont  ete  appreciees  et  considerees  comme  sans  valeur  contre  la 
concurrence  dommageable  produite  au  detriment  de  Bernard  par  l’installation 
des  chaises  sur  le  promenoir  circulaire  et  tolerees  par  la  Commission ; 

“  Sur  le  premier  article  des  dommages-interets  reclames  par  Bernard,  s’ele- 
vant  a  298,453  francs  ; 

“  Attendu  que  ce  chiffre  est  base  sur  le  nombre  des  chaises  constate  a  divers 
intervalles  par  huissier  a  ce  requis  par  Bernard  ; 

“  Que  ces  constatations,  dont  la  regularite  et  l’exactitude  ne  sauraient  etre 
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serieusement  discutees,  donnent,  en  effet,  un  total  de  596,906  chaises,  qui, a 
raison  de  50  centimes  par  jour,  auraient  produit  une  recette  de  29$, 453  francs ; 

“Mais  attendu,  d’une  part,  que  ce  total  de  chaises  donne  une  moyenne  par 
jour  de  3,650  chaises,  qui,  au  prix  de  50  centimes,  suppose  que  plus  de  dix- 
huit  mille  personnes  en  ont  fait  usage  chaque  jour,  nombre  un  peu  excessif  si 
l’on  considere  que,  pour  ne  pas  payer  de  chaises,  certaines  personnes  se 
seraient  fait  servir  dans  l’interieur  des  etablissements  les  boissons  ou  autres 
objets  de  consommation  ; 

“  Attendu,  d’autre  part,  que  les  3,600  chases  a  fournir  par  Bernard  lui 
auraient  occasionne  un  debourse  de  43,000  francs  environ,  tant  pour  la  rede- 
vance  convenue  avec  la  Commission  imperiale  que  pour  leur  location  du 
fabricant  et  les  frais  de  perception  ; 

“  Qu’a  ces  deux  points  de  vue  il  y  a  lieu  de  reduire  de  deux  cinquiemes  la 
somme  reclamee  par  Bernard  pour  cet  article,  et  d’en  fixer  en  consequence  le 
montant  a  179,071  fr.  80  c. ; 

Sur  le  deuxieme  article,  chiffre  a  60,000  francs  pour  le  dommage  cause  par 
les  faits  posterieurs  a  l’arret ; 

“Attendu  qu’il  n’estpas  suffisamment  etabli  que  la  Commission  ait,  apres  le 
22  aout,  tolere  les  empietements  sur  le  promenoir  circulaire  des  restaurateurs 
ou  autres  etablissements  alimentaires  ; 

“  Qu’il  resulte  au  contraire  de  documents  certains  que  la  Commission  a  fait 
executer  l’arret  de  la  Cour  imperiale  ;  que  la  chaises  placees  en  contravention 
ont  ete  enlevees  par  ses  ordres  ; 

“Qu’on  ne  saurait,  sans  exceder  les  limites  d’une  saine  justice,  rendre  la 
Commission  imperiale  responsable  d’abus  accidentels  et  momentanes  que  les 
circonstances  rendaient  tres  difficiles  a  reprimer  immediatement  et  complete- 
ment  ;  que  le  leger  dommage  qui  a  pu  en  resulter  pour  Bernard  doit  se  com- 
penser  d’ailleurs  avec  le  benefice  qu’il  a  retire  du  nombre  de  chaises  excedant 
celui  qu’il  avait  ete  autorise  a  introduire  dans  le  palais,  fait  constate  par  proces- 
verbal  dresse  a  la  requete  de  la  Commission  imperiale,  chaises  pour  lesquelles 
celle-ci  n’a  pas  exige  de  redevance  ; 

“Attendu  enfin  que  les  concessions  faites  a  certains  industriels,  notamment 
aux  nommes  Bardiche  et  Pierre,  ne  peuvent  etre  invoquees  par  Bernard  comme 
constituant  un  trouble  apporte  a  sa  jouissance,  parce  que  ces  etablissements 
occupaient  des  espaces  laisses  fibres  par  la  suppression  de  deux  portes  et  dont 
la  Commission  a  pu  disposer  en  entier  sans  contrevenir  a  la  convention ; 

“  En  ce  qui  touche  la  demande  nouvelle  : 

“  Attendu,  en  ce  qui  concerne  I'es  sieges  places  par  les  etrangers,  que  Bernard 
ne  peut  elever  aucune  reclamation,  puisqu’aux  termes  de  V article  $  du  reglement 
general  de  V Exposition,  approfove  par  decret  imperial  et  que  Bernard  ne  pouvait 
ignorer ,  le  terrain  qui  etait  abandonne  a  chaque  nation  devenait  son  pare  special 
et  etait  mis  entier ement  a  sa  disposition ; 

“  Que  ces  pares  n’etaient  done  aucunement  soumis  au  privilege  de  Bernard ; 

“  Attendu,  quant  aux  etablissements  frangais,  qu’il  est  affirme  par  la  Com¬ 
mission,  et  que  le  contraire  n’est  pas  etabli,  qu’en  dehors  des  constructions  se 
trouvait  une  surface  qui  les  entourait  et  que  comprenait  la  concession  faite  ; 

“  Que  cette  surface,  des  lors,  ne  faisait  pas  partie  des  allees  du  pare  et  des 
jardins  ou  s’exerqait  le  privilege  de  Bernard  ; 

“  Qu’il  est  vrai  cependant  que  les  chaises  placees  en  grand  nombre  par  les 
concessionnaires  ont  depasse  les  limites  de  leur  terrain  et  ont  ainsi  constitue 
la  concurrence  dommageable  qui  justifie  en  partie  la  demande  de  Bernard  ; 

“  Attendu,  quant  aux  bancs,  qu’ils  ont  ete  places  par  des  industriels  expo- 
sants  ;  qu’on  ne  saurait,  sans  donner  a  la  convention  un  effet  contraire  a  1’in- 
tention  des  parties,  imputer  a  la  Commission  le  dommage  qui  a  pu  resulter 
pour  Bernard  de  l’usage  qu’en  ont  fait  les  visiteurs  de  l’Exposition ;  que  la 
Commission  d’ailleurs,  avertie  de  des  faits,  en  a  fait  enlever  un  grand  nombre  ; 

“  Que  le  prejudice  cause  a  Bernard  par  les  abus  commis  dans  le  pare  sera 
suffisamment  repare  par  une  somme  de  50,000  francs  ; 

“  Attendu  que  la  partie  qui  succombe  doit  supporter  les  depens; 

“  Qu’il  est  juste  de  comprendre  dans  les  depens  le  cout  des  proces-verbaux  de 
constat  dresses  a  la  requete  de  Bernard; 

“Par  ces  motifs, 
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“  Condamne  la  Commission  imperiale  de  l’Exposition  universelle  a  payer  a, 
Bernard,  a  titre  de  dommages-interets,  la  somme  de  229,071  fr.  80  c. ; 

“La  condamne  aux  depens,  y  compris  le  cout  de  tous  les  proces-verbaux 
de  constat  et  autres  actes  relatifs  aux  chefs  des  dommages-interets  reclames.” 


(6.) 

COMMISSION  IMPERIALE. 

Cahier  des  Charges,  Clauses  et  Conditions  de  l’Adjudication  des 

Restaurants  et  des  Entreprises  de  toute  sorte  utiles  aux 

Yisiteurs. 

1 .  Les  emplacements  situes  dans  la  Galerie  des  Aliments  et  Boissons,  au 
pourtour  du  Palais,  sont  mis  en  location  pour  y  installer  des  Restaurants, 
Cafes-glaciers,  Patisseries,  Boulangeries,  Depots  de  Comestibles  et  Boissons, 
et,  en  general,  les  Etablissements  iuges  utiles  aux  Yisiteurs  de  l’Exposition. 

2.  Les  emplacements  actuellement  mis  en  adjudication  appartiennent  a  la 
Section  Eranijaise  et  sont  partages  en  seize  lots  designes  au  plan  ci-annexe  par 
les  notations  A  1,  A  2,  A  3,  B  1,  B  2,  B  3,  B  4,  B  5,  C. 

3.  Aucun  de  ces  emplacements  ne  sera  adjuge  sur  une  offre  inferieure  a  un 
prix  limite  minimum  qui  demeure  fixe  par  la  Commission  Imperiale,  ainsi  qu’il 
va  etre  dit,  pour  chaque  metre  superficiel. 


— 

Prix 

Limite  minimum 
du  Metre 
Superficiel. 

ler  Lot.  Emplacement  Al,  contigu  a  la  grande  entree 
du  Palais,  vis-a-vis  du  Pont  d’Jena;  fa9ade  69ra  20, 
contenance  692mq;  prix  limite  minimum  du  metre 
superficiel  ------ 

Cent  Francs. 

2e  Lot.  Emplacement  A  2,  contigu  a  l’entree  du  Palais, 
situee  en  face  de  l’Avenue  Rapp,  cote  gauche  ;  fa9ade 
47m  50ra,  contenance  475m  ^ ;  prix  limite  minimum 
du  metre  superficiel  - 

Cent  Francs. 

3me  Lot.  Emplacement  A  3,  contigu  a  l’entree  du  Palais, 
situee  en  face  de  l’Avenue  Rapp,  cote  droit ;  fa9ade 
47m  50,  contenance  475mq;  prix  limite  minimum 
du  metre  superficiel  - 

Cent  Francs. 

4me  Lot.  Emplacement  B  1,  contigu  au  ler  Lot  en  se 
dirigeant  vers  l’entree  de  l’Avenue  Rapp;  fa9ade  69m 
20,  contenance  692mq;  prix  limite  minimum  du 
metre  superficiel  - 

Soixante  Francs. 

5me  Lot.  Emplacement  B  2,  place  immediatement  a,  la 
suite  du  Lot  4  ;  fa9ade  20ra,  contenance  200m  q ;  prix 
limite  minimum  du  metre  superficiel  -  -  - 

Soixante  Francs. 

6e  Lot.  Emplacement  B  3,  contigu  au  Lot  2  ;  fa9ade 
59m  20,  contenance  592m  q ;  prix  limite  minimum  du 
metre  superficiel  ------ 

Soixante  Francs. 

7e  Lot.  Emplacement  B  4,  contigu  au  Lot  3,  en  se 
dirigeant  vers  l’Ecole  Militaire  ;  fa9ade  39m  20,  con¬ 
tenance  392ra  q ;  prix  limite  minimum  du  metre 
superficiel  ------ 

Quarante  Francs. 

8e  Lot.  Emplacement  C,  situe  dans  la  partie  de  la 
Section  Pran9aise  la  plus  rapprochee  de  l’Ecole 

Militaire;  fa9ade  79m  20,  contenance  792mq;  prix 
limite  minimum  du  metre  superficiel  - 

Trente  Francs. 

Lots  9  a  16.  L’emplacement  B  5,  est  divise  en  huit 
petits  lots,  ayant  chacun  5m  de  fa9ade  et  50m  q  de 
contenance  ;  il  est  situe  entre  le  Lot  sept  et  le  Lot 
huit  prix  limite  minimum  du  metre  superficiel 

Quarante  Francs. 

Judgment. 
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Les  emplacements  des  caves  reclames  par  les  soumissionnaires  ne  seront 
pas  adjuges  au  dessous  du  prix  limite  minimum  de  vingt  francs  par  metre 
superficiel. 

4.  II  ne  sera  etabli  dans  la  Section  Frangaise  du  Palais,  que  deux  restaurants 
de  premier  ordre,  deux  cafes-glaciers,  deux  cafes -brasseries,  deux  restaurants 
bouillons  ou  restaurants  a  bon  marche.  La  speciality  de  cbaque  etablissement 
sera  reglee  conformement  a  l’usage  etabli.  Le  nombre  des  etablissements  de 
moindre  importance,  non  compris  dans  les  quatre  categories  mentionnees 
ci-dessus  n’est  pas  limite. 

5.  La  Commission  Imperiale  autorise  chaque  Commission  etrangere  a 
installer  dans  la  portion  de  la  Galerie  des  Aliments  et  Boissons  comprise  dans 
l’emplacement  qui  lui  est  attribue,  des  etablissements  analogues  a  ceux  qui 
seront  installes  dans  la  Section  Frangaise.  Elle  se  reserve  en  outre  le  droit 
d’installer,  si  elle  en  reconnait  le  besoin,  dans  les  parties  du  pare  voisines  du 
bord  de  la  riviere,  un  restaurant  et  un  cafe  distincts  ou  reunis  en  un  seul 
etablissement.  Elle  autorise  l'entrepreneur  des  representations  theatrales  a 
ouvrir  dans  le  batiment  ou  elles  auront  lieu  un  cafe  et  une  buvette,  et  se 
reserve  le  droit  de  conceder  un  ou  deux  cafes-concerts  dans  l'enceinte  du 
Parc. 

Elle  pourra  enfin  autoriser  la  vente  d’aliments  et  de  boissons  dans  les 
etablissements  tels  que  cercles,  et  autres,  dont  cette  vente  est  le  complement 
habituel,  ainsi  conformant  sur  ce  point  aux  usages  regus. 

Les  charges  imposees  a  ces  etablissements,  tant  dans  la  Section  etrangere 
du  Palais,  que  dans  le  batiment  du  theatre  et  dans  le  Parc,  seront  eqnivalentes 
h  celles  que  supporteront  les  adjudicataires  dans  la  Section  Frangaise. 

Aucune  reclamation  ou  demande  en  resiliation  ou  en  dommages-interets  ne 
pourra  etre  faite  par  les  soumissionnaires  pour  le  fait  de  l’etablissement  des 
industries  similaires  ci-dessus  indiquees. 

Pour  toutes  les  difficultes  qui  pourraient  s’elever  entre  les  differents  con- 
cessionnaires  des  industries  sujettes  a  redevance  que  la  Commission  Imperiale 
concedera  dans  le  Palais  ou  dans  le  Parc,  chaque  concessionnaire  s’engage  a 
recourir  a  l’arbitrage  de  la  Commission  Imperiale,  qui  prononcera  sans  appel. 

6.  La  Commission  Imperiale  livre  aux  adjudicataires  le  gros  oeuvre  du 
batiment.  Elle  laisse  a  leur  charge  tous  les  frais  d’amenagement,  d’installation 
interieure  et  construction  de  fagade,  de  decoration,  de  cloture  de  la  portion  de 
caves  adjugee,  ainsi  que  les  travaux  necessaires  pour  mettre  ces  caves  en  com¬ 
munication  avec  le  rez  de  chaussee. 

La  Commission  Imperiale  etablit  les  bees  de  gaz  sur  la  fagade  exterieure 
des  etablissements  a  un  ecartement  del ’SO"1;  et  au  pourtour  du  promenoir 
couvert  place  devant  ces  etablissements,  a  un  ecartement  de  3  metres.  L’ad- 
judicataire  remboursera  a  la  Commission  les  avances  faites  par  elle  pour 
Installation  de  ceux  de  ces  bees  qui  seront  situes  au  droit  de  son  emplace¬ 
ment.  Ces  bees  seront  entretenus  et  alimentes  aux  frais  de  l’adjudicataire ; 
ainsi  que  tous  ceux  situes  a  l’interieur  de  son  etablissement. 

Tous  les  bees  exterieurs  devront  rester  allumes  jusqu’a  la  cloture  des  portes 
du  Parc. 

Chaque  adjudicataire  executera  a  ses  frais  les  travaux  de  plomberie  neces¬ 
saires  pour  amener  Peau  et  le  gaz  dans  son  etablissement. 

Chaque  adjudicataire  est  autorise  a  diviser  la  hauteur  de  la  Galerie  des 
Aliments  et  Boissons,  qui  est  de  7*50m,  par  un  plancher  formant  premier  etage 
dans  la  partie  afferente  a  son  etablissement.  Le  materiel  et  le  mobilier  crees 
par  Padjndicataire  a  ses  frais,  demeurent  sa  propriete  apres  la  cloture  de 
l’Exposition,  s’il  a  rempli  d’ailleurs  toutes  les  clauses  de  son  traite. 

7.  Le  jour  de  la  remise  des  lieux  aux  adjudicataires  sera  ulterieurement 
indique.  Les  travaux  d’amenagement,  d’installation  et  de  decoration  men- 
tionnes  a  l’Article  5  ne  pourront  commencer  qu’  a  cette  epoque,  ils  devront 
etre  termines  au  plus  tard  le  28  Mars  1867.  Ces  travaux  seront  executes 
d’apres  des  plans  et  devis  prealablement  soumis  a  la  Commission  Imperiale  et 
agrees  par  elle ;  l’execution  aura  lieu  sous  la  surveillance  des  agents  de  la 
Commission. 

8.  Nul  n’est  admis  a  soumissioner  pour  l’adjudication  des  restaurants  et  des 
entreprises  de  toutes  sortes  utiles  aux  visiteurs,  s’il  n’y  a  ete  autorise  prealable¬ 
ment  par  un  avis  special  de  la  Commission  Imperiale. 
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9.  L’engagement  a  prendre  consiste  : 

1°.  A  payer  a  la  Commission  Imperiale  le  prix  de  location  resultant  du 
taux  de  l’adjudication  et  qui  en  forme  le  montan t. 

2°.  A  exploiter  un  etablissement  du  genre  de  celui  que  le  soumissionaire 
a  annonce,  pendant  toute  la  duree  de  l’Exposition,  sans  interrup¬ 
tion  aucune. 

10.  L’acquittement  du  prix  de  location  se  fera  en  quatre  termes  egaux, 
savoir:  un  quart  du  prix  de  location  sera  verse  dans  les  trois  jours  qui  suivront 
celui  de  l’adjudication  ;  un  deuxieme  quart  avant  le  28  Mars  1867  ;  un  troi- 
si&me  avant  le  15  Juin  suivant,  le  quatrieme  et  dernier  quart,  avant  le  31  Aout 
1867. 

Le  premier  quart  verse  sera  considere  comme  cautionnement  jusqu’au  jour 
de  la  mise  en  possession  des  lieux,  a  ce  titre  il  portera  interet  a  3  pour  cent 
au  profit  du  preneur,  depuis  le  jour  du  versement  jusqu’a  celui  de  la  mise  en 
possession. 

11.  Toute  interruption  d’exploitation,  moindre  de  cinq  jours,  quelle  qu’en 
soit  la  cause  donnera  lieu,  pour  chaque  jour,  au  profit  de  la  Commission  Im¬ 
periale  a  une  amende  egale  au  centieme  (1  p.  100)  du  prix  total  de  location. 

Si  l’exploitation  est  interrompue  plus  de  cinq  jours,  et,  dans  le  cas  de  fai llite 
ou  de  mort  des  adjudicataires,  si  les  creanciers  ou  les  heritiers  refusent  de 
reprendre  le  traite  pour  leur  compte,  ou  sont  reconnus  incapables,  la  Com¬ 
mission  Imperiale  se  reserve  le  droit  de  pourvoir,  par  tels  moyens,  qu’elle 
jugera  convenables,  a  l’execution  du  service.  Le  materiel  et  le  mobilier 
resteront,  en  tous  cas,  attaches  a  l’exploitation,  sans  qu’aucune  revendication 
d’indemnite  puisse  etre  exercee  contre  la  Commission  Imperiale. 

12.  L’adjudicataire  no  pourra  ceder,  ni  sous-louer  son  etablissement  en 
totalite  ni  en  partie,  sans  le  consentement  expres  de  la  Commission  Imperiale, 
qui  se  reserve  le  droit  d’agreer  ou  de  refuser  le  successeur  ou  le  sous-locataire 
propose. 

13.  L’adjudicataire  s’engage  a  se  soumettre  aux  reglements  qui  seront  ulte- 
rieurement  publies  par  la  Commission  Imperiale,  pour  les  details  du  service  de 
chaque  etablissement  et  la  police  de  l’Exposition. 

Toute  contravention  pourra  etre  punie  d’une  amende  fixee  par  la  Commis¬ 
sion  Imperiale.  La  recidive  pourra  entrainer  la  decheance  de  l’adjudicataire 
dans  les  conditions  indiquees  a  1’ Article  11. 

14.  La  Commission  Imperiale  exercera  une  surveillance  active  sur  la  bonne 
tenue  et  la  decence  des  etablissements  auxquels  s’applique  le  present  Cahier 
des  Charges. 

15.  Chaque  lot  sera  adjuge  au  soumissionnaire  qui  dans  l’ensemble  de  ses 
propositions  offrira  a  la  Commission  Imperiale  les  conditions  les  plus  avan- 
tageuses. 

16.  II  sera  procede  d’abord  a  l’adjudication  des  cafes-glaciers.  Une  seconde 
adjudication  sera  faite  pour  les  restaurants  de  premier  ordre,  une  troisieme 
pour  les  cafes-brasseries,  une  quatrieme  pour  les  restaurants-bouillons  ou 
restaurants  a  bon  marche.  Une  cinquieme  et  derniere  adjudication  aura  lieu 
pour  les  autres  etablissements  de  moindre  importance,  patisseries,  boulangeries, 
confiseries,  &c. 

17.  Les  personnes  autorisees  e  soumissionner  devront  adresser  leur  soumission 
conformement  au  modele  ci-joint. 

L’enonciation  des  prix  sera  faite  en  toutes  lettres,  d’une  fa<jon  claire  et 
lisible. 

Des  modeles  des  soumissions  seront  envoyes  aux  personnes  autorisees  a 
prendre  part  a  l’adjudication. 

Les  soumissions  seront  adressees  sous  pli  cachete  a  Monsieur  le  Conseiller 
d’Etat,  Commissaire  General,  au  Palais  de  l’lndustrie,  Champs  Elysees,  porte 

No.  IY. 

Vu  et  approuve,  conformement  a  deliberation  de  la  Commission  Imperiale, 
en  date  du  30  Janvier  1866. 

Le  Ministre  d’Etat,  Vice  President  de  la  Commission  Imperiale, 

Pour  ampliation.  (Signe)  Rouher. 

Le  Conseiller  d’Etat,  Commissaire  General. 
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(pa.) 

Extract  from  the  GAZETTE  DES  TRIBUNAUX, 

7  AOUT  1868. 

Tribunal  Civil  de  la  Seine  (4re  ch.). 

Presidence  de  M.  Vivien. 

Audience  du  5  aout. 

Les  Restaurateurs  etrangers  de  l’Exposition  universelle  de  1867 

contre  la  Commission  imperiale. — la  Salle  Suffren  et  le  Restaurant 

des  families. — Demande  en  dommages-interets. 

Nous  avons  rendu  compte,  dans  la  Gazette  des  Tribunaux  du 
31  aout  1867,  de  la  demande  en  dommages-interets  formee  par  les 
'  restaurateurs  etrangers,  le  russe  excepte,  contre  la  Commission 
imperiale,  a  raison  du  prejudice  que  leur  aurait  occasionne  le 
voisinage  de  la  Salle  Suffren  et  de  ses  industriels  de  ba&  etage, 
dans  ce  coin  reserve  du  Champ  de  Mars,  qui  devait  dans  le 
principe  satisfaire  avant  tout,  les  gouts  elegants  des  riches  visiteurs 
et  qui,  peu  a  peu,  avait  degenere  en  une  espece  de  foire,  sur- 
nommee  la  petite  Pologne  ou  le  quartier  Mouffelard  de 
V  Exposition. 

Le  Tribunal,  apres  avoir  entendu  Mes  Betolaud  et  Armand, 
avocats  des  demandeurs,  et  Me  Lefevre-Pontalis,  avocat  de  la 
Commissiom  imperiale,  avait,  a  la  date  du  30  aout,  rendu  le 
jugement  suivant. 

“  Le  Tribunal, 

“  Dit  que  par  Lesoufache,  Charpentier  et  Leon  Riviere,  experts,  que  le 
Tribunal  commet,  serment  prealablement  prete,  il  sera  procede  a  la  visite  des 
batiments  dits  la  Salle  Suffren  et  le  Restaurant  des  families,  ainsi  que  des 
boutiques  voisines  du  restaurant,  a  l’effet  de  dire  si,  par  son  mode  de  construc¬ 
tion  et  de  location,  la  Commission  imperiale  n’a  point  [porte  atteinte  a  la 
jouissance  que  les  demandeurs  devaient  attendre  de  leur  contrat ; 

“  Dit  que  lesdit  experts  sont  autorises  a  se  faire  representer  tous  les  plans 
en  vue  desquels  les  locations  des  demandeurs  ont  ete  faites,  et  a  prendre  tous 
renseignements  aupres  de  toutes  personnes  ;  dit,  en  outre,  que  dans  le  cas  ou 
un  prejudice  leur  apparaitrait,  ils  devront  fixer  quelle  en  est  la  cause  et  l’im- 
portance,  pour,  sur  leur  rapport,  etre  par  les  parties  conclu,  et  par  le  Tribunal 
statue  ce  qu’il  appartiendra.” 

Les  experts  saisis  de  cette  mission  ont  accompli  leur  oeuvre.  Ils 
ont  fait  et  depose  leur  rapport,  dans  lequel  on  lit : 

Les  demandeurs  alleguent  avoir  loue  les  emplacements  qui  leur  ont  ete 
concedes  dans  l’enceinte  du  Champ  de  Mars  pour  y  creer  des  restaurants 
etrangers . . . 

La  Commission  imperiale  a  eleve  au  devant  de  leurs  etablissements,  et  sur 
l’emplacements  des  parterres  projetes,  deux  batiments  importants,  dont  Fun 
affecte  a  un  cafe-concert,  l’autre  a  un  restaurant  dit  Grand  Restaurant  des 
families ,  et  flanques  ehacun  sur  les  deux  faces  principals  de  diverses  boutiques 
faisant  face  d’un  cote  aux  restaurants  des  demandeurs . .  . 

Nous  comprenons  tres  bien,  comme  l’alleguent  les  demandeurs  : 

1°  Que  la  situation  de  leurs  etablissements  n’a  plus  ete  ce  qu’elle  devait  etre 
si  Ton  n’avait  pas  eleve  des  constructions  affectees  plus  tard  au  cafe-concert  et 
au  Grand  Restaurant  des  families ,  qui  sont  venues  obstruer  Fair  et  la  lumiere, 
et  les  priver  de  la  vue  agreable  d’un  jardin ; 

2°  Que  la  circulation  dans  le  couloir  sombre  et  etroit  qui  a  ete  reserve  au 
devant  de  leurs  etablissements,  rendue  difficile  et  peu  engageante  pour  des 
personnes  qui  redoutent  la  foule,  a  du  diminuer  beaucoup  plus  que  la  con- 
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currence  du  cafe-concert  et  du  Grand  Restaurant  des  families  le  nombre  des 
consommateurs  qui  auraient  pu  frequenter  les  restaurants  etrangers. 

Quant  a  l’appreciation  du  prejudice  cause  a  cbacun  des  demandeurs  et  a 
Pindemnite  a  lui  due,  les  experts  sont  d’avis  d’allouer  : 


1°  Au  cafe  de  Suede  et  de  Norwege, 

18,000  fr. 

2°  Au  cafe  tunisen, 

17,000 

3°  Au  cafe  italien, 

19,000 

4°  Au  cafe  suisse, 

13,000 

5°  Au  cafe  turc, 

12,000 

Total, 

79,000  fr. 

Le  rapport  des  experts  ainsi  fait  et  dispose,  l’affaire  est  revenue, 
apres  un  an  d’intervalle,  devant  le  Tribunal. 

Me  Betolaud,  avocat  de  MM.  Miggliavacca  et  consorts,  a  rappele  que  la 
Commission  imperiale  de  l’Exposition  de  1867  avait  traite  avec  un  entre¬ 
preneur  qui  n’a  pu  remplir  ses  engagements.  II  a  fallu  resilier  le  traite.  On 
devait  faire  un  batiment  elegamment  decore  pour  y  donner  des  concerts  et 
pour  y  installer  les  reunions  des  divers  jurys  de  P  Exposition.  Entrepreneur 
n’ayant  pu  conduire  a  fin  ses  travaux,  on  a  recule  devant  la  depense  a  faire. 
D’autre  part,  la  Commission  imperiale  a  trouve  qu’il  pouvait  y  avoir  la  une 
source  de  locations  tres  avantageuses.  A  la  place  d’un  batiment  elegant  et 
bien  decore,  elle  a  fait  elever  une  construction  des  plus  simples,  un  hangar,  et 
on  a  etabli  le  long  du  promenoir  un  veritable  bazar  de  vente  d’objets  de  bim- 
beloterie  ;  on  y  voyait  des  boutiques,  des  echoppes  dans  lesquelles  on  vendait 
des  mirlitons,  comme  a  la  foire  de  Saint-Cloud,  des  bijoux  faux,  de  la  verro- 
terie,  des  objets  de  bric-a-brac,  des  articles  a  25  centimes,  et  dans  lesquelles  un 
industriel  vendait  des  rossignols  d’imitation  qui  chantaient  tout  le  jour,  de  fa§on 
a  degouter  tous  ceux  qui  aiment,  comme  Romeo, 

“  Ce  doux  confident  de  P  amour.” 

On  lisait  dans  un  journal,  sous  le  titre  de  la  Porte  Suffren,  ce  qui  suit  : 

“  Ici  plus  de  pares,  plus  de  pavilions  dores,  plus  de  feeries,  plus  de  statues. 
Un  coin  de  la  banlieue  en  goguette  ;  des  bouillons,  des  cremeries,  des  bras¬ 
series,  des  buvettes  ;  les  pains  ronds  montent  en  pyramides  entre  les  demi- 
tasses  amoncelees  ;  les  assiettes  de  gateaux  entourent  les  colonnades  de  verres; 
l’odeur  des  jambons  donne  appetit.  Petits  etablissements,  petites  tables,  petites 
bourses.  La  chope  ne  coute  que  30  centimes,  et  e’est  une  jeune  fille  au  corsage 
bleu  qui  vous  la  sert. 

Un  immense  transparent  bariole  :  Concert  Suffren.  Rien  qui  rappelle  le 
pont  de  la  Belle-Poule  et  l’heroique  Bailli.  Une  grande  salle,  a  parqis  d’etoffe 
perse,  a  plafond  blanc  raye  de  bandes  roses  ;  au  fond,  la  scene.  A  l’entree, 
une  affiche  :  ‘Ce  soir,  Miles.  Maria  M. . .  et  Antonia  P...,  danseuses  de 
‘  Bruxelles.’  75  centimes  est  le  prix  d’une  consommation.  On  entre  pour 
rien  ;  il  est  vrai  qu’on  est  force  de  boire.” 

Dans  ce  batiment  exterieur,  dans  une  allee  parallele  au  promenoir  circulaire, 
dit  Me  Betolaud,  on  voyait  une  serie  de  petits  traiteurs,  vendant  du  vin  a 
1  sou  le  verre  et  la  tranche  de  jambon  a  2  sous.  La  venaient  en  foule  tous 
ceux  qui  voulaient  prendre  leur  repas  a  tres  bas  prix.  Ce  n’est  pas  la  partie 
elegante  des  promeneurs  qu’on  nous  avait  promise,  e’est  tout  le  contraire. 
Cette  partie  etait  assez  curieuse  a  voir,  une  fois  seulement  en  passant  ;  mais  on 
se  gardait  bien  d’y  revenir ;  e’etait  comme  une  Petite  Pologne  ou  le  quartier 
Mouffetard  de  l’Exposition. 

Enfin,  sur  le  promenoir  lui-meme,  en  face  des  restaurants  etrangers,  on  avait 
etabli  des  restaurateurs  et  limonadiers  franqais.  Assurement,  les  restaurateurs 
etrangers  etaient  loin  de  s’attendre  a  voir  s’etablir  en  face  d’eux  la  concurrence 
d’ etablissements  franqais.  En  effet,  ils  ont  loue  dans  des  sections  etrangeres, 
affectees  specialement  a  chaque  nation.  On  leur  a  impose  l’obligation  de  faire 
la  cuisine  a  la  mode  de  chaque  pays,  il  a  fallu  faire  venir  des  cuisiniers  et  un 
personnel  etranger. 

Le  prejudice  est  incontestable.  Les  experts  l’ont  apprecie,  et  le  Tribunal 
fera  justice  en  enterinant  le  rapport  des  experts. 
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Me  Armand  a  plaide  dans  Pinteret  des  restaurants  suisse,  ture 
et  tunisien. 

Me  Lefevre-Pontalis,  avocat  de  la  Commission  imperiale  de  l’Exposition, 
combat  la  demande  des  restaurateurs  etrangers  et  les  conclusions  du  rapport 
des  experts. 

Quels  sont  les  titres  en  vertu  desquels  les  demandeurs  se  presentent  ?  Ce 
sont  leurs  contrats  avec  les  commissions  etrangeres.  11s  doivent  prouver  que 
leurs  commissions  nationales  leur  ont  promis  la  creation  d’un  jardin  au  devant 
de  leurs  etablissements.  Ils  doivent  prouver  aussi  que  la  Commission  imperiale 
avait  pris  un  semblable  engagement  envers  les  commissions  etrangeres.  Voyons 
comment  ils  font  leur  preuve. 

J’ai  lu,  avec  la  plus  minutieuse  attention,  leurs  contrats  avec  les  commissions 
etrangeres.  Dans  aucun  de  ces  actes  il  n’est  fait  la  moindre  allusion  a  la 
creation  d’un  jardin,  au  droit  de  vue  sur  ce  jardin.  Pour  beaucoup  d’entre 
eux,  il  aurait  ete  impossible  de  le  leur  faire  esperer,  car  ils  ont  traite  (ceci  n’est 
pas  l’argument  le  moins  saisissant  du  proces)  posterieurement  a  la  construction 
de  la  salle  Suffren. 

La  construction  de  la  salle  Suffren  a  ete  decidee  par  un  acte  de  la  Com¬ 
mission  imperiale  qui  porte  la  date  du  10  decembre  1866.  On  n’en  a  jamais 
fait  mystere,  et  les  commissions  etrangeres  n’ont  pas  pu  ignorer  qu’elle  etait 
projetee.  Elle  a  ete  batie  dans  le  mois  de  fevrier  1867.  Le  traite  du  restau¬ 
rateur  italien  n’a  ete  realise  qu’en  fevrier,  le  cafe  turc  a  ete  concede  par  une 
lettre  du  19  mars.  Quant  au  cafe  tunisien,  le  traite  ne  porte  point  de  date, 
mais  il  fixe  l’entree  en  jouissance  du  15  au  20  mai,  d’ou  il  est  permis  de  con- 
clure  que  le  traite  est  posterieur  a  la  construction  de  la  salle,  posterieur  meme 
a  l’ouverture  de  l’Exposition. 

Les  demandeurs  pretendent,  a  defaut  de  titre  ecrit,  avoir  traite  sur  la  vue  de 
plans  qui  auraient  figure  un  jardin  circulaire  au  devant  de  leurs  etablissements 
futurs.  Pour  une  partie  d’entre  eux,  on  voit  que  c'etait  impossible.  Pour  les 
autres,  ils  n’en  font  aucune  preuve.  Aucun  plan  n’est  vise  ni  dans  leurs  traites 
particuliers,  ni  dans  aucun  arrangement  intervenu  entre  la  Commission  imperiale 
et  les  commissions  etrangeres.  La  Commission  imperiale  n’avait  accorde  a 
eelles-ci  que  des  espaces  determines  dans  l’interieur  du  palais,  il  n’etait  pas 
question  du  jardin. 

On  produit  un  plan  qui  indique  un  pare  continu.  On  pourrait  en  produire 
cent  autres.  La  precipitation  avec  laquelle  il  a  fallu  conduire  et  faire  reussir 
cette  grande  enterprise  de  l’Exposition  universelle  a  oblige  la  Commission 
a  changer  plus  d’une  fois  ses  projets.  C’est  a  mesure  des  demandes  qu’on  a 
successivement  decide  la  construction  de  toutes  ces  annexes,  de  tous  ces 
pavilions  etrangers  qui  n’ont  pas  ete  une  des  merveilles  les  moins  curieuses  de 
l’Exposition.  La  Commission  imperiale  s’erait  toujours  reserve  une  liberte 
absolue  de  disposer  du  vaste  terrain  qui  n’etait  pas  encore  le  pare  ainsi  qu’elle 
Pentendrait ;  elle  n’aurait  pu  aliener  sa  liberte  sans  courir  le  risque  d’echouer 
dans  son  oeuvre. 

Elle  n’est  done  pas  dans  la  situation  d’un  proprietaire  qui  aurait  donne  en 
location  une  maison  ayant  vue  sur  son  propre  jardin.  Je  comprends  qu’en 
pared  cas  on  ne  permette  pas  au  proprietaire  de  changer  la  destination  ou  la 
forme,  meme  accessoire,  de  la  chose  louee.  Mais  ici  le  pare  n’existait  pas  ; 
c’etait  un  vaste  terrain,  le  Champ  de  Mars,  qu’il  s’agissait  d’approprier  a 
l’Exposition  universelle.  La  Commission  imperiale  avait  le  droit  le  plus 
absolu  de  l’affecter  a  tous  les  usages  convenant  a  cette  destination. 

Mais,  disent  les  restaurateurs,  la  creation  de  la  salle  Suffren  a  etabli  une 
inegalite  choquante  entre  nous  et  nos  concurrents  ;  partout  ailleurs  les  cafes 
ont  vue  sur  le  pare.  C’est  vrai  ;  mais  cette  inegalite  se  retrouve  dans  les  prix 
de  location,  comme  dans  la  situation  meme.  On  a  divise  la  zone  des  restau¬ 
rateurs  en  diverses  categories,  dont  les  prix  de  location  varient  entre  100 
francs  et  30  francs  par  metre  superficiel.  Les  demandeurs  ont  tous  loue 
moyennant  le  minimum  du  prix,  30  francs  le  metre.  Ils  ne  doivent  done  pas 
s’etonner  qu’il  y  ait  eu  quelque  difference  entre  leurs  etablissements  et  ceux  de 
leurs  voisins. 
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Si  la  Commission  imperiale  avait  le  droit  de  construire  la  salle  Suffren,  a-t-  Action  by 
elle  du  moins  mal  use  de  son  droit  ?  a-t-elle  cause,  par  l’usage  meme  qu’elle  foreign  re- 
en  fait,  un  prejudice  quelconque  aux  demandeurs  ?  freshment 

Les  restaurateurs  pretendent  qu’en  interceptant  le  pare  au  devant  de  leurs  contractors 
etablissements,  on  a  force  tous  les  visiteurs  de  l’Exposition  a  passer  sous  le  imperial116 
promenoir  ;  qu’il  en  est  resulte  au  devant  de  leurs  vitrines  un  grand  encombre-  Commission, 
ment.  C’est  un  inconvenient  dont  ils  ne  peuvent  se  prendre  qu’a  eux-memes. 

Rien  ne  les  obligeait  a  placer  des  chaises  et  des  tables  sous  le  promenoir  ex- 
terieur.  Le  promenoir  ne  leur  avait  pas  ete  concede,  c’est  par  un  abus  evident 
qu’ils  y  avaient  etendu  leur  industrie. 

Ils  se  plaignent  encore  de  la  nature  des  diverses  industries  installees  dans 
les  boutiques  de  la  salle  Suffren,  en  face  de  leurs  vitrines.  On  avait,  disent-ils, 
promis  tout  autre  chose.  M.  Rouher  avait  ecrit  que  ces  salles  seraient  des- 
tinees  aux  reunions  du  jury  et  ameneraient  dans  le  voisinage  le  public  le  plus 
riche  et  le  plus  distingue.  Loin  de  la,  on  a  fait  de  ce  quartier  ce  qu’on  appelle 
le  quartier  Mouffetard  de  l’Exposition.  Yous  vous  rappelez  le  tableau 
pittoresque  que  l’adversaire  en  a  trace. 

II  y  a  dans  ce  tableau  beaucoup  d’imagination. 

Mais  aucun  engagement  n’a  ete  pris  envers  les  restaurateurs.  Si  M.  Rouher 
leur  a  ecrit  qu’on  avait  le  projet  d’installer  les  jurys  dans  la  salle  Suffren,  il  les 
a,  par  bienveillance,  mis  au  courant  du  projet  qui  etait  alors  celui  de  la  Com¬ 
mission,  et  qui  n’a  pu  se  realiser.  Ce  n’etait  pas  un  engagement  contracte. 

Le  Tribunal,  statuant  sur  les  conclusions  conformes  cle  M.  Judgment, 
l’avocat  imperial  Chevrier,  a  rendu  le  jugement  suivant : 

“Le  Tribunal, 

“  Attendu  que  les  plans  fournis  par  la  Commission  imperiale  de  l’Exposition 
universelles  aux  commissions  etrangeres  ont  servi  de  base  aux  traites  intervenus 
entre  celles-ci  et  les  restaurateurs  qui  occupaient  la  galerie  exterieure  de  l’Ex- 
position ; 

“  Attendu  que  ces  plans  indiquaient  au  devant  du  promenoir  couvert  l’eta- 
blissement  de  parterres  ; 

“  Que  Miggliavacca  et  consorts  ont  traite  avec  leurs  commissions  respectives, 
sous  la  foi  de  ce  projet  qui  leur  assurait  a  la  fois  l’air  et  le  jour  ; 

“  Attendu  que  nonobstant  cet  engagement,  deux  batiments  considerables  on 
ete  eleves  a  la  place  ou  devaient  se  trouver  les  parterres ; 

“  Attendu  qu’au  cours  de  cette  construction  et  en  reponse  aux  instantes 
reclamations  des  demandeurs,  la  Commission  imperiale,  pour  enlever  tout 
pretexte  a  leurs  plaintes,  leur  a  repondu  que  le  batiment  qui  les  privait  de 
lumiere,  etant  destine  aux  reunions  des  divers  jurys,  leur  fournirait  une 
clientele  riche  et  leur  causerait  plus  d’avantages  que  de  troubles  ; 

“Attendu  que  ces  diverses  promesses  ont  ete  meconnues  ; 

“  Que  la  construction  elevee  au  mepris  des  plans,  loin  de  servir  au  but 
indique,  a  ete  louee  a  un  restaurant  et  a  un  cafe-concert  ; 

“  Que  les  boutiques  placees  le  long  du  promenoir  couvert  ont  ete  occupees 
par  des  marchands  de  second  ordre,  et  dans  des  conditions  exterieures  de  nature 
a  nuire  aux  etablissements  voisins  ; 

Que  les  demandeurs  troubles  dans  leur  jouissance  sont  fondes  a  reclamer 
des  dommages-interets  contre  la  Commission  imperiale  ; 

“Attendu  que  les  experts  nommes  par  le  Tribunal  ont  fait  une  juste  appre¬ 
ciation  des  dommages-interets ; 

“  Qu’il  y  a  lieu  d’enteriner  purement  et  simplement  leur  rapport ; 

“  Mais  attendu  que  Bergeron  et  Gauvin  sont  debiteurs  pour  loyers  de  3,280 
francs  et  des  interets  de  cette  somme  de  jour  de  la  demande  ;  qu’il  y  a  lieu  de 
1  compenser  avec  l’indemnite  qui  leur  est  due  ; 

“  Attendu  que  la  saisie-gagerie  est  abandonnee ; 

“  Par  ces  motifs, 

“  Enterine  le  rapport  depose  au  greffe,  en  date  du  26  mars  1868  ;  condamne 
la  Commission  imperiale  a  payer,  a  titre  de  dommages-interets,  les  sommes  de 
18,000  francs  a  Bergeron  et  Gauvin,  toute  compensation  operee  avec  les 
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loyers;  de  13,000  francs  a  Scossa-Baggi,  de  19,000  francs  a  Miggliavacca,  de 
12,000  francs  a  Asker,  de  17,000  francs  a  Boitelet ; 

“  Condamne  Leplay,  es  noms  qu’il  agit,  aux  depens  ; 

“  Condamne  Bergeron  et  Gauvin  aux  frais  particuliers  de  1’instance  en  con- 
damnation  au  paiement  de  loyers  et  de  validite  de  saisie-gagerie.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE,  &C. 


Correspondence  between  the  Jurors  and  Henry  Cole,  Esq., 
Executive  Commissioner. 


Dear  Sir,  London,  May  20,  1867. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  forwarding  you  a  Testimonial  Letter 
signed  by  one  hundred  and  fifteen  Jurors  and  Associate  Jurors  of  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1867,  expressive  of  their  high  appreciation  of  the  able  and 
important  services  you  have  rendered  in  the  arrangement  and  administration 
of  the  British  Department. 

This  Testimonial  originated  with  a  number  of  gentlemen  acting  as  Jurors, 
to  whom  you  are  unknown  except  in  your  official  capacity  of  Executive 
Commissioner.  Witnessing  the  order  and  excellent  organization  manifest  in 
the  British  Department,  they  desired  in  leaving  Paris  to  testify  to  the  energy 
and  ability  which  had  placed  their  country  in  such  a  satisfactory  position. 

A  committee  was  formed,  with  Sir  S.  W.  Baker  as  chairman,  to  give  ex¬ 
pression  to  these  sentiments,  and  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  those  who 
have  taken  an  active  part  therein  to  find  how  warmly  their  efforts  have  been 
approved  by  so  many  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  countrymen. 

We  beg  also  to  enclose  letters  from  Lord  Hardinge,  Sir  William  Hutt, 
Professor  Tyndall,  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  gratifying  to  you. 

We  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Eaithfully  yours, 

A.  J.  Mundella, 

President  of  the  Nottingham  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  ^  Honorary 

Edward  Huth,  j  Secretaries. 

Vice-President  of  the  Pluddersfield 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

To  Henry  Cole,  Esq.,  C.B.,  See.,  See.,  See., 

Executive  Commissioner  for  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition. 


Sir,  Paris,  May  18,  1867. 

We,  the  undersigned  Jurors  and  Associate  Jurors,  of  the  Paris  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  1867,  beg  to  express  the  great  pleasure  we  have  felt  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  our  duties  facilitated  as  they  have  been  by  the  admirable  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  British  Executive,  and  especially  by  the  efficient  aid  which  you 
have  personally  afforded  to  us  in  the  discharge  of  the  arduous  task  which  we 
have  been  called  upon  to  perform  on  behalf  of  our  fellow  countrymen  and  the 
commercial  interests  of  Great  Britain. 

Having  now  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  general  arrangements 
of  the  various  departments  of  the  Exhibition,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  we  have 
just  reason  to  be  gratified  that  our  country  has  been  so  efficiently  represented 
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and  its  interests  in  the  vast  concourse  of  nations  so  carefully  looked  after,  Correspon- 
and  as  we  know  that  this  has  mainly  arisen  from  your  energetic  administra-  dence,  &c. 
tion  of  the  executive  duties  of  the  Commission,  we  feel  called  upon  before 
parting,  to  record  our  high  appreciation  of  the  services  you  have  rendered 
and  the  great  satisfaction  which  we  have  personally  felt. 

We  are,  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 


Manchester,  President  Group  4 
Class 

Cleveland,  President  9 

Dudley,  Juror  36 

Houghton,  Vice-President  2 
Gerald  Fitzgerald, 

Juror  10 

Bichard  Grosvenor, 

Vice-President  6 
Sackville  A.  Cecil, 

Associate  Juror  64 
J.  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth, 

Vice-President  10 
J.  Baillie  Cochrane, M.P., 
Vice-President 

Spencer  Cowper,  Juror  1  &  2 


S.  Vincent  1  &  2 

James  Fergusson  4 

Henry  Scott, 

Lt.-Coh,  R.E.  4 

B.  J.  Dane,  A.E.R.A.  5 

Julian  Marshall  5 

George  Clowes  6 

C.  Rivers  Wilson  6 

Warren  De  la  Bue, 

F.R.S.  7 

F.  Hankey  7 

Richard  Redgrave,  R.A.  8 

IP  A.  Bowler  8 

Hugh  W.  Diamond, 

M.D.,  F.S.A.  9 

C.  Gordon,  B.E.,  Bt.  Lt.- 

Col.,  C.B.  9 

J.  F.  Olliffe,  M.D.  1 1 


Chas.  Brooke,  M.A., 

F.R.S.  12 

A.  Strange,  Lt.-Col., 

F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.  12 
W.  Henry  Richards, 

Capt.,  R.N.,  F.R.S.  13 
A.  C.  Cooke,  Lt.-Col., 

R.E.,  F.R.G.S.  13 


J.  H.  Pollen  14 

M.  Digby  Wyatt,  F.S.A.  15 
E.  W.  Cooke,  R.A.,  F.R.S.  1 6 
Henry  Chance  1 6 

Peter  Graham  18 

J.  G.  Crace  19 

Geo.  Wostenholm  20 

Chas.  Asprey  20 

Percy  W.  Doyle,  C.B.  21 
Charles  Frodsham  23 

Alfred  P.  Ryder,  C.B., 

R.N.  Rear  Admiral  24 
William  Odling,  M.D.  25 


Class 


J.  M.  Stanley  26 

Fitzmaurice  West  26 

Wm.  Spotten  28 

G.  Wallis  28 

W.  Morris  29 

Edward  Huth  30 

H.  S.  Way  30 

B.  S.  Phillips  31 

W.  II.  Clabburn  32 

F.  P.  Ho  are  32 

Daniel  Biddle  33 

Thomas  Ball  33 

A.  J.  Mundella,  F.R.G.S.  34 
J.  H.  Hudson,  Lt.-Col.  35 


W.  Gordon,  Major- 

General,  K.C.B.,  R.E.  37 
C.  Dickson,  Major- 

General,  C.B.,  R.A.  37 
Saml.  W.  Baker,  F.R.G.S.  38 


Edw.  Page  38 

P.  L,  Simmonds,  F.S.S.  41 
Wyville  Thompson, 

F.RS.  42  . 

J.  Michael,  M.S.C.  42 

Thomas  Thompson,  F.R.S.  43 
E,  Frankland,  F.R.S.  44 
Charles  A.  Cameron, 

MD  ,  Ph.  D.  45 

John  Forbes  Watson, 

A  M.,  F.R.S.  46 
C.  Le  Neve  Foster  47 

Jacob  Wilson  48 

Thomas  Webb  48 

H.  Fane  Keane,  Col.  49 

J.  Be  van  Edwards,  Major, 

R.E.  49 

Chandos  W.  Iioskyns  50 


Lyon  Playfair,  C.B., 

F.R.S.  51 
Thomas  C.  Archer, F.R.S.  51 
J.  Scott  Russell,  M.A., 

F.R.S.  52 

Fred.  Beaumont,  Capt., 

R.E.  52 

Robert  Mallet,  M.J.C.E.  53 


John  Anderson  53  &  54 

Reginald  D.  Marshall  55 
Matthew  Curtis  56 

R.  Lloyd  56 

Peter  Tait,  D.L.  57 

Ponsonby  Cox,  Capt.,  R.E.  57 
Charles  B.  Ewart,  Lt.- 

Col.,  R.E.  58 
WyndHAm  S.  Portal  59 

R  2 
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Class 


W.  H.  Brookfield  59 

George  Norgate  Hooper  61 
Minton  Campbell  61 

John  Fenn,  Capt.  62 

James  E.  McConnell, 

M.J.C.E.  63 
Donald  Campbell  63 

C.  Wheatstone,  F.R.S.  64 
CharlesHuttonGregory, 

V.P.,  Inst.  C.E.  65 
A.  W.  Clarke,  Major, 

R.E.  65 

Fred.  Arrow,  Capt.  66 

Joseph  Woolley,  LL.D.  68 
J.  Druce  67 

Charles  Woolloton  67 

George  Moffatt,  M.P.  72 
Eric  Baker  72 


Class 

H,  G.  Howard  73 

Edwd.  L.  Beckwith  73 

J.  Cockerell,  Capt.  75 

J.  W.  Balfour,  M.D., 

Prof,  of  Botany  83 
Joseph  D.  Hooker, 

F.R.S.  87 
James  Veitcii  88 

Edmund  C.  Johnson  89 

W.  Rogers,  M.A.  90 

M.  Mitchell,  M.A.  90 

Nassau  J.  Senior  91 

John  Fowler 
George  Birdwood,  M.D., 

Commissioner  for  Bombay 
Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B. 

A.  W.  Hofmann,  F.R.S. 


To  Henry  Cole,  Esq.,  C.B.,  &c.,  & c., 
71,  Champs  Ely  sees. 


Gentlemen,  South  Kensington  Museum,  May  24,  1867. 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  20th  May,  inclosing  a  letter  signed 
by  the  Duke  of  Manchester  and  other  Jurors  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  I 
enclose  an  answer  to  it,  which  I  request  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  trans¬ 
mit  to  His  Grace  and  the  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  have  done  me 
so  much  honour. 

Thanking  you  for  your  own  letter,  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your  faithful  and  obedient  Servant, 

Henry  Cole. 

Messrs.  Mundella  and  Huth. 


My  Lord  Duke,  South  Kensington  Museum,  May  24,  1867. 

I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  the  very  flattering  letter  signed 
by  your  Grace  and  other  British  Jurors,  which  you  have  been  so  kind 
as  to  address  to  me,  and  I  propose  to  transmit  it  to  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  accept  it  as  satisfactory  evidence  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  judges  the  most  competent,  the  officer  intrusted  with  the 
chief  executive  functions  in  Paris  has  done  his  duty. 

Whilst  I  request  your  Grace  to  thank  the  J urors  heartily  fur  this  testimony 
to  my  own  services,  I  request  you  to  tell  them  that  the  punctual  opening  of 
the  British  portion  of  the  Exhibition  at  the  time  announced,  a  month  earlier 
than  the  usual  date  with  International  Exhibitions,  and  after  a  season  so 
severe  that  the  works  were  often  stopped,  is  as  much,  due  to  the  exertions 
of  the  Exhibitors  as  to  those  of  my  own  staff. 

Though  great  the  ability,  and  extensive  the  experience,  and  untiring  the 
zeal  of  the  gentlemen  who  assisted  me  in  my  executive  duties,  these  were 
more  than  equalled  by  the  fortitude  and  patience  of  the  British  Exhibitors, 
an  army  of  volunteers,  exceeding  three  thousand  in  number.  It  may  indeed 
be  said  that  the  Exhibitors’  compliance  with  difficult  rules  was  beyond  all 
praise. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lord  Duke, 

Your  Grace’s  obedient  humble  Servant, 

Henry  Cole, 

To  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester. 
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APPENDIX  (Y.) 


Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington, 
London,  W. 


Lord  Presidents  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

The  Right  Honourable  Earl  Granville,  K.G.  April  1865. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  op  Buckingham  and  Chandos.  July  1866. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  March  1867. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon.  Dec.  1868. 

Vice-Presidents  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

The  Right  Honourable  H.  A.  Bruce,  M.P.  April  1865. 

The  Right  Honourable  H.  T.  S.  Corry,  M.P.  July  1866. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Robert  Montagu,  M.P.  March  1867. 
The  Right  Honourable  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.  Dec.  1868. 


Staff. 

Executive  for  organizing  the  Exhibition. 
Offices — 71,  Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees. 


Executive  Commissioner 
Assistant  Executive  Commissioners 

Secretary  - 
Chief  Clerks 
Interpreter  - 
Clerks  - 


Accountant  .... 

Assistant  in  Paris 
Book-Keeper  - 

Engineer  and  Superintendent  of 
Buildings  and  Park. 

Superintendent  of  Architectural 
Works. 

Draughtsmen  - 

General  Superintendent  for  reception 
of  Goods,  Traffic,  &c. 

Assistants  - 
Assistant  for  Transport 
Superintendent  for  Classification 
Arrangement  - 


Superintendent  for  Machinery  Sec¬ 
tion  (not  in  motion). 
Superintendent  of  Machinery  in 
motion. 

Assistant  - 


Henry  Cole,  C.B. 

R.  A.  Thompson  and  P.  Cunliffe 
Owen. 

R.  G.  Wylde. 

E.  P.  Bartlett  ;  A.  J.  R.  Trendell. 
C.  A.  Pierce. 

A.  H.  Gasparini  ;  H.  M.  Cundall 
W.  L.  Pringle  ;  J.  S.  Iiiwin  ; 
T.  Durkin. 

A.  L.  Simkins. 

T.  A.  Bowler. 

H.  W.  Williams. 

Captain  Resting,  R.E. 

Gilbert  Redgrave. 

G.  Rooke  ;  2nd  Corp.  Williamson,. 

R.E. ;  Lance- Corp.  Hale,  R.E. 
Lieut.-Col.  Ewart,  R.E. 

R.  Maynard;  Wentworth L. Cole. 
C.  B.  Worsnop. 

T.  Wright. 

G.  Wallis  ;  W.  Matchwick  ;  C.  T. 
Thompson;  A.  S.  Bury;  C.  T. 
Townshend. 

H.  Sandham. 

Captain  Beaumont,  R.E. 

P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  Junior. 
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Superintendent  for  General  Comple¬ 
tion  and  Labelling. 

General  Superintendent  for  Fine 
Arts  and  History  of  Labour. 
Assistants  (Fine  Arts)  - 
Assistants  (History  of  Labour)  - 
Catalogue — Editor  - 

Compiler  of  Statistics  - 
Superintendent  of  Publication  - 
Superintendents  of  Typographical 
Collections. 


Superintendent  of  Collections  of 
Modern  Plate  and  Stained  Glass. 
Superintendent  of  Agricultural  Ma¬ 
chinery  at  the  Champ  de  Mars  and 
at  Billancourt,  &c. 

Assistant 

Superintendents  of  War  Material 
Army 

Marine  - 

Assistant 
Trinity  House  - 
Superintendent  of  Marine  Objects 
exhibited. 

Superintendent  of  the  Testing  House 
for  Heating,  Lighting,  &c. 
Assistant  - 

Secretary  for  Juries  and  Reports 
Assistant  - 

French  Agent  in  Paris 
Office  Keeper  at  71,  Champs  Elysees, 
Paris. 

Messenger  - 


Captain  Hichens,  R.E. 

S.  Redgrave. 

Captain  Hichens,  R.E. ;  F.  R.  Fowke. 
G.  Wallis  ;  C.  B.  Worsnop. 

G.  F.  Buncombe. 

H.  R.  Lack. 

J.  Cundall. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Brookfield 
(Books)  ;  C.  A.  Collins  (Period¬ 
icals)  ;  A.  S.  Cole  (Musical). 
Assistant,  H.  Vernon. 

A.  S.  Cole. 

B.  T.  Brandreth  Gibbs. 


A.  Piolaine. 

War  Office.  Captain  Douglas  Gal- 
ton,  C.B.,  Chairman  of 
Special  Committee. 

Col.  Younghusband,  R.A. 
Admiralty.  The  Comptroller  of  the 
Navy. 

C.  L.  M‘Hardy. 

Captain  Close. 

Capt.  Hore,  R.N.,  Naval  Attache  to 
the  British  Embassy. 

Captain  Webber,  R.E. 

W.  T.  Rowden. 

Capt.  Donnelly,  R.E. 

G.  C.  T.  Bartley. 

E.  Cappe. 

H.  Morphew. 

J.  Peachy. 


British  Executive  Staff  in  Paris  after  July  1. 


Executive  Commissioner 
Assistant  Executive  Commissioner 

Secretary  - 

Occasional  Clerks  for  Correspondence 

Clerk  for  Translations 
Assistant  Clerks  - 
Assistant  Book-Keeper  in  Paris 
Secretary  for  the  Juries 

Occasional  Assistants  - 
General  Superintendent  at  the  Champ 
de  Mars. 

Superintendent  of  Admiralty  Exhibits 
and  Boats. 

Engineer  - 

Superintendent  of  Works  and  Build¬ 
ings. 

Assistant  - 

Superintendent  of  Machinery 
Assistant  -  - 


Henry  Cole,  C.B. 

R.  A.  Thompson  ;  P.  Cunliffe 
Owen. 

R.  G.  Wylde. 

A.  J.  R.  Trendell  ;  A.  S.  Cole  j 
T.  Chesman. 

C.  A.  Pierce. 

T.  Durkin;  J.  Parsey;  J.  S.  Irwin. 
T.  A.  Bowler. 

Captain  Donnelly,  R.E. 

G.  C.  T.  Bartley  ;  E.  P.  Bartlett. 
Col.  Younghusband,  R.A. 

Capt.  Hore,  R.N. 

J.  Gee,  R.N. 

Capt.  Webber,  R.E. 

P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  Junior. 

Captain  Beaumont,  R.E, 

Corporal  Hale,  R.E. 
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Superintendent  for  the  Industrial 
Sections. 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Building,  Park,  and  La¬ 
bourers. 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Marine 
Shed,  &c. 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Fine  Art 
and  History  of  Labour  Galleries. 

Principal  Attendant  - 
Assistants  - 

Superintendent  of  the  Testing  House 

Assistants  for  conducting  Experiments 

Attendant  in  Charge  of  Testing  House 

Superintendent  of  Agricultural  Ma¬ 
chinery  at  the  Champ  de  Mars  and 
Special  Commissioner  at  Billan- 
court. 

Assistant  - 


Officer  in  Charge  of  Munitions  of 
War  Sheds  and  Barrack  Hut 


In  Charge  of  Ordnance  Survey  and 
Geological  Maps. 

Superintendent  of  Fire  Arrangements 
Assistant  - 


Superintendent  of  Police 
Assistant  - 

13  Police  Guardians. 
Superintendent  for  Visits  of  Artizans 
Secretary  - 

Office  Keeper  - 

Messengers  - 


T.  A.  Wright. 
A.  S.  Bury. 


C.  T.  Townshend. 

F.  R.  Fowke. 

W.  F.  Key. 

H.  Coles  ;  J.  Lidford. 

Capt.  Webber,  R.E. 

W.  T.  Rowden  ;  Staff  Serjt.-Major 
Laverty. 

G.  Rooke. 

B.  T.  Brandreth  Gibbs. 


A.  Piolaine. 

Colonel  Younghusband,  R.A. 

Staff  Serjt.  Cox,  R.A. ;  Serjt. 
Henderson,  R.H.A. ;  Serjt. 
Skerret,  R.H.A.;  Serjt.  Brown, 
R.A. ;  Serjt.  M‘Canlis,  R.A. ; 
Corp.  Donaldson,  R.A. 
Corporal  Montgomery,  R.E. 

Lieut.-Col.  Ewart,  R.E. 

Capt.  Webber,  R.E. 

Serjt.  Morris,  R.E. ;  Sapper 
Jackson  ;  Sapper  Nellis. 

D.  Howie. 

J.  Steed. 

Lieut.-Col.  Ewart,  R.E. 

M.  IIaussoullier. 

J.  Morphew. 

J.  Peachy  ;  A.  Casburn  ;  P.  Cas- 
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Memorandum  on  tlie  Differences  between  the  Paris  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  1867  and  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855. 

( Prepared  in  November  1866.) 

See  House  of  Commons  Paper,  20th  June  1867,  No.  379. 

(A.)  In  1855,  the  space  occupied  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  Colonies 
inside  the  various  buildings  was  183,000  square  feet ,  of  which  14,184  square  feet 
were  devoted  to  Fine  Arts.  There  were  1,854  exhibitors.  In  1867,  225,740 
square  feet  are  assigned  to  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  main  building,  of 
which  the  Fine  Arts  occupy  7,625  square  feet.  An  additional  space  of  54,864 
square  feet  is  provided  by  the  erection  of  seven  supplementary  buildings  in  the 
park,  giving  a  total  of  280,604  square  feet.  There  will  be  about  2,500  exhi¬ 
bitors.  [There  were  4,755.] 

(B.)  In  1855,  the  flooring  and  decoration,  counters,  blinds,  waterclosets, 
and  other  fittings,  and  the  staff  for  cleaning  and  arranging,  were  provided  by 
the  French  authorities.  In  1867,  all  these,  except  flooring  and  blinds  in  Fine 
Arts,  have  to  be  provided  by  foreign  nations. 

(C.)  The  cost  of  erecting  the  several  supplementary  buildings  in  the  park, 
and  the  cost  of  planting  and  charge  of  the  grounds  in  the  park,  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  wharf,  partially  of  the  tunnel,  and  the  buildings  near  the  Seine  are 
thrown  upon  each  foreign  country. 

(D.)  In  1855,  the  Exhibition  was  arranged  into  30  classes  which  were  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  buildings.  In  1867,  the  Exhibition  is  subdivided  into  85 
classes  which  are  rigidly  fixed  in  certain  parts  of  the  buildings,  whereby 
increased  expense  and  difficulty  are  entailed. 

(E.)  In  1855,  there  was  no  Exhibition  of  ancient  “  Objets  d'Art .”  In 

1867  there  is  to  be  one,  which  entails  cost  and  grave  responsibility. 

(F.)  In  1855,  foreign  nations  were  not  invited  to  co-operate  in  musical 
performances.  In  1867  they  are  so  invited. 

(G.)  In  1855  the  jurors  and  associates  for  the  United  Kingdom  were  59. 
In  1867  there  will  be  85  jurors  besides  associates.  [There  were  146.] 

(H.)  In  1855  the  British  Executive  caused  19  special  reports  to  be  prepared. 
In  1867,  probably  85  at  least  of  such  reports  will  have  to  be  prepared,  and  it 
is  most  desirable  they  should  be  published  as  early  as  possible  after  the  opening 
of  the  Exhibition,  in  order  to  be  useful  in  it.  [There  were  87  Reports  pub¬ 
lished.] 

(I.)  In  1855,  the  expenses  of  the  transit  of  goods  were  defrayed  mutually  by 
the  French  and  British  authorities,  but  in  1867  no  allowances  are  made. 

(K.)  In  1855  the  War  Department,  the  Admiralty,  the  Trinity  House,  the 
Treasury  as  respects  printing,  and  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  were  but 
slightly  represented,  if  at  all,  but  in  1867  they  will  be  fully  represented. 

(L.)  In  1855  there  was  no  Royal  Commission  to  advise  on  the  Exhibition, 
and  to  give  it  importance. 

In  1867  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  been  advised  to  issue  a  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion,  presided  over  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  composed 
of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  personages  of  the  kingdom,  added  to  which 
is  a  numerous  body  of  Associate  Commissioners. 

(M.)  These  are  the  principal  differences  in  the  two  Exhibitions  which  will 
lead  to  much  increased  expenditure,  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  even  with 
all  economy,  instead  of  the  40,000/.  which  was  spent  in  1855,  the  present 
Exhibition  is  likely  to  cost  90,000/.,  besides  the  cost  of  War  and  Admiralty 
exhibits.* 

Henry  Cole, 

26th  November  1866.  Executive  Commissioner. 


*  The  unforeseen  contingencies  arising  from  the  overflowing  of  the  Seine,  the  precau¬ 
tions  against  fire  in  the  Fine  Art  section,  the  assistance  to  the  visits  of  artizans,  law 
expenses,  &c.,  cost  upwards  of  13,000/. 
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PARIS  UNIVERSAL 
Financial  Statement 


Receipts. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1865-6.  Amount  voted 

- 

5,000 

0  0 

1866-7. 

- 

62,000 

0  0 

1867-8. 

- 

49,650 

0  0 

116,650 

0 

0(a) 

Heads  op  Service. 

Internal  fittings 

- 

16,100 

0  0 

Supplementary  buildings  « 

- 

23,065 

0  0 

Ancient  and  modern  art 

- 

11,050 

0  0 

Exhibition  by  Government  Depart- 

11,490 

0  0 

ments. 

Management 

- 

14,755 

0  0 

House  and  office  expenses  - 

- 

17,190 

0  0 

Jurors  *-  -  - 

- 

12,000 

0  0 

Transport  - 

- 

8,250 

0  0 

Royal  Commission  - 

- 

2,750 

0  0 

116,650 

0 

0(a) 

1868.  To  sale  of  furniture, 

old  fittings,  &c. 

,  for  \ 

which  a  vote  will  be  taken  - 

- 

-/ 

1,942 

2 

2 

1869.  By  imprest  from  civil  contingencies  - 

- 

7,000 

0 

0 

Total 

- 

- 

125,592 

2 

2 

(a)  The  original  estimate  sent  to  the  Treasury  was  for  128,315/.,  but  the 
Treasury  deducted  the  10  per  cent,  proposed  for  contingencies.  (See  Cor¬ 
respondence  laid  before  Parliament,  House  of  Commons  Paper,  No.  379,  printed 
20th  June  1867,  p.  15.) 
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EXHIBITION  OF  1867. 

up  to  April  1869. 


Expenditure. 

1865-6. 

1866-7. 

1867-8. 

1868-9. 

Total. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Internal  fittings 

110 

16  9 

9,751  3  9 

9,530 

9 

I 

— 

19,392 

9 

7 

Buildings  - 

— 

12,550  11  1 

11,743 

16 

3 

635 

8 

6 

24,929 

15 

10 

Ancient  and 

modern  art. 

— 

7,282  13  11 

3,406 

18 

1 

78 

1 

8 

10,767 

13 

8 

Exhibition  by 
Government 
Departments. 

~ 

7,312  18  4 

4,802 

11 

5 

3,023 

2 

0 

15,138 

11 

9 

Management  - 

— 

2,371  12  10 

8,532 

11 

10 

— 

10,904 

4 

8(6) 

House  and  office 
expenses. 

505 

17  7 

8,476  16  10 

11,933 

8 

7 

1,246 

17 

5 

22,163 

0 

5(6) 

Jurors 

— 

35  5  0 

11,497 

1 

2 

334 

13 

0 

11,866 

19 

2 

Transport 

— 

3,348  14  2 

3,438 

19 

10 

916 

17 

10 

7,704 

11 

10 

Royal  Commis¬ 
sion. 

233 

13  11 

822  19  0 

568 

5 

10 

6 

0 

0 

1,630 

18 

9 

850 

8  3 

51,952  14  11 

65,454 

2 

1 

6,241 

0 

5 

124,498 

5  8(c) 

Balance  in  hands  of  Pi 

jymaster 

•  General 

- 

1,093 

16 

6 

125,592 

2 

2 

(6)  The  same  officers,  at  different  periods  of  the  Exhibition,  were  employed  according  to  the 
emergencies,  sometimes  in  the  office,  and  sometimes  in  the  Exhibition  building.  The  total  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  two  heads  of  service,  taken  together,  approximates  closely  to  the  sum  taken  in 
the  estimates. 

(c)  From  this  sum  should  be  deducted  the  value  of.  fittings,  &c.,  returned  from  Paris, 
amounting  to  4,344/.,  which  will  be  surrendered  to  the  Exchequer,  reducing  the  total  expen¬ 
diture  to  120,154/.,  being  8,161/.  within  the  original  estimate  of  128,315/. 

A.  L.  Simkins, 

Accountant. 
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Financial  Details. 

Executive  and  Secretarial  Staff. 

Total. 

£  5.  d. 

3,385  14  1 

300  0  0 

356  0  6 

706  19  3 

807  3  0 

629  Z  6 

1,877  15  0 
277  14  0 

132  2  2 

327  15  8 

176  14  9 


Henry  Cole,  C.B.,  Executive  Commissioner: 

Salary  at  the  rate  of  7  50/.  per  annum,  from 
April  1865  to  April  1869  . 

Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  . 

Macleod,  Norman ,  Assistant  Secretary,  Science 
and  Art  Department : 

Gratuity  for  general  assistance 
Donnelly,  J.  F.  D.,  Capt.,  R.E.,  Secretary  for  the 
Juries  : 

Gratuity  .... 
Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance 

B.  A.  Thompson,  Assistant  Executive  Commis 
sioner : 

Gratuity  .... 
Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance 

P.  Cunliffe  Owen ,  Assistant  Executive  Commis 
sioner : 

Gratuity  .... 
Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance 

Festing,  E.  JR.,  Capt.  R.E.,  Engineer  and  Super 
intendent  of  Buildings  and  Park  : 

Gratuity  .... 
Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance 

/?.  G.  Wylde,  Secretary  to  Executive  Commis¬ 
sion: 

Salary  at  the  rate  of  500/.  per  annum, *  from 
October  1865  to  April  1869. 

Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  . 

Duncombe,  G.  F.,  Editor  of  Catalogue: 

Payment  for  editorship  and  translations  of 
catalogue  and  commercial  notes 
Bartley,  G.  C.  T.,  Assistant  Secretary  for  J uries 
and  Reports; 

Gratuity  .  ... 

Travelling  and  personal  expenses 

A.  L .  Simkins,  Accountant: 

Gratuity  ... 
Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance 

H.  W.  Williams,  Book-keeper: 

Gratuity  .... 
Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance 


£  s.  d. 


3,000  0  0 

385  14  1 


300  0  0 

56  0  6 


500  0  0 

206  19  3 


500  0  0 

307  3  0 


500  0  0 

129  3  6 


,750  0  0 

377  15  0 


107  15  0 

24  7  2 


300  0  0 

27  15  8 


150  0  0 

26  14  9 


Salary  of  450/.  as  Inspector  of  Science  and  Art  Schools  surrendered. 
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Secretarial  Staff. 


— 

Total. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

Bartlett ,  E.  F. : 

Gratuity  ..... 

75  0  0 

Extra  work . 

22  5  0 

Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  . 

129  8  0 

226  13  0 

Trended,  A.  J.  B. 

Salary 

238  4  3 

Gratuity  .  . 

25  0  0 

Extra  work  ..... 

122  7  0 

Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  . 

49  16  2 

435  7  5 

Bowler,  T.  A.: 

Gratuity  ..... 

100  0  0 

Extra  work ..... 

0  15  0 

Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  . 

169  19  ll 

270  14  14 

Che  smart,  T. : 

Gratuity  ..... 

50  0  0 

Extra  work  .... 

30  19  2 

Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  . 

74  19  1 

- - . 

155  18  3 

Pierce,  C.  A. : 

Gratuity  ..... 

75  0  0 

Extra  work  ..... 

31  9  10 

Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  . 

142  3  6 

248  13  4 

Gasparini,  A.  H. 

Salary  from  September  1866  to  March  1867  . 

96  13  4 

Extra  work  ..... 

45  15  0 

Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  . 

19  16  9 

162  4  1 

Cundall,  H.  M. : 

Salary  ..... 

121  13  5 

Extra  work  .... 

1  19  2 

Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  . 

42  8  1 

166  0  8 

Parsey,  John : 

Salary  ..... 

150  13  9 

Extra  work  .... 

53  15  3 

Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  . 

22  6  2 

Durkin,  T.  : 

— 

226  15  0 

Salary  from  J  an  u  ary  to  November  1867 

74  19  7 

Extra  work . 

17  2  4 

Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  . 

76  4  8 

Irwin,  John  S.  : 

168  6  7 

Salary  from  May  6  to  August  2,  1867 

19  6  0 

Extra  work ..... 

0  14  0 

Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  . 

13  11  6 

* 

33  11  6 
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Professional  and  Occasional  Assistance. 


Atlee,  F. : 

Pee  for  services  in  connexion  with  visits  of 
artizans  ..... 
Beaumont ,  F .,  Capt.,  R.E.,  Superintendent  of  Ma¬ 
chinery  in  motion: 

Pees  for  services  .... 
Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  . 

Beck ,  Bev.  J. : 

Pee  for  services  .... 
Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  . 

Black,  C.  C. : 

Translations  .... 

Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  . 

Brookfield,  Bev.  W.  H .,  Superintendent  of  Typo¬ 
graphical  collection: 

Pees  for  services  .... 
Travelling  expenses  cand  personal  allowance  . 

Bury,  Alfred  S.,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Building,  Park,  and  Labourers : 

Salary  from  Sept.  5,  1865,  to  Dec.  13,  1867  . 
Extra  work  from  June  1866  to  November 
1867  ..... 

Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  . 

Cappe,  E.,  Agent  at  Paris  : 

Salary  from  Sept.  1866  to  Dec.  1868 
Cote,  A.  S.,  Superintendent  of  Collections  of  Mo¬ 
dern  Plate  and  Stained  Glass: 

Gratuity  and  extra  work 

Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  . 

Cole,  Wentworth  L.,  Assistant  Superintendent  for 
reception  of  Goods  and  Traffic: 

Pees  for  services  .... 
Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  . 

Collins,  C.  A,,  Superintendent  of  Collection  of 
Periodicals : 

Pees  for  services  .... 
Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  , 

Cundall,  Joseph : 

Pee  for  arrangement  of  photographs  • 

Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  . 

Davies,  J.  S.,  Lieut.,  R.E.: 

Pees  for  services  .... 
Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  . 

Day,  Martin : 

Salary  ..... 
Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  . 


— 

£ 

s. 

d. 

• 

• 

596 

16 

0 

230 

0 

5 

14 

14 

0 

11 

14 

0 

87 

12 

0 

14 

15 

3 

212 

0 

0- 

8 

15 

10 

282 

1 

1 

25 

16 

4 

114 

8 

3 

• 

• 

117 

2 

0 

200 

15 

0 

168 

0 

0 

18 

17 

8 

84 

0 

0 

9 

15 

0 

6 

15 

0 

13 

7 

6 

45 

0 

0 

7 

7 

6 

11 

12 

2 

24 

7 

3 

Total. 

£  s.  d. 

52  10  0 

826  16  5 

26  8  0 

102  7  3 


220  15  10 


422  5  8 

468  0  0 

317  17  0 

186  17  8 

93  15  0 

20  2  6 

52  7  6 

35  19  5 
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Professional  and  Occasional  Assistance — continued. 


Dunning ,  T. : 

Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  . 
Ewart ,  C.  B.,  Lieut.-Col.,  R.E.,  General  Super¬ 
intendent  at  Champ  de  Mars  up  to  1st  July  : 
Fees  for  services  .... 
Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  . 

Foster ,  P.  Le  Neve ,  Jun.,  Assistant  for  Works  and 
Buildings : 

Salary  in  Paris  from  March  to  August  23, 
1867  . 

Travelling  expenses  .  .  • 

Fowke,  F.  JR. ,  Assistant  for  Fine  Arts  and  History 
of  Labour  Galleries  : 

Salary  ..... 
Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  . 

Gee ,  J.,  R.N.,  Engineer: 

Personal  allowance  from  13th  May  to  8th  No¬ 
vember  1867  .... 


£  s.  d. 


208  0  0 
118  13  9 


Total. 

£  s.  d. 
14  19  4 

326  13  9 


114  6  3 

1  11  3 


146  13  4 

49  2  2 


115  17  6 

195  15  6 

106  16  0 


Gibbs,  B.  T.  Brandreth,  Superintendent  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Machinery : 

Fee  for  services 

Expenses  incurred  on  agricultural  implements 
Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  . 

Groser,  W.  G.,  Storekeeper: 

Gratuity  ..... 

Haussoullier ,  M.,  Secretary  for  visits  of  Arti- 
zans: 

Fees  for  services  .... 
Amounts  paid  for  occasional  Interpreters, 
translations,  &c.  . 

Hichens,  W.,  Capt.,  R.E.,  Superintendent  for 
General  completion  and  Labelling: 

Fees  for  services  .... 
Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  . 

Hoare,  J.  P.,  Supplemental  Juror: 

Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  . 
Hore ,  E.,  Capt.,  R.N.,  Superintendent  of  Trinity 
House  Exhibits: 

Fee  for  services  .... 

Lack,  H.  B.,  Compiler  of  Statistics  : 

Fee  for  compilation  of  statistical  and  commer¬ 
cial  notes  .... 

Laverty,  J.,  Staff  Serjeant-Major:  Assistant  for 
Conducting  Experiments : 

Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  . 
Letrosne ,  P.,  Architect: 

Fee  for  superintending  works  . 

Lloyd,  H.,  Assistant  Storekeeper: 

Gratuity  .  ,  . 


100  o  o 

11  13  3 

41  2  3 


129  0  0 

49  7  9 


237  0  0 

22  4  9 


152  15  6 

150  0  0 


178  7  9 

259  4  9 
37  0  0 

105  0  0 

195  6  0 

30  13  11 
180  0  0 
50  0  0 
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Professional  and  Occasional  Assistance — continued. 


Me  Hardy,  C.  McL .,  Assistant  for  War  Material: 
Gratuity  .  ... 

Personal  allowance,  travelling,  and  other  ex¬ 
penses  .  .  . 

Malby  8f  Sons : 

Travelling  expenses 
Matchwick ,  W. : 

Compiling  statistics  for  catalogue 
Maynard,  R. :  R.  N.  R.,  Superintendent  for  recep¬ 
tion  of  Goods  : 

Salary  from  February  15th  to  April  12th,  1867 
Travelling  expenses 

Piolaine,  Augustus,  Assistant  at  Billancourt : 

Salary  from  1st  March  to  29th  November  1867 
Travelling  expenses 

Redgrave,  Gilbert  R.,  Superintendent  of  Architec¬ 
tural  Works  : 

Fees  for  services  ... 

Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  . 

Redgrave,  Samuel,  Superintendent  for  Fine  Arts 
and  History  of  Labour  : 

Fees  for  services  .... 
Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  . 

Rowden,  W.  T.,  Assistant  for  conducting  Experi¬ 
ments  : 

Salary  . 

Travelling  expenses 

Rundell,  J.  B. : 

Gratuity  ..... 
Extra  work 

Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  . 

Sandford,  Sir  F.  R. : 

Fee  for  services 

Sandham,  Henry',  Superintendent  for  Machinery 
not  in  Motion : 

Payment  as  Delegate 

Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  . 

Seed,  W.,  War  Department: 

Gratuity  .  .... 

Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  » 

Stone ,  J.  W.  : 

Payment  for  arranging  war  materials 
Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  . 

Sullivan,  A.  S. : 

Fees  for  attendances 
Terrier ,  Charles,  Architect  : 

Salary  and  expenses  to  1,8th  February  1868. 


£  s.  d. 
150  0  0 

118  3  10 


Total. 


134  8 

• 

0 

6  5 

0 

119  10 

0 

7  18 

7 

154  0 

0 

152  2 

3 

232  0 

0 

103  1 

7 

204  0 

0 

2  3 

5 

25  0 

0 

27  15 

0 

8  7 

3 

52  10 

0 

85  16 

0 

54  4 

0 

33  18 

8 

25  0 

0 

5  1 

10 

•  , 

• 

£  s.  d. 


268  3  10 

16  16  0 
23  0  0 


140  13  0 

127  8  7 

306  2  3 

335  1  7 

206  3  5 

61  2  3 

100  0  0 

138  6  0 

88  2  8 

30  1  10 

29  8  0 

128  4  3 
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Professional  and  Occasional  Assistance — cont. 


Thompson,  C.  Thurston  : 

Fee  for  arrangement  of  photographs 
Townshend,  C.  T.,  Assistant  in  Marine  Shed  : 
Salary  to  December  1867 
Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  . 

Treitt,  Mo  ns. : 

Legal  expenses  .  .  • 

Vernon,  Henry : 

Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  . 
Wallis ,  George,  Assistant  Superintendent  for  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  “  History  of  Labour 
Gratuity  for  arrangement  and  for  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  the  catalogue  of  the  History  of  La¬ 
bour,  and  for  superintendence  of  collection 
of  reproductions  .  .  . 

Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  . 

Webber,  C.  E.,  Capt.  R.E.,  Superintendent  of  the 
Testing  House  for  Ileatirig,  Lighting,  &c.  : 

Fees  for  services  .... 
Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  . 

Worsnop,  C.  II.,  Assistant  for  Transport : 

Gratuity  ..... 
Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  . 

Wright,  T.  A.,  Superintendent  for  Classification  : 
Salary  from  June  1866  to  December  1867 
Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  . 

Younghusband,  C.  W.,  Col.,  R.A..  Superintendent 
of  W ar  Material,  and  General  Superintendent  at 
Champ  de  Mars  from  1st  July  : 

Fees  for  services  .... 
Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowance  . 

Sundry  Payments,  as  weekly  wages  and  for  travel¬ 
ling  and  personal  expenses  for  occasional 
assistants  ..... 


Total. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

■  • 

• 

54 

0 

0 

141 

5 

10 

136 

15 

0 

278 

0 

10 

„  . 

. 

200 

0 

0 

• 

33 

5 

6 

58 

5 

0 

83 

3 

2 

141 

8 

2 

460 

0 

0 

294 

10 

2 

— 

754 

10 

o 

50 

0 

0 

91 

18 

9 

141 

18 

9 

472 

0 

0 

207 

9 

6 

679 

9 

6 

478 

0 

0 

329 

0 

8 

807 

0 

8 

• 

• 

686 

7 

7 

Payments  to  Engineers,  Workmen,  &c. 


Artificers  : 

Wages  and  personal  allowance 

Travelling  expenses  .... 

Artificers,  Military,  workmen  from  Woolwich, 

1,026  17  5 

74  13  10 

1,101 

Enfield,  and  Tower: 

Wages  and  personal  allowance  . 

173  1  1 

Travelling  expenses  .... 

43  18  4 

99] 

Artillery,  Royal: 

Wages  and  allowance  .  . 

509  7  8 

Travelling  expenses  . 

1. 

31  10  3 

540 

S 
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Payments  to  Engineers,  Workmen,  &c. — continued. 


Artillery ,  French  : 

Wages  .  .  .  •  • 

Attendants  : 

Extra  work  and  wages  in  London  from  October 
1865  to  April  1867 

Wages  and  personal  allowance  in  Paris,  March 
to  December  1867 
Travelling  expenses . 

Bricklayers : 

Wages,  personal  attendance,  and  gratuity 
Travelling  expenses  .  .  . 

Carpenters : 

Wages  in  London  1866,  and  wages  and  per¬ 
sonal  allowance  in  Paris  1867 
Travelling  and  other  expenses  . 

Cleaners : 

Wages  .... 
Draughtsmen : 

Wages  in  London  to  January  1867  . 

Wages  and  personal  allowance  in  Paris 

Engineers ,  Civil: 

Wages,  personal  allowance  to  December  1867 
Travelling  expenses  .... 

Engineers,  Royal  (Sappers) : 

Wages  in  London  from  November  1865  to 
January  1867,  and  wages  and  allowance  in 
Paris  to  November  1867  . 

Travelling  expenses  .... 

Labourers  and  Workmen  employed  on  machinery 
steam  cranes  : 

Wages  and  personal  allowance  to  December 
1867,  and  gratuities  .  • 

Travelling  expenses  .... 

Messengers : 

Wages  in  London  from  October  1865,  and 
wages  and  personal  allowances  in  Paris  to 
December  1867  .  ,  . 

Travelling  expenses  .  ,  . 

Military  Store  Staff  Corps  : 

Personal  allowance  , 

Travelling  expenses  . 

Modellers : 

Wages  in  London  in  1866,  and  to  April  1867 
Office  Keeper,  Servants  and  Attendants : 

Wages  and  personal  allowances 
Police : 

Pay  and  personal  allowances  of  12  officers 
and  one  superintendent 
Travelling  expenses  . 


Total. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

• 

a 

114 

9 

2 

104 

10 

l 

546 

16 

li 

19 

14 

l 

671 

1 

1 

18 

18 

H 

6 

15 

H 

25 

13 

7 

882 

4 

7 

121 

4 

4 

1,003 

8 

11 

a 

. 

1,507 

8 

4 

91 

16 

5 

144 

5 

9 

236 

2 

2 

1,453 

5 

0 

108 

16 

5 

1,562 

1 

5 

543 

13 

6 

48 

2 

3 

591 

15 

9 

1,384 

9 

10 

5 

3 

4 

1,389 

13 

2 

434 

11 

4 

7 

5 

1 

441 

17 

0 

163 

18  10i 

46 

14 

210 

13 

0 

a 

O 

126 

8 

11 

* 

a 

593 

17 

4 

1,731 

2 

2 

71 

0 

9 

1,802 

2 

11 
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Police ,  French : 

Gratuity  .  .  •  • 

Printers : 

Weekly  wages  .  •  • 

Seamen  and  Riggers  : 

Pay  and  allowance  .... 

Travelling  expenses  .  e  ... 

Transport  Attendants : 

Wages  . 

Travelling  expenses  and  personal  allowances 
in  collecting  objects  for  History  of  Labour, 
and  accompanying  vans  with  collections  to 
and  from  Paris  .... 


Rental  of  lodgings  in  Paris  for  carpenters  and  work¬ 
men  previous  to  the  opening,  and  during  the 
time  of  the  Exhibition,  and  for  staff  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  rental 
of  the  offices  .... 


Total. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

. 

• 

298  5 

0 

• 

. 

344  1 

3 

573 

9 

7 

19 

11 

2 

593  0 

9 

141 

8 

3 

500 

1 

5 

641  9 

8 

0 

. 

250  13 

3 

- 

Alphabetical  List  of  Payments  of  51.  and  upwards. 


- 

- 

Total. 

Adams  and  Francis : 

Collecting  periodicals 

Advertising  .  , 

Agnew,  T.  and  Sons : 

Fr.  c. 

•  * 

£  s.  d. 

7  15  7 

24  12  9 

oo  00 

CO 

Carriage  of  pictures 

Alexandre ,  M. : 

. 

«  • 

17  13  2 

Oil,  &c.  for  machinery  .  . 

Allais,  V.  and  Co. : 

Loading  Admiralty  boats  on  board 

1,548  25 

•  • 

61  18  7£ 

H.M.S.  “  Buffalo  ” 

Allez,  Freres  : 

•  9 

10  15  2 

Furniture  .  . 

Annoot ,  C. : 

2,273  80 

d  • 

90  19  0i 

Pedestal  show  case  . 

Arthur  and  Co. : 

. 

•  s 

70  0  0 

Curtains,  &c.  . 

Aubenne,  M. : 

199  25 

9  » 

7  19  5 

Three  lifting  jacks  .  <  . 

Aumont,  G. : 

Repairing  road  .  . 

Foundations  for  guns 

Balans,  R. : 

416  60 

68  0 
384  0 

2  14  5 

15  7 

16  14  2i 

18  1  7i 

Unloading  goods  . 

Banby ,  S. : 

682  50 

•  9 

27  6  0 

Freight,  &c.  .  •  • 

Banting ,  T.  and  W. : 

307  50 

• 

12  6  0 

Pillar  show  case  .  . 

• 

1  • 

90  0  0 

s  2 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Payments — continued. 


- 

Total. 

Fr. 

c. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Barreau,  M. : 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  sundry  •  ma¬ 
terials  for  cleaning 

c 

o' 

c 

2,089 

35 

83 

11 

6 

Barron  and  Wilson, : 

- 

0 

Candlesticks,  &c.  « 

e 

. 

6 

19 

0 

Bates,  Brothers : 

a 

Wadding  for  packing  .  e 

20 

8 

0 

Beton,  Societe : 

Cement  flooring 

238 

65 

9 

10 

11 

Biffen,  W. : 

a 

« 

Carriage  of  boats . 

. 

. 

66 

9 

3 

Binaut,  A. : 

Frames  and  stationery 

397 

80 

15 

18 

3 

Bishop’s  Waltham  Clay  Company  : 

Ornamental  bricks 

. 

15 

13 

6 

Blanchard ,  M.  H.,and  Co. : 

Terra-cotta  for  boiler  house 

, 

300 

0 

0 

Fixing  ditto  , 

• 

• 

184 

0 

0 

484 

0 

0 

Blot,  E. : 

e 

Oil,  tallow,  See.  . 

2,266 

30 

, 

90 

13 

0 

Blundell,  Spence,  and  Co. : 

Varnish,  oils,  &c. 

, 

. 

. 

5 

4 

5 

Boote,  T.  It. : 

Carriage  of  tiles  and  laying  them  . 

. 

, 

. 

9 

15 

0 

Bosson,  A.  and  Co. : 

Transport  of  goods  .  . 

. 

• 

. 

. 

82 

11 

2 

Botrel  and  Co. : 

Delivering  catalogue  , 

349 

0 

, 

. 

12 

7 

Bourgadien  and  Chavanne : 

Work  on  boiler  house,  cottage, 

lighthouse,  barrack  hut,  machine 
gallery,  munitions  of  war,  and 

crystal  medallion  • 

3^06  35 

124 

5 

1 

Carpenters’  and  joiners’  work 

1,159 

10 

46 

7 

S2 

170 

12 

Bountney,  M. : 

Chemical  analysis  of  paints 

182 

0 

. 

7 

5 

7 

Brickwood,  E : 

0 

0 

Carriage  of  boats  .  e 

* 

• 

» 

49 

10 

0 

Brodin,  M. : 

Hire  of  lanterns 

254 

0 

, 

10 

3 

2i 

Brooks,  Vincent: 

c 

Printing  lithographic  plans  of 

Exhibition  . 

, 

e 

. 

24 

10 

0 

Brucciani,  D. 

Casts  and  fixing  . 

•  c 

. 

259 

18 

6 

Buck,  G. : 

Tools,  See. 

.  „ 

,  - 

. 

6 

11 

3 

Burt  and  Potts : 

0 

0 

Ironmongery  . 

. 

, 

93 

3 

2 

Cail,  J.  F.  and  Co. : 

Use  of  crane  ...  . 

724 

80  0 

28 

19 

10 

Fittings  for  machinery 

3,797 

12 

151 

17 

8J 

i 

Landing  boat§  . 

-  52 

0 

2 

1 

7 

Carriage  of  engine 

• 

0 

25 

15 

0 

-  208 

14 

1^ 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Payments — continued. 


- 

- 

Total. 

Cambusat,  M. : 

Fr.  c. 

£  s.  d. 

^  s. 

Firewood,  coals,  &c.  • 

Cappe,  M.  A. : 

5,960  15 

*  * 

232  8 

Gratuity  .  • 

Cappe ,  E.,  Sums  paid  by  for: 

Insurance  policy  . 

Subscriptions  to  newspapers 
Stationery 

Sundry  purchases 

Labour  and  expenses 

Carriere ,  M. : 

250  0 

588  0 

288  95 

13  1  9 

23  10  4 

11  11  2 
50  11  6£ 

172  8  0 

10  0 

271  2 

Compensation  for  shed  destroyed  . 
Carter ,  C. : 

1,000  0 

40  0 

Engraving  signatures  . 

Castor ,  A. : 

310  0 

12  8 

Laying  rails  for  locomotives 
Ch.amherla.yne,  J. : 

’ 337  75 

•  » 

13  10 

Horsing  vans  ,  » 

Chamouillet,  L. : 

• 

•  • 

43  10 

Glass  for  cases 

Cliater,  S. : 

669  0 

•  • 

26  15 

Needlework 

Chevalier  and  Co. : 

• 

7  3 

Bricks  •  c 

Chevelot :  »  ^ 

144  0 

5  15 

Payment  as  Concierge 

Colman,  L.  W. :  „  ^  A 

600  0 

24  0 

Painting  arms 

Chubb  and  Sons  ^ 

5  0 

Locks 

Chick ,  C. : 

•  • 

11  2 

Van  hire  .  .  , 

Colthurst  and  Symons : 

•  '  • 

•  * 

31  0 

Freight  .  .  » 

Cook ,  Sons,  and  Co.  : 

•  » 

•  • 

29  3 

Duck,  canvas,  lining,  &c.  . 
Copestake,  Moore,  and  Co. 

.  - 

257  17 

Bullion  Fringe 

Corbiere  and  Sons : 

%  f  » 

77  17 

Furniture  , 

Corsar  and  Son : 

*  m 

•  • 

478  14 

Canvas  .  .  .  ,  . 

Cundall  and  Fleming : 

•  • 

92  4 

Photographs  and  mounts  ^ 

Cutts  and  Co. : 

Coal  and  coke  for  testing  house, 

72  11 

and  cranes 

Dafour,  M. : 

Carriage  of  engine  ,  <« 

David,  W. : 

738  0 

•  • 

29  10 

• 

♦  • 

61  12 

Writing  labels  . 

Davoust,  J. : 

,  310  25< 

9 

12  8 

Hire  of  horses,  carts,  &c.  . 

3,958  2a 

. 

158  6 

d. 

H 

0 

H 

o 

0 

H 

o 

2 

10 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

9 

7 

0 

11 

5 

0 

0 

7 
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- 

Total. 

Fr,  c. 

A 

d. 

■A 

s. 

d. 

Day  and  Son : 

Lithographing  .  * 

. 

•  © 

& 

• 

132 

8 

9 

Degrave,  Leon : 

Levelling,  completion  in  building, 

«  © 

work  on  huts,  boiler  house,  &c. 

144,605  0 

5,784 

4 

0 

Admissions  for  workmen  . 

471  0 

18 

16 

9* 

5,803 

0 

n 

Degrave  and  Lepage : 

Taking  down  iron  doors  and  ma- 

terials  . 

•  • 

»  «  - 

9 

• 

102 

1 

9 

Deodor e  and  Jouse : 

Work  on  agricultural  shed 

• 

58,820  40 

2,352 

16 

4 

Floor  Industrial  Gallery 

-• 

19,288  20 

771 

10 

6* 

Foundations  for  machinery  and 

driving  engine 

20,881  35 , 

835 

5 

1 

Admiralty  shed 

• 

11,398  0 

455 

18 

6 

Munitions  of  war  shed 

• 

15,009  0 

600 

7 

9 

Light-house  .  . 

• 

18,250  0 

730 

0 

0 

Boiler  house . 

19,099  45. 

76a  19 

4 

Foundations  for  terra-cotta 

arch  8  » 

2,354  85 

94 

3 

10J 

6,604 

1 

5 

Derigo,  M. : 

Cleaning  cases 

• 

174  85 

. 

6 

19 

Desfeux ,  P. : 

e 

Carton-cuir  for  roof  » 

G 

880  0 

C 

• 

35 

4 

9 

Dixon  and  Harris 

r 

Coals  for  machinery  in  motion 

• 

9  9 

0 

• 

1,495 

15 

5 

D’  Odiadi,  E. : 

o 

Freight  of  boiler 

e  • 

0 

e- 

276 

18 

4 

Donkin ,  B.  and  Co. : 

© 

Work  and  material  in  boiler  house. 

a  9 

2,221 

14 

1 

Iron  shaft  , 

®  •«> 

13 

12 

0 

Stowage  of  cases  . 

• 

©  • 

3 

12 

6 

© 

2,238 

18 

7 

Dubief,  M. : 

Hire  of  horses  6  e 

•  - 

725  0 

© 

0 

29 

0 

0 

Dubois  and  Co. : 

Cement  .  0  ,  • 

148  55 

• 

# 

5 

18 

10 

Ducroquet,  V. : 

Roofing  felt  for  barrack  hut 

462  50 

9 

• 

18 

10 

0 

Dupuis,  M. : 

Ironmongery  »  • 

905  30, 

36 

4 

3 

Edgington,  B. : 

Flags  .  .  .  « . 

«  •« 

it 

p 

6 

10 

0 

Ell ,  G. : 

Trucks,  &c.  •  . 

a  © 

• 

9 

192 

3 

0 

Ellisdon,  J.  W. 

c 

0 

Transcribing  .  , 

•  « 

• 

© 

7 

14 

4 

Farmer  and  Brindley : 

Fixing  model  .  r  , 

•  f 

• 

© 

21 

0 

0 

Flageollet,  Freres,  and  Cie. : 

Freight  .  .  ,  . 

•  -# 

• 

17 

0 

5 

Fonteray  and  Co. : 

Work  on  Testing  House  , 

• 

3,907  85 

# 

156 

6 

3 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Payments — continued. 


- 

- 

Total. 

Fr. 

c. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

5. 

d. 

Ford  and  Tilt : 

Labels  .  .  . 

# 

5 

17 

6 

Forteneau ,  M. : 

Metallic  cord  .  . 

145 

0 

5 

16 

0 

Fortier ,  C. : 

Specimen  blind  .  . 

126 

0 

• 

5 

0 

H 

Fortin,  C. : 

Stationery  .  . 

. 

3,040 

30 

• 

• 

121 

12 

7 

Fortin,  Herman,  and  Co. : 

Laying  water  pipes  • 

a 

922 

90 

• 

♦ 

36 

18 

4 

Fowler,  J.  and  Co. : 

Wages  . 

450 

0 

• 

18 

0 

0 

Fox,  Walker,  and  Co. : 

Men’s  wages  .  • 

574 

90 

22 

19 

11 

Franchi  and  Son  : 

Casts  .  .  . 

, 

# 

10 

12 

0 

Erecting  pulpit  .  . 

. 

. 

• 

47 

17 

6 

58 

9 

6 

Freeman ,  T. : 

Carriage  and  expenses  of  gas  fit- 

tings  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

48 

10 

0 

Galloway,  W.  J.  and  Sons : 

Eire  bars  . 

, 

s 

37 

5 

4 

Arrangements  for  working  dampers 

. 

91 

8 

0 

128 

13 

4 

Gandillot  and  Co. : 

Iron  rails  on  machine  gallery 

# 

2,495 

6a 

99 

16 

6 

Tubes,  &c.  for  boilers 

# 

667  25 

26 

13 

9* 

126 

10 

3£ 

Gaudet ,  Freres : 

Freight  .  . 

0 

• 

• 

• 

2,499 

18 

1 

Gautier,  A.  and  Co. : 

Timber  .  ,  . 

104 

0 

4 

3 

Erecting  office  in  machine  gallery 

385 

70 

15 

8 

7 

19 

11 

Gervais,  A. : 

Hire  of  clocks 

500 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Gillow  and  Co. : 

Chairs  .  .  . 

9 

125 

16 

0 

Glass  cases  and  fittings  . 

, 

5,314 

8 

6 

Work  on  model  of  money 

order 

office  .  . 

, 

. 

•a 

42 

13 

9 

5,482 

18 

3 

Glyn  Nouwry  Slate  Company : 

Expenses  in  forwarding  slate 

• 

• 

c 

. 

5 

3 

2 

Government  Departments ,  exhibition  of 
objects  by : 

^  Expenses  incurred 


Navy 

Trinity  House 
Treasury 
Post  Office 


in  preparing,  &c. 
objects  for  Exhi¬ 
bition. 


Grace ,  A.  : 

Packing  cases,  &c. 


1,738  1  1 

2,395  13  6 

2,180  4  5 
549  11  7 

388  7  2 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Payments — continued. 


Total. 

Fr. 

c. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Green,  Joseph : 

Hanging  pictures,  men’s  time,  and 

, 

use  of  vans 

, 

. 

, 

. 

. 

206 

1 

O 

Guenne,  A. : 

Allowance  for  damage 

to  mirrors  . 

500 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Looking  glasses  . 

,  . 

32 

o. 

i 

5 

7 

21 

5 

7 

Guibat,  C.  and  Co. : 

India-rubber  packing 

•  • 

135 

60 

5 

8 

6 

Hachette  and  Co. : 

Guides,  plans,  &c. 

•  • 

. 

, 

# 

# 

5 

18 

6 

Hallinq,  Pearce  and  Stone  i 

„  - 

„ 

Blankets,  &c. 

• 

• 

. 

23 

16 

6 

Hanson ,  Bros,  and  Co. : 

, 

Paper 

, 

• 

. 

• 

5 

5 

5 

Haret  and  Cie. : 

Glass  fronts 

,  , 

30,820 

a 

1,232 

16 

0 

Plooring  machine  gallery 

12,250 

0 

490 

0 

0 

1,722 

16 

0 

Harrison  and  Sons  : 

Printing  .  . 

.  , 

. 

37 

12 

6 

London  Gazette,  and 

extracts  es- 

pecially  for  Commission 

. 

. 

31 

5 

4 

68 

17 

10 

Harvey,  Nichols,  and  Co. : 

Blankets  . 

0 

. 

. 

21 

2 

3 

Harwood,  J. : 

Polishing  cases 

6  • 

•  - 

. 

32 

8 

0 

Hayward,  Tyler,  and  Co. : 

, 

Carriage  of  boiler,  half  the  cost 

( 

. 

11 

4 

4 

Hennicle,  M. : 

Hire  of  barge  from  1  April  till  15 

-X? 

November 

0  # 

5,620 

0 

224 

16 

0 

Hervot  and  Seigneur : 

Furniture 

*  * 

901 

40 

,, 

36 

1 

1 2 

Hey  wood  and  Co. : 

Dyeing  Canvas  . 

,  , 

. 

. 

• 

79 

2 

7 

Hobbs,  Hart,  and  Co. : 

Locks 

4  • 

. 

• 

• 

97 

7 

2 

Hochied,  M.  : 

Tiles 

4  #  , 

160 

0. 

• 

• 

6 

8 

0 

Holla?id  and  Sons : 

Show  cases,  &  c.  . 

S“>  • 

, 

753 

11 

0 

Holmes,  F.  H. : 

Work  and  material  for  lightning 

conductor  , 

^  • 

325 

10 

• 

13 

0 

0 

Howard,  J.  and  F. : 

Furnace  bars  . 

•  • 

• 

• 

13 

3 

0 

Humphrey ,  E.  H. : 

Newspapers  • 

.  • 

. 

• 

• 

• 

9 

14 

2 

Hunnybunn,  T.; 

Vans  for  transport  of  works  of  art. 

. 

. 

530 

8 

6 

Hunt  and  Boskell : 

Repairing  racing  cup 

« 

. 

• 

11 

5 

0 

Jenkins,  J. : 

Sittings  in  church  for 

staff  Engi- 

neers,  Artillery,  &c. 

• 

• 

27 

12 

0 
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Jennings,  G. : 

Constructing  waterclosets,  &c. 
Joachim,  M. : 

Chimney  .  c  . 

Cartage  of  boilers 
Setting  boilers 
Brickwork,  &c.,  in  park  . 

Making  doorway  to  barrack  hut  . 

Johns,  G.  E ,  and  Son  : 

Pamphlet  cases  , 

Johnson,  W.  S.: 

Printing  class  labels  , 

Johnstone  and  Jeanes : 

Desks  .... 
Jossier,  A.  : 

Transport  of  boats 
Hire  of  barge  . 

Kaeffer  and  Co. : 

Electric  engine  and  lighthouse 
Kelly,  C.  : 

Cocoa-nut  matting  . 

Cleaning  curtains  . 

Kent  and  Co. :  , 

Baskets,  mats,  leathers,  &c. 
Kershaw ,  T. : 

Stencilling  blinds  . 

Painting  . 

Larsonnier  and  Cie. . 

Green  morino  0  .  • 

Lasarre,  M.: 

Rent  and  taxes  of  71,  Champs 
Elysees  . 

Compensation  for  damages  . 

Lassie,  B. : 

Coke  .... 
Lavers  and  Barraud : 

Packing  cases  ,  . 

Leach,  G. : 

Transport  of  terra-cotta  and  bricks 
from  Southampton 
Lefehvre,  U. : 

Taking  boats  to  Rouen  .  . 

Lefevre : 

Painting,  &.c.  ... 

Do.  . 

Legendre : 

Iron  fittings  to  boilers,  &c. 
Lemonier ,  M. : 

Work  on  boiler  house  .  . 

Letourneur,  Martin  : 

Carriage  of  machinery 


- 

— 

Total. 

Fr. 

c. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

. 

. 

• 

. 

747 

5 

2 

. 

. 

362 

14  5 

400 

16 

0  0 

21,238 

95 

849 

11  2 

14,552 

45 

582 

2  0 

201 

05 

8 

0  10 

1,818 

8 

K 

J 

• 

• 

• 

• 

12 

0 

0 

• 

• 

• 

• 

54 

2 

6 

• 

• 

• 

• 

16 

7 

0 

1,500 

0 

60 

0  0 

1,230 

0^ 

49 

4  0 

109 

A 

ft 

‘i 

u 

4,425 

0 

• 

• 

177 

0 

0 

125 

0 

5 

0  0 

13 

60- 

0 

10  10£ 

5 

1  A 

• 

• 

• 

• 

42 

3 

1 

. 

200 

0  0 

• 

55 

14  10 

255 

14 

10 

133 

65 

• 

• 

5 

6 

11 

•% 

1,857 

5  8 

5,000 

0 

200 

0  0 

2,057 

8 

o 

360 

0 

• 

• 

14 

8 

0 

• 

• 

• 

• 

13 

0 

0 

. 

. 

. 

40 

9 

11 

760 

0 

• 

30 

8 

O 

425 

65' 

17 

0  6 

• 

• 

50 

17  11 

67 

18 

5 

1,046 

75 

• 

• 

41 

17 

5 

• 

• 

• 

132 

11 

10 

1,043 

0 

. 

. 

41 

14 

5 
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Alphabetical  list  of  Payments — continued * 


Lddoe,  fils : 

Feather  brushes  ,  . 

London  and  South-eastern  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  : 

Transport  of  vans  containing  works 
of  art  , 

London  and  South-western  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  : 

Transport  of  goods  containing 
works  of  art 

London  and  North-western  Railway 
Company  : 

Transport  of  goods  . 

Low,  Sampson: 

Expenses  attending  fire  escape 
McCracken,  J.  R. : 

Freight  .... 
Major ,  II.  J.  and  Co. : 

Carriage  of  tiles  .  8 

Malthy  and  Sons : 

Banners 

Marshall  and  Cq.  : 

Grease  for  machinery  . 

Maw  and  Son : 

Bottles  .  .  „ 

Meadows,  W. : 

Newspapers  .  . 

Meslier  and  Co. : 

Curtains  for  naval  models  . 

Meunier  and  Co. : 

Blinds  for  picture  gallery  . 

Middleton,  Son,  and  Co. : 

Carriage  of  steam  crane  from  Paris 
Minton  and  Co. : 

Earthenware  .  •  „ 

Mittelette,  M. : 

Forge  and  fittings  .  , 

Monduit  and  Bechet : 

Masonry  work  for  fire  prevention  . 
Plumbers  and  glaziers  work  on  roof 

Moreno-Henriques,  M. : 

Management  of  the  removal,  un¬ 
packing,  and  repacking  of  cases  . 
Gratuity  to  men  .  ,  , 

Warehousing  packing  cases 
Fixing  iron  work 

Nautre,  M. : 

Painting  in  machine  gallery  and 
agricultural  shed  * 

New  son,  J.  and  Son : 

Timber  .... 
Nicolle,  M.  : 

Painting  in  machine  gallery  . 
Northern  France  Railway  Company: 
Transport  of  vans  and  goods  . 
Hire  of  trucks  .  .  » 


- 

Total. 

Fr. 

c. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

291 

25 

o 

9 

11 

13 

0 

• 

• 

m 

1,378 

17 

1 

• 

• 

0 

9 

69 

13 

0 

• 

a 

« 

9 

6 

2 

0 

. 

• 

• 

42 

15 

0 

. 

• 

• 

» 

8 

6 

4 

334 

40 

• 

• 

13 

7 

6 

• 

. 

9 

» 

14 

6 

6 

. 

. 

9 

• 

23 

17 

5 

e 

.. 

• 

• 

11 

13 

6 

« 

• 

e 

• 

9 

3 

3 

508 

80 

• 

• 

20 

7 

0 

3,248 

0° 

9 

129 

18 

5 

. 

• 

• 

9 

20 

18 

11 

• 

. 

6 

9 

39 

17 

11 

341 

55 

• 

9 

13 

13 

3 

1,400 

0 

56 

0 

0 

5,012 

15 

200 

9 

9 

* 

* 

256 

9 

9 

27,659 

a 

193 

0 

1*114 

1 

h 

»  ■  ■ 

© 

276 

13 

9 

665 

a 

26 

12 

0 

'  r 

1,417 

7 

H 

664 

15 

.  ^ 

• 

26 

11 

4 

• 

0 

» 

281 

13 

11 

1,047 

40 

• 

. 

41 

17 

11 

. 

619 

19 

4 

240 

0 

9 

12 

0 

629 

11 

4 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Payments— continued,, 


- 

Total. 

Fr. 

c. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

O'Brien,  J. : 

Two  pieces  of  casting,  . 

..  567 

5a 

22 

14 

0 

Turkish  cloth  .  • 

2,059 

75 

82 

7 

H 

105 

1 

2 

Olivier ,  (7. : 

Curtains  and  covers  ,  • 

431 

10, 

• 

9 

77 

4 

104 

Paget,  B.  G. : 

Cloths,  &c.  .  0 

* 

# 

24 

19 

1 

Parry,  J. : 

Plumbers  work  .  . 

.  259 

7Q 

-  0 

9 

10 

7 

9 

Paturand ,  M. : 

Masonry  and  brickwork  material 

and  labour 

4,206 

77 

168 

5 

5 

Admission  of  workmen 

147 

50 

5 

18 

0 

174 

Q 

£ 

Penn,  J.,  and  Son  : 

Carriage  of  engines  .  . 

o 

O 

, 

, 

, 

# 

823 

16 

7 

Petit,  Pierre : 

Photographs 

764 

80 

§ 

e 

30 

11 

10 

Peake ,  T. : 

Packing  cases  and  packing 

, 

• 

• 

5 

8 

0 

Pelletier,  M. : 

Cutting  away  floor  * 

649 

10 

# 

25 

19 

3 

Petitjean  and  Co. : 

Labour  and  unloading  . 

152 

85 

6 

2 

3t 

Work  on  life  boat  shed  ,  e 

2,984 

85 

119 

7 

104 

Constructing  office  at  Billancourt  . 

611 

20 

24 

9 

0 

1  J.Q 

1  Q 

0 

Picard ,  C. : 

Carriage  of  ordnance  . 

i  y 

330 

0 

13 

4 

0 

Pickford  and  Co. : 

Carriage  of  goods  c 

Pierce ,  S. : 

Hay  and  straw  .  . 

• 

- 

376 

19 

4 

, 

8 

12 

0 

Pierron  and  Dehaitre : 

Alterations  in  Green’s  boilers 

426 

70 

17 

1 

4 

Poch.cn  and  Edeline : 

Foundations  for  electric  machine 

1,250 

o. 

50 

0 

0 

Pouderoux  and  Maugin  : 

Steam  fittings  .  . 

263 

0 

10 

10 

5 

Prud’homme,  E. : 

Ironmongery  .  .  . 

322 

65 

12 

18 

1 

Pulham,  J.  : 

Fixing  terra  cotta  , 

Quesny  and  Cie. : 

• 

53 

15 

6 

Loading  Admiralty  models  at 

Rouen  .  .  c  . 

489 

35 

« 

■ 

19 

11 

6 

Quinier,  E. : 

Handspikes,  &c.  .  . 

422 

45, 

• 

16 

17  lUr 

Quint elli,  M. : 

Bell-hanging 

781 

90 

• 

31 

5 

6 

Rabourdin,  H. 

Watering  pots,  padlocks,  &c. 

125 

20 

• 

5 

0 

2 

Ransomes  and  Sims : 

Connecting  engine  with  boiler 

387 

50 

15 

10 

0 

Freight  of  engine  . 

638 

30 

25 

10 

8 

41 

0 

8 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Payments — continued. 


- 

- 

Total. 

Redout,  M. : 

Fr.  c. 

&  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

Popes,  hemp,  & c.  » 

Renaul  and  Tardif . 

902  95- 

•  • 

36  2  4 

Timber  .... 
Requillart,  Roussel,  and  Co. : 

213  65 

•  • 

8  10  11 

Matting  .  .  «  , 

Richards,  J.  E. : 

985  90 

•  • 

39  8  9 

Stationery  .  -. 

Roberson  and  Co. : 

.  % 

7  1  6 

Colours,  &c.  •  .  • 

Roberty,  M. : 

Painting  barge,  closets  and  iron- 

•  *• 

5  3  6 

work  .... 
Robin,  M.  : 

184  75 

7  7  9 

Wire  work  for  testing  house 
Robinson,  A.  A. : 

193  0 

7  14  5 

Carriage  of  slates  «• 

Rochefort  and  Masselin : 

Work  and  materials  in  construction 

.  = 

24  13  6 

of  testing  house  and  boiler  house 
Rotisset,  J.:  » 

45,698  65 

1,827  18  11 

Iron  safe  •  0 

Rowell  and  Racine : 

290  0 

11  12  0 

Transport  of  boats  .  . 

Rowney,  G.  and  Co. : 

Drawing  materials  and  mounts 
Certificate  cases  . 

Rufin,  Alphonse: 

.  % 

28  0  11 

9  1  1 

44  17  8 

37  2  0 

Furniture  . 

Russell,  J.  and  Co. : 

139  75> 

. 

5  11  9j 

Stock  taps,  dies,  &c.  . 

Russell,  G.  and  Co. : 

. 

. 

8  12  5 

Carriage  of  steam  crane  . 

Sabouret,  E. : 

Blankets  used  as  blinds  for  fire- 

• 

•  • 

32  11  6 

prevention 

Sansade  and  Leroux : 

Hoofing  over  barge 

Damage  to  roof  of  barge  . 

Saunders,  W.  Wilson : 

330  0 

8,459  5Q 
120  0 

338  7  7 

4  16  0 

21  4  0 

343  3  7 

Insurance  on  works  of  art 

Savoy  Glass  Company: 

l.o  % 

• 

3,988  0  0 

Glass  .... 

Schmit  and  Alavoine : 

Furniture  • 

24  benches  .  • 

Schnell,  W. : 

21,419  70 
1,872  0 

856  15  9 

74  17  7 

31  14  10 

931  13  4 

W ork  on  blinds  . 

Scocard,  M. : 

Flowers  for  decoration  at  the  open¬ 

2,619  35 

104  15  6 

ing  . 

136  0 

• 

5  8  9| 
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Scott,  T.  : 

Travelling  expenses  for  trial  of 
machinery  .  . 

Sechet,  M. : 

Glass  and  china  .  . 

Shand  and  Mason : 

Fire-pumps,  canvas  hose,  ladders, 

&C.  .  9  •  . 

Shanks  and  Son  :* 

Carriage  of  steam  crane  0 

Silveslre,  M. : 

Repairing  trucks 
Iron  for  steam  launch 
Repairing  launch 

Simpkin  and  Marshall: 

Reference  hooks,  &c.  .  . 

Simpson,  W.  B.,  and  Sons : 

Transparent  painted  blinds 

Smith,  G.,  and  Co.  : 

Glazed  frames  and  show  cases  . 

Providing  wood  caps  for  boiler 
house  .  -  . 

Extra  allowance  to  workmen  . 

Smith  and  Co. : 

Inspecting  boilers  ,  . 

Smith  and  McGaw : 

Mouldings  .  , 

Soiling,  G. : 

German  translations,  catalogue,  and 
Commercial  notes  r 

Soulard,  E.  J. : 

Laying  tiles-  .  » 

Spalding  and  Hodge  : 

Paper 

Spequels  and  Cie. : 

Badges  for  workmen  e  . 

Spottiswoode  and  Co. : 

Printing  catalogue  *  . 

Stanley,  W.  F. : 

Mathematical  instruments,  scales, 
&c.  .... 

Stievlin,  C. : 

Painting  roof  of  boiler  house 
Slrangeways  and  Walden  : 

Printing  .... 
Street,  Brothers  : 

Advertising  .  , 

Tassin,  B. : 

Coke  for  steam  cranes  .  . 

Tapin,  B. : 

Coke  .... 
Tetard,  C. : 

Painting  British  section  . 


— 

Total. 

Fr. 

c. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

. 

. 

. 

9 

54 

5 

0 

188 

35 

• 

* 

7 

10 

8 

. 

. 

. 

. 

32 

11 

8 

• 

• 

• 

44 

2 

9 

378 

35 

15 

2 

8 

33 

30 

1 

6 

7 

7 

0 

0 

5 

7 

16 

14 

10 

• 

• 

• 

20 

2 

0 

• 

• 

• 

1,155 

0 

0 

. 

1,051 

12 

11 

30 

0 

0 

150 

50 

6 

0 

5 

1,087 

13 

4 

• 

5 

17 

0 

• 

6 

2 

4 

87 

12 

0 

267 

15 

10 

13 

9 

• 

7 

0 

0 

197 

50 

7 

18 

0 

• 

• 

1,339 

15 

8 

• 

. 

11 

17 

6 

236 

70 

• 

9 

9 

• 

• 

• 

579 

9 

10 

• 

• 

• 

330 

0 

2 

192 

0 

• 

7 

13 

7 

288 

0 

# 

11 

10 

5 

33,376 

41 

• 

1,335 

1 

2 
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Thames  Iron  Works  Company  : 

Iron  doors  for  Art  galleries 
Thiebaut :  *  r.  ■ 

Painting,  glazing,  joinery 
Blinds  for  marine  shed 
Entrance  for  workmen  , 

Thivier ,  M. : 

Blouses  for  cleaners  /  , 

Thiphain ,  L.  : 

Ropes,  &c.  , 

Treloar,  T. : 

Rugs,  mats,  & c.  . 

Cocoa-nut  matting 

Tupper  and  Co.  :■ 

Iron  buckets  . 

Vacher  and  Sons : 

Transcribing,  &c. 

Varrall,  Elwell,  and  Co. . 

Steam  fittings 
Iron  piping,  &c.  . 

Vuitton,  L.  : 

Packing  furniture  . 

Vellay,  L. :  _ 

Gas  fittings  .  .  . 

„  e  experiments 

Vernis,  M. : 

Locks  and  fittings  for  cottage 
Wailes  and  Robinson : 

Iron  work  on  machinery  * 

Warne,  Stannard: 

Printed  hangings  .  -  » 

W 'ir  ring  ton,  W. : 

Putting  up  labels 
Water  low  and  Sons : 

Transfer  paper  . 

Webber,  Capt.  C.  E.,  R.E.  : 

Materials  used  in  testing  hovise 
Wedgwood  and  Sons : 

Jugs  . 

West  of  France,  Railway  company  : 

Carriage  of  goods 
Weydemann  and  Co. : 

Table  cloths  .  . 

Whisker,  R.  J. : 

Horsing  vans  • 

Wigdahl ,  A.  : 

Transport  of  machinery  and  heavy 
goods  .  .  e  :  . 

Traction  engine  and  truck 
Return  transport 


— 

Total. 

Fr. 

c. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

. 

• 

» 

* 

1,957 

0 

6 

14,682 

40 

587 

5 

11 

495 

0  o 

19 

16 

0 

240 

0 

9 

12 

0 

616 

13 

11 

868 

50  f 

34 

14 

235 

05  # 

• 

* 

9 

8 

o  * 

. 

.. 

40 

19 

6 

• 

* 

425 

7 

7 

466 

7 

• 

• 

• 

• 

5 

6 

8 

• 

• 

• 

• 

58 

10 

9 

4,736 

0 

189 

8 

5,368 

85 

214 

15 

1 

404 

10* 

O 

*• 

.• 

• 

74 

17 

8 

499 

0 

19 

19 

1,101 

10  . 

44 

0 

10* 

64 

n 

1 

u 

168 

0  8 

6 

14 

5 

•  * 

* 

95 

5 

10 

.  * 

• 

346 

16 

10 

,291 

55  . 

. 

11 

13 

3 

•  - 

*£> 

16 

4 

6 

»  , 

V 

35 

18 

0 

r 

5 

11 

0 

206 

05 

• 

8 

4 

10 

218 

15 

• 

8 

14 

6 

* 

c 

• 

• 

•  - 

52 

18 

6 

C 

* 

* 

7,559 

95 

302 

8 

0 

. 

, 

72 

6 

10 

•c 

43, 

14 

5 

418 

9 

3 
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Miscellaneous  Accounts — continued. 


- 

- 

Total. 

Wilkins  and  Son : 

Fr.  c. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

Paints  and  brushes  . 

Williams,  J. : 

•  • 

• 

8  1  10 

Blinds  .... 
Wood,  H.  and  T.  and  Co. : 

• 

557  0  0 

Marone  damask  . 

Wood,  Marshall: 

•  • 

132  10  0 

Compensation  for  damage  to  bust  . 
Woods,  H. : 

26  5  0 

Designs  ...  . 

Woollams,  J.  and  Co. : 

Paper  ,  .  , 

Lettering  in  galleries 

Wyon,  J.  S.  and  A.  B. : 

Engraving  seal  and  die 

•  • 

19  8  4 

73  9  1 

8  14  3 

92  17  5 

. 

• 

8  3  8 

Miscellaneous  Accounts  under  £5. 


- 

- 

Total. 

Fr. 

c. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Allardice,  J. : — Printing 

, 

. 

1 

0 

9 

Allenel,  C. : — Salary  .  . 

. 

0 

16 

0 

Appert  and  Co. : — Glass  shades 

6 

0 

0 

4 

n 

Appleby,  Brothers  : — Travelling 

ex- 

penses 

. 

. 

4 

0 

0 

Audreveau,  M. : — Map  of  Paris 

12 

0 

0 

9 

7 

Banfield,  II. : — Work  on  model 

. 

, 

1 

10 

4 

Barbezat  et  Cie.: — Cooking  stove 

for 

barge 

30 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Baron,  Fils  : — Ironmongery 

37 

30 

• 

1 

9 

10 

Bateman,  J.  G. : — Carriage  of  picture  . 

. 

. 

• 

0 

5 

0 

Bateson,  W.  J. : — Packing-cases 

for 

pictures 

. 

. 

• 

2 

9 

8 

Bennett,  W. : — Writing  labels  . 

17 

50 

0 

14 

0 

Beattie,  A.  C. : — Modelling 

, 

. 

4 

4 

0 

Beck,  JR.  Sf  J.  : — Thermometers 

. 

, 

3 

9 

0 

Bell  and  Daldy  : — Books 

. 

3 

0 

6 

Berger  and  Co. : — Post  bag  . 

8 

50 

0 

6 

9i 

Berteaux,  M. : — Pails,  &c. 

25 

75 

1 

0 

7 

Bernard,  M. : — Brooms 

48 

0 

0 

1 

18 

5 

Bevington  and  Morris : — Leather 

. 

, 

• 

4 

10 

6 

Bibant,  M. : — Ticking  for  covers 

61 

30 

• 

• 

2 

9 

0 

Biot,  A.  M. : — Curtain  . 

10 

65 

• 

• 

0 

8 

6 

Blaid,  M. : — Ironmongery 

60 

0 

• 

• 

2 

8 

0 

Bleu,  Fils. : — Locks  and  bolts  . 

42 

0 

• 

1 

13 

7 

Boileau,  M. : — Glass  case 

75 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Bonnaire  and  Co. : — Stationery 

and 

labels 

81 

70 

3 

5 

4 

Bonne  Nouvelle,  M. : — Step  chair 

15 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Boosey  and  Co. : — Books 

, 

. 

• 

0 

8 

8 

Borscrolles,  M, : — Medals  . 

109 

25 

• 

4 

7 

5 
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Miscellaneous  Accounts — continued. 


Boulard  and  Co. : — Dusters  . 
Bourdet-Mains  .-i — Curtains.,  . 

Bramah  and  Co. : — Cash-box  . 

Bramly ,  L. : — Carriage  of  catalogues  . 
Briere,  E. : — Printing  programmes  for 
regatta  .... 
Bruce,  J. : — Packing-cases 
Bullet ,  G. : — Cleaning  curtains  . 

Culleton,  T. : — Engraving 
Caslon ,  H. : — Type  .  • 

Cattell,  J.  A. : — Gold-leaf  .  . 

Caucus,  L. : — Water-bottles 
Chambron,  G. : — Ladder  and  poles 
Channon,  T.  S. : — Stationery  . 

Chartier,  M. : — Stationery 
Cluck,  C. : — Cartage  .  •  . 

Clark  and  Co. : — Plank 
Clement : — Gratuity  for  despatching 
vans  .... 

Clowes  and  Son  : — Electrotyping  . 
Cole,  W.  L. : — Carriage  of  models 
Collingwood,  E. : — Marking  blankets  . 
Couchman,  T. : — Assistance  on  cata¬ 
logue  .... 
Day,  J. : — Van  hire  . 

Declaurier,  C.  J. : — Light  metre 
Delaguaire  and  Co. :  —  Charges  on 
bricks 

De  La  Bue  and  Co. : — Medallions 
Deleuil,  M. : — One  gauge 
Descheux,  M. : — Cartage  of  bricks 
Domet,  M. : — Glazing  cases 
Dott,  A  : — Carriage 
Doulton  and  Co. : — Crates 
Dumas : — Carting  rubbish 
Duplane : — Carting  dust 
Elmslie  and  Simpson  : — Tin  foil 
Fenn,  J. : — Ironmongery 
Fladgate,  Clark,  and  Co. : — Bill  of 
costs  .... 

“  GalignanVs  Messenger — Subscrip-  " 
tion  to  November 
Garrard  R.  Sf  S. — Repairing  plate 
Gaveau : — Lock  with  four  keys 
Gerard ,  A.,  and  Co.  .-—India-rubber 
lever  .  .  .  . 

Gerard,  J. : — Fixing  tap  in  lifeboat 
Gifford  and  Son  : — Packing 
Govgon,  E.  A. : — Map  of  France  . 
Granet,  M. : — Shovels,  & c. 

Grant  and  Co. : — Repairing  floor  . 
Grew ,  T. : — Instruments  . 

Grindley ,  E. : — Packing-case  .  . 

Grospiron,  M. : — Hire  of  truck 
Grundy,  J.  C. : — Carriage  of  pictures  . 
Gucard,  M. : — Crochets  de  charge 
Guerin ,  M.  .-—Casks  for  fire  prevention 


- 

- 

Total. 

Fr. 

c. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

21 

85 

0  17 

6 

23 

25, 

0  18 

7 

. 

1  12 

0 

108 

75. 

4  7 

0 

120 

0 

4  16 

0 

. 

2  5 

0 

6 

0 

0  4 

10 

. 

0  15 

6 

• 

0  18 

4 

. 

4  0 

0 

68 

10. 

2  14 

6 

112 

0 

4  9 

7 

. 

2  19 

1 

77 

70 

3  2 

1 

. 

4  9 

0 

9 

50 

0  7 

7 

100 

0 

4  0 

0 

. 

2  3 

0 

. 

3  6 

0 

• 

0  17 

6 

# 

3  10 

0 

4  6 

6 

50 

0 

2  0 

0 

18 

a 

0  14 

5 

. 

2  10 

0 

20 

0 

0  16 

0 

115 

0 

4  12 

0 

113 

0 

4  10 

5 

. 

1  19 

6 

. 

1  0 

0 

60 

0 

2  8 

0 

19 

80 

0  15 

10 

. 

0  11 

3 

• 

0  19 

4 

• 

3  3 

0 

59 

0 

2  7 

2J 

2  12 

6 

17 

0 

0  13 

7 

13 

45 

0  10 

9 

7 

0 

0  5 

7 

. 

1  14 

0 

30 

0 

1  4 

0 

25 

a 

1  0 

0 

75 

0 

3  0 

0 

■. 

0  10 

0 

. 

1  10 

0 

12 

0 

0  9 

7 

. 

4  3 

0 

27 

0 

1  1 

7 

100 

a 

4  0 

0 
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Miscellaneous  Accounts — continued. 


- 

1  - 

Total. 

Guyvides ,  ilf. : — Subscription  to  “  Ga- 

Fr.  c. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s. 

zette  des  Tribunaux  ” 

18  0 

0  14 

Hale ,  J.  H. : — Oil  and  tallow  . 

Hampson  and  Bettridge : — Stamp  for 

38  50 

1  10 

endorsing  .... 

. 

0  12 

Hansard ,  H. : — Copies  of  estimates 

. 

3  7 

Hay ,  J.  and  Son : — Packing  pictures  . 

. 

3  11 

Helbronner,  It. : — India  matting 

Hughes  and  Kimber :  —  Endorsing 

• 

1  1 

machine  .... 

.  . 

2  8 

Jaffeux,  M. : — Hay  for  packing 

66  0 

2  12 

Jalaureau,  M.  :> — Specimens  of  flooring 

50  0 

2  0 

Jones,  E.: — Union  cloth 

•  . 

0  7 

Jones  and  Bonham  : — Valuing 

. 

1  1 

Johnson ,  W. : — Colours 

23  55 

0  18 

Junquet  and  Co. : — Poplin 

32  0 

1  5 

Kidd  and  Co. : — Green  ink 

. 

0  7 

King ,  P.  S. : — Books  . 

* 

1  13 

Kirby ,  Beard,  and  Co. : — Pins 

0  12 

Laisne,  J. : — Guide  to  Paris 

Lambert,  F. : — Brooms 

Straw 

9  0 

6  0 

50  0 

0  4  9| 

2  0  o" 

0  7 

2  4 

Langley,  W. : — Zinc  tray 

12  75 

0  10 

Latour,  A. : — Baskets  . 

Laverty,  J. : — Materials  for  experiments 

30  60 

1  4 

and  tests  .... 

4  18 

Lebeau  and  Co. : — Carriage  of  books  . 

.  , 

0  5 

Lechertier  and  Co. :  —Pins 

,  # 

2  8 

Legrand  and  Bertheley  : — Fringe 

70  0 

2  16 

Le  Hertier,  H. : — Carriage  of  catalogues 
Leighton,  G.  C, : — Copies  of  Illustrated 

100  75 

4  0 

News  .... 

•  ■  • 

1  3 

Leon,  M. : — Oil  for  police  lanterns 

46  35 

1  17 

Letourneur,  M. : — Hire  of  truck 

30  0 

1  4 

Longman  and  Co. : — Books 

•  • 

3  4 

Lugeda,  L. : — Eac-similes  of  models 

40  50 

1  12 

Marquaire ,  A. : — Engraving  models 

30  0 

•  • 

1  4 

Martin,  M. : — Anti-rust  composition 
Massonet ,  M. : — Imitation  of  exhibition 

10  0 

0  8 

medals 

Masteny,  M. : — Taking  down  columns 

50  0 

•  • 

2  0 

of  boiler-house 

100  0 

•  • 

4  0 

Melchoir,  M. : — Translations  . 
Mendleshon,  M. : — Altering  clothes  of 

50  0 

•  • 

2  0 

engineers  .... 
Mendham ,  W.  L. : — Expenses  of  con¬ 

122  0 

•  • 

4  17 

veyance  of  corporation  plate  . 
Merryweather  and  Sons: — Carriage  of 

• 

.  1 

4  2 

fire-escape  .... 

.  . 

3  0 

Mezain,  M. : — Buffet  . 

27  0 

1  1 

Mirio  et  Co. : — Sulphur 
“  Moniteur  Universelle  :  ”  —  Three 

9  60 

0  7 

months’  subscription  .  , 

1. 

10  0 

• 

0  8 

T 

d. 


H 

H 

o 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

3 

0 

10 

7 

6 

2 

0 

2  * 


9 

2 

6 


32 

o- 

0 

0 

7 

4 
1 
0 
0 

5 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

8 

0 
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Miscellaneous  Accounts — continued. 


Morhet,  M. : — Carriage  of  model  . 
M  or  son  and  Son : — Gelatine  ink 
Mougin,  M. : — Paints,  &c. 

Murat,  M. : — Mops  .  . 

Partridge  and  Cozens : — Book 
Penon,  J. : — Translation 
Perette,  M.  J. : — Translating  labels 
Peuchot,  M. : — Repairing  floor 
Pilard,  A. : — Translation 
Piolet  and  Son : — Carriage  of  goods 
Powell  and  Sons : — Bottles 
Per  aid,  M. : — Stone  and  labour 
Rolandi ,  Peter  : — Book  .  . 

Poux,  P. : — Tackle 
Salarnier,  M. : — Forgings 
Smith  Sf  Turner  : — Door  springs 
Sylvain,  P. : — Hire  of  scaffolding 
Simons,  H. : — Insurance  of  cranes 
Spackman,  B.  L.,  Sergt.  P.E. : — Photo¬ 
graphs  .... 
Steel,  D. : — Periodicals 
Stillwell  and  Son  : — Flags 
Tahan,  C. : — Glass  globe  broken  by- 
carpenter  .... 
Temple,  J.  A. : — Books  .  . 

Terrier,  Charles : — Builders’  price  book 
Tomlinson,  H. : — Packing  and  carriage 
of  pictures  .... 
Trounce,  W. : — Printing  circulars 
Truhner  and  Co. : — Books  . 

Tuck  and  Co. : — Minute  book  . 

Venton,  L. : — Letter-box  and  shelves  . 
Vielton,  M. : — Post  bags 
Virgile,  M. : — Repairing  fire-escape 
Admissions  for  men  . 

Weede,  H.  J. : — Printing 
Wiekwar  and  Co. : — Brass  plate 
Wilson,  J.  H.  : — Zinc  castings 
Wilson,  W. : — Work  on  catalogue 
Winsor  and  Newton  : — Canvas 
Woolley  and  Co.  .-—Imperial  mounts 
Young  and  Son : — Weighing  machine  . 
Yoose,  Laurent,  and  Co. : — Tarpaulin  . 


- 

- 

Total. 

Fr.  c. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

30  0 

14  0 

, 

2  7  6 

18  79 

0  14  11| 

21  0 

0  16  9| 

, 

0  15  6 

. 

4  8  0 

. 

1  0  0 

41  20 

1  13  0 

55  0 

2  4  0 

50  0 

2  0  0 

. 

3  15  0 

25  0 

1  0  0 

1  1  0 

4  13  6 

71  0* 

2  16  9i 

1  2  8  0 

• 

3  3  8 

• 

0  12  8 

« 

1  16  6 

1  5  8 

0  9  0 

16  80 

0  13  5 

0  6  0 

1  5  0 

18  0 

0  16  0 

0  12  0 

• 

2  5  0 

» 

0  13  7 

• 

1  12  0 

1  9  5 

0  8  0 

1  17  5 

0  16  6 

0  7  6 

• 

•  • 

0  12  6 

• 

• 

3  10  0 

•  • 

1  16  0 

0  10  0 

2  2  0 

33  45 

1  6  9 
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Services  of  Jurors. 


Clas  s. 

— 

- 

J  Total. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

50 

Amos,  James  C. : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Agricultural  Imple- 

ments  ,  *  .  . 

.  . 

52  10  0 

53,54, 

Anderson,  John : 

54. 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Machinery 

52  10  0 

Report  on  Machine  Tools  . 

31  10  0 

84  0  0 

40 

Ansted,  D.  T.,  F.B.S. : 

Report  on  Mining  and  Metallurgy  . 

52  10  0 

7 

Appell,  J.  W.,  Ph.  D. 

Report  on  Stationery  . 

. 

67  10  0 

51 

Archer,  Professor,  T.  C.  : 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Chemical 

Apparatus  ,  . 

52  10  0 

50 

Report  on  Agricultural  Apparatus  . 

15  0  0 

52  10  0 

17 

Arnoux,  Leon : 

Report  on  Ceramic  Manufactures  . 

.  . 

52  10  0 

66 

Arrow,  Capt.  F. : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Navigation 

52  10  0 

20 

Asprey,  C.  : 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Cutlery 

52  10  0 

72 

Baker,  Eric  : 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Condiments 

52  10  0 

38 

Baker,  Sir  S. : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Travelling  Apparatus 

52  10  0 

Report  on  Travelling  Apparatus  . 

1  10  0 

54  0  0 

83 

Balfour,  Professor  J.  H.,  M.D. : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Horticultural  Ap¬ 

paratus  .... 

. 

52  10  0 

33 

Ball,  Thomas  : 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Lace 

.  , 

52  10  0 

39 

Bartley,  G.  C.  T.  : 

Report  on  Toys  . 

.  . 

52  10  0 

52 

Beaumont,  Capt.  F.,  B.E.  : 

Payment  as  Associate  J uror  for  Machinery 

52  10  0 

59,  60 

Reports  on  Machinery,  classes  59  and  60 

52  10  0 

31  10  0 

136  10  0 

73 

Beckwith,  E.  L. : 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Fermented 

Drinks  .... 

52  10  0 

Report  on  Fermented  Drinks  .  . 

36  0  0 

88  10  0 

60 

Beyer,  C.  F.  : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Machinery,  class  60  . 

,  « 

52  10  0 

33 

Biddle,  Daniel : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Lace 

,  # 

52  10  0 

40 

Blackwell,  S.  H. : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Mining  and  Metallurgy 

•  # 

52  10  0 

45 

Bolley,  Professor  : 

Report  on  Chemical  Processes  . 

.  . 

52  10  0 

8 

Bowler,  H.  A.  : 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Designs,  &c. 

. 

52  10  0 
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Class.  | 

— 

- 

Total. 

* 

£  s;  d. 

£  s. 

d. 

88 

Brady ,  F.  W.,  Q.C. : 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Hothouse 

Plants  ..... 

52  10 

0 

86 

Brehaut,  Bev.  T.  C. : 

Report  on  Pruil  Trees 

•  • 

52  10 

0 

12 

Brooke,  C.,  M.A.,  F.B.S.  : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Mathematical  Instru- 

ments  . 

52  10 

0 

Brookfield,  Bev.  W.  H. : 

7 

Payment  as  Delegate  for  Stationery 

52  10  0 

6 

Report  on  Printing  and  Books 

52  10  0 

105  0 

0 

Buckmaster,  J.  C. : 

Payment  as  Delegate  for  classes  12, 13,  27  to 

35,  38  . 

• 

52  10 

0 

53 

Caithness ,  Earl  of : 

Juror  for  Machinery  .  . 

Unable  to  act. 

45 

Cameron,  Dr.  C. : 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Chemical 

Processes  .... 

,  # 

52  10 

0 

63 

Campbell,  Sir  D.,  Bart. : 

Associate  Juror  for  Railway  Apparatus 

52  1 0  0 

Report  on  Railway  Apparatus 

39  0  0 

91  10 

0 

61 

Campbell,  Minton  : 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Carriages  . 

Declined 

Payment. 

91 

Canterbury ,  Viscount : 

Payment  as  J uror  for  Cheap  Furniture  and 

Food  . 

• 

52  10 

0 

21 

Cayley,  G.  J. : 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Plate 

52  10  0 

Report  on  Plate  .... 

22  10  0 

75  0 

0 

64 

Cecil,  Lord  Sackville ; 

Associate  Juror  for  Telegraphy 

Declined 

Delegate  for  classes  8,  23,  40,  47 

Payment. 

93 

Chadwick,  E.,  C.B. : 

Report  on  Cheap  Dwellings 

•  , 

52  10 

0 

58 

Chadwick,  Lieut.  O.,  B.E.  : 

Report  on  Furniture  Manufacture  . 

#  , 

52  10 

0 

16 

Chance,  Henry  : 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Glass 

52  10  0 

Report  on  Glass  .... 

4  10  0 

57  0 

0 

Childers,  H.  C.  E.,  M.P. : 

Associate  Vice-President,  Group  VI. 

Declined 

Payment. 

32 

Clabburn,  W.  H.  : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Shawls 

... 

52  10 

0 

65 

Clarke,  Major  A.  C.,  B.E.  : 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Civil  Engi¬ 

neering  .  . . 

. 

52  10 

0 

10 

Clay,  F. : 

Report  on  Musical  Instruments 

• 

52  10 

0 
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Services  of  Jurors — continued. 


Class. 

— 

— 

1 

Total. 

£  s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Cleveland ,  Duke  of : 

President,  Group  IX, 

Declined 

Payment. 

66 

Close,  Capt.  M. : 

Report  on  Navigation 

. 

52 

10 

0 

6 

Clowes,  George : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Printing  and  Books 

. 

52 

10 

0 

Cochrane,  Baillie,  M.P.  : 

Associate  Vice-President,  Group  II. 

• 

. 

52 

10 

0 

75 

Cockerell,  Capt.  : 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Live  Stock 

105  0 

0 

Reports  on  Live  Stock  and  Horse  Shoeing 

19  10 

0 

Travelling  expenses 

30  6 

10 

154 

16 

10 

49 

Cole,  Wentworth  L.  : 

Payment  as  Delegate  for  Shooting  and 

Pishing  Tackle 

52  10 

0 

Report  on  Shooting  and  Pishing  Tackle 

52  10 

0 

105 

0 

0 

1 

Cope,  C.  W.,  R.A. : 

Report  on  Oil  Paintings  . 

. 

. 

52 

10 

0 

13 

Cooke ,  Lieut.-Col.,  A.  C.,  R.E. : 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Maps,  &c. 

52  10 

0 

Report  on  Maps,  &c. 

16  10 

0 

69 

0 

0 

16 

Cooke,  E.  W.,  R.A.,  F.R.S. : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Glass 

52 

10 

0 

2 

Cowper,  Hon.  Spencer : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Watercolour  Draw¬ 

ings  ..... 

52 

10 

0 

Cox,  Capt.  Ponsonhy ,  R.E. : 

57 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Manufacture 

of  Clothing  .... 

52  10 

0 

65 

Report  on  Civil  Engineering  . 

27  0 

0 

79 

10 

0 

19 

Crace,  J.  G. : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Paper  Hangings 

52 

10 

0 

56 

Curtis,  M. : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Weaving 

# 

52 

10 

0 

29 

Darlington,  J.  (for  Deputation  of  the  Bradford 

Chamber  of  Commerce)  : 

Report  on  Wool  and  Worsted 

9 

52 

10 

0 

7 

De  La  Rue,  Warren,  F.R.S. : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Stationery  . 

# 

9 

52 

10 

0 

9 

Diamond,  Dr.  Hugh  W.  : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Photography 

52  10 

0 

Report  on  Photography 

26  5 

0 

78 

15 

0 

37 

Dickson,  Major-Gen.  C.,  C.B.,  R.A. : 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Portable 

Weapons  .  .  . 

. 

52 

10 

0 

4 

Donaldson,  Professor : 

Report  on  Architectural  Designs  . 

# 

. 

52 

10 

0 

21 

Doyle,  Percy  W.,  C.B. : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Plate 

52 

10 

0 

67 

Druce,  J. : 

j  Payment  as  Juror  for  Cereals 

• 

. 

52 

10 

0 
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Class. 

— 

- 

Total. 

36 

49 

Dudley ,  Earl : 

Juror  for  Jewellery  .  .  • 

Edwards,  Major  J.  B.,  R.E. : 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Shooting 

£  s.  d. 

Declined 

Payment. 

£  s.  d. 

10 

and  Pishing  Tackle  , 

Egerton,  Hon.  Seymour : 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Musical 

#  * 

52  10  0 

46 

Instruments  «... 
Evershed,  J. : 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Leather  and 

*  * 

52  10  0 

58 

62 

Skins  .  .  *  . 

Ewart,  Lieut.-Col.,  R.E. : 

Juror  for  Purniture  Manufacture  . 

Fenn,  Capt. : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Harness  and 

Otherwise  paid 

52  10  0 

4 

Saddlery  .... 

Fergusson,  J.,  F.R.I.  B.A.  : 

Allowance  as  Juror  for  Architectural  De- 

*  * 

52  10  0 

10 

signs  ..... 
Fitzgerald ,  Lord  Gerald: 

• 

52  10  0 

47 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Musical  Instruments 
Foster,  C.  Le  Neve : 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Mining 

•  • 

52  10  0 

55,56 

Machinery  .... 

Foster,  P.  Le  Neve,  junior  : 

• 

52  10  0 

44 

Beports  on  Spinning  and  Weaving 
Frankland,  Dr.,  F.R.S. : 

84  0  0 

23 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Chemical  Products  . 
Frodsham,  C.  : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Horological  Instru¬ 

*  * 

52  10  0 

17 

37 

ments  ..... 
Gladstone,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.,  M.P. : 

Juror  for  Ceramic  Manufactures  . 

Gordon,  Major-Gen.  Sir  W.,  K.C.B.,  R.E. : 

Unable  to  act. 

52  10  0 

9 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Portable  Weapons  . 
Gordon,  Lieut.-Col.,  C.B.,  R.E.  : 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Photo¬ 

. 

52  10  0 

62 

18 

graphy  «... 

Goschen,  Henry : 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Harness 
and  Saddlery  .... 
Beport  on  Harness  and  Saddlery  . 

Graham,  Peter : 

52  10  0 

7  10  0 

52  10  0 

60  0  0 

65 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Carpets  . 

Gregory,  C.  H.,  V.P.  Inst.  C.E. : 

* 

52  10  0 

31 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Civil  Engineering 
Grosvenor,  Lord  Richard,  M.P. : 

Vice-President,  Group  VI.  . 

Haden ,  C.  S. : 

Declined 

Payment. 

52  10  0 

43 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Silk 
Hanhury,  D. : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Agricultural  Pro¬ 
ducts  .  •  ,  * 

•  * 

Declined 

Payment. 

52  10  0 
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Services  of  Jurors — continued. 


Class. 

— 

— 

Total. 

7 

Hankey,  F. : 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

1 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Stationery 
Hardinge,  Viscount : 

•  • 

52  10  0 

54 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Oil  Paintings 

Hemans,  G.  W.,  M.I.C.E. : 

. 

52  10  0 

5 

57 

75 

30 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Machine  Tools 
Hichens,  Capt.  W.,  R.E. : 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Engravings 
Payment  as  Delegate,  classes  1  to  5  and  1 7 
Report  on  Manufacture  of  Clothing 

Higgins,  M.  : 

Juror  for  Live  Stock  .  • 

Hirst,  W.,  Secretary  of  the  Leeds  Chamber  of 
Commerce : 

Reports  by  Nussey,  T .,  and  Leach,  G.  on 

52  10  0 

52  10  0 

15  0  0 

Unable  to  act. 

52  10  0 

120  0  0 

32 

Wool  ..... 
Hoare,  F.  P. : 

• 

52  10  0 

71,85 

Payment  as  Associate  J uror  for  Shawls 
Hogg,  Dr.  R. : 

. 

37  0  0 

87 

Report  on  Fruit  and  Vegetables 

Hooker,  Dr.  J.  D.,  F.R.S. . 

• 

52  10  0 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Forest  Trees 

. 

52  10  0 

61 

Report  on  Forest  Trees  , 

Hooper,  G.  N. : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Carriages 

Report  on  Carriages  ,  .  , 

52  10  0 

52  10  0 

5  0  0 

: 

2 

Horsley,  J.  C.,  R.A. : 

i - 

105  0  0 

50 

Report  on  Watercolour  Drawings  . 

Hoskyns,  C.  Wren  : 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Agricul¬ 

. 

52  10  0 

tural  Implements 

Houghton,  Lord: 

• 

52  10  0 

73 

Vice-President,  Group  II. 

Howard,  Hon.  H.  G.  : 

52  10  0 

35 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Fermented  Drinks  . 
Hudson,  Lieut.- Col.  J.  H.  : 

i 

52  10  0 

30 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Clothing 

Huth,  Edward : 

52  10  0 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Wool 

Hutt,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  W.,  M.P.,  K.C.B. : 

52  10  0 

Associate  President,  Group  IV. 

J erningham,  H  : 

Payment  as  Delegate,  classes  21,  36,  89 

J  err  old,  W.  Blanchard: 

Payment  as  Delegate,  classes  91-95  r 

Reports  on  Skilled  Workmen’s  Labour 

Johnson,  E.  C. : 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Educa¬ 
tional  Apparatus 

Report  on  Educational  Apparatus  . 

Jones,  Owen  : 

Associate  Juror  for  Fancy  Furniture  . 

Kane,  Sir  Robert,  F.R  S.  : 

’ 

52  10  0 

94,  95 

89 

14 

45 

- 

52  10  0 

52  10  0 

52  10  0 

39  0  0 

Declined 

Payment. 

|  52  10  0 

105  0  0 

91  10  0 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Chemical  Processes  . 

. 

52  10  0 
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Services  of  Jurors — continued. 


Class. 

— 

— 

Total. 

£  s.  d. 

1  £  s.  d. 

49 

Keane ,  Col.  Hon.  H.  F.  : 

1 

Juror,  for  Shooting  and  Fishing  Tackle 

Did  not  act. 

5 

Lane ,  R.  J .,  A.F.R.A. : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Engravings  . 

.  . 

52  10  0 

29 

Law,  J.  : 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Wool  and 

Worsted  .... 

52  10  0 

3 

Layard ,  A.  H.,  M.  P. : 

Juror  for  Sculpture 

Unable  to  act. 

37 

Leahy,  Major  A.,  R.E. : 

Report  on  Field  Hospital  Equipments 

. 

52  10  0 

1 

Leslie,  John  : 

Payment  as  Associate  J uror  for  Oil  Paint- 

ings  ..... 

• 

52  10  0 

Levi,  Leone  : 

31-35 

Reports  on  Clothing  , 

. 

105  0  0 

92. 

: 

55,  56 

Lloyd,  R. : 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Spinning 

and  Weaving  . 

.  , 

52  10  0 

63 

McConnell,  J.  E.,  M.I.C.E. : 

Payment  as  J  uror  for  Railway  Apparatus  . 

! 

52  10  0 

41 

McGee,  Hon.  F.L>.  : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Products  of  Forests  . 

. 

25  0  0 

53,  54 

McHardy,  Lieut.  W.,  R.E. : 

60. 

Payment  as  Delegate  for  Machinery 

. 

52  10  0 

38 

Macleod  of  Macleod : 

Associate  Juror  for  Travelling  Apparatus  . 

Did  not  act. 

44,  45 

Macleod,  H. : 

51 

Payment  as  Delegate  for  Chemical  Appa¬ 

ratus  ..... 

52  10  0 

53 

Mallet,  R.,  F.R.S.,  M.I.C.E. : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Machinery  . 

52  10  0 

Report  on  Machinery 

21  0  0 

73  10  0 

37 

Majendie ,  Capt.  V.  D.,  R.A.  : 

Report  on  Portable  Arms 

. 

52  10  0 

Manchester ,  Duke  of: 

President,  Group  IY. 

Declined 

Payment. 

5 

Marshall,  Julian : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Engravings  . 

52  10  0 

Report  on  Engravings 

25  10  0 

78  0  0 

55 

Marshall,  R.  D. : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Spinning 

• 

52  10  0 

3 

Marshall,  W.  C R.A. : 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Sculpture  . 

• 

52  10  0 

36 

Maskelyne,  N.  H.  M.  S.  : 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Jewellery  . 

52  10  0 

Report  on  Jewellery 

35  5  0 

87  15  0 

67-73 

Matchwick,  W. : 

Payment  as  Delegate  for  Food 

. 

52  10  0 

66 

Merrifield,  C.  W.,  F.R.S. : 

Report  on  Navigation 

• 

52  10  0 
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Services  of  Jurors —  continued. 


Class. 

— 

- 

42 

Michael ,  Major ,  M.S.C.  : 

£  s.  d. 

Associate  Juror  for  Products  of  Shooting 
and  Fishing 

Otherwise 

90 

Mitchell,  Rev.  M.,  M. A. : 

paid. 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Adult  Edu¬ 
cational  Apparatus 

52  10  0 

Report  on  Adult  Educational  Apparatus 

52  10  0 

72 

Moffatt,  G.,  M.P. : 

Juror  for  Condiments 

Declined 

53 

Molesworth,  Capt.,  R.E. : 

Payment. 

Report  on  Machinery  .  .  .  ! 

87 

Moore,  Dr.  : 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Forest  Trees 

29 

Morris,  W. : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Wool  and  Worsted  . 

34 

Mundella,  A.  J. : 

Payment  as  J uror  for  Underclothing  .  i 

81 

Murray,  A.  : 

Report  on  useful  Insects  . 

27 

Murray,  ,J \  O.  : 

Report  on  Cotton  .... 

89 

Norris,  Rev.  Canon,  M.A.  : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Educational  Appa¬ 
ratus  . 

52  10  0 

Report  on  Educational  Apparatus  . 

9  0  0 

25 

Odling,  Dr.  W.  : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Perfumery  . 

. 

11 

Oliffe,  Sir  J.  F.,  M.D.  : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Medical  and  Surgical 
Instruments  .... 

52  10  0 

Report  on  Medical  and  Surgical  Instruments 

13  10  0 

Artil¬ 

Owen,  Lieut.- Col.  C.  H.,  R.A.  : 

lery. 

Report  on  Artillery  .  . 

38 

Page,  E. ; 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Travelling  Apparatus 

33 

Palliser,  Mrs.  : 

Report  on  Lace  . 

. 

16 

Parry,  T.  G. : 

Report  on  Glass  Painting  .  . 

. 

31 

Phillips,  Sir  B.  S.  ; 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Silk 

51 

Playfair,  Dr.  Lyon,  C.B.,  F.R.S.  : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Chemical  Apparatus 

52  10  0 

Report  on  Chemical  Apparatus 

7  10  0 

14 

Pollen,  J.  H.,  M.A. : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Fancy  Furniture 

52  10  t 

Report  on  Fancy  Furniture 

46  10  0 

59 

Portal,  W.  S.  : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Paper  Manufacture  . 

•j 

•  • 

Total. 

£  s.  d. 


105  0  0 

30  0  0 

52  10  0 

52  10  0 

52  10  0 

52  10  0 

52  10  0 

61  10  0 
52  10  0 

66  0  a 
52  10  & 

52  10  0 
26  5  O 

26  5  0 

52  10  0 

60  0  0 

99  0  0 


52  10  0 

U 
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Class. 

— 

- 

Total. 

44 

Price,  Dr.  D. : 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Chemical 
Products  .... 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

52  10  0 

8 

Redgrave,  R.,  R.A. : 

Juror  for  Designs,  &c.  .  .  \ 

Report  on  Designs  .  .  J 

Declined 

Payment. 

52  10  0 

13 

Richards,  Capt.  G.  H.,  R.N.,  F.R.S. : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Maps 

52  10  0 

17 

Robinson,  J.  C. : 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Ceramic 
Manufactures  .... 

52  10  0 

40 

Roden,  Capt .  W.  S. : 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Mining 
and  Metallurgy  .  .  . 

•  • 

52  10  0 

90 

Rogers,  Rev.  W.,  M.A. : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Adult  Educational 
Apparatus  .... 

52  10  0 

27 

Ross,  M. : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Cotton  . 

52  10  0 

52 

24 

Russell,  J.  Scott,  M.A. ,  F.R.S.  : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Machinery  . 

Report  on  Machinery 

Ryder,  Rear  Admiral,  C.B.,  R.N. : 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Heating  and 
Lighting  .... 

52  10  0 

43  10  0 

96  0  0 

52  10  0 

G4 

Sabine,  R. : 

Report  on  Telegraphy  .  » 

52  10  0 

4 

Scott,  Lieut. -Col.,  R.E.: 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Architec¬ 
tural  Designs  .... 

52  10  0 

91 

Senior,  Nassau  J. : 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Cheap  Fur¬ 
niture  ..... 

52  10  0 

Shuttleworth,  Sir  J.  P.  Kay,  Bart. : 

Vice-President,  Group  X.  .  • 

52  10  0 

41 

91 

Simmonds,  P.  L. : 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Products  of 
Forests  .  .  .  .  . 

Report  on  Products  of  Forests  .  • 

Smith,  R.  H.  Soden,  M.A. : 

Report  on  Cheap  Furniture  and  Food  » 

52  10  0 

52  10  0 

•  O 

105  0  0 

52  10  0 

47 

28 

Smyth,  Warington  W.,  M.A. : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Mining  Machinery  . 
Report  on  Mining  Machinery  .  . 

Spotten,  W.  : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Flax  and  Hemp  • 

52  10  0 

31  10  0 

84  0  0 

52  10  0 

26 

Stanley,  J.  M. : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Fancy  Articles 

52  10  0 

28 

Stevelly,  J. : 

Report  on  Flax  and  Hemp  .  . 

52  10  0 

12 

Strange,  Lieut.-Col.  A.,  F.R.S. ,  F.R.A.S. : 
Associate  Juror  for  Mathematical  Instruments 

•  • 

52  10  0 
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Services  of  Jurors — continued. 


Class. 

— 

- 

Total. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

57 

Tail,  Col.  F.  L. : 

Associate  Juror  for  Manufacture  of  Clothing 

Unable  to  act. 

57 

Tait,  P. : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Manufacture  of  Cloth- 

ing 

.  . 

52  10  0 

Thompson,  C.  T. : 

6 

Payment  as  Delegate  for  Printing  and  Books 

52  10  0 

9 

Report  on  Photography  .  •  . 

26  5  0 

78  15  0 

43,85. 

Thomson,  Dr.  T.,  F.R.S.: 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Agricultural 

Products  .... 

.  . 

52  10  0 

42 

Thomson,  Prof.  W.,  F.P.S. : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Products  of  Shooting 

and  Pishing  .... 

52  10  0 

Report  on  Products^of  Shooting  and  Pishing 

9  0  0 

61  10  0 

24 

Tyndall,  J.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. : 

J  uror  for  Heating  and  Lighting  «  6 

Declined 

Payment. 

88 

Veitch,  J. : 

Payment  as  J  uror  for  Hothouse  Plants 

.  , 

52  10  0 

2 

Vincent,  S. : 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Water¬ 

colour  Drawings 

. 

52  10  0 

Wallis,  G. : 

28 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Plax  and 

Hemp  .... 

52  10  0 

22 

Report  on  Bronzes,  &c. . 

51  0  0 

103  10  0 

46 

Watson,  Dr.  Forbes,  A.M.,  F.R.S. : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Leather  and  Skins 

. 

52  10  0 

30 

Way,  H.  S. : 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Wool 

. 

52  10  0 

48 

Webb,  T. : 

Associate  Juror  for  Agricultural  Appara¬ 

tus  . 

Webber,  Capt.  C.  E.,  R.E. : 

24  & 

Testing 

House. 

Report  on  Heating  and  Lighting  . 

,  . 

31  10  0 

41 

Webber,  T.  W. : 

Report  on  Products  of  Forests 

.  . 

52  10  0 

Weld,  C.  R.  : 

12,  23 

Reports  on  Mathematical  Instruments  and 

J52  10  0 

Horology  .... 

\  33  0  0 

85  10  0 

26 

West,  F. : 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Fancy 

Articles  .... 

#  , 

52  10  0 

3 

Westmacott,  R.,  R.A. : 

Report  on  Sculpture 

,  , 

52  10  0 

64 

Wheatstone,  Sir  Charles,  F.R.S. : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Telegraphy  . 

. 

52  10  0 
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Class. 

— 

— 

Total. 

£  s. 

d. 

&  s. 

d. 

25,  26 

Whiting,  S.  : 

Reports  on  Perfumery  and  Fancy  Articles 

f  13  iO 

1  52  10 

0 

0 

66  0 

0 

6 

Wilson,  C.  It. : 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Printing 

and  Books  .... 

52  10 

0 

10,  90 

Payment  as  Delegate  for  Musical  Instru- 

ments  and  Adult  Education 

52  10 

0 

105  0 

0 

48 

Wilson,  Jacob : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Agricultural  Appara¬ 

tus 

. 

. 

52  10 

0 

66 

Woolley,  Rev.  J.,  LL.R. : 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Navigation 

. 

. 

52  10 

0 

67 

Woolloton,  C. : 

Payment  as  Associate  Juror  for  Cereals 

. 

. 

52  10 

0 

20 

Wostenholme,  G. 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Cutlery 

. 

52  10 

0 

15 

Wyatt,  M.  Rigby,  F.S.A. : 

Payment  as  Juror  for  Upholstery  . 

52  10 

0 

15 

Report  on  Upholstery 

52  10 

0 

18 

„  on  Carpets 

52  10 

0 

19 

„  on  Paper  Hangings 

52  10 

0 

210  0 

0 

11,  64 

Yapp,  G.  W. : 

Payment  as  Delegate  for  Surgical  Instru¬ 

ments  and  Telegraphy  . 

• 

• 

52  10 

0 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  following  Reports  on  the  various  Classes  in  the  Paris 
Exhibition*  1867*  were  prepared  for  the  Science  and  Art- 
Department  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education*  and  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  International  Jury  Reports  to  be  issued 
by  the  French  Government*  which  are  quite  distinct. 

The  scope  and  object  of  these  Reports  will  be  gathered  from 
the  following  extracts  from  the  letter  to  the  gentlemen  who 
were  requested  to  prepare  them,  and  who  in  many  cases  were 
not  connected  with  the  International  Jury 

The  Lord  President  of  the  Council*  following  the  pre¬ 
cedent  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855,  is  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  series  of  Reports  on  the  objects  exhibited  in  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  this  year.  .  . 

“  The  special  object  of  this  Report  is  to  direct  the  attention 
of  British  visitors,  manufacturers,  and  others*  to  the  useful 
novelties  exhibited  by  various  nations  on  the  present  occasion* 
to  which  it  appears  desirable  their  attention  should  be  called. 
It  is  not  intended  to  be  an  exhaustive  Report  upon  the  class, 
which  it  is  presumed  will  be  made  by  the  International  Juries 
for  the  Imperial  Commission.  The  British  Report  should 
have  special  reference  to  the  objects  exhibited  by  the  British 
Colonies  and  by  Foreign  countries,  rather  than  those  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  United  Kingdom*  although  the  latter  should 
not  be  overlooked.” 

u  It  is  desirable  that  the  Report  should  be  as  short  as  may 
be  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  subject*  and  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be  published  diming  the 
Exhibition.  It  will  therefore  be  indispensable  that  if  the 
Report  be  undertaken  by  you*  the  manuscript  should  be 
delivered  before  the  15th  of  June  at  latest*  and  as  much 
earlier  as  may  be  possible*  to  Captain  Donnelly,  R.E.*  the 
Secretary  to  the  British  J uries,  who  will  afford  all  necessary 
information  in  Paris,  and  will  act  as  Editor  to  the  Reports.” 
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“It  is  probable  that  the  Exhibition  will  be  sufficiently 
arranged  to  enable  an  examination  of  the  Class  to  be  com¬ 
menced  about  the  15th  April.” 

With  the  view  of  rendering  these  Reports  useful  to  the 
public  while  the  Exhibition  lasted  it  was  determined  to 
publish  them  in  a  newspaper  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Arrangements  having  been  made  with  the  manager  of  the 
Illustrated  London  Neivs,  who  undertook  to  produce  them 
free  of  all  cost  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department  with  a 
certain  amount  of  illustration,  the  publication  commenced  on 
the  6th  July  1867,  and  continued  till  the  7th  December. 
By  that  time  about  two-thirds  of  the  Reports  had  been  pub¬ 
lished.  These  have  been  revised  by  the  authors,  and  with 
the  unpublished  ones  are  complete  in  these  volumes. 

In  arranging  the  Reports  the  order  of  the  French  classifi¬ 
cation  has  not  been  implicitly  followed.  The  amount  of 
matter  rendering  the  division  into  four  volumes  desirable, 
those  reports  were  brought  together  in  each  volume  which 
appeared  most  allied  to  one  another,  an  arrangement  dictated 
as  much  by  what  seemed  likely  to  be  to  the  convenience  of 
purchasers  of  single  volumes  as  by  any  idea  of  a  scientific 
classification. 


REPORTS. 


Report  on  Paintings  in  Oil.— (Class  1.) — By  C.  W.  me.  cope 
Cope,  Esq.,  R.A.  paintings 

in  Oil. 


In  reviewing  the  pictures  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Uni-  General  im- 
versal  Exhibition  of  1867,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to 
consider  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed  in 
the  catalogue,  and  the  first  we  find  in  the  series  is  the 
collection  contributed  by  France. 

On  entering  these  galleries,  the  visitor  is  impressed  with  gallery, 
their  vast  space,  and  the  great  number  and  size  of  the 
works  exhibited  ;  and  this  impression  is  confirmed  when  he 
finds  that  nearly  one  half  of  that  part  of  the  building 
devoted  to  art  is  occupied  by  French  productions  only. 

The  number  of  oil  pictures  exhibited  by  France  is  no 
less  than  625.  France  has,  in  fact,  considered  this  as  a 
great  international  competitive  trial  of  strength  ;  and  we 
find  that  galleries,  palaces,  churches,  and  museums  have 
poured  forth  their  treasures  to  swell  the  amount  of  works, 
and  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  France  in  matters  of  taste. 

The  works  were  most  carefully  selected  out  of  (it  is  stated) 
the  number  of  10,000,  by  a  jury  composed  of  the  very 
ablest  painters  in  France. 

It  would  be,  however,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
Exhibition  generally  can  be  considered  in  any  sense  as  a 
competition.  A  competition  can  only  be  considered  fair 
when  ail  parties  are  equally  well  represented,  and  have 
entered  the  lists  with  the  intention  of  competing,  and  with 
a  collection  of  carefully  selected  pictures  by  their  ablest 
professors. 

Nowit  happens  that  the  art  of  .France  alone  is  at  all 
adequately  represented.  It  must  be  admitted  that  no  other 
country  has  such  vast  stores  to  fall  back  upon.  This  arises 
from  various  causes,  but  principally  from  the  extensive 
system  of  competition  pursued  in  art-education,  upon 
which  the  whole  system  of  French  art-culture  is  founded. 

The  student  is  subjected  to  its  influence  from  the  very 
commencement  of  his  career  ;  he  gains  a  place  by  it  in  the 
Academy ;  he  there  competes  for  the  Prix  de  Rome  ;  he 
afterwards  produces  works  to  be  exhibited  at  the  annual 
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salon ,  which  he  hopes  will  procure  him  the  distinction  of 
first,  second  or  third  class  medals.  He  anticipates,  more 
remotely,  the  distinction  of  being  made  a  member  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  ;  secondly,  an  officer ;  and,  thirdly,  a 
commander.  Many  of  his  most  successful  works  are  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  State,  and  are  deposited  in  galleries  or 
museums  in  Paris  or  in  the  provinces.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  more  distinguished  artists  are  constantly  commissioned 
to  chronicle  on  canvas  the  great  passing  events  of  their 
history,  especially  the  victories  of  the  French  army ;  and 
these,  which  form  a  most  extensive  and  important  collec¬ 
tion,  are  not  only  ready  at  all  times  for  any  national 
display,  but  even  exercise  a  vast  influence  upon  the  minds 
of  the  French  people,  who  are  thus  stimulated  to  a  passion 
for  military  glory,  and  perhaps  led  to  an  overweening 
estimate  of  its  importance. 

As  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  space  available  for 
pictures  had  been  appropriated  by  France,  it  early  became 
evident  that  there  was  not  adequate  room  for  even  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  contributions  sent  by  other 
nations.  Accordingly,  the  Governments  of  Belgium, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Bavaria  declined  to  accept  the 
limited  accommodation  offered  them,  and  constructed  their 
own  separate  galleries  in  the  park,  outside  the  main  build¬ 
ing,  in  which  to  exhibit  the  performances  of  their  painters. 

Another  general  characteristic  which  impresses  the  visitor 
in  the  French  collection  is  that  the  majority  of  important 
pictures  represent  either  nude  female  forms  or  battles,  and 
that  the  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  classic  element,  which 
distinguished  the  late  school  of  David,  and  which  had,  to 
some  extent,  the  effect  of  preserving  a  pure  moral  senti- 
ment,  is  rapidly  disappearing ;  and  that  the  ascendancy 
gained  by  the  Cf  romantic  ”  over  the  classical  school  in  the 
Beaux  Arts  is  everywhere  becoming  more  apparent. 

The  strict  attention  to  design  inculcated  in  the  school 
of  David,  and  enforced  so  strongly  by  Ingres,  and  without 
which  there  is  no  hope  to  the  students  in  art  to  attain  the 
Prix  de  Borne,  seems  to  have  no  longer  a  worthy  theme  on 
which  to  display  itself. 

By  the  terms  of  their  agreement,  the  students  at  Borne 
are  bound  to  send  specimens  of  their  progress  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  directors  of  the  Academy  in  Paris,  and  these 
specimens  must  possess  the  utmost  accuracy  in  designing 
the  naked  human  form  ;  but  as  the  taste  for  exclusively 
classical  themes  no  longer  exists,  they  are  led  to  comply 
with  the  rules  by  representation  of  figures  more  congenial 
to  modern  French  notions.  Thus,  we  no  longer  find 
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.studies  of  Achilles  or  Romulus,  or  other  ancient  heroes,  but 
their  places  are  occupied  by  paintings  of  Yenus,  nymphs  and 
goats,  Andromedas,  and  so  forth. 

On  examination,  therefore,  it  will  be  found  that  a  great 
proportion  of  the  conspicuous  nudities  are  executed  by  the 
pensioner  students  of  the  French  Academy  at  Rome,  and 
are  generally  interesting  only  as  specimens  of  strict 
academic  training ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  their 
authors  will  be  led  subsequently  to  devote  themselves  to 
other  branches  of  art  more  intellectual  and  pure  in 
character. 

On  comparing  the  present  school  of  France  with  that 
which  existed  a  few  years  ago,  it  is  evident  that  a  great 
transition  is  taking  place.  We  find  very  few  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  severe  classic  style  ;  and  even  of  those  subjects 
taken  from  Roman  history,  the  greater  number  relate  to 
her  state  of  luxury  or  degradation,  and  frequently  to  their 
manners  and  customs  only. 

Neither  do  we  find  religious  or  Christian  art  largely 
represented.  With  the  death  of  Ingres  and  Hippolyte 
Flandrin,  two  of  the  greatest  upholders  of  the  pure  classic 
taste  have  disappeared. 

Of  the  lamented  Flandrin  (Jean  Hippolyte)  we  have 
only  a  portrait  of  the  Emperor,  executed  in  the  careful 
manner  his  academic  training  had  engendered,  and  carried 
out  with  the  utmost  precision  of  design.  Work  more 
congenial  to  his  taste  will  be  found  in  some  beautiful 
studies  for  his  frescoes  executed  for  the  Church  of  St. 
Germain  des  Pres,  exhibited  in  an  adjoining  room. 

On  examining  the  works  of  the  present  representatives 
of  classic  art,  it  will  be  found  that  Cabanel  alone  is  very 
ambitious  in  his  aspirations.  He  exhibits  six  works,  three 
of  which  are  epic,  and  three  are  portraits.  His  large  work 
of  “  Paradise  Lost”  affords  a  very  instructive  lesson, 
showing  the  inadequacy  of  mere  art-language  to  convey 
interest  unless  it  has  a  deeper  motive  than  academic 
display.  The  attempt  to  paint  the  Deity  (an  effort  always 
to  be  deprecated),  surrounded  by  his  angelic  ministers,  is  a 
direct  imitation  of  Raphael.  The  influence  of  Michael 
Angelo  is  conspicuous  in  the  figure  of  Adam :  the  figures 
of  Eve  and  Satan  are  in  his  own  manner.  The  colouring 
is  influenced  by  Titian,  but  it  is  not  Titianesque,  being 
white  and  feeble ;  and,  as  must  invariably  happen  in  all 
imitations,  in  no  one  quality  is  the  art  carried  so  far  as  it 
was  carried  by  those  he  has  imitated.  In  No.  120,  "Nymph 
“  and  Fawn,”  great  academic  skill  is  displayed  in  a  very 
offensive  subject.  “  The  birth  of  Yenus  ”  (22)  is  a  picture 
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of  a  more  delicately  moulded  female  form,  but  the  colour  is 
cold  and  weak  to  feebleness.  Extreme  delicacy  of  tone  is 
quite  compatible  with  warmth  and  vigour.  The  portraits 
of  M.  Cabanel  are  well  designed  :  that  of  M.  Rouher,  “  the 
Minister  of  State,5'  is  the  most  interesting  of  his  pictures. 

If  we  go  on  with  the  inquiry  as  to  other  representatives 
of  the  classic  school,  we  meet  with  a  difficulty  in  finding 
any ;  but  we  may  group  together  the  names  of  Ulmann, 
Bougereau,  Sellier,  and  Hamon,  the  first  three  of  whom 
have  gained  the  Prix  de  Rome,  and  the  last  resides  there. 

Of  these  Hamon  is  the  largest  and  most  interesting  con¬ 
tributor  ;  he  sends  eight  works.  They  are  treated  in  a 
certain  shadowy,  grey  manner ;  and  there  is  much  feeling 
for  beauty  of  form  in  the  dreamy  mistiness  of  the  picture 
of  the  “  Muses  leaving  the  Ruins  of  Pompeii.5'  His 
tfC  Aurora  "  is  a  colourless,  antique  figure,  sipping  dew  from 
the  flower  of  a  convolvulus.  His  work  has  more  relation 
to  sculpture  than  to  painting.  Bouguereau  sends  mostly 
academic  nudities,  in  addition  to  a  well-designed  whole- 
length  ;  Ulmann,  a  picture  of  Junius  Brutus  ;  and  Sellier, 
in  addition  to  a  picture  of  The  Levite  of  Ephraim  Cursing 
the  Town  Gibeah,'5  and  a  dead  Hero  and  Leander,  possessing 
great  elegance  of  form,  sends  a  really  clever  study  from 
nature  of  a  most  disgusting  subject,  the  “  Ammazzatoio  '5  at 
Rome. 

But  if  we  turn  in  another  direction,  and  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  modern  “  romantic 5'  and  “  genre  ”  school, 
we  get  a  very  different  result :  for  we  find  a  long  list  of 
names  of  very  excellent  artists.  Conspicuous  amongst 
them  are  Meissonier  and  Gerome.  The  former  contributes 
fourteen,  and  the  latter  thirteen  works ;  and,  although  their 
pictures  are  of  cabinet  proportions,  they  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  principal  upholders  of  French  art  in  the 
present  Exhibition. 

As  excellent  examples  of  the  talent  of  Meissonier,  may 
be  mentioned  the  following  pictures,  although  all  of  them 
are  more  or  less  stamped  with  his  peculiar  microscopic 
genius : — “  The  Emperor  at  Solferino,5'  one  of  his  most 
complete  and  important  works  ;  the  extent  of  space,  the 
minute  accuracy  and  finished  drawing,  the  variety  of 
character  in  the  figures  of  men  and  animals,  the  quiet  grey 
sky,  and  the  spirited  execution,  are  all  admirable.  Equally 
good  is  “  Napoleon  I.  in  Russia  ;  ”  the  severe,  leaden,  cold 
sky ;  the  advancing  Emperor  and  his  staff,  muffled  and 
stern ;  the  tramping  mass  of  troops  in  the  middle-distance ; 
and  the  broken,  hard,  cloddy  ground,  half  covered  with 
snow,  are  excellent. 
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The  same  qualities  are  equally  apparent  in  the  natural  me.  cope 
look  and  truth  of  effect  in  the  picture  of  “  General  Desaix  ”  paintings 
listening  to  a  peasant  who  is  giving  intelligence.  The  iy  QlL- 
simple  action  and  character  of  the  countryman  are  as  cha¬ 
racteristic  as  the  group  of  Generals  round  the  fire  in  the 
wintry  wood. 

In  his  pictures  of  figures  somewhat  larger  in  scale 
Meissonier  is  less  excellent,  and  we  miss  that  peculiarly 
focussed  look,  which  is  one  of  his  great  excellencies ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  his  portrait  of  M.  G.  Delahante,  and  in  a 
lesser  degree  in  his  “  Lecture  ”  and  “  L'Ordonnance.” 

Gerome  is  a  painter  of  a  very  different  stamp.  Taking 
a  wider  range  of  subject,  accurate  in  form,  a  vein  of 
sarcasm  and  almost  cruelty  pervades  all  his  works.  Man 
is  represented  as  a  sensualist,  woman  as  his  victim.  His 
great  talent  is  undeniable.  His  picture  of  “  The  Duel  ” 
is  an  example  of  his  peculiarities,  and  less  hard  in  style 
than  are  his  later  productions.  The  group  of  surgeon  and 
friends,  all  arrayed  in  their  fancy-ball  dresses,  round  the 
dying  victim ;  his  heavy  weight  and  helplessness ;  the 
retiring  victor,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  a  Cherokee  Indian 
with  a  harlequin  friend  for  his  second  ;  the  misty  wintry 
morning,  the  trampled  snow,  and  the  hearselike  carriages 
waiting  in  the  dismal  back-ground,  are  all  most  thoroughly 
thought  out,  and  well  rendered.  The  picture  of  “  Louis 
“  XIV.  and  Moliere  ”  is  an  example  of  his  treatment  of 
subjects  of  another  character.  The  quiet  figure  of  Moliere, 
amused,  yet  composed  and  self-possessed,  is  admirably  con¬ 
ceived,  and  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  excited  and  perhaps 
overdone  anger  of  the  courtiers. 

The  most  agreeable  of  his  works  are,  et  Egyptian  Corn- 
“  thrashing  ”  and  “  The  Prisoner ;  ”  but  all  of  them  are 
conspicuous  for  strength  of  intellectual  conception  and 
dramatic  force,  while  some  are  painful  both  in  subject  and 
treatment.  Gerome  is  an  example  of  the  advantages,  as 
well  as  the  disadvantages,  of  severe  academic  training ;  the 
former  in  the  accuracy  of  his  drawing,  the  latter  in  his 
hard  severity  of  outline. 

We  next  come  to  a  long  list  of  figure-painters  of  various 
kinds  of  excellence,  who  may  be  said  to  exemplify  the 
nresent  condition  and  tendency  of  French  art.  None  of 
them  are  academic,  and  many  of  them  are  so  various  in 
their  choice  of  subjects  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  classify 
them.  They  may,  however,  possibly  be  divided  into  four 
classes — namely,  Historical* Romantic,  Costume  Subjects, 
and  Portraits,  Rustic  and  Boudoir. 
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Among  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  first  class  of  his¬ 
torical-romantic  may  he  mentioned  the  names  of  ft.  Fleury 
(the  present  director  of  the  Academy  des  Beaux  Arts  and 
member  of  the  Institute),  who  is  represented  by  one 
picture  only,  <e  Charles  Y.  at  the  Monastery  of  St.  Just.5' 
Tissier  is  the  painter  of  the  modern  historical  picture  of 
“  The  Prince  President  restoring  Liberty  to  Abd-el-Kader/’ 
and  two  portraits.  Brion  has  three  pictures,  all  different 
in  aim  and  treatment — “  A  Town  beseiged  by  Homans/’ 
showing  great  knowledge  of  Homan  antiquities;  “  Jesus 
“  and  St.  Peter  on  the  Sea ;  ”  and  a  rustic  wood  scene  of 
the  “Pilgrims  of  St.  Adile.”  Comte  also  contributes 
three  works,  the  best  of  which  is  the  small  picture  of 
“  Eldonore  d’Este  and  Henri  de  Guise.” 

The  principal  representatives  of  costume  subjects  and 
portraits  are  more  numerous,  and  their  pictures  are  both 
important  and  interesting,  and  the  following  may  be 
named  as  among  the  best  painters  of  France  :■ — Jalabert 
a  very  excellent  artist,  his  portrait,  No.  374,  is  a 
charming  study  from  nature,  delicately  painted,  and 
tender  in  treatment;  his  group,  No.  37L  “Widow  and 
“  Children/’  and  No.  373,  Maria  Abruzeze,”  a  study  of  a 
pretty  Italian  mountaineer,  are  far  more  excellent  than  a 
more  ambitious  effort  of  t6  Christ  Walking  on  the  Sea  ;” 
Bonnat,  a  most  excellent  colourist  of  small  Italian  costume 
pictures,  less  good  in  his  larger  work  of  “  St.  Vincent  de 
“Paul;”  Hubert,  the  painter  of  two  very  good  pictures 
of  Neapolitan  fountain  subjects  and  some  portraits  ;  Lan¬ 
delle,  who  seems  to  try  everything,  from  an  academic 
nudity  to  imitations  of  Gdrome,  but  whose  best  picture  is 
his  smallest,  “  Mass  at  Beost ;  ”  Mdme.  Henriette  Browne, 
the  painter  of  the  well-known  "  Soeurs  de  Charitd  ”  and 
seven  other  works,  all  excellent  for  their  feeling,  light  and 
shadow,  and  tender  treatment  of  colour.  Gide,  subjects  of 
monks  in  churches  ;  Roux,  who  sends  two  works,  the  best 
an  imitation  of  Rembrandt ;  Caraud  and  Baron  are  also 
contributors.  There  is  an  interesting  head  by  Winterhalter, 
“  The  Empress  ;  ”  and  Dubufe,  besides  some  good  portraits, 
sends  a  picture  in  three  compartments,  remarkable  for  size, 
of  “  The  Prodigal  Son.” 

Of  painters  of  French  rustic  life,  we  find  some  excellent 
examples ;  Breton  and  Millet  are  among  the  foremost. 
Millet  sends  nine  works,  all  characterised  by  poetical 
feeling  and  a  perception  of  subdued,  deep-toned  colour : 
his  large  subject  of  a  woman  shearing  sheep  indicates  a 
degree  of  training  in  the  figure  which  is  not  usual  among 
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our  rustic  figure  painters.  No.  477,  “  Clair  de  Lune,”  and  Mr-o^oi>e 
No.  480,  “  L’Angelus  du  Soir,”  are  charming  pictures.  Paintings 

Breton  sends  eight  specimens  :  his  feeling  in  art  is  some- 
what  analogous  to  that  of  Millet,  but,  unlike  him,  his 
figures  are  more  important  than  the  landscape  backgrounds. 

His  “ Benediction  des  Bids ”  and  “  Plantation  dun  Cal- 
“  vaire  ”  are  extensive  compositions  of  many  figures.  A 
more  interesting  specimen  is  the  “  Rappel  des  Glaneuses,” 
a  very  charming  work  both  in  feeling  and  effect.  P.  E.  Frere. 
Frere  sends  eight  excellent  specimens  ;  Du  verger  a  good  Duverger. 
little  picture  called  “  Cache-cache,”  and  (No.  241)  “  The 
Labourer  and  his  Children.”  Guillemin  contributes  three  Guiiiemin, 
pictures,  his  “La Bretagne  en  1793  ”  is  a  good  interior. 

As  a  general  remark,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  best 
art  (to  be  found  at  present  in  France)  is  among  the 
“  romantic  ”  and  “genre  *9  painters. 

There  are  also  to  be  noticed  a  group  of  good  painters  of  Figure- 
familiar  figure-subjects  on  a  small  scale,  among  whom  are  bub-iecU 
Toulmouche,  Plassan,  Fichel,  and  Vetter.  Toulmouche 
unites  very  finished  execution  with  good  expression. 

Plassan  has  four  small  boudoir  pictures.  Fichel  sends  three 
highly -finished  little  pictures  ;  and  there  are  five  by  Vetter, 
among  which  is  one  of  the  subject  also  painted  by  Gerome, 
of  “  Moliere  and  Louis  XIV/’ 

The  landscape  art  in  France  has  of  late  years  made  con-  Landscape 
siderable  progress,  also  in  the  direction  of  the  picturesque.  dlt‘ 

It  is  characterised  by  largeness  and  breadth  of  treatment, 
aiming  mostly  at  bold,  strong  effects  of  nature,  executed  in 
a  coarse  and  vigorous  impasto,  rather  than  by  any  feeling  or 
delicacy.  There  is  no  painter  at  all  equal  either  to  our  own 
Turner  or  Constable,  and  much  of  their  art  seems  founded 
upon  the  style  of  the  latter  painter. 

Daubigny,  T.  H.  Rousseau,  Dupre,  Fran^ais,  Corot, 

Lanove,  Belly,  Ziem,  Cabat,  and  Lambinet  are  the  principal 
representatives  of  this  branch  of  art.  Theodore  Rousseau  Rousseau, 
is  an  important  contributor.  Of  his  eight  pictures,  perhaps 
No.  547,  “Evening  after  Rain,”  and  No,  549,  “A  Farm  on 
the  Banks  of  the  Oise,”  are  the  best  examples  among  his 
smaller  works,  while  No.  544,  “  Oak  and  Rocks  at  Fon¬ 
tainebleau,”  illustrates  his  larger  style.  Daubigny  also  Daubigny, 
sends  eight  very  excellent  works,  his  “  Evening,  with 
Figures  and  Sheep  advancing,”  No.  186,  is  a  very  charming 
picture,  both  in  composition,  tone,  and  colour.  Lanove  Lanove. 
contributes  some  excellent  views  on  the  Tiber,  very  true 
to  nature  ;  and  Dupre  (Jules)  is  a  good  painter  of  strong  Dupre 
effects,  executed  in  a  vigorous  impasto  ;  his  “  Cattle  passing  (Jules)' 
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a  Rustic  Bridge/'  No.  227,  is  an  excellent  example.  Belly 
has  six  pictures  of  Eastern  scenery,  of  which  No.  27  is 
especially  good.  “Pilgrims  on  their  Journey  to  Mecca/'  an 
Egyptian  plain,  the  sun  descending  behind  trees,  pyramids 
in  the  distance,  sheep  and  figures  advancing  over  the  dusty 
and  hot  road.  Cabat  sends  two  Pouissin-like  compositions, 
and  Ziem  three  pictures  of  fierce  Venetian  effects. 

A  striking  feature  in  the  French  portion  of  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  is  the  great  preponderance  of  battle-pieces.  The  most 
important  are  contributed  by  the  Government,  and  they 
are  the  result  of  commissions  given  to  various  artists  to 
commemorate  the  battles  in  which  the  arms  of  France  have 
been  victorious. 

Thus,  we  have  two  enormous  pictures,  by  Yvon,  of  the 
contest  in  the  Crimea,  one  the  “  Capture  of  the  Mala- 
koff/’  the  other  the  struggle  in  “  Gorge  de  Malakoff,” 
works  characterised  by  prodigious  vigour  and  panoramic 
power.  Another  of  these  gigantic  battle-pieces  is  “  The 
Battle  of  the  Alma,/’  by  Pils  ;  who  also  sends  a  large  un¬ 
finished  work  of  a  “Fete  in  Algiers  given  to  the  Emperor 
and  Empress.” 

The  prospect  which  such  national  employment  affords 
must  have  the  effect  of  giving  a  powerful  impulse  to  artists 
to  produce  works  in  this  direction,  and  this  partly  accounts 
for  the  number  of  battle-pieces  we  find  in  all  French  ex¬ 
hibitions.  There  are  no  less  than  twenty-one  in  the  present 
collection. 

The  late  Bellange  is  represented  by  seven  subjects  of 
this  class,  tempered  by  some  expressions  of  human  kind¬ 
ness,  as  for  instance,  No.  20,  “  The  Two  Friends,  Sebastopol, 
1853;”  No.  25,  “La  Garde  meurt,  June  18,  1815,”  is  a 
very  clever,  spirited  sketch  of  the  famous  episode  at  Waterloo. 

Protais  contributes  three  interesting  subjects  of  this 
class ;  No.  523,  “  The  Morning  before  the  Attack/'  and 
No.  524,  “The  Evening  after  the  Combat.”  They  are 
better  in  feeling  and  effect  than  in  painting.  **  The 
Morning  ”  is  fresh  and  clear  in  colour  ;  the  troops  wait  in 
hushed  and  excited  silence  for  the  word  of  command  for 
the  forward  rush.  In  “  The  Evening  ”  they  have  regathered, 
hot,  tired,  dusty,  and  wounded,  friends  embrace  each  other, 
the  tff  rappel  ”  is  sounding,  they  occupy  ground  cumbered 
with  fallen  foes.  The  third  picture  (No.  525),  “Return  to 
Camp,”  is  of  the  same  character,  but  of  a  deeper  and  more 
solemn  tone  of  colour. 

In  animal  painting  we  find  some  very  clever  works  by 
Fromentin,  Rosa  Bonheur,  and  the  late  Troyon. 
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Fromentin  contributes  seven  pictures  of  Arab  life.  The  Mr,0^ope 
horses  are  full  of  spirit,  and  there  is  a  great  vigour  in  his  Partings 
general  treatment  and  execution.  Of  Rosa  Bonheur  we  — ‘ 
find  no  less  than  ten  pictures,  all  in  her  usual  manner.  Fromentm- 
No.  50,  “  Sheep  on  the  Seaside,5'  belonging  to  the  Empress,  Rosa 
is  painted  in  a  very  delicate  key,  and  is  more  refined  Bonlieur* 
throughout  than  some  of  her  other  works.  The  cool  blue- 
green  of  the  sea,  coming  in  opposition  to  the  warm  colour 
of  the  sheep,  is  particularly  happy  in  effect.  There  are 
also  five  contributions  by  the  late  clever  painter  Troyon.  Troyon. 

Out  of  the  number  of  625  pictures  exhibited  by  France, 
no  less  than  252  are  contributed  either  by  the  State  or  by 
public  museums  of  art  scattered  through  the  principal 
towns,  showing  what  a  vast  amount  of  encouragement  the 
French  artists  receive  as  well  as  what  an  interest  is  taken 
by  the  nation  in  matters  of  taste. 

Belgian  Art. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that,  in  consequence  of  Belgian  art. 
the  dissatisfaction  expressed  by  the  Belgian  artists  with 
the  limited  space  allotted  to  them  in  the  International 
Exhibition,  their  Government  undertook,  at  its  own  cost, 
to  erect  a  separate  and  suitable  gallery  outside  the  main 
building.  This  has  accordingly  been  done,  and  we  find 
collected  in  it  carefully  selected  specimens  of  the  works  of 
some  of  their  principal  painters.  The  Belgian  artists,  like 
their  Flemish  ancestors,  delight  most  in  scenes  of  home 
life,  although  their  art-language  is  more  French  than 
Flemish  in  its  character  and  treatment,  possessing  little  of 
the  juicy  touch  and  transparent  colour  of  the  old  school. 

The  principal  representatives  are  few  in  number,  and  out 
of  186  pictures,  52  are  sent  by  five  artists  only,  namely. 

Leys,  Stevens,  Willems,  Verlat,  and  the  marine-painter, 

Clays. 

Leys  is  the  principal  contributor.  He  sends  12  works,  Leys, 
some  of  them  of  considerable  size,  and  all  in  the  same 
peculiar  mediaeval  style  this  able  painter  has  chosen  to 
adopt.  They  are  all  subjects  taken  from  the  stirring  period 
of  the  great  struggle  with  Spain  for  religious  and  civil  free¬ 
dom  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  are  interesting  specimens 
of  the  master. 

Stevens  sends  no  less  than  18  works,  all  of  them  of  Stevens, 
small  size  and  of  domestic  interest.  He  has  a  fine  feeling 
for  colour  and  texture.  Many  of  his  pictures  are  merely 
studies  of  single  figures,  such  as  No.  122,  “La  Dame 
Rose,5’  a  lady  in  pink  muslin  ;  or  No.  1 29,  “  Fleurs 
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cTAutonme,”  a  lady  in  grey  examining  an  autumn  nose¬ 
gay  ;  but  he  is  capable  of  touching  a  deeper  chord,  as  in 
No.  132,  “  Consolation,”  a  picture  admirable  for  its  ex¬ 
pression  of  kind  and  simple  feeling  of  sympathy  with 
suffering ;  as  a  contrast  to  which  may  be  mentioned 
No.  123,  “  Tous  les  Bonheurs,”  representing  the  deep  and 
quiet  happiness  of  a  young  mother  nursing  her  hungry  but 
well  satisfied  infant. 

Willems  contributes  13  of  his  popular  pictures,  all 
scenes  of  home  life  in  the  seventeenth  century.  His  subjects 
are  very  slight  incidents  of  daily  occurrence,  but  in  his 
narrow  range  he  contrives  to  produce  excellent  work.  His 
pictures  possess  great  breadth  of  light  and  shadow,  and 
agreeable  negative  colour.  His  principal  composition  is 
a  L’accouchee,”  representing  the  interior  of  an  apartment 
in  which  lies  asleep,  on  a  beautiful  bed,  a  young  mother ; 
the  quiet  rest  after  previous  exhaustion  is  charmingly  ex¬ 
pressed,  the  healthy  country  nurse  is  attending  to  the 
hungry  infant  s  wants,  while  two  visitors  approaching  on 
tiptoe  are  hushed  by  the  warning  action  of  the  lady 
(mother)  in  black. 

Another  excellent  specimen  of  this  painters  work  is  a 
small  picture  called  “  J’y  etais/’  a  quiet  old  soldier,  with  his 
back  turned,  looking  at  the  picture  of  a  sea-fight,  while 
his  companion,  a  young  lady  in  yellow  satin,  is  listening  to 
his  remarks.  The  colour  and  arrangement  of  this  little 
picture  are  admirable. 

Yerlat  is  a  painter  of  a  more  ambitious  aim  than  the 
preceding ;  he  exhibits  four  works.  A  “  Dead  Christ  at 
the  F oot  of  the  Cross  ” — -well  drawn  and  meritorious  in 
workmanship ;  a  large  rustic  picture,  called  “  Au  Loup  I  ” 
— some  peasants  rescuing  a  dead  lamb  ;  an  excellent  small 
portrait  of  the  late  painter  “  J.  Lies ;  ”  and  “  La  Yierge  et 
FEnfant  Jdsus  -a  very  carefully  elaborated  picture  of 
very  high  aim  and  tender  feeling. 

Pauwels  (Ferd.)  is  a  very  interesting  painter  of  history 
on  a  small  scale ;  of  his  four  pictures,  that  of,  “  The  Return 
of  those  proscribed  by  the  Duke  of  Alba 59  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  full  of  tender  feeling  and  breadth  of  effect.  The 
centre  group  of  the  wife  embracing  her  husband  has  unob¬ 
trusive  and  quiet  dignity,  and  the  figures  are  well  composed, 
while  the  expression  is  not  overdone.  The  waving  flags, 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  and  the  ringing  of  bells  are 
all  sufficiently  hinted  at.  Hamman  sends  three  pictures. 
No.  62,  “  The  Education  of  Charles  Y.,”  is  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  ;  the  weary  expression  of  the  young  prince,  seated, 
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with  dangling  legs,  in  a  high  chair,  listening  to  the  lecture  Mr.  Cope 
by  Erasmus,  is  very  good.  We  have  also  De  Groux,  a  paintings 
painter  of  scenes  of  humble  life,  having  great  merit  of  IN  QlL- 
expression  ;  and  De  Winne,  a  good  portrait  painter. 

The  principal  landscape-painter  is  Clays,  an  able  artist ; 
his  five  pictures  of  Dutch  boats,  seacoast,  and  sky  are  all 
excellent  in  colour,  and  in  their  truth  to  nature. 

The  visitor  will  leave  this  gallery  with  a  feeling  that  the 
art  of  Belgium  (as  here  represented),  if  not  very  high  in 
aim  or  wide  in  range,  is  in  a  sound  and  healthy  condition. 

There  are  few  contributors,  but  those  present  are  well 
represented,  and  it  is  a  subject  of  regret  that  there  are  no 
works  by  Gallait. 

Holland. 

The  separate  gallery  constructed  by  the  Government  of  Holland. 
Holland  is  placed  near  that  of  Belgium.  The  number  of 
pictures  is  170.  Most  of  them  have  a  greater  affinity  with 
the  broad  generality  of  treatment  and  solid  painting  of  the 
French  school  than  with  the  refined  delicacy  of  execution 
and  rich  juciness  of  colour  so  characteristic  of  the  old 
Dutchmen.  The  figure-subjects  of  their  pictures  are  gene¬ 
rally  taken  from  familiar  life.  The  most  impressive  and 
powerful  of  their  painters  is  Israels ;  (80),  “  The  Last  Israels. 
Sigh/'  is  an  instance  of  this  power.  The  effect  of  the 
picture  is  very  solemn  and  true  in  tone,  and  excellent  in 
feeling,  but  coarse  in  execution  and  negligent  in  form. 

No.  81  is  equally  good  in  tone  and  effect,  and  admirable  in 
the  treatment  of  the  whites;  and  in  No.  (78),  “  Le  vrai 
Soutien,”  the  expression  of  the  weak  mother  as  she  regards 
her  staggering  child  is  full  of  tenderness..  All  his  five 
works  are  equally  characteristic. 

Bles  sends,  amongst  others,  a  touching  subject  of  “  La  other  Dutch 
Place  Vide  au  Foyer ;  ”  and  Alma  Tadema  contributes  pamters‘ 
thirteen  pictures  of  Egyptian  or  Homan  archaeological 
interest. 

Bakkerkorff  has  three  diminutive  productions,  after  the 
manner  of  Meissonier ;  No.  19,  an  old  woman  “  Heading  a 
Newspaper/’  is  very  good  in  character. 

Schendel  sends  several  pictures,  all  subjects  of  candle¬ 
light  effect,  remarkable  rather  for  their  smooth  surface  than 
for  any  high  artistic  quality.  Such  candle-light  treatment 
is  not  objectionable  in  the  representation  of  fairs  and 
market-places ;  but  it  is  not  applicable  to  some  subjects  of 
a  higher  character,  such  as  we  here  find  that  he  has 
attempted. 
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There  are  two  interesting  little  works  by  Scheltema,  and 
one  by  Trigt  of  a  “  Catechism  in  a  Lutheran  Church.” 

Among  the  landscapes  may  be  mentioned  a  charming 
little  picture,  No.  120,  “The  Swallows/'  by  Roelofs ;  and 
some  Dutch  scenes,  not  badly  executed,  by  Yerveer. 

Prussia. 

Returning  to  the  main  building,  and  entering  the 
galleries  devoted  to  the  art  of  Prussia  and  the  northern 
States  of  Germany,  we  find  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
pictures  consists  of  genre  subjects  and  landscape  ;  there  are 
few  attempts  at  historical  painting,  and  still  fewer  at 
religious  art. 

The  principal  contributor  in  the  school  of  Prussia  is 
Knaus,  a  painter  of  familiar  subjects  of  common  life, 
showing  much  appreciation  of  rustic  character  and  humour. 
Of  his  seven  pictures  No.  61  may  be  mentioned  as  an  ad¬ 
mirable  study  of  character ;  No.  57,  “  The  Mousetrap,”  is  a 
study  of  Rembrandt-like  effect  ;  while  No.  60,  “  Saltim- 
banque,”  represents  a  crowd  of  rustics  in  a  barn  astonished 
at  the  performances  of  a  juggler. 

Menzel  contributes  a  large  dark  picture  of  “  Frederick 
the  Great  at  Hochkirch/’  placed  too  high  ;  and  among 
other  principal  contributors  may  be  mentioned  the  names 
of  Haberle,  Becker,  Sclioltz,  Lasch,  Heilbuth,  and  Kruger, 
in  figure  subjects.  Hunten  sends  two  battle-pieces,  of 
actions  with  the  poor  Danes ;  and  the  principal  landscape 
art  is  contributed  by  Saal,  Hoeter,  and  Gude. 

The  productions  of  Prussia  mostly  emanate  from  the 
school  of  Dusseldorf.  They  possess  no  very  special 
character  to  distinguish  them  from  French  art,  to  which 
they  are  gradually  more  and  more  tending.  The  peculiarly 
national  art  of  Germany  is  rather  to  be  looked  for  in  her 
frescoes,  or  large  wall  pictures,  than  in  her  oil  paintings. 
The  number  of  works  contributed  is  98,  the  majority  of 
which  are  the  property  of  the  painters. 

Bavaria. 

The  next  school  of  art  in  the  order  of  the  catalogue  is 
Bavaria ;  but  to  examine  her  productions  the  visitor  must 
again  leave  the  main  building  and  enter  the  separate  series 
of  galleries  constructed  in  the  park  outside,  near  the  Ecole 
Militaire. 

The  Bavarian  school  of  oil  painting  is  more  excellent  in 
design  than  in  effect  or  colour.  For  them  the  great 
Venetians  might  never  have  existed.  Educated  in  a  school 
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of  monumental  art,  suited  to  the  decoration  of  large  public  me.  cope 
buildings,  they  seem  unable  to  shake  off  its  severe  fetters,  paintings 
We  must  not,  therefore,  expect  to  find  great  skill  in  the  IN  °IL- 
graces  of  execution  and  colour  ;  but  they  will  be  found  to 
possess  great  ability  in  composition,  and  considerable 
dramatic  power.  This  modern  school,  like  that  of  most 
continental  schools,  seems  founded  upon  that  of  France, 
both  in  its  style  of  work,  its  perception  of  nature,  and  in 
the  subjects  it  most  affects. 

The  principal  contributors  are  Piloty,  Horschelt,  Adam, 

Schuets,  Sen  wind,  and  Liezenmayer  in  figure  subjects. 

An  able  picture,  by  Piloty,  is  “  The  Murder  of  Csesar,”  a  piioty. 
dramatic  scene,  vigorously  executed.  His  “  Peter  Domeni- 
cus  preaching  to  the  Soldiers,”  painted  in  1856,  is  a  better 
picture,  well  composed,  and  solemn  in  effect ;  he  sends  four 
works.  Adam  and  Horschelt  are  represented  by  battle  other 
pictures.  The  latter,  “  The  Storming  of  an  Intrencliment  pSers.1 
of  Schamyl  by  the  Russians/’  is  a  vigorous  composition. 

Adam  (Francis)  sends  an  impressive  picture,  “  The  Road 
between  Solferino  and  Yaleggio,”  (3)  a  scene  observed  by 
the  artist  on  the  spot,  and  rendered  with  great  fidelity. 

The  variety  in  the  grouping,  the  various  kinds  and  degrees 
of  suffering,  the  heat  and  dust,  are  very  true  to  nature,  and 
give  the  picture  a  terrible  kind  of  interest.  Schuets  sends 
a  pretty  but  hard  picture  of  “  Easter  Morning  Schwind 
some  weird -like  subjects;  and  Liezenmayer’s  No.  105, 

“  Canonisation  of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,”  is  an  impressive 
picture. 

Yoltz  sends  some  very  clever  cattle  pieces ;  and  among 
the  landscape  paintings  are  some  effective  little  pictures  by 
Adolphus  Lier — especially  good  are  his  Nos.  102  and  103  ; 
and  there  are  some  good  portraits  by  Lenback.  It  should 
not  be  omitted  that  there  are  also  in  this  gallery  a  series  of 
large  monumental  works,  destined  for  the  Maximilianeuin 
at  Munich. 

The  number  of  oil  pictures  contributed  by  Bavaria  is  21 1. 

Out  of  this  number  119  are  sent  by  the  artists  themselves, 
and  are  mostly  for  sale. 


Austria. 

Austria  is  represented  in  a  gallery  of  the  main  building.  Austria. 
There  are  eighty-nine  contributions.  Among  the  most  im¬ 
portant  works  are  No.  49,  “  The  Diet  of  Warsaw,  1773,”  by 
Matejiko — a  large  scenic  picture,  coarsely  executed,  with 
strong  impasto,  and  not  ill  composed;  No.  18,  by  Engerth, 
an  immense  picture  of  a  “  Yictory  over  the  Turks  by  Prince 
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Eugene  ;  "  No,  5,  The  Battle  of  Colin/'  by  Allemand 
(Sigismund) ;  and  an  equestrian  portrait,  by  Thoren,  of 
“  The  Emperor  of  Austria."  In  “  genre  "  painting  there 
are  contributions  by  Waldmuller,  Schon,  Loffler,  and 
Friedlander  ;  and  a  marine  picture,  in  which  a  steam-ram 
is  probably  for  the  first  time  introduced,  is  contributed  by 
Puttner. 

The  Art  of  Austria  is  in  no  way  remarkable  for  any  dis¬ 
tinctive  national  traits.  The  painting  is  coarse  and  opaque, 
and  the  subjects  chosen  are  usually  highly  dramatic,  de¬ 
pending  more  on  the  interest  of  the  story  to  be  told  than  on 
any  refined  qualities  of  treatment. 

Switzerland. 

Switzerland  has  also  constructed  a  gallery  of  her  own  in 
the  park,  in  which  to  exhibit  her  art-productions.  If  not 
conspicuous  for  very  great  excellence  in  her  paintings,  she 
boasts  of  possessing  some  first-rate  engravers,  especially  in 
Weber  and  Girardet.  She  contributes  112  pictures,  the 
larger  number  of  which  are  views  of  scenes  of  great  natural 
grandeur  among  her  mountain  retirements,  and  as  such  are 
interesting  and  aften  impressive.  But  her  landscape 
painters  have  not  yet  learned  that  the  simplest  subject  in 
nature  becomes  interesting  when  treated  by  an  able  artist,, 
while  the  greatest  scenes  are  comparatively  unimpressive 
unless  they  are  influenced  by  poetical  feeling  and  artistic 
treatment. 

Spain. 

Returning  to  the  principal  galleries  in  the  main  building, 
we  enter  that  devoted  to  Spanish  art.  The  works,  forty- 
two  in  number,  are  characterised  by  a  deep  tone  of  colour, 
and  strong  vigorous  impasto.  Among  the  principal  contri¬ 
butors  may  be  named  Rosales,  who  sends  No.  36,  “Isabella 
the  Catholic  making  her  Will,"  an  agreeable,  solemn  picture 
in  effect  and  colour,  the  faces  and  hands  not  sufficiently 
attended  to;  Gisbert,  the  painter  of  No.  14,  “Landing  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  and  two  good  small  portraits  in 
ancient  costumes,  one  a  flute  and  the  other  a  guitar  player. 
Nos.  16  and  17.  Palmaroli,  who  has  an  effective  piece  of 
strong  colour,  in  No.  31,  “Sermon  in  the  Sistine  Chapel; 
Gonzalvo,  a  large  “  interior,"  which  has  the  same  qualities ; 
and  Maureta,  who  sends  an  agreeably-coloured  picture  (26), 
“  Tasso  in  the  Convent  of  St.  OnofrioA  There  are  also  a 
vigorous  Tiepolo-like  study  by  Agrasot,  and  two  small 
pictures  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Meissonier,  by  Ruiperez. 
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Casado  del  Alisal  and  Sans  also  contribute  each  a  large 
picture.  We  find  little  in  the  way  of  landscape  art ;  Rico 
has  attempted  one  rocky  scene,  and  Gesa  sends  some  well- 
painted  still  life.  The  influence  of  France  on  the  art  of 
Spain  is  evident. 

Portugal. 

The  specimens  sent  by  Portugal  are  few  and  unimportant, 
being  only  twenty-three  in  number.  Lupi  is  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  contributor ,  he  sends  a  picture  of  “  Tintoret  and 
his  Daughter/’  and  three  portraits,  executed  in  a  peculiar 
style  on  a  granulated  surface. 

Greece. 

Greece  contributes  four  pictures,  the  principal  one  being 
a  moonlight  picture,  by  Litras,  of  “  Antigone,”  in  the  style 
of  the  French  school. 

Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 

Next  in  order  are  the  schools  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway. 

Denmark  is  represented  by  twenty-nine  oil-pictures.  The 
only  effort  of  an  historical  character  is  the  contribution,  by 
Block,  of  “  Samson  ”  (2)?  a  powerful  man  turning  a  corn- 
mill,  and  goaded  by  a  leering  old  man  seated  in  the  centre. 
The  remaining  pictures  of  this  school  consist  entirely  of 
genre  and  landscape  art.  Mdme.  Jerichau  sends  eight 
works,  the  most  interesting  of  which  are  the  “  Shipwreck 
“  on  the  Coast  of  Jutland  ”  and  a  small  picture  called 
“  La  Raccomodeuse.”  There  is  a  very  good  landscape,  by 
Rump,  of  some  well-drawn  trees  and  a  quiet  lake  in  the 
distance  ;  and  two  vigorous  marine  pictures  by  Sverensen. 
In  No.  29  the  force  of  the  rolling  sea  is  excellently 
rendered. 

In  noticing  the  works  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  it  would 
be  a  neglect  not  to  mention  the  vigorous  scenic  pictures  by 
his  Majesty  Charles  XV.  The  school,  generally,  is  in  close 
relationship  with  that  of  Dusseldorf,  at  which  place  most 
of  the  principal  painters  reside,  so  that  it  may  be  almost 
considered  as  a  branch  of  that  school.  The  principal  if 
not  the  only  picture  of  history  is  No.  18,  by  Hoeckert,  an 
interesting  night  scene,  dark  almost  to  obscurity,  and 
placed  too  high.  Hoeckert’s  other  two  pictures  can  be 
better  seen.  His  “  Lapland  Interior  ”  (19)  is  an  interesting 
and  excellent  work  ;  and  his  small  picture,  “  Return  from 
“  the  Wedding  ”  (20),  is  a  pleasant  representation  of  a 
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Paintings  of  a  boat.  The  colour  is  fresh,  and  breathes  with  the  cool 
air  of  morning.  Tidemand  contributes  the  well-known 
picture  of  the  “  Combat  in  Ancient  days,”  a  large  Nor¬ 
wegian  composition,  where  both  the  combatants  are  slain; 
and  No.  44,  a  “  Lutheran  Sacrament  administered  to  the 
“  Old  and  Infirm.”  Fagerlin  is  a  very  excellent  painter 
of  genre  subjects.  His  three  pictures  are  admirable,  both 
in  character  and  expression.  In  No.  16,  “  Jealousy,”  the 
figure  of  the  (very  justly)  jealous  girl  is  most  successful. 
Malmstrom’s  “  Elves  by  Moonlight  ”  is  poetical  ;  and 
Hansen’s  good  little  work,  “  Visit  to  a  Chalet,”  Boklund’s, 
No.  9,  “  Un  Savant,”  and  Wallander’s  small  humorous 
pictures  are  all  worthy  of  remark.  In  landscape  art,  the 
principal  painters  of  Sweden  are  Berg  and  Staaff ;  and  of 
Norway  Eckersberg,  Gude,  Nielsen,  and  Muller.  A  rocky 
hillside  in  Sweden  (24),  painted  by  Kioerboe,  represents 
the  Prince  of  Wales  elk-shooting,  the  hillsides  being  much 
better  in  execution  than  the  figures.  The  colour  of  these 
schools  partakes  of  the  black  and  dreary  character  and 
solid  opacity  of  that  of  Dusseldorf.  Sweden  contributes 
fifty -four  works  ;  Norway  is  represented  by  forty-five. 

Russia. 

Russia.  On  entering  the  rooms  devoted  to  Russian  art,  which  is 

mostly  genre  in  its  tendencies,  the  visitor  looks  in  vain  for 
anything  nationally  characteristic.  There  is  no  lack  of 
Muscovite  or  Finland  subjects,  but  they  are  treated  in  the 
modern  French  manner,  and  seem  rather  French  than 
Russian.  There  is  but  one  attempt  at  painting  an  elevated 
subject  (19),  by  Gue,  “The  Last  Supper,”  an  impressive 
picture.  The  foreboding  expression  of  the  reclining  figure 
of  Christ  is  well  rendered  ;  while  the  light  on  the  ground 
concealed  by  the  dark  figure  of  the  traitor  Judas  is  effective, 
although  somewhat  theatrical.  Simmler  also  contributes 
two  pictures  of  history. 

The  princijDal  genre  contributors  are  Peroff,  Bizzoni,  and 
Popoff.  Of  PerofFs  five  highly-finished  little  pictures  his 
best  is  “  A  Village  Funeral  ”  (34) — pure  in  colour  and 
tender  in  feeling,  representing  a  sledge  containing  a  dead 
child,  and  the  open  coffin  driven  over  the  snow  by  the 
sorrowing  mother.  Popoff  sends  a  national  village  scene  ; 
and  Rizzoni’s  four  small  pictures  are  subjects  of  Jewish 
synagogues  painted  in  Rome. 

The  painters  of  battle  scenes  are  Kotzebue,  who  sends 
two  works  (24)  “  Battle  of  Pultawa  ” — very  vigorous — and 
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'  Bogolionboff,  whose  marine  combats  are  almost  the  only  Mr.  Cope 
national  pictures  to  be  seen  in  the  gallery.  paintings 

Among  the  landscapes  are  an  excellent  picture  by  Clodt,  1 —  ’ 

No.  9,  a  flat  country  in  rainy  weather ;  and  a  moonlight 
at  sea,  by  Ayvasovsky.  The  number  of  pictures  is  sixty- 
three. 

Italy. 

The  next  gallery  is  that  devoted  to  Italy.  The  modern  Italy, 
art  of  Italy,  like  that  of  most  of  the  Continental  schools, 
seems  to  be  an  offshoot  from  that  of  France,  and  has  no 
distinctive  character  of  its  own.  The  inspiring  religious 
motive  of  its  earlier  schools  no  longer"  exists,  and  art  seems 
as  objectless  in  aim  as  it  is  weak  in  expression. 

Among  the  few  able  painters  of  the  school  (some  of  whom 
reside  in  Paris),  all  are  more  or  less  imbued  with  the 
modem  French  feeling  in  art.  Among  these  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  Farruffini,  who  contributes  No.  14,  “  Machiavel  and 
Borgia,”  and  a  very  clever  sketch  for  a  large  picture  of  a 
bread-giving  scene  in  a  cathedral  (not  named  in  the  cata¬ 
logue)  ;  Ussi,  who  is  represented  by  a  well-executed  picture 
(also  not  named)  ;  Gastaldi,  who  sends  a  large,  well- 
executed  battle-piece,  No.  4,  of  “The  Siege  of  Tortosa  by 
Barbarossa  Zoud,  who  sends  a  “  Meeting  between  Titian 
and  Paul  Veronese”  (not  at  all  Venetian)  ;  and  Focosi,  who 
sends  a  picture  of  strong  effect,  No.  15,  “  Catherine  de 
Medicis  and  Charles  IX.” 

Of  <c  romantic  ”  and  “  genre  ”  pictures,  there  are  two 
works  by  Hayez,  one  by  Yoma  (not  in  the  catalogue),  of  a 
man  under  torture  by  Inquisitors ;  and  three  by  Morelli. 

The  only  one  found  in  the  catalogue,  “  Bagno  Pompeiano,” 
is  eminently  French  in  taste. 

The  principal  contributor  of  landscapes  is  Palizzi,  who 
sends  three  pictures  of  considerable  merit,  in  the  French 
manner.  The  number  of  contributions  is  fifty-one. 

Papal  States. 

Of  the  25  pictures  belonging  to  the  Papal  States,  that  by  Papal 
Busi  (Bologna),  No.  37,  “Tasso’s  Retirement  to  a  Convent,”  States' 
is  an  interesting  picture. 

Turkey. 

Turkey  contributes  seven  pictures,  among  which  are  Turkey, 
some  attempts  at  still  life,  in  the  French  manner. 
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China. 

China  is  conspicuous  only  for  an  entire  absence  in  her 
few  contributions  of  any  of  the  peculiar  merits  to  be  found 
in  most  Chinese  miniatures. 

America. 

Next  in  order  is  that  portion  of  the  English  Gallery 
assigned  to  America.  The  number  of  works  contributed 
by  the  United  States  is  75.  The  larger  portion  of  the 
pictures  consists  of  landscape  views  of  American  scenery. 
The  figure  subjects  are  few,  nor  are  they  stamped  with 
any  distinctive  character.  Amongst  these  may  be  named 
a  picture  by  Leutze,  of  “  Mary  Stuart  hearing  Mass 
“  at  Holy  rood,”  which  is  strongly  tinged  with  French 
influence ;  and  a  picture  of  negro  life  by  Johnson  (40), 
suggestive  of  very  little  sense  of  negro  enjoyment.  Among 
the  figure  subjects  are  also  some  pictures  by  May,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  No.  56,  a  large  subject  from  “  Lear;” 
and  No.  37,  by  Huntington,  “  The  Republican  Court  of  the 
“  Time  of  Washington,”  a  feebly  executed  picture  of  many 
figures,  in  the  costume  of  the  period. 

The  landscape  art  of  America  has  somewhat  higher 
claims  on  our  attention.  Among  the  most  important  con¬ 
tributors  are  Church,  Boughton,  Hart,  Kensett,  and 
Bierstadt. 

The  picture  by  Church,  “  Niagara,”  (8)  is  interesting  both 
as  a  picture  and  as  a  rendering  of  a  grand  subject  in  nature  ; 
Bierstadt  represents  an  Indian  encampment  among  the 
Rocky  Mountains  (4) ;  Boughton  sends  a  good  little  picture 
of  “ Winter  Twilight;”  Hart,  a  “View  on  the  River 
“  Tuneis,  Connecticut ;”  Kenset  and  other  painters  send 
efforts  representing  the  vivid  and  peculiar  colour  of  the 
American  autumn  season.  There  are  also  some  interesting 
portraits,  namely,  the  late  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Hunt ;  and 
a  picture  of  strong  character  (by  Healy),  representing 
General  Sherman. 

England. 

After  having  gone  the  whole  round  of  galleries,  in  or 
outside  the  building,  we  enter  the  portion  occupied  by 
English  pictures.  Here  some  observations  at  once  suggest 
themselves. 

First.  That  the  gallery  is  altogether  insufficient  in  space ; 
that  it  is  placed  in  the  sharpest  curve  of  the  oblong  form  of 
the  building,  corresponding  with  the  opposite  curve  occupied 
by  French  sculpture,  and  which  there  serves  as  a  sort  of 
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vestibule  to  their  more  spacious  and  symmetrical  picture  mb.  Cope 
galleries,  which  are  placed  on  the  side  of  the  oblong.  Paintings 

Secondly.  That,  in  consequence  of  this  limited  accommo- 
dation,  the  necessity  has  arisen  of  filling  the  floor  space 
with  square  screens  on  which  to  hang  the  water-colour 
drawings.  These  are  therefore  mixed  together  with  oil 
pictures  in  the  same  room ;  to  the  great  disadvantage  of 
both  arts. 

Thirdly.  That  many  of  the  leading  painters  of  England  English  art 
have  not  contributed  at  all.  There  are  but  123  exhibitors,  presented 
of  whom  26  alone  are  represented  by  more  than  a  single  arranged, 
specimen. 

The  consequences  are  obvious.  While  the  visitor  is 
enabled  to  become  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  style  and 
feeling  of  each  important  French  or  Belgian  master,  each  of 
whom  is  largely  represented,  and  his  works  agreeably 
grouped  together,  he  is  comparatively  unimpressed  by  the 
single  work  (however  excellent)  usually  contributed  by  the 
English  artists. 

Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  however,  there  is 
at  once  apparent  a  marked  contrast  with  the  whole  of  the 
continental  schools  (Belgium  in  some  cases  excepted). 

England  has  more  individuality  and  a  much  greater  delicacy 
and  transparency  of  colour.  The  picture  of  “  La  Gloria  ”  Philip, 
by  the  late  lamented  John  Philip,  is  an  example  of  these 
qualities  :  a  work  which,  for  power  and  knowledge  of  art, 
has  not  its  equal  in  the  whole  Exhibition. 

Neither  is  English  art  an  offshoot  from  the  art  of  France. 

So  great  is  the  affinity  with  modern  French  art  on  the 
Continent,  and  so  near  the  resemblance  in  the  various 
schools,  that  all  European  art  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  degree 
French,  and  especially  so  is  the  best  part  of  it.  England 
alone  stands  independent ;  and  thus  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  there  are  but  two  original  schools  in  Europe,  French 
and  English,  and  their  difference  in  aim  is  at  once  apparent 
in  the  present  Exhibition. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  this  Exhibition 
cannot  be  considered  as  competitive ;  but  it  may  not  be 
unadvisable  to  consider  shortly  the  relative  merits  and 
present  tendencies  of  the  two  leading  schools  of  France 
(including  Belgium)  and  England.  The  present  art  move¬ 
ment  in  France  is  in  the  direction  of  the  picturesque.  She  Comparison 
has  almost  entirely  given  up  the  classical  galvanism  ot  the  English  and 
school  of  David.  She  is  advancing  steadily  in  a  new  renc  art- 
direction  ;  there  is  a  more  careful  study  of  nature  and  the 
laws  of  light  and  shadow ;  and  she  is  especially  excellent 
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in  tone  and  completion  as  a  whole ;  but,  except  in  her 
objectionable  nudities,  pure  form  is  comparatively  neglected. 
The  downward  movement  in  design,  predicted  by  Ingres  as 
the  result  of  “  the  innovation  of  Romanticism/'  is  becoming 
manifest  not  only  in  the  International  Exhibition  itself, 
but  still  more  in  the  salon.  While,  therefore,  France  is 
improving  in  the  art  qualities  of  tone  and  colour,  there  is  a 
great  and  growing  tendency  to  careless  negligence  or 
shadowy  and  unsubstantial  vagueness ;  and  unfortunately 
these  qualities  are  already  beginning  to  be  fashionable  in 
art  cliques,  and  to  find  their  supporters  in  the  French  press. 
Art  is  only  safe  when  it  rests  upon  the  solid  basis  of  design  •. 
and  if  France  once  lets  go  this,  her  hitherto  peculiar  excel¬ 
lence,  her  deterioration  is  imminent. 

In  English  art  there  is  just  the  opposite  tendency.  We 
are  now  attending  so  much  to  design  that  our  colour  is  in 
danger  of  suffering.  The  effects  of  the  evil  side  of  “  pre- 
Raphaelitism  "  are  also  apparent  in  a  certain  littleness  of 
treatment  in  many  of  the  pictures  ;  while  in  others  there  is 
to  be  observed  the  reaction  from  this  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  the  result  is  careless  sketchiness.  Compared  with  the 
art  of  France  many  of  the  English  pictures  look  white,  and 
are  deficient  in  tone  and  in  completion  as  a  whole,  while 
individual  parts  are  too  much  emphasised.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  in  the  landscape  art  of  some  of  our  younger 
painters. 

Another  observation  suggests  itself.  While  the  English 
pictures  of  poetical,  episodic- historical,  domestic  genre ,  and 
landscape  subjects  are  conspicuous  for  excellence  and  variety 
in  aim  and  treatment,  there  are  no  pictures  of  national 
importance.  All  the  works  contributed  have  been  collected 
with  great  difficulty  from  private  houses,  and  are  of  small 
proportions.  The  foreigner  inquires,  “  Has  England  no 
‘£  history -painters  ?  Where  are  the  works,  on  a  large  scale, 
“  illustrating  her  glorious  achievements  on  land  and  water  ? 
4C  Where  are  the  works  contributed  by  her  Government 
The  Englishman  replies,  £‘  There  are  none/'  An  effort  was 
made,  under  the  auspices  of  the  ££  Good  Prince  "  Consort,  to 
open  a  wider  field  for  historic  art  in  fresco  painting ;  but 
after  his  untimely  removal  the  <£  Royal  Commission  of  Fine 
<£  Arts  ’'  was  abruptly  dissolved,  and  the  short-lived  im¬ 
pulse  came  to  an  end ;  while  in  oil  painting  nothing 
whatever  in  the  way  of  noble  employment  has  been 
attempted. 

In  fact  England  has  (strictly  speaking)  no  national 
collection  of  oil  pictures,  for  the  Sheepshanks  and  Vernon 
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Galleries  mostly  consist  of  cabinet  gems  suited  to  the 
dimensions  of  drawing  rooms,  and  were  collected  by  pri¬ 
vate  gentlemen,  and  afterwards  bequeathed  to  the  nation. 
While,  therefore,  France  has  been  able  to  contribute  no  less 
than  252  state  pictures  alone  to  the  Exhibition,  England  is 
represented  by  152  cabinet  specimens  only,  frequently  very 
unimportant  examples,  all  which  are  sent  by  private  indi¬ 
viduals.  This  will  afford  some  ground  of  comparison 
between  the  two  countries  with  respect  to  the  fostering 
care  by  their  respective  Governments  for  art  of  the  highest 
character. 

The  shortcomings  of  English  art  in  respect  of  history 
painting  may  be  in  a  great  degree  traceable  to  the  absence 
of  all  encouragement  in  themes  of  national  interest  and 
dignity  on  a  large  scale  of  those  subjects  which  a  Govern¬ 
ment  alone  can  command.  The  efforts  of  her  painters  must 
be  supported  by  the  enlightened  encouragement  of  a  national 
enthusiasm  and  a  due  and  discriminating  employment ;  and 
until  this  is  afforded  them  the  artists  are  not  to  be  blamed 
for  exercising  their  talents  in  those  directions  which  alone 
are  at  present  open  to  them. 
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Report  on  Miniatures,  Water-colour  Paintings, 
Pastels  and  Drawings  of  all  Kinds;  Paintings 
on  Enamel,  Earthenware,  and  China  ;  Cartoons 
for  Stained  Glass  and  Frescoes  ;  and  Mosaics. — 
(Class  2.)— By  J.  C.  Horsley,  Esq.,  R.A. 


The  following  remarks  are  not  to  be  considered  as  an 
exhaustive  report  upon  the  various  objects  included  in 
Class  2  ;  but  only  as  general  observations  upon  the  condition 
of  the  arts  represented,  such  as  may  suffice  to  direct 
attention  to  those  specimens  which  are  most  remarkable  for 
the  artistic  power  and  taste  displayed,  without  special 
reference  to  purely  mechanical  skill  or  excellence  of  manu¬ 
facture. 

The  works  under  consideration  are  distributed  as  follows: — 
In  “  Miniatures  and  Water-colour  Paintings  ”  England  alone 
makes  any  display  of  importance.  There  is  a  fair  show  of 

Pastels  and  Drawings  of  all  Kinds ;  ”  fC  Paintings  on 
Enamel,  Earthenware,  and  China,”  are  generally  and  fully 
represented ;  whilst  “  Cartoons  for  Stained  Glass  and  Fres¬ 
coes  ”  are  contributed  by  Bavaria,  Prussia,  and  Belgium 
only.  In  mosaics  the  examples  are  few,  but  highly  in¬ 
teresting. 

It  will,  perhaps,  not  be  out  of  place  before  considering 
in  detail  the  specimens  in  any  one  of  the  arts  represented, 
to  refer  briefly  to  the  principles  which  should  govern  its 
treatment. 

Commencing,  then,  with  “  Water-colour  Paintings,  in¬ 
cluding  Miniatures,”  it  is  hoped  that  the  great  importance 
of  the  subject  will  excuse  the  following  prefatory  remarks : — 

Water-colour  painting,  or,  rather,  to  use  the  older  and 
far  more  appropriate  expression,  water-colour  drawing  (that 
is,  drawing  upon  paper  with  transparent  colour  ground  in 
water),  may  be  said  to  have  been  brought  to  maturity  in 
England  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  and,  after 
producing  many  admirable  artists,  it  attained  its  highest 
excellence  in  our  own  time,  in  the  works  of  Turner,  Cox, 
Dewint,  Hunt,  Copley,  Fielding,  and  others — Turner  being, 
beyond  question,  the  greatest  of  all  water-colour  draughts¬ 
men.  It  is  in  England  only  that  a  school  of  water-colour 
artists  ever  existed ;  and  it  is  to  England  alone  that  we 
must  apparently  look  for  the  continued  practice  of  an  art 
the  results  of  which  are  universally  admitted  to  be  an  honour 
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to  our  country.  It  is,  therefore,  a  serious  subject  for  con¬ 
sideration  to  notice  that  scarcely  one  pure  water-colour 
drawing,  unpolluted  by  opaque  colour,  is  now  produced. 

The  following  anecdote  shows  what  Turner’s  views  were 
practiced*  on  this  point : — Three  or  four  years  since,  the  writer  of  this 
to  the  use  report  was  looking  at  some  of  Turner’s  exquisite  water¬ 
colour  drawings  in  a  London  sale  room,  in  company  with 
one  or  two  distinguished  members  of  the  old  Water-Colour 
Society,  and  ventured  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Turner  never  used  opaque  colour  in  his  finished  water¬ 
colour  drawings,  and  also  to  suggest  that  its  use  was  the 
cause  of  the  generally-admitted  deterioration  in  the  works 
of  modern  water  colour  draughtsmen,  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  great  artists  named  above.  At  the  close  of  these 
observations,  a  voice  (from  one  hitherto  unobserved)  said, 
with  a  strong  Scotch  accent,  “  You  ’re  just  using  Turner’s 
own  words.”  The  speaker  proved  to  be  the  late  Mr.  Monro, 
of  Novar,  formerly  an  intimate  friend  of  Turner,  and  the 
possessor  of  some  of  his  most  precious  works,  both  in  oil  and 
water-colour.  He  then  said  that  the  only  occasion  on  which 
he  could  remember  Turner  showing  any  excitement  or  ani¬ 
mation  in  conversation  (he  was  generally  a  man  of  very  few 
words)  was  at  the  time  the  use  of  opaque  colour  in  water¬ 
colour  drawings  was  first  introduced  ;  and,  meeting  Harding 
and  some  other  artists  who  had  adopted  the  practice  at  Mr. 
Monro’s,  he  not  only  reprobated  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
course  they  were  pursuing,  but  asserted  emphatically  that 
if  persisted  in  it  would  prove  “  the  ruin  of  the  art  of  water¬ 
colour  drawing.”  These,  as  Mr.  Monro  said,  are  “  Turner’s 
own  words ;  ”  and  who  will  question  their  importance  and 
the  vital  truth  they  contain  ? 

Turner  in  his  practice  showed  how  entirely  he  appreciated 
what  may  be  termed  the  genius  of  the  materials  he  used. 
Just  as  in  oil  he  never  failed  to  take  advantage  of  its  power 
of  solidity  combined  with  transparency,  so  he  never  sullied 
the  lovely  quality  of  transparency  in  water-colour — its  very 
essence  and  spirit — with  opaque  mixtures.  It  is  as  great 
an  error  in  artistic  practice  merely  to  stain  a  canvas  with 
thin  washes  of  oil  colour  as  it  is  to  pollute  water-colour 
with  opaque  mixtures ;  and  when  the  moment  arrives  that 
a  water-colour  draughtsman  finds  he  cannot  give  expression 
to  his  artistic  feeling  without  the  use  of  solid  colour,  let 
him  at  once  become  an  oil  painter  or  work  in  distemper. 
The  use  of  splotches  of  permanent  white  (a  great  misnomer, 
by  the  way)  amidst  transparent  water-colour  is  as  incongruous 
and  inharmonious  in  its  results  as  is  the  ruling  of  skies  by 
machinery,  combined  with  hand  work,  in  modern  engraving. 
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It  has  been  just  observed  that  the  term  permanent 
white  ”  is  a  great  misnomer,  and  this  opens  up  a  question  of 
very  serious  import  to  the  possessors  of  drawings  in  which 
it  is  much  used.  A  short  time  before  the  death  of  that 
great  artist,  John  Leech,  during  a  discussion  at  his  house 
upon  the  question  now  under  review,  he  exhibited  a  proof 
from  a  wood  engraving  of  one  of  his  inimitable  designs,  upon 
which  he  had  worked  with  permanent  white,  obtained  from 
one  of  the  best  makers,  and  had  then  placed  in  a  drawer. 
Upon  taking  it  out  some  few  weeks  afterwards,  he  found 
that  the  vaunted  permanency  of  the  material  was  short-lived 
indeed,  and  that  almost  every  one  of  his  touches  in  white 
had  turned  black  from  having  been  kept  unexposed  to  light. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  owners  of  drawings  in 
which  opaque  colour  is  used  should  be  careful  not  to  keep  them 
long  covered  up,  and  should  beware,  also,  of  any  accidental 
blows  or  jarrings,  since,  when  used  in  large  quantities,  this 
very  permanent  material  is  apt  to  crack  and  peel  off.*  It  is 
also  injuriously  affected  by  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 

This  is  no  place  to  sing  paeans  in  praise  of  Turner,  a 
theme  which  is  ever  upon  the  lips  of  all  lovers  of  art,  and 
which  has  given  birth  to  some  of  the  most  eloquent  of  modern 
literary  compositions ;  but  it  is  quite  within  the  range  of 
an  endeavour  to  assert  the  true  principle  of  water-colour 
drawing  to  urge  upon  art-students  a  constant  study  of 
Turner’s  works,  and  it  may  be  with  truth  asserted  that  in  no 
one  of  his  completed  drawings  will  a  touch  of  opaque  colour 
be  found. 

He  occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  used  it  in  his  sketches 
from  nature,  where  he  desired  to  get  with  the  utmost 
rapidity  the  effect  which  at  the  moment  impressed  him  ;  but 
these  sketches  were  almost  always  made  upon  tinted  paper, 
where  the  necessity  for  using  opaque  white  may  be  said 
to  be  absolute. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  temptation  to  produce  drawings 
with  rapidity  and  comparative  facility  has  been  the  chief 
cause  of  the  general  adoption  of  a  practice  which  Turner 
pronounced  to  be  so  pernicious.  A  water-colour  draughtsman 
who  cherishes  the  pure  and  beautiful  ground  he  works  upon 
for  his  lights,  or,  if  he  has  lost  this,  scrapes  or  washes  them 
out,  has  a  far  harder  and  more  anxious  time  of  it  than  he 


*  Pure  water-colour  drawings  should  always  he  protected  from  unnecessary 
exposure  to  light,  and  kept  either  in  portfolios  and  cases,  or,  if  framed,  should 
have  curtains  to  draw  over  them  occasionally.  But  this,  it  would  appear,  is 
the  reverse  of  the  treatment  required  by  opaque  mixtures.  Therefore  it 
would  seem  difficult  to  take  due  care  of  drawings  which  are  a  combination  of 
the  two  materials. 
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who,  by  the  aid  of  opaque  mixtures,  dabs  them  on  in  a 
moment  and  renews  them  at  pleasure.  It  may,  however* 
readily  be  conceded  that  another  and  worthier  reason  for  the 
use  of  opaque  colour  is  the  yearning  of  the  artist  to  have 
substance  and  solidity  in  his  material ;  but,  as  has  been 
remarked  above,  when  he  feels  this,  and  that  he  is  flagging 
in  devotion  to  those  qualities  of  art  which  water-colour,  and 
water-colour  alone,  can  produce,  he  should  become  an  oil 
painter,  and  cease  to  be  a  water-colour  draughtsman.* 

The  art  of  pure  water  colour  is  entirely  free  from  that 
element  of  evil  which  is  an  enduring  source  of  vexation  to 
every  true  painter  in  oil,  and  to  get  rid  of  which  his  choicest 
devices  are  put  in  practice — namely,  the  sense  and  look  of 
the  material  paint,  and  some  of  the  loveliest  effects  in  nature 
are  far  more  touchingly  and  truly  rendered  in  water  colour 
than  in  oil. 

It  is  a  trite  remark  to  say  that  there  is  no  rule  without  an 
exception ;  and  it  would  not  be  right  to  quit  this  subject 
without  calling  attention  to  the  practice  of  William  Hunt — 
one  of  the  greatest  amongst  the  great  men  already  referred 
to.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and  especially  in  his 
marvellous  studies  of  fruit  and  flowers,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  used  opaque  colour  freely,  but  in  a  manner  and  with 
a  skill  entirely  his  own.  In  his  drawings  there  are  no  dabs 
and  splotches ;  but  the  opaque  stuff  is  so  hidden  up  and 
carefully  blended,  that,  without  minute  examination,  you 


*  The  vain  attempt  to  combine  the  qualities  of  transparent  and  opaque 
colour  may  possibly  have  led  to  an  error  in  taste  and  judgment  on  the  part 
of  modern  water-colour  draughtsmen,  which,  as  it  is  confined  entirely  to 
English  artists,  should  not  pass  unnoticed.  The  error  referred  to  is  that  of 
framing  drawings  like  oil  pictures — that  is  to  say,  without  marginal  mounts.  < 

That  this  is  a  fault  seems  to  be  tacitly  acknowledged  by  the  artists  themselves, 
for  there  are  many  drawings  in  this  Exhibition  which  have  been  previously  seen 
in  England  at  the  various  water-colour  societies,  framed  up  to  the  edge,  that 
now  appear  upon  wide  mounts,  and  are  consequently  greatly  improved  in 
effect.  The  whole  system  of  gold  frames  has  frequently  been  thought  to  be 
questionable,  the  mass  of  yellow  glittering  surface  having  certainly  an  un¬ 
pleasing  and  injurious  effect  upon  the  exhibition  walls.  It  has  been  more 
than  once  suggested  that  a  return  should  be  made,  if  only  partially  and  ex¬ 
perimentally,  to  the  use  of  black  frames,  or  black  with  a  slight  admixture  of 
gold,  such  as  inclosed  the  great  works  of  the  Dutch  and  Elemish  painters. 

At  any  rate,  it  will  be  generally  conceded  that  the  delicate  hues  of  water¬ 
colour  have  not  power  to  contend  with  the  garishness  of  gold  frames  richly 
ornamented,  and  that  drawings  are  always  greatly  improved  by  that  separation 
from  actual  contact  with  the  frame  which  a  mount  ensures.  It  has  been 
urged  that  there  would  not  be  space  in  the  various  Exhibition  rooms  for 
mounted  drawings,  but  there  is  a  ready  answer  to  such  an  objection.  Let  the 
width  of  frames  in  present  use  be  in  no  way  increased,  but  utilized  thus  : — 

Give  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  a  simple  gold  bead,  and  devote  the 
remainder  of  the  space  to  mounts  of  any  toned  white  thought  to  be  generally 
suitable.  It  may  be  noticed  that  every  foreign  water-colour  drawing  in  the 
present  Exhibition  is,  without  exception,  mounted. 
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scarcely  detect  its  presence.  But,  beautiful  as  these  works 
are,  and  speaking  with  the  utmost  reverence  of  such  a  genius 
as  Hunt,  a  comparison  between  his  former  and  latter  styles 
would  show  the  great  and  undoubted  superiority  of  his  earlier 
work  in  pure  and  refined  artistic  qualities. 

The  very  exceptional  nature  of  Hunt’s  practice  in  this 
respect  is  clearly  shown  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  one  as 
great  as  he,  David  Cox.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  every 
touch  of  opaque  colour  in  the  drawings  of  this  admirable 
artist  now  exhibited  gives  a  pang  of  grief  to  the  spectator, 
marring  and  blurring,  as  it  does,  his  otherwise  beautiful 
workmanship. 

It  remains  only  to  express  a  fervent  hope  that  a  revival 
of  the  pure  art  of  water  colour  may  not  be  far  distant — the 
art  as  it  was  practised  by  Turner  and  by  his  eminent  pre¬ 
decessors  and  contemporaries,  and  one  which  it  has  been  the 
special  glory  of  England  to  have  originated  and  fostered. 
Might  it  not  further  such  a  desirable  consummation  if  there 
were  occasional  exhibitions  in  London  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  old  masters  of  the  water-colour  school  ?  What 
treasures  of  art  would  then  be  revealed  !  Perhaps  the  object 
in  view  would  be  still  more  effectually  promoted  by  a  com¬ 
bined  exhibition  of  the  old  and  new  styles.  May  those  who 
have  time  and  zeal  for  such  a  work  be  induced  to  take  it  in 
hand  ! 

In  calling  the  attention  of  visitors  to  particular  water¬ 
colour  drawings  and  miniatures  in  the  Paris  International 
Exhibition  especial  reference  will  be  made  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  principles  above  referred  to  are  carried  into  prac- 
tice.  It  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  report  is 
in  no  way  intended  as  a  catalogue  raisonne  or  complete 
handbook,  and  that  it  has  been  requested  that  foreign  con¬ 
tributions  should  be  more  dwelt  upon  than  those  from 
England. 

It  is  not  a  little  painful  to  be  obliged  to  commence  the 
task  of  criticism  by  saying,  that  amongst  all  the  water¬ 
colour  drawings  exhibited,  one  by  a  French  artist  and  a 
few  from  Russia  (to  be  noticed  presently)  are  the  only 
pure  examples  to  be  found.  It  is  difficult  to  select  any 
of  the  foreign  landscape  water-colour  drawings  as  worthy 
of  special  remark,  except,  perhaps  a  drawing  by  Felix 
Ziein  (No.  624*  in  the  catalogue,  French  section.)  This 


*  Unless  the  French  catalogue  has  been  much  improved  and  corrected 
since  the  month  of  May,  hut  little  reliance  can  he  placed  upon  it.  The 
catalogue  of  the  British  section,  printed  for  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Commis¬ 
sion,  is  a  model  of  good  arrangement  and  accuracy. 
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Mr.  Hors-  is  a  careful  and  well-studied  drawing  good  and  true  in 
Min?/-  effect,  with  something  of  the  real  quality  of  light  in  parts, 
tures,  &c.  |3ut  muddy  and  bad  where  opaque  colour  has  been  used. 

This  is  especially  to  be  remarked  in  the  sky  and  water  at  the 
horizon  on  the  left  side  of  the  drawing. 

Water-  It  may  be  here  observed  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  the 

?ngsUexh?w"  French  water-colour  and  other  drawings  properly,  owing  to 
France7  the  mode  of  lighting  the  French  galleries,  which  certainly 
does  not  seem  a  plan  worthy  of  imitation.  It  has  the  effect 
of  illuminating  unduly  the  upper  portion  of  the  walls  and 
casting  the  lower  part  into  half  tone  ;  whilst  the  screens  in 
the  centre  (upon  which  the  drawings  are  hung)  are  in  deep 
shadow. 

The  other  landscape  drawings,  which  are  few  in  number, 
are  laboured  and  common-place.  It  may,  however,  be  re¬ 
marked  that  the  French  water-colour  landscape  draughtsmen 
do  not  ignore  the  qualities  of  light  and  colour  after  the  fashion 
and  to  the  extent  of  their  brethren  the  painters  in  oil ;  still, 
there  is  little  apparent  devotion  to  the  blue  skies  and  brilliant 
sunshine  with  which  their  climate  generally  favours  them, 
and  it  would  appear  that  French  landscape-painters  positively 
shrink  from  the  endeavour  to  paint  those  effects  in  nature 
with  which  they  must  be  most  familiar,  and  cling  to  grey 
neutral  tones  and  cloudy  effects  such  as,  comparatively  speak¬ 
ing,  they  rarely  see.  Even  when  they  go  to  Italy,  or  to  the 
East,  they  scarcely  ever  attempt  to  paint  light  and  sunshine. 
How  curiously  different  is  the  artistic  purpose  and  endeavour 
amongst  more  northern  painters  !  Think  of  Cuyp  and  De 
Hooghe,  and  how  Turner  set  the  sun  in  the  heavens  he 
represented  !  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  mist-laden 
and  fog-shrouded  painters  of  Holland  and  Great  Britain 
should  be  for  ever  pursuing  that  artistic  will-o’-the-wisp,  the 
endeavour  to  paint  light ;  whilst  the  Frenchman,  who  can 
reckon  on  several  months  in  the  year  of  constant  sunshine, 
delights  in  tones  and  hues  of  the  sombrest  kind — many  of  his 
landscapes  looking  like  nature  seen  through  a  smoked  glass  ? 
Perhaps  it  is  the  old  story  of  familiarity  breeding  contempt  ; 
and  thus,  whilst  the  former  make  the  most  of  those  gleams 
of  sunshine  occasionally  vouchsafed  them,  the  latter  grasp  at 
effects  of  cloud  and  gloom  that  they  rarely  see.  Amongst 
the  French  figure  drawings  the  pure  work  already  alluded 
to  is  by  Tourny  (No.  596  in  catalogue),  the  subject,  two 
monks  at  a  benitier,  very  carefully  and  well  drawn,  good  in 
character  and  expression,  and  the  colour  unobjectionable. 
It  appears  to  be  completely  free  from  opaque  colour,  and 
thus  gains  immeasurably  in  quality.  Pils’  sketches  of  mili¬ 
tary  life  and  action  are  clever  and  characteristic,  but  marred 
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by  an  extravagant  use  of  the  opaque  abomination,  remark-  Mr.  Hors- 
able  even  in  a  sketch — skies  looking  like  plastered  walls,  Minia- 
where  a  wash  of  transparent  colour  would  have  given  the  Tu^ &0, 
true  aerial  effect. 

Eugene  Lami  is  one  of  the  few  artists  in  France  who  has 
much  reputation  as  a  water-colour  draughtsman,  but  it  is 
presumed  that  the  two  drawings  he  exhibits  (391  and  392) 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  good  examples  of  his  talent. 

There  seems,  indeed,  but  little  general  interest  felt  about 
the  art  of  water-colour  in  France,  or  there  would  be  more 
evidence  of  it,  both  in  the  number  and  character  of  the 
drawings  exhibited. 

But  before  closing  this  notice  of  the  works  of  the  French 
water-colour  artists,  it  should  be  mentioned,  as  a  fact 
honourable  to  them,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  that 
vicious  choice  of  subjects  so  unhappily  rife  amongst  the 
French  painters  in  oil. 

In  miniatures  the  French  exhibit  many  well  drawn  and 
painted  works,  but  with  a  total  absence  of  good  colour, 
though  free  from  the  hard  and  black  appearance  of  most  of 
their  portraits  in  oil.  The  miniatures  by  M.  Fenlard  (248), 

Mdme.  Juliette  de  Bourge  (78),  and  Mdme.  Eugdnie  Morin 
(486  and  487)  are  worthy  of  notice,  and  it  may  be  observed 
how  superior  in  quality  are  the  two  works  last  named, 
where  no  forcing  of  the  material  is  apparent,  over  another 
work  by  the  same  artist  (488),  where  opaque  colour  has 
been  introduced.  To  endeavour,  by  forcing  water  colour, 
used  upon  ivory,  beyond  what  may  be  termed  its  natural 
strength,  and  by  the  use  of  gum  and  body  colour  to  make 
it  contend  in  power  with  oil,  is  as  fatal  a  mistake  as 
sullying  water-colour  drawings  on  paper  with  opaque  colour. 

Amongst  the  water-colour  works  of  other  countries  a 
highly  ornamented  te  Missale  Romanum,”  exhibited  by  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Vienna,  must  be  included. 

Though  a  most  elaborate  work,  it  calls  for  little  remark, 
save  for  the  completeness  with  which  it  is  carried  out.  The 
subjects  in  miniature  which  adorn  it  will  doubtless  appeal 
to  the  devotional  feelings  of  Roman  Catholics,  but  as  works 
of  art  they  have  not  the  inherent  beauty  necessary  to  enlist 
general  interest.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  merit  about  the 
water-colour  sketches  of  Rodolphe  Alt,  and  they  are  less 
sullied  with  opaque  colour  than  many. 

In  the  Pontifical  States  there  are  drawings  by  Grigante  Pontifical 
and  Pallizzi  with  cleverness  and  character  about  them.  One 
of  a  Neapolitan  corricolo  is  an  amusing  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  these  vehicles  are  paeked  with  their  human 
freight,  unlicensed  as  to  numbers,  it  is  presumed.  PalizzRs 
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study  of  two  dogs’  heads  is  clever,  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  it  is  for  want  of  better  examples  to  criticise  that  such 
works  as  these  are  specially  referred  to. 

A  different  feeling  is  excited  in  looking  at  the  water¬ 
colour  sketches  and  studies  by  Pierre  SokolofF  in  the  Russian 
section.  These,  though  slight,  are  excellent  in  drawing  and 
character,  and  are  to  a  certain  extent  effective  in  light  and 
shadow,  and  colour.  They  are  also  distinguished  by  an 
entire  freedom  from  the  use  of  body-colour.  “  Peasants 
Leaving  a  Village  in  Winter  ”  is  especially  worthy  of  obser¬ 
vation,  and  also  an  Innyard.”  They  are  the  more  inte¬ 
resting  as  they  are  evidently  truthful  representations  of 
Russian  peasant  life  and  character.  For  this  quality  the 
drawings  of  Kossak  may  be  looked  at  wdth  interest,  but 
they  do  not  possess  the  artistic  feeling  of  those  by  Sokoloff. 

In  the  Swedish  section  there  is  a  good  and  careful 
drawing  of  the  interior  of  the  church  at  Floda,  by  Scho- 
lander,  apparently  pure  throughout. 

In  the  Greek  Court  there  are  two  drawings  of  Athens, 
of  moderate  ability,  and  in  the  Bavarian  annexe  there  are 
careful  water-colour  sketches  by  Klein. 

And  now,  not  omitting  to  notice  the  distemper  paintings 
from  China,  where  the  charms  of  the  ladies  are  heightened 
by  having  their  under  lips  painted  green,  the  foreign  con¬ 
tributions  in  water  colour  may  be  said  to  have  been  fairly 
sifted.  It  is  only  right,  however,  to  repeat  that  the  notice 
of  many  of  these  works  is  mainly  due  to  the  paucity  of  pro¬ 
ductions  to  be  commented  upon. 

It  remains  to  speak  briefly  of  the  English  water-colour 
drawings — a  collection  which  is  intended,  like  that  of  the 
oil  pictures,  to  show  the  condition  of  the  art  during  the 
last  10  years,  and  which,  doubtless,  would  have  accom¬ 
plished  this  more  effectively  in  both  departments  had  the 
various  art-collectors  in  England  been  more  willing  to  part 
with  their  treasures  for  the  purpose.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  on  due  reflection,  to  join  in  the  reproaches  occa¬ 
sionally  applied  to  these  gentlemen.  They  suffered  much, 
on  previous  occasions,  at  Paris,  Manchester,  London,  and 
Dublin,  by  stripping  their  walls  of  their  chief  ornament, 
and  subjecting  their  pictures  to  great  risk  and  some  injury. 
It  should,  therefore,  be  no  matter  of  astonishment  that  so 
many  of  them  declined  to  be  victimised  a  fifth  time. 

Still,  the  exhibition  of  English  pictures  and  drawings  in 
Paris  has  been  entirely  supplied  from  private  sources, 
whilst  that  of  France  is  to  a  very  great  extent  contributed 
by  the  State. 
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The  English  water-colour  drawings  can  scarcely  be  said  Mr.  hors- 
to  represent  satisfactorily  the  present  condition  of  the  art  in  mini/- 
England,  though  there  are  some  admirable  works  which  TTTRES>  &c- 
have  already  elicited  high  and  deserved  commendation  in 
England.  It  is  not  necessary  or  desirable  to  criticize  them 
in  detail,  but  the  whole  collection  deserves  careful  inspec¬ 
tion,  and  any  comparison  between  it  and  that  of  other 
countries  is  rendered  impossible  from  the  unquestionable 
superiority  of  the  English  drawings.  Would  it  could  be 
said  they  were  drawings  in  pure  water-colour  ! 

But  though  the  search  for  one  pure  drawing  will  be  made 
in  vain,  some  may  be  discovered  in  which  the  use  of  opaque 
colour  is  but  slight,  and  in  that  by  Mr.  Bennett,  ct  Richmond 
Hill — Sunset  ”  (5),  there  appears  to  be  scarcely  a  touch  of 
it,  except  upon  the  figures.  Why  so  excellent  an  artist  as 
Mr.  Bennett,  who  evidently  appreciates  the  real  charm  and 
virtue  of  the  material  he  uses  so  skilfully,  should  have  used 
opaque  colour  at  all  is  difficult  to  understand.  He  cannot 
but  admit  that,  if  he  had  allowed  his  paper  to  tell  for  the 
light  he  required  about  his  figures,  the  quality  of  that 
portion  of  his  work  (small  and  comparatively  insignificant 
as  it  is)  would  have  been  infinitely  better,  and  more  in 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  drawing  than  is  now  the 
case. 

The  same  remarks  will  hold  good  with  every  drawing  in 
the  collection.  In  Mr.  Newton’s  admirable  contributions 
it  is  a  positive  grief  to  see  snow  shadows  and  other  portions 
of  his  beautiful  work  deprived  of  so  much  of  their  purity  by 
the  use  of  opaque  material — points  that  Turner  would  have 
rendered  with  the  utmost  charm  and  truth  by  means  of  the 
most .  precious  transparent  colours.  In  an  excellent  little 
drawing  by  C.  J.  Lewis,  “  Evening,”  there  is  a  positively 
wanton  use  of  opaque  white,  especially  in  the  reflection  of 
the  sky  in  the  water,  where  the  paper,  tenderly  used, 
would  have  given  the  desired  effect  with  infinitely  greater 
truth  and  beauty.  So  in  an  effective  drawing  by  Mr. 
Whymper,  “  Hurried  Loading,”  why  should  the  haymaker’s 
shirt  be  loaded  with  lumps  of  opaque  stuff,  when  the  paper 
left  would  have  done  all  that  was  required  ?  In  the  excellent 
drawings  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Goodall,  Brittan  Willis, 

A.  W.  Hunt,  M-Kewan,  Whittaker,  and  a  few  others, 
there  is  comparatively  little  use  of  opaque  colour,  but  what 
there  is  gives  a  commonness  to  the  portion  of  the  work  in 
which  it  appears,  and  to  a  great  extent  injuriously  affects 
the  whole  drawing. 

Leaving  many  admirable  works,  full  of  spirit  and  beauty 
to  speak  for  themselves,  the  fact  must  not  be  unrecorded 
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that  those  truly  great  artists,  David  Cox  and  William  Hunt, 
now  passed  away  from  amongst  us,  are  represented  in  the 
collection.  There  are  four  drawings  by  Cox,  made  when 
mind  and  hand  were  failing  one  of  the  best  artists  our 
country  ever  gave  birth  to.  Still  they  have  much  of  the  old 
fire  and  charm  of  pure  water-colour  art  in  them.  The  few 
touches  of  opaque  colour  introduced  are,  as  has  been  before 
said,  painful  to  see,  not  only  because  they  soil  pure  and 
good  work,  but  because  you  trace  in  them  manifest  proofs 
of  uncertain  sight  and  hand.  Those  blur  rings  in  the  shadow 
under  the  bridge  and  upon  the  road,  in  the  drawing  of 
ee  Going  to  Market,”  and  on  the  rocks  and  foreground  in 
some  of  the  other  drawings,  are  such  as  Cox  would  never 
have  defaced  his  work  with  in  his  time  of  health  and 
vigour* 

There  is  only  one  drawing  by  W.  Hunt,  an  admirable 
study  of  a  dead  peacock,  No.  59,  in  which  there  would 
appear  to  be  but  little  use  of  opaque  colour ;  at  any  rate,  it 
is  so  concealed  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  assert  its  presence, 
except  in  some  touches  of  white  in  the  head  of  the  bird. 
There  are  beautiful  miniatures  by  Wells  and  Moira,  which 
all  foreign  miniature-painters  might  study  with  advantage  to 
themselves,  especially  for  clearness  and  truth  of  colour  and 
delicacy  of  execution. 

In  concluding  these  remarks  upon  water-colour  art  and 
the  examples  now  exhibited,  and  in  venturing  to  call  in 
question  the  practice  of  men  of  undoubted  genius  and  artistic 
ability,  and  to  warn  them  lest  Turner’s  prophecy  should  be 
fulfilled,  the  writer  of  this  report  (however  deep  may  be  his 
interest  in  a  revival  of  the  beautiful  art  of  water-colour 
drawing),  would  scarcely  have  written  as  he  has  done  but 
for  the  support  of  Turner’s  expressed  opinion  and  practice. 
He  feels  that  in  the  mere  shadow  of  such  a  tower  of  strength 
he  may  rest  in  safety  and  insignificance. 

In  speaking  now  of  pastels  and  drawings  of  all  kinds  no 
especial  reference  to  any  acknowledged  principle  of  art  is 
called  for,  such  works  being  generally  confined  to  studies 
from  nature,  preliminary  designs  for  important  works  and 
portraiture. 

First,  beyond  question  in  this  section,  both  in  interest  and 
excellence,  are  the  studies  by  Hippolyte  Flandrin  for  his 


*  In  the  whole  history  of  water-colour  art  you  can  point  to  no  purer  or 
better  specimens  than  the  drawings  of  David  Cox ;  and  he  is  also  an  example 
of  an  artist  putting  aside  his  water-colours  and  becoming  an  oil-painter,  when, 
as  it  would  appear,  he  craved  for  a  more  powerful  and  solid  material  by  which 
to  express  his  artistic  feeling.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  devoted 
himself  almost  entirely  to  painting  in  oil. 
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great  mural  works  in  the  church  of  St.  Germain-des-Pres; 
indeed,  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  French  art 
now  exhibited  to  be  compared  with  those  drawings  for  true 
artistic  excellence  and  elevation  of  feeling.  Flaudrin  was, 
without  question,  the  greatest  painter  of  sacred  history  of 
our  time.  When  tired  by  the  din  and  glare  of  the  Exhibition, 
disgusted  and  offended  with  pictures  appealing  to  the  worst 
passions  of  humanity,  nothing  more  refreshing  both  to  mind 
and  body  can  be  conceived  than  to  spend  an  afternoon  in  the 
churches  of  Saint  Germain-des-Pres  and  Saint  Vincent  de 
Paul,  both  of  which  are  filled  with  Flandrin’s  works.  No 
art-lover  should  quit  Paris  without  doing  this.  The  two 
subjects  in  the  choir  at  St.  Germain-des-Pres — the  one  te  Our 
Lord’s  Entry  into  Jerusalem,”  the  other  “  the  Procession  to 
Calvary  ” — are  more  than  sufficient  to  make  the  reputation 
of  a  great  artist,  and  every  composition  and  single  figure 
upon  the  walls  is  worthy  of  admiration,  and  will  repay  careful 
study. 

The  three  frames  of  Flandrin’s  drawings  now  exhibited 
contain  each  a  photograph  of  one  of  the  compositions  in  the 
nave  of  St.  Germain-des-Pres,  and  five  separate  studies  for 
figures  introduced  in  these  compositions.  The  ordinary 
visitor  might  easily  pass  them  over,  but  they  merit  the  most 
earnest  attention.  Each  figure  is  an  example  of  unaffected 
action  and  pathetic  expression.  That  of  St.  John,  for 
instance,  in  the  subject  of  the  Crucifixion  is  simple  in  pose 
but  intense  in  feeling.  So  with  the  Magdalene  and  the 
other  holy  women  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  The  head  of  our 
Lord,  too,  in  the  same  frame  is  admirable.  No  contrast  can 
be  conceived  greater  than  that  between  the  taste  and  style 
of  Flandrin  and  that  of  almost  all  other  modern  designers  of 
sacred  subjects.  Unlike  the  Germans,  who  look  at  art  and 
nature  through  other  men’s  eyes,  Flandrin  is  as  original  as 
he  is  truthful.  Unlike  other  French  and  Belgian  artists, 
who  delight  in  posing  their  principal  figures  in  the  most 
studied  and  affected  actions,  Flandrin’s  works  are  entirely 
unforced,  and  seem  to  proceed  direct  from  a  heart  imbued 
with  the  deepest  feeling  for  the  subject  he  is  treating.  There 
can  be  no  greater  pleasure  than  to  be  able  to  appreciate 
thoroughly  and  to  praise  heartily  the  labours  of  other  men  ; 
and  this  pleasure  can  surely  be  enjoyed  to  the  full  by  all 
who  study  the  works  of  Hippoly te  Flandrin,  now  gone  to  his 
rest  and  to  that  more  perfect  communion  of  saints  with  whom 
(judging  from  his  works  and  known  life  and  character)  he 
must  have  ever  lived  in  thought  on  earth. 

What  a  contrast  to  turn  from  the  works  of  Flandrin  to 
those  of  Bida,  who  exhibits  twenty-eight  drawings  illustrating 
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the  works  of  a  modern  French  novelist !  These  are  executed 
with  great  facility  in  chalk  and  Indian  ink.  Amongst  the 
best  is  that  of  a  young  woman  reading  to  a  man  at  a  supper- 
table,  by  lamplight,  with  an  old  woman  asleep  in  a  chair. 
Another  is  that  of  a  man  sitting  by  the  side  of  a  sick-bed, 
and  some  Turks  bargaining  for  a  Circassian  slave.  The 
drawings  of  “  The  Massacre  of  the  Mamelukes  ”  and  ‘f  Solo¬ 
mon’s  Wall/’  also  by  Bida,  are  works  of  a  higher  character* 
and  are  full  of  merit.  The  pastels  of  Galbrund  are  remark¬ 
ably  excellent,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  of  them  in  the 
light.  in  which  they  are  hung.  Both  in  drawing,  expression, 
andhise  of  the  material,  these  works  are  well  worth  attention ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  before  the  close  of  the  Exhibition  they 
will  be  better  placed.  The  studies  of  fruit  and  flowers,  by 
Chabal-Dussurgey,  executed  in  chalk  and  body  colour,  are 
excellent  examples,  and  well  worthy  of  being  better  seen. 
There  are  three  portrait  drawings,  by  Paul  Flandrin  (brother 
of  the  great  painter),  very  carefully  rendered,  but  in  a  some¬ 
what  dry  and  uninteresting  style.  Other  French  drawings 
are  scattered  about,  but  none  demanding  especial  comment. 

In  Bavaria  there  are  drawings,  by  Adamo,  called  Un 
Roman  en  cinq  tableau,”  very  mannered  and  ugly,  and  with 
a  story  of  little  interest.  Others,  by  Pixio,  are  extremely 
common-place. 

In  Denmark  there  are  some  good  drawings  of  heads  in 
chalk,  touched  with  water  colour,  by  Frohlich,  especially 
the  head  of  a  boy  in  chalk  only.  It  may  be  observed  that 
there  is  great  simplicity  and  earnestness  in  the  works  from 
the  far  north — Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  for  instance 
— qualities  of  greater  worth  than  the  boasted  “  chic  ”  of  more 
advanced  schools. 

There  is  a  remarkable  display  of  drawings,  both  for 
numbers  and  general  ability,  sent  from  the  (t  Kunstgewerb- 
schule  Nurnberg.”  These  are  in  the  Bavarian  annexe  outside 
the  Exhibition  building,  and  consist  of  scholastic  drawings 
and  models,  representing  the  various  stages  of  study  from 
the  cast  and  from  life  ;  also  architectural  models  and  drawings 
- — all  showing  a  very  high  condition  of  efficiency,  both  in 
the  method  of  instruction  which  produces  such  good  academic 
results  and  in  the  industry  and  skill  of  the  students.  A  few 
designs  are  shown,  but  nothing  of  note.  It  is  somewhat 
disheartening  to  find  such  good  training  producing  so  little 
fruit ;  for  there  is  but  feeble  vitality  in  most  modern  German 
art.  There  is  a  complete  and  most  interesting  collection  of 
the  works  of  the  students  at  the  schools  of  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art  at  South  Kensington  fully  illustrating 
the  excellent  system  pursued  and  its  highly  satisfactory 
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results.  The  objects  aimed  at  and  accomplished  in  our  Mk.hoks- 
English  school  are  much  more  extended  than  those  at  minia- 
Nuremburg.  tubes,  &c. 

Passing  on  to  “  Paintings  on  enamel,  earthenware,  and  painting  on 
china,”  it  seems  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  not  only  the  Earthen- 
principles  of  art  that  should  be  applied  to  these  various  and 
branches  of  industry,  but  also  to  suggest  that  a  peculiar 
abstraction  of  mind  is  in  some  instances  requisite  in  order 
to  appreciate  the  results,  as  far  as  the  art  of  pictorial  design 
and  execution  is  concerned.  Take  for  instance,  what,  it  Prance, 
is  presumed,  would  be  considered  the  highest  class  of 
enamel  works  in  the  exhibition — those  by  Lepec  and 
Rudolphi,  who  exhibit  enamels  on  gold  and  other  metals. 

The  pictorial  art  introduced  in  these  works  is  both  puerile 
and  bad,  as,  for  example,  the  “  Angelique  et  Roger,”  by 
Lepec,  which  is  placed  amongst  the  French  miniatures  (No. 

430).  Nothing  can  be  less  worthy  of  regard  in  an  artistic 
point  of  view  ;  and  his  portrait  (431)  is  little  better.  Lepec 
has  also  a  case  of  enamelled  vases,  tazzas,  &c.,  executed  with 
the  rarest  skill  and  ability,  with  fabulous  prices  attached  to 
and  given  for  them,  yet  the  painting  which  is  intended  to 
ornament  these  “  objets  de  luxe  ”  is  quite  beneath  notice. 

Again,  look  at  the  series  of  elaborate  enamels  in  porcelain  Bavaria, 
in  the  Bavarian  annexe,  by  Wimmer,  of  Munich,  and  other 
German  artists,  after  well-known  pictures.  What  are  these 
but  wretched  copies  of  immortal  works,  so  bad  as  to  be 
irritating  to  the  artist  who  looks  at  them— copies  which,  if 
made  on  canvas  or  paper,  would  not  fetch  as  many  pence 
as  the  pounds  which  are  now  given  for  them  !  Then,  what 
quality  is  it  that  makes  these  productions  so  readily  market¬ 
able?  It  can  be  only  that  of  permanency — a  quality 
appealing  to  minds  so  constituted  as  to  derive  satisfaction 
in  the  possession  of  the  “  Angelique  et  Roger  ”  of  Lepec 
or  one  of  Wimmer’s  travesties  of  Raphael  or  Rubens  simply 
because  they  are  works  which  will  never  tone  with  age 
or  fade  with  time. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  why  better  art  and  artists  Ensland- 
should  not  be  employed  upon  enamel  work ;  but  still,  from 
the  very  nature  and  hazard  of  the  processes  employed,  the 
power  of  the  material  is  limited,  and  the  result  of  its  use 
far  from  satisfactory  in  an  artistic  point  of  view.  This 
is  proved,  if  proof  be  necessary,  by  reference  to  the 
enamels  of  Messrs.  Gray  and  Ford,  hung  with  the  English 
pictures  and  water-colour  drawings.  These  are,  beyond 
question,  the  best  specimens  of  enamel-painting  in  the  whole 
Exhibition  ;  indeed,  it  would  be  absurd  to  draw  any  com¬ 
parison  between  them  and  those  by  Wimmer  and  others. 
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me^hoks-  The  German  enamels  have  not  the  slightest  real  resemblance 
mini  a-  to  the  pictures  from  which  they  profess  to  be  copied,  whereas 
tubes,  &c.  Gray’s  copies,  after  Mulready,  have  much  of  the  very 
touch  and  character,  as  well  as  colour  and  drawing,  of  the 
original  work.  Yet  a  water-colour  copy  by  Mr.  Gray,  upon 
paper,  would  be  immeasurably  more  valuable  and  interesting, 
since  it  would  be  free  from  that  glazed  and  glossy  surface 
which  seems  to  fuse  into  monotonous  equality  every  portion 
of  the  work,  and  those  hot  tones  of  colour,  the  result  of 
occasional  and  inevitable  over-firing,  with  other  failings, 
evident  to  an  artist’s  eye.  Great  as  may  be  the  charm 
to  some  minds  of  the  sense  of  permanency,  it  must  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  those  of  more  artistic  sensitiveness  to  assert  that 
this  quality  does  not  compensate  for  other  wants.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  it  is  only  to  enamel  paintings, 
pictorially  considered,  that  these  remarks  are  intended  to 
apply.  Reference  to  the  elaborate  ornamentation  and  perfect 
workmanship  found  in  the  works  of  Lepec  and  Rudolph! 
would  lead  to  remarks  of  a  totally  different  character  to 
those  now  called  for. 

Under  the  same  class  of  work  as  that  just  commented 
upon  may  be  placed  the  porcelain  plaques  exhibited  by 
various  manufacturers,  such  as  the  landscapes  by  Bouquet, 
and  the  figure-subjects  of  Lessore  (exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Wedgwood).  These  are  framed  as  pictures  and  sketches 
in  oil  or  water-colour  would  be,  and  it  is  presumed  are 
intended  to  vie  in  interest  with  such  works.  Viewed  in 
this  light  these  plaques  are  all  but  worthless,  save  for  an 
occasional  agreeableness  of  tone  and  depth  of  colour,  and  it 
needs  a  strong  appreciation  of  the  quality  of  permanency, 
and  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  of  execution  overcome,  to 
set  any  value  upon  these  productions.  To  come  to  what 
Painting  ma y  be  termed  ({  painting  proper  ”  upon  porcelain,  i.e.,  the 

S£nP°r'  decoration  of  vessels  of  various  forms  for  ornament  and 
use — it  may  be  submitted  that  the  general  principle  to  be 
observed  in  applying  art  to  such  work  is  that  it  should  harmon 
nize  in  every  way  with  the  forms  which  receive  it.  As 
these  forms  are  of  a  well-defined  and  architectonic  character, 
so  the  pictorial  adjunct  should,  as  far  as  possible,  partake 
of  the  same  qualities.  Thus,  speaking  broadly,  all  landscape 
subjects  and  those  requiring  picturesque  treatment  are 
undesirable  and  incongruous  with  reference  to  the  object 
in  view.  Occasionally  in  the  present  Exhibition  you  will 
come  upon  a  vase  on  which  a  landscape  is  painted  which, 
commencing  on  the  body  of  the  vessel,  is  made  to  meander 
(trees,  sky,  buildings,  and  all)  over  the  concave  and  convex 
forms  to  be  found  at  its  neck.  Can  there  be  a  more  absurd 
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departure  from  true  taste  in  ornamentation  than  such  an 
example  as  this  ?  Again,  in  the  Sevres  court  there  are  tea 
services  considered  so  rare  in  quality  of  manufacture  as 
to  be  placed  in  an  elaborately-made  case,  in  Avhich  there 
is  a  safe  haven  formed  for  every  separate  piece  of  the  set. 
Now,  examine  the  tray  at  the  top  of  the  case  (203)  painted 
by  M.  Langlois.  You  will  find  it  tasteful  in  form,  with 
an  edging  of  beautifully  painted  and  gilded  ornament,  and 
in  the  centre  a  commonplace-looking  landscape  in  mono¬ 
chrome — as  a  work  of  art,  little  better  than  those  well- 
known  <£  ruins  ”  and  <£  views  of  noblemen’s  seats  and  castles  ” 
which  adorn  the  commonest  earthenware  of  domestic  use 
in  England.  This  kind  of  work  is  surely  inharmonious 
with  the  setting  which  encloses  it.  There  is  much  of  this 
taste  and  indifferent  painting  to  be  seen  in  the 

As  examples  of  the  error  committed  in  introducing  upon 
set  forms  picturesque  subjects,  executed  in  a  slight  and 
sketchy  manner,  the  work  of  Demoi  (Belgium)  and  Rischgitz 
(Minton’s  court)  may  be  cited.  It  is  only  fair,  however, 
to  say  that,  though  Messrs.  Minton  exhibit  this  work,  they 
neither  approve  it  nor  propose  to  continue  its  production. 
Figure-subjects  where  the  background,  be  it  landscape  or 
architectural,  is  secondary,  groups  of  trees,  flowers,  and 
animals  (a  frequent  recourse  being  made  to  the  vignette  treat¬ 
ment  where  the  fair  porcelain  ground  is  shown)  seem  the  sub¬ 
jects  most  fitted  for  porcelain  decorative  purposes,  arranged, 
as  they  should  be,  with  a  certain  amount  of  conventional 
symmetry  in  harmony  with  the  forms  they  are  intended  to 
ornament.  Certainly,  in  porcelain-painting  any  contention 
with  pictures  or  picture-making  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  avoided. 

Copies  from  and  adaptations  of  Boucher  and  Watteau 
are  the  stock  in  trade  with  most  manufacturers.  A  change 
rrom  the  worn-out  common-place  nudities  of  Boucher  would 
be  a  great  relief ;  but  Watteau’s  works  are,  without  doubt, 
admirably  suited  for  porcelain  ornamentation.  It  would  be 
well,  however,  if  the  artists  employed  would  study  more 
deeply  the  style  of  this  admirable  painter  and  try  and 
imitate  in  some  degree  his  piquant  touch  and  charm  of 
colour,  qualities  which  are  now  conspicuous  by  their  absence 
in  all  copies  on  porcelain  after  Watteau  made  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  It  is  certainly  worth  the  consideration  of 
manufacturers  whether  these  sources  of  supply  might  not 
be  extended.  The  designs  of  our  own  Flaxman  and 
Stothard  would  yield  excellent  subjects,  and  those  of  the 
former  are  particularly  applicable  to  that  Neo-Grec  style 
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now  so  much  in  vogue  in  Paris,  and  which,  possibly,  may 
obtain  favour  in  England  before  long. 

There  is,  apparently,  little  resort  in  any  country  to  original 
design  for  porcelain  ornamentation ;  and  this  doubtless 
arises  from  the  difficulty  of  inducing  eminent  living  artists 
to  make  designs  for  art  manufactures ;  but  a  delightful  little 
work  in  Minton’s  court,  executed  from  a  sketch  by  Mr. 
Stephens  (the  sculptor  who  is  engaged  upon  the  Wellington 
monument),  makes  one  hope  that  the  experiment  of  apply¬ 
ing  good  and  original  art  may  be  repeated. 

Reference  in  general  terms  only  can  be  made  to  the 
porcelain  displayed  throughout  the  Exhibition  by  various 
countries.  The  visitor  will  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  principles  hinted  at  above  are  carried  into 
practice.  If  he  be  an  Englishman  he  will  feel  proud  to  see 
how  the  display  made  by  Minton,  Copeland,  Wedgwood,  and 
others  proves  itself  to  be  inferior  to  none.  Indeed,  in  many 
qualities  the  show  made  by  these  manufacturers  is  unrivalled. 
In  porcelain-painting  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  works 
of  Allen,  Mitchell,  and  Simpson,  artists  employed  by 
Minton  ;  and  that  of  Jahns  (a  German  artist  engaged  by 
the  same  firm)  is  highly  to  be  commended. 

The  exquisite  finish  and  detail  in  all  that  Minton  shows 
is  remarkable,  and  exhibits  in  the  highest  degree  that 
thoroughness  of  execution  in  which  first-class  English  work 
stands  supreme.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  specimens 
shown  by  Messrs.  Copeland,  where  the  painting  of  Hiirten, 
Smith,  and  Lucas  is  remarkably  good.  Messrs.  Wedgwood 
make  an  admirable  display.  They  seem  to  have  caught  the 
true  spirit  of  the  old  work  with  which  their  name  is  so 
inseparably  connected. 

It  is  a  curious  contrast  to  see,  hung  side  by  side  with 
that  exquisite  ware,  the  daubs  on  china  by  Lessore.  Be  it 
from  what  cause  it  may,  whether  owing  to  superiority  in 
some  qualities  of  the  f‘pate  tendre,”  which  the  English  use 
over  the  “  pate  dure  ”  of  the  French,  it  is  certain  that  there 
is  a  clearness  and  power  in  the  English  porcelain-painting 
which  is  not  found  in  the  work  of  other  countries. 
Though  the  English  copies  after  Watteau  are  far  from  what 
they  might  be,  they  are  better  than  those  produced  by  his 
own  countrymen. 

The  great  display  in  the  Sevres  court,  and  the  beautiful 
specimens  it  contains,  merit,  of  course  the  closest  attention  ; 
but  the  monotony  to  be  observed  among  the  French  pictures, 
the  result  of  too  rigid  devotion  to  the  scholastic  system, 
seems  equally  apparent  in  their  porcelain-painting ;  and  they 
shrink  from  the  effort  to  obtain  force  and  brilliancy,  qua- 
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lities  which  are  certainly  to  be  had  without  drifting  into 
coarseness  and  vulgarity.  This  is  shown  by  looking  carefully 
at  the  large  vases  of  Minton  and  Copeland,  and  comparing 
them  with  those  numbered  56  and  57  in  the  Sevres  court. 

Outside  the  Sevres  court  there  are  some  colossal  figures, 
from  designs  by  the  artist  Yvon,  painted  upon  slabs  of  porce¬ 
lain  rudely  joined  together.  It  is  presumed  that  this  is 
an  experiment  in  decoration,  as  a  substitute  for  the  more 
costly  mosaic  or  fresco  of  uncertain  permanency.  In  this 
light  they  are  highly  interesting ;  and  if  they  are  bona  fide 
enamels  upon  porcelain,  and  can  be  produced  at  a  moderate 
cost,  the  experiment  might  be  extended  with  advantage,  as 
they  have  much  of  the  fresco  look  about  them,  and  are  not 
burdened  with  the  difficulties  of  execution  and  disagreeable 
shine  and  glitter  of  mosaic  work. 

The  faiences  of  Deck  and  Jean  deserve  particular  atten¬ 
tion,  especially  those  of  the  first-named  artist,  which  are 
admirable  in  style  and  execution,  but  the  qualities  which 
their  works  exhibit,  are  not  those  of  strictly  a  pictorial  nature. 

A  new  process  of  enamelling  in  lava  (as  it  is  termed)  may 
be  noticed,  but  the  results  are  not  gratifying  in  an  artistic 
point  of  view.  Some  heads  which  are  to  be  found  among 
the  porcelain  collection  of  Gillot  are  the  best  examples. 
There  is  a  group  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort 
which  really  should  not  have  been  admitted  into  the 
Exhibition. 

The  painting  on  glass,  exhibited  by  the  Compagnie  des 
Cristalleries  de  St,  Louis,  Cristalleries  de  Clichy,  and  Com¬ 
pagnie  des  Cristalleries  Baccarat,  must  not  pass  unnoticed. 
The  two  first  named  exhibit  some  excellent  painting  of  fruit 
and  flowers,  especially  to  be  observed  upon  the  vases  from 
St.  Louis.  There  is  a  large  tazza-shaped  vase  with  figures 
in  monochrome  on  a  blue  ground,  sent  by  the  Compagnie 
Baccarat,  which  is  excellent  in  style  and  execution.  The 
painting  generally  of  these  glass  works  certainly  deserves 
attention.  There  is,  however,  very  questionable  taste  occa¬ 
sionally  displayed,  as  the  cache-pot  exhibited  by  Baccarat, 
which  is  of  the  simplest  possible  form,  painted  all  over, 
with  a  gold  rim  at  the  top,  but  without  moulding  of  any 
kind  to  relieve  or  ornament  it.  This  is  placed  on  a  high 
stand  of  white  glass,  elaborately  varied  in  form,  without  a 
particle  of  colour  or  gilding  upon  it.  The  effect  of  the 
whole  i3  incongruous  and  bad. 

There  is  but  little  to  admire  in  the  German  porcelain¬ 
painting,  though  it  makes  a  great  display  as  far  as  quantity 
goes,  but  nothing  to  call  for  especial  remark  in  the  painting, 
which  is  generally  common-place  in  execution  and  tasteless 
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in  subject.  From  Meissen  there  are  some  subjects  of  a 
Flaxman-like  character,  which  have  a  good  effect.  Austria 
has  the  temerity  to  exhibit  a  conspicuous  failure  in  the 
endeavour  to  reproduce  literally  a  beautiful  service,  by 
Minton,  purchased  by  Queen  Victoria,  in  the  1851  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  presented  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

The  wanderer  round  that  world  of  care  and  labour,  the 
gasometer  in  the  Champs  de  Mars,  will  find  much  and  varied 
interest  in  the  exhibition  of  porcelain,  and  certainly  among 
other  contributions  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  Doccia  ware  of 
Cinori. 

An  opportunity  is  also  afforded  for  comparing  the  porce¬ 
lain  work  of  the  West  with  that  of  the  East,  in  specimens 
from  India,  China,  and  Turkey,  both  ancient  and  modern 
work,  but  there  is  nothing  further  which  deserves  especial 
notice  in  a  pictorial  point  of  view,  and  we  may  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  cartoons  for  stained  glass  and  frescoes. 

W e  will  take  the  most  important  branch  first,  and  speak 
of  cartoons  for  frescoes,  though  perhaps  not  a  single 
example  of  such  a  work  exists  in  the  Exhibition,  as  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  one  of  the  designs  exhibited  for  mural 
decoration  will  be  executed  in  real  fresco — “buon  fresco/’ 
as  the  old  Italians  called  it. 

It  will  perhaps  not  be  considered  out  of  place  if  a  few 
words  are  prefaced  in  explanation  of  what  fresco-painting 
really  is,  as  there  is  a  wide-spread  misapprehension  on  the 
subject ;  every  wall  painting,  be  it  executed  in  common  dis¬ 
temper,  wax,  water-glass,  or  oil,  being  indiscriminately  termed 
fresco  by  a  great  majority  of  those  who  have  more  interest 
in  than  knowledge  of  the  subject.  efBuon  fresco/’  that 
pictorial  process  by  which  the  greatest  effects  of  artistic 
genius  have  been  realized — the  stanze  of  the  Vatican  and 
ceiling  of  the  Sistine  chapel,  for  instance — has  a  peculiar 
property  of  its  own,  which  eminently  distinguishes  it  from 
all  other  methods  of  painting.  It  is  this,  that  a  fresco  is  a 
non-absorbent  of  light.  The  fresco  ground  is  composed  of 
certain  proportions  of  lime  (from  which  the  heating  element 
has  been  to  a  great  extent  washed  out)  and  sand,  and  this 
mixture  is  used  by  the  painter  in  its  moist  state.  The  wet 
lime,  absorbing  carbon  from  the  atmosphere,  becomes  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime,  and,  in  combination  with  the  sand,  produces 
an  impermeable  cement,  which  is  formed  over  the  surface  of 
the  ground  during  the  day’s  work,  and  in  which  the  colour 
used  is  incorporated  and  fixed.*  This  cemented  surface  has 

*  A  fresco-painter  can  only  proceed  with  small  portions  of  his  work  at  the 
same  time.  A  fresco  in  progress  is  like  a  child’s  dissected  map,  made  up  of 
pieces  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  which  are  joined  together  day  by  day. 
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It  will  thus  be  readily  understood  how  eminently  fitted 
fresco-painting  is  for  mural  decoration  —  especially  for 
churches  and  public  buildings,  generally  imperfectly  lighted, 
and  which  are  positively  made  lighter  by  fresco  decoration. 

Where  an  oil-picture  would  be  invisible  a  fresco  is  clearly 
seen.  All  other  processes  for  wall-painting,  such  as  water- 
glass  and  wax,  sutler  greatly  in  comparison  with  real  fresco  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  this  beautiful  material  is  much  affected 
by  climatic  influence,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  condition  of  the 
frescoes  in  the  new  Palace  at  Westminster — a  condition 
almost  entirely  produced  by  the  bad  air  of  that  locality, 
vitiated,  as  it  is,  by  exhalations  and  impurities  of  all  kinds. 

It  is,  however,  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  rising  gene¬ 
ration  of  artists  may  be  encouraged  to  try  the  effect  of  this 
beautiful  material  in  places  where,  with  proper  care  and 
attention,  it  might  be  proof  against  the  humidity  of  our 
climate.  As  in  the  sprandrils  of  the  nave  arcade  of  many 
a  country  church  you  find  texts  upon  the  wall  to  arrest  and 
instruct  the  wandering  eye  and  mind,  so  might  frescoes  be 
introduced  illustrating  the  great  facts  of  sacred  history. 

Mural  painting  might  with  excellent  effect  be  introduced 
into  school  rooms  and  the  halls  and  corridors  of  great  houses  ! 

It  is  only  in  our  “  flourishing  peopled  towns,”  where  gaseous 
impurities  hold  their  sway,  that  buon  fresco  ”  has  but  a 
brief  existence. 

If  we  are  to  judge  of  England’s  desire  for  mural  painting 
by  the  contents  of  the  present  exhibition,  our  hope  of  the 
most  partial  realization  of  the  above  aspirations  would  be 
faint  indeed.  As  in  pastels  and  drawings,  so  in  cartoons 
England  is  entirely  unrepresented. 

In  criticising  briefly  the  cartoons  now  exhibited,  first  in  Cartoons 
importance  as  to  size  and  effort  is  that  by  Kaulbach,  in  the  nmny?er* 
Bavarian  annexe,  which  is  called  “  L’Epoque  de  la  Refor¬ 
mation.”  What  is  to  be  said  of  this  colossal  work,  which  is 
a  type  of  almost  all  German  cartoons  in  the  Exhibition  ?  Of 
course,  its  academic  power  and  skill  are  undeniable  ;  but  is 
there  one  touch  of  nature  in  the  whole  of  it  ?  Is  not  that 
single  figure  of  St.  John,  by  Flandrin,  worth  a  cartload  of 
such  mere  conventionalisms  as  these  cartoons  must  in  truth, 
be  called?  It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  modern  German 
artists  without  the  greatest  respect  for  their  indefatigable 
industry  and  perseverance,  of  which  there  is  abundant 
evidence  in  the  present  Exhibition.  Still,  we  can  but  be 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  work  at 
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Munich  and  elsewhere  is  in  reality  a  great  sham,  and  that 
it  is  not  the  result  of  the  painter  s  own  true  and  original 
feeling,  but  has  been  done  to  order,  as  a  reproduction  of  the 
works  of  other  times.  Thus,  the  German  artists  have  been 
looking  at  art  and  nature  through  other  men’s  eyes — a 
mistake  ever  fatal  in  its  results. 

No  one  can  question  the  power  and  ability  of  the  German 
painters ;  but  that  their  talent  has  been  much  misdirected 
by  the  influence  of  dilettanti  kings  and  emperors  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  following  anecdote  : — Some  years  since  there 
was  to  be  seen  in  Kaulbach’s  studio  at  Munich  a  considerable 
portion  of  an  acre  of  canvas,  on  which  was  painted  (t  The 
Destruction  of  Jerusalem.”  Anything  more  uninteresting 
than  this  work  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  and  spectators 
turned  away  from  it  in  the  hope  of  finding  something  else 
in  the  room  which  it  might  be  possible  to  admire  and 
applaud.  That  hope  was  not  disappointed,  for  on  the  walls 
were  hung  framed  pencil  drawings  of  modern  life  and  in¬ 
cident,  admirable  in  character  and  feeling,  and  full  of 
humour.  How  clearly  did  this  contrast  seem  to  show  (in 
the  failure  of  the  one  and  the  success  of  the  other)  the  true 
bent  of  the  artist’s  mind  ;  and  how  much  it  was  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  he  should  have  been  diverted  from  it. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  artistic  feeling  and  taste  in  the 
cartoon  by  Piloty  (No.  29  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Bavarian 
annexe)  than  in  Kaulbach’s  work.  There  are  many  other 
cartoons,  drawings,  book  designs,  &c.,  in  the  Bavarian 
collection,  but  nothing  calling  for  special  notice. 

In  the  Austrian  court  there  are  cartoons  of  scriptural 
subjects,  and  several  others  of  decorative  figures  the  size  of 
life,  but  all  dreary  in  the  extreme,  from  the  utter  want  of 
interest  and  charm  about  them. 

There  is  much  to  be  admired  in  the  cartoons  sent  from 
Belgium.  Those  by  Guffens  and  Swerts  deserve  especial 
attention.  In  many  instances  the  compositions  are  excellent, 
and  there  is  occasionally  great  dignity  in  the  single  figures. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  with  these  Belgian 
artists,  as  with  almost  all  the  modern  historical  painters 
(except  Flandrin),  there  is  a  strange  tendency  to  overstrain 
the  action  in  the  principal  figures  of  their  designs,  posing 
them  much  after  the  fashon  of  an  opera-singer  unburdening 
himself  of  a  scena.  Look,  for  instance,  at  Swerts’s  com¬ 
position  of  our  Lord  with  his  parents  (209,  Belgian 
Catalogue).  The  Virgin  and  Joseph  are  full  of  simplicity 
of  action  and  earnestness  of  feeling  ;  whilst  the  figure  of  the 
Child  illustrates  the  bad  tendency  which  has  been  just 
referred  to.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  figure  of  our 
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Lord  bearing  the  cross  in  the  cartoon  by  Guffens  (202).  Mr.hoes- 
Another  cartoon  by  this  artist,  however  (not  included  in  minia- 
the  catalogue,  but  which  is  entitled  cf  The  Dignitaries  and  TTJRfL&c* 
Merchants  of  the  Hanseatic  Towns  depositing  their  Deeds 
at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Michael”),  is  entirely  free  from  these 
objectionable  elements,  and  is  an  excellent  example  of  design 
for  mural  decoration.  In  his  composition  (203)  there  is 
much  solemnity  of  feeling,  but  this  is  marred  by  the  studied 
action  of  the  Virgin.  The  best  single  figures  are  those  of 
Mercator  and  Ortelius,  by  Swerts.  The  apostles  and  saints 
designed  by  Guffens  are  very  carefully  drawn ;  but  there  is 
too  much  exaggeration  of  expression  in  the  heads,  and  pose 
look  in  the  action  of  the  figures. 

It  now  remains  to  notice  the  cartoons  for  stained  glass,  of  £^°s°tRfned 
which  there  are  but  few  examples,  and  those  but  of  slight  glass, 
importance. 

Twro  fatal  errors  seem  to  possess  modern  designers  in  this 
material.  Either  they  make  servile,  unfeeling  copies  of  old 
work,  failing  to  see  or  obtain  its  true  spirit  and  beauty,  but 
taking  care  to  preserve,  and  even  to  caricature,  all  crudities 
of  design  and  errors  of  drawing,  the  result  solely  of  im¬ 
perfect  knowledge  on  the  part  of  our  great  ancestors ;  or 
they  follow  the  modern  German  heresy  of  making  finished 
pictures  on  glass,  which,  when  placed  in  window  tracery, 
have  all  the  bad  quality  and  effect  of  transparencies.  This 
last-named  error  is  infinitely  worse  than  the  other.  Lather, 
by  far,  let  us  have  hideous-looking  saints  and  martyrs, 
contorted  in  a  way  agonising  to  behold,  attended  by  zoological 
specimens  of  terrifying  aspect,  than  those  polished  specimens 
of  inanity  which  are  the  natural  result  of  poverty  of  design 
and  an  entire  want  of  appreciation  of  the  treatment  which 
the  material  requires. 

Amongst  all  the  art-revivals,  none  in  our  time  has  been  True  treat- 
more  remarkable  or  complete  than  that  of  Gothic  archi-  ^Spaint- 
tecture,  the  result  of  earnest  and  assiduous  devotion  to  the  ing,‘ 
old  types  and  examples  on  the  part  of  many  able  architects, 
who  seem  to  have  imbibed  the  true  spirit  and  genius  of 
their  great  predecessors  in  the  art .*  How  comes  it  to  pass, 
then,  that  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  old  Gothic 
work — painting  on  glass — has  met  with  so  little  real  atten¬ 
tion,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  results.  The  leading 
principles  of  the  old  glass-painters,  which  seem  as  apparent 


*  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  give  unqualified  praise  to  the  results  of  this 
revival.  To  erect  buildings  for  the  public  worship  of  the  Church  of  England 
minutely  reproduced  from  those  designed  and  planned  to  perfection  for  the 
services  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  an  error  of  the  gravest  kind. 
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in  tlieir  works  as  the  sun  at  noonday,  are  practically  ignored 
in  most  modern  examples.  In  old  glass  of  a  fine  period  no 
attempt  at  picture-making  is  ever  found.  It  was  never  an 
object  with  the  best  glass  designers  to  draw  attention  to 
their  windows  by  a  striking  treatment  of  sacred  subjects. 
This  was  the  province  of  mural  and  other  painting,  and  no 
imitation  of  such  work  in  glass  was  ever  attempted  or 
thought  of.  There  office  was  simply  to  dim,  not  exclude, 
the  light  of  day,  and  to  do  so  by  means  of  a  tender  or 
gorgeous  combination  (as  the  mood  took  them)  of  form  and 
colour. 

This  colour  was  not  obtained  by  a  vulgar  conjunction,  in 
large  masses,  of  the  primary  hues,  but  by  a  subtle  use  of 
secondary  and  tertiary  ones,  throwing  in  the  primaries  here 
and  there  like  jewels.  Another  principle  was  to  prevent 
any  appearance  of  too  great  transparency  or  relief  about 
their  work.  In  short,  to  get  a  flatness,  and  what  might  be 
almost  termed  a  semi-solidity  of  appearance  and  quality 
more  in  accordance  with  the  surrounding  work  than  mere 
transparent  treatment  would  be.  Whether  they  could 
manufacture  glass  as  we  do  is  a  matter  of  no  moment,  as 
we  may  feel  convinced  that  nothing  could  have  induced  them 
to  use  large  pieces  through  which  the  ivy  on  the  mullion,  or 
distant  landscape  would  be  distinctly  visible. 

Those  who  go  to  Paris  and  desire  to  know  what  stained 
glass  is  in  its  highest  state  of  perfection  should  visit  Chartres, 
which  is  to  be  accomplished  in  a  pleasant  day’s  excursion. 
Those  who  stay  at  home  may  gaze  at  those  old  clerestory 
windows,  patchwork  though  they  be,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
choir  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  both  at  Chartres  and  at 
Westminster  there  is  ample  opportunity  of  comparing  old 
work  with  new,  and  there  can  be  few  more  interesting 
questions  to  solve  than  the  cause  of  difference  between  the 
two.  It  is  assuredly  one  of  principle  in  design  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  colour,  and  by  no  means  confined  to  the  quality  of 
the  glass.  Clearness  and  beauty  of  design  is  apparent  in  all 
the  old  work.  The  patterns  never  seem  inspired  by  the 
kaleidoscope.  But,  above  all,  it  is  evident  that  the  old 
glass  painters  never  permitted  positive  colour  to  predominate  ; 
and  while  they  did  not  flinch  from  the  use  of  the  deepest  and 
richest  tones,  their  arrangement  of  colour  was  so  blended  as 
to  make  one  harmonious  design,  and  not  a  disjointed  mass 
of  incongruous  combinations. 

Earnestly  recommending  the  careful  consideration  of  this 
subject  to  those  who  have  time  to  devote  to  it,  some  notice 
must  be  taken  of  the  very  few  designs  for  stained  glass  now 
exhibited.  Of  these  there  are  only  two  worthy  of  notice. 
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the  stained  glass  which  is  placed  in  the  Exhibition  not  being  Mr.  hors- 
included  m  this  report.  minia- 

One  consists  of  a  series  of  studies  in  oil,  by  Pfannen-  TUR^&C* 
schmidt,  for  the  windows  of  the  Church  of  St.  Nicolas  in 
Berlin,  the  other  is  a  large  cartoon,  in  the  Bavarian  court 
by  Nesser.  If  any  proof  were  requisite  of  the  error  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  painting  of  elaborate  pictures  on  glass,  it  would 
be  afforded  by  those  works  of  Pfannenschmidt.  They  are 
most  carefully  executed,  and  are  academically  correct,  but 
completely  devoid  of  the  slightest  spark  of  originality.  It 
would  be  far  better  to  hang  up  these  works  as  pictures  on 
the  church  walls  than  to  turn  them  into  vulgar-looking 
transparencies  in  glass. 

The  Bavarian  cartoon  is  another  manifest  error  in  the 
same  direction.  Of  grim  attempts  at  facsimiles  of  old  work 
there  are  no  examples. 

It  now  remains  to  notice  the  few  specimens  of  mosaic  work  Mosaics, 
in  the  Exhibition.  These  are  confined  to  examples  from 
Russia,  the  Pontifical  States,  Venice,  and  some  experiments 
recently  made  at  the  Science  and  Art  Department  at  South 
Kensington. 

The  Russian  work  is  a  magnificent  example,  which  merits 
the  admiration  and  earnest  examination  of  all  interested  in 
the  process.  The  subject,  a  group  of  ecclesiastics,  well 
designed  and  drawn  by  Professor  Noff,  is  full  of  dignity  and 
variety  of  character.  The  mosaic  is  executed  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  by  Michel  Chmielevski.  There  is  such  an  unquestion¬ 
able  superiority  in  this  work  over  all  other  mosaics  exhibited 
that  one  is  induced  to  believe  that,  owing  to  the  free  use 
made  in  Russia  at  various  periods  down  to  the  present  time 
of  mosaic  work  as  decoration  for  churches,  more  of  the  old 
traditions  of  manufacture  remains  there  than  in  other 
localities  where  the  process,  upon  any  important  scale,  has 
been  in  long  disuse.  What  is  especially  striking  in  the 
Russian  work  is  the  powerful  and  excellent  effect  of  light 
and  shadow  obtained,  which,  without  being  of  an  unduly 
picturesque  character,  adds  greatly  to  .the  appearance  of  the 
composition. 

Going  from  the  Russian  Court  to  that  of  Italy,  where  the 
mosaics  by  Salviati  are  shown,  one  can  but  be  struck  by  the 
poor  and  meagre  look  of  these  in  comparison  with  the  Russian 
work.  This  may  result  to  a  great  extent  from  the  nature 
of  the  designs  supplied ;  but  the  colour  and  quality  of  the 
materials  and  the  execution  of  the  work  must  have  much  to 
do  with  it. 

The  experiments  made  at  South  Kensington  are  highly 
interesting,  and  give  much  promise  of  future  success.  The 
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materials  used  in  these  examples  call  for  particular  notice  ; 
for,  whilst  the  figure  of  Fra  Angelico,  the  portrait  of  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  and  a  mosaic  from  a  design  of  the 
late  Mr.  Sykes  are  executed  with  material  prepared  by 
Minton,  of  a  porcelain  nature,  that  employed  in  the  figure 
of  Phidias  is  a  vitreous  substance  made  by  Harland  and 
Yisher,  and  similar  to  that  in  general  use  on  the  continent. 
Minton's  material  is  to  be  preferred,  as  there  is  a  total 
absence  in  it  of  that  bloom  and  shine  which  is  often  seen 
in  the  vitreous  substance,  and  which  has  a  most  unpleasing 
effect  upon  shadow  and  deep  colour.  Something  of  this  is 
even  to  be  found  in  the  Russian  work. 

The  mosaics  from  the  Pontifical  States  consist  solely  of 
those  performances  so  well  known  to  all  tourists — worthless 
copies  of  Raphael  and  Guido,  and  still  more  worthless  views 
of  Rome,  Tivoli,  &c.  The  satisfaction  derived  from  a  sense 
of  permanency  must  be  developed  to  the  highest  degree  to 
attract  purchasers  for  such  wTorks  as  these,  which  form  a 
lamentable  contrast  to  the  great  mosaics  of  St.  Peter’s  and 
the  Vatican. 

In  thus  concluding  his  allotted  task,  the  writer  trusts  that 
he  has  not  omitted  to  consider  any  point  of  importance  con¬ 
nected  with  it;  and  that  he  has;  succeeded  in  enunciating 
with  clearness  the  principles  which,  in  his  humble  opinion, 
should  influence  the  various  departments  of  artistic  labour 
upon  which  he  has  undertaken  to  report. 
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Report  on  Sculpture  and  Diesinking.— (Class  3).— -By  J.wesj- 
Richard  Westmacott,  Esq.,  R.A.,  F.R.S.  sculpture 

X  AND  DlE- 

_  SINKING. 


The  object  of  the  following  paper,  prepared  by  desire  of  Object  °f 
the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  is  to  furnish  a  report  of  Present 
the  actual  condition  of  sculpture,  founded  on  the  exhibition  scuipture°f 
of  works  in  that  art  contributed  by  the  sculptors  of  all 
nations  to  the  “  Exposition  Universelle,”  now  open  in  Paris. 

At  first  sight  the  task  would  appear  to  be  an  easy  one, 
the  exercise  of  sculpture  being  confined  within  the  simple 
limit  of  representing  objects  by  form  only ;  but  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  difficulty  presents  itself  at  the  very  outset,  arising 
from  the  fact  that,  in  some  important  respects,  there  is  now 
no  common  catholic  standard  whereby  the  various  modern 
schools  can  be  gauged.  Broadly  stated,  of  course  Nature  Nature  the 
should  be  this  standard ;  but  all  who  have  studied  art,  and  dard.  an 
know  its  requirements,  are  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
considering  how  far,  or,  rather,  under  what  aspect,  Nature  is 
to  be  the  artist's  g'  ide— a  remark  that  applies  especially  to 
sculpture. 

In  the  history  of  art  the  function  of  the  highest  class  of 
sculpture  known  to  us  was  to  interest  and  incite  the  loftier 
feelings  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  by  representing 
sublime  and  noble  subjects  under  the  most  perfect  forms.  It 
is  admitted  by  all  competent  judges  that  this  union  or 
combination  of  the  most  elevated  motive  with  the  most 
perfect  physical  beauty,  as  its  exponent,  has  been  thoroughly 
achieved  by  one  people  only — the  Greeks  ;  and  it  is  on  their 
best  sculpture,  in  which  these  two  elements  are  found 
comoined,  that  all  sound  criticism  on  this  art  has  been  based. 

This  is  not  to  place  Greek  or  any  other  art  before,  or  in 
antagonism  with,  Nature.  Art  is  Nature  seen  through  the 
medium  of  mind  and  refined  taste. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  canon,  simple  as  it  may  seem.  No  fixed 
cannot,  in  this  our  time,  be  the  only  basis  of  a  report  of  fudging 
the  present  condition  of  sculpture.  Su?ptTre 

Every  sculptor  considers  himself  at  liberty  to  exercise  his 
own  fancy,  both  in  the  character  and  class  of  his  subject,  and 
of  the  forms  in  which  he  presents  it.  Whether  this  freedom 
is  an  advantage  or  not  to  the  practice  of  sculpture  as  a  fine 
art,  in  its  true  sense,  is  not  a  question  now  to  be  considered. 

It  is  only  referred  to  as  a  source  of  difficulty  to  a  writer 
in  offering  anything  like  a  systematic  report  on  the  actual 
condition  and  future  prospects  of  the  art. 
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It  will  help  to  explain  the  view  here  taken  if  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  in  the  best  ancient  schools  there  were  certain  laws 
to  which  artists  were  obliged  to  conform  ;  and  in  many  par¬ 
ticulars  even  the  “  treatment  ”  of  the  sculpture  was  confined 
within  prescribed  limits. 

First,  from  the  most  Archaic  period  down  to  the  perfection 
of  the  art  in  the  fifth  century  (B.C.),  the  subjects  and  motive 
of  sculpture,  in  all  nations,  were  regulated  by  strict  religious 
influences.  The  dignity  of  art  was  preserved,  and  no  op¬ 
portunity  permitted  for  the  introduction  of  any  element  of 
vulgarity  or  of  commonplace.  And,  secondly,  when  at  the 
date  referred  to,  sculpture  had  reached  its  highest  excellence, 
the  great  principle  was  established  that  the  conceptions  of 
the  sculptor  should,  as  a  rule,  have  their  outward  expression 
in  the  most  perfect  physical  forms — a  noble  and  profoundly 
philosophical  idea,  that  the  good  in  sentiment  should  have  its 
expression  in  the  beautiful.  These  forms  would,  of  course, 
vary  according  to  the  fitness  of  the  particular  type  to  express 
the  idea  or  thing  signified ;  and  yet  each  and  all  might  still 
be  of  the  very  highest  beauty  :  Nature,  in  her  normal  and 
most  perfect  aspect,  being  taken  as  the  true  standard  of  imi¬ 
tation.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  appropriate  representation  of 
a  Mercury  or  a  Hercules  would  both  be  sought  for  in  the 
utmost  perfection  of  the  human  form  ;  while  yet  the  forms 
themselves  might  and  indeed  necessarily  would,  exhibit  a 
marked  difference  as  to  class  and  character.  So  in  the  idea 
intended  to  be  conveyed  in  a  statue  of  Jupiter  or  Apollo,  of 
a  Mars  or  Cupid,  a  Juno  and  a  Venus,  and  others  of  an 
equally  widely  contrasted  individuality,  the  forms  would  be 
perfect  of  their  kind,  although  they  would  differ  essentially 
in  character. 

Judged  from  so  simple  a  point  of  view,  ancient  sculpture 
is  therefore  brought  within  easier  conditions  for  estimating 
its  merits  than  can  be  the  case  when  the  art  is  practised  under 
less  strict  observances ;  and,  indeed,  only  according  to  the 
fancy  or  caprice  of  the  sculptor  or  of  the  age  and  people  for 
whom  he  labours. 

Sculpture  being  essentially  and  wholly  an  art  of  form, 
the  real  question  is,  whether  the  forms  employed  are  to  be 
ot  a  high,  the  highest,  type  of  excellence  ;  or  whether, 
assuming,  as  some  do,  that  the  whole  and  sole  function  of 
art  is  imitation,  these  forms  may  be  of  a  commonplace  cha¬ 
racter,  as  they  occur  in  ordinary  circumstances,  where  the 
normal  and  original  perfection  of  nature  may  have  suffered 
deterioration  from  accidental  causes— as  labour,  climate,  sick¬ 
ness,  old  age,  or  any  -other  disturbance  to  which  humanity  is 
liable. 
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If  art  is  to  be  judged  by  the  higher  standard,  it  seems  to  Me.  west- 
follow  of  course  that  the  canon  should  be  established  on  some  sotoptuSS 
acknowledged  principle.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  excel-  sSkSg." 
lence  of  sculpture  is  allowed  to  consist  in  servile  imitation  — 
only,  without  reference  to  the  quality  or  beauty  of  the  object  £jS.of 
imitated,  a  much  lower  standard  will  be  found  sufficient  for 
testing  its  merits ;  while  a  very  inferior  tribunal  will  be  quite 
competent  to  measure  and  decide  upon  its  place  in  art.  It  is 
to  such  a  tribunal  that  sculpture  is,  in  these  days,  usually 
referred,  for  there  are  but  few  who  are  truly  qualified  to 
judge  this  art  by  the  higher  standard. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  that  which  pleases  is  beautiful 
to  the  person  pleased,  and  that  every  one  has  the  right  to 
exercise  his  own  fancy  in  determining  what  is  or  what  is  not 
beautiful.  This  is  a  fallacy.  The  abstract  right  to  derive 
|  pleasure  or  gratification  from  any  object,  or  it  may  be  work 
of  art,  may  be  conceded ;  but  no  amount  of  satisfaction  it 
may  possibly  afford  can  endow  a  work  with  beauty  if  it  has 
it  not.  Nor  is  every-one  capable  of  judging,  off-hand,  whether 
or  not  this  quality  is  present.  In  art  it  is  not,  as  many  sup- 

Ipose,  merely  a  question  of  individual  feeling.  Certain  quali-  Education 
fications  are  required  to  form  a  sound  judgment  on  so  subtle  necessaryles 
a  problem.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  estimating  what  sculpturef 
constitutes  beauty  in  the  human  figure,  so  full  of  variety  in 
all  the  conditions  of  sex,  age,  strength,  and  character.  There 
must  be,  in  the  first  place,  some  knowledge  of  the  construction 
of  the  figure  and  of  the  laws  of  action ;  the  power  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  various  classes  of  form  ;  and,  by  practice 
and  careful  education  of  the  eye,  to  know  how  to  compare 
j  art  with  Nature,  in  her  best  aspects,  in  living  models,  and 
thus  to  determine  what  it  is  that  artists  and  poets  mean  by 
Ideal  Beauty.  It  is  scarcely  saying  too  much  to  assert  that 
sculpture,  especially  in  its  highest  forms,  can  never  be  popular 
I  in  the  ordinary  sense.  To  be  able  to  appreciate  it,  and  to 
judge  of  its  merit  as  a  phase  of  fine  art,  a  people  must  have 
I!  some  preparation,  or  education,  or  they  must  be  so  accus- 
|  tomed  to  see  good  works,  which,  indeed,  is  a  form  of  education, 
as  to  be  capable  of  perceiving  at  a  glance  what  claim  it  has 
to  notice.  In  England  there  is  little  or  no  opportunity  of 
I  acquiring  this  qualification. 

Education  in  the  principles  of  art  and  in  aesthetics  is  not 
I1  recognized  in  our  schools  or  university  system.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is  most  injurious  to  real  and  true  art,  in  so  much 
i?  that  the  field  is  left  open  to  the  very  worst  and  lowest 
influences,  and  no  surprise  can  be  felt  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  incompetent  judges  and  committees  patronise 
unworthy  practitioners,  and  thus  have  the  dangerous  power 
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to  place  before  an  ignorant  public  works  that  can  have  but 
one  result,  namely,  to  vitiate  the  public  taste,  and  to  depress 
the  standard  to  the  level  of  inferior  productions.  Another 
cause  of  the  unpopularity  of  sculpture  is  traceable  to  the 
habit  of  taking  its  subjects  from  obsolete  classical  mythology, 
which  very  few,  including,  not  unfrequently,  the  artists  who 
adopt  them,  understand,  and  with  which,  of  course,  still 
fewer  can  sympathise. 

The  true  artist,  like  the  poet,  nascitur  non  fit.  It  is  the 
function  of  academies  and  schools  to  qualify  the  sculptor  to 
produce  works  of  technical  excellence,  but  it  is  not  pretended 
that  a  genius  for  art  can  thus  be  imparted.  The  student’s 
powers  of  observation  are  to  be  awakened  and  exercised,  and 
elementary  education  in  anatomy  and  design  is  supplemented, 
in  the  case  of  the  sculptor  especially,  by  keeping  before 
him,  as  his  best  guides,  the  most  approved  examples  of 
ancient  art.  With  this  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  the 
artist  of  even  ordinary  capacity  will  almost  mechanically 
reproduce  very  creditable  statues  and  rilievi  of  the  true 
classical  pattern.  If,  also,  he  is  endowed  with  the  inventive 
faculty,  and  has  a  true  appreciation  of  beautiful  form,  his 
works  will  command  a  higher  measure  of  praise  for  the 
taste  and  feeling  they  exhibit ;  but  the  bias  of  his  early 
teaching  will  be  seen,  and  his  productions  will  be  judged 
and  tested,  not  so  much  on  their  own  merits  as  by  the  degree 
of  resemblance  they  show  to  their  prototypes  of  a  by-gone 
age.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  this  review  how 
necessary  it  is  constantly  to  bear  this  in  remembrance. 
Many  sculptors  of  the  present  time  are  deservedly  eminent 
for  their  ability  in  producing  works  of  this  class.  Of  those 
which  religiously  adhere  to  the  ancient  modes,  many  might 
with  justice  be  preferred,  for  technical  qualities,  to  the 
majority  of  ancient  remains  which  crowd  museums  and 
collections  of  sculpture.  In  knowledge  of  form,  in  execu¬ 
tion,  and  in  every  particular  in  which  the  mere  material  and 
technical  excellence  of  Greek  sculpture  can  be  reproduced, 
modern  artists  have  given  sufficient  proof  of  their  power  to 
compete,  in  these  respects  at  least,  with  some  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  art  whose  works  they  imitate.  But,  after  all, 
their  merit  consists  chiefly  in  their  successful  following  of 
the  ancient  standard,  and,  consequently,  the  works  of  the 
most  accomplished  sculptors  of  this  school,  of  whatever 
nation,  exhibit  so  close  a  resemblance  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  distinguish  in  them  anything  like  a  national 
idiosyncracy.  It  is  only  when  they  betray  some  slight 
peculiarity  of  treatment  or  execution,  not  easily  perceived  by 
unpractised  observers,  that  they  can  be  taken  out  of  the 
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ordinary  imitation  or  pseudo-classical  category ;  and  then, 
in  the  degree  in  which  they  depart  from  this  canon,  they 
lose  their  claim  to  belong  to  the  highest  school  of  beauty. 

With  reference  to  this  very  subject  of  examples,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  traditional  excellence  of  the 
Greeks  in  sculpture  is  very  inadequately  represented  in  the 
large  collections  of  works  that  have  reached  modern  times. 
The  museums  of  Europe  possess,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
but  repetitions  and  often  indifferent  Roman  copies  of  the 
more  celebrated  productions  of  the  great  masters  of  Athens, 
Sicyon,  and  Argos.  It  is  true,  the  motive  and  general  spirit 
of  the  ancient  feeling  and  intention,  so  remarkable  in  the 
simplicity  and  repose  of  the  compositions,  may  be  traced  in 
the  numerous  statues  and  rilievi  that  abound,  but  however 
valuable  they  may  be  in  the  estimation  of  antiquaries  and 
scholars,  usually  very  incompetent  judges  of  technical  excel¬ 
lence  in  art,  and  however  useful  in  illustrating  the  history, 
the  customs,  myths,  and  poetry  of  their  age,  how  limited  is 
the  number  of  those  which,  if  judged  by  competent,  practical 
opinions,  can  be  classed  as  examples  of  perfect  sculpture. 
It  is,  indeed,  remarkable  how  very  few  of  the  monuments 
that  have  been  preserved  can  be  identified  with  works 
particularised  by  ancient  authors.  The  names  and  titles 
which  have  been' given  to  many  well-known  statues — as  the 
Fighting  and  Dying  Gladiators,  the  Townley  Venus,  the 
Theseus  (British  Museum),  the  so-called  Jason,  and  others 
1 — are  but  conjectural,  and  are  open  to  question.  In  like 
manner,  the  subjects  of  some  of  the  most  extensive  compo¬ 
sitions — the  groups  in  the  pediment  of  the  Parthenon  and  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius  (ASgina),  for  instance, 
— are  still  matters  for  antiquarian  inquiry  and  discussion. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  indebted  for  nearly  all 
the  information  we  possess  on  these  subjects  to  writers  who 
lived  long  after  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Greek  sculpture; 
their  accounts  must,  therefore,  be  received  with  due  allowance 
for  their  incompleteness  and  imperfections.  Amongst  those 
especially  noted  for  their  records  of  art  are  those  diligent 
but  somewhat  indiscriminating  collectors  of  the  gossip  of 
their  time,  Pliny  and  Pausanias.  In  the  curious  compilation 
of  the  former,  extending  to  almost  every  class  and  variety  of 
subject,  the  account  of  celebrated  works  of  art  and  their 
authors  seldom  extends  beyond  a  mere  catalogue  of  names, 
without  detailed  description,  and  is  never  heightened  by  any 
useful  criticism ;  a  circumstance  the  more  to  be  regretted 
because  Pliny  distinctly  refers  to  the  interesting  fact  of 
many  ancient  artists  having  written  on  their  art,  but  from 
whose  works  he  gives  no  extracts.  In  Pausanias  there  is 
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more  particular  description  of  the  works  he  saw  in  his 
travels,  but  even  here  there  is  no  attempt  at  criticism. 
Happily  some  rare  specimens  are  extant  to  prove  that  the 
tradition  of  the  superlative  merits  of  the  great  Athenian  and 
other  schools  has  a  true  foundation,  and  is  not  a  mere  super¬ 
stition.  So  long  as  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  with  its 
grand  pedimental  statues  and  groups,  the  vigorous  compo¬ 
sitions  of  the  Metopes,  and  the  frieze  of  the  Celia,  exhibiting 
the  busy  scene  of  the  Panathenaic  procession ;  so  long  as 
the  Venus  of  Milo,  that  noble  personification  of  the  highest 
class  of  mature  female  beauty ;  so  long  as  the  bronzes  of 
Siris,  the  medallions  of  Syracuse,  and  a  few  other  undisputed 
and  unrivalled  monuments  of  these  schools  are  preserved, 
there  will  be  sufficient  evidence  of  what  the  great  masters  of 
that  glorious  age  of  sculpture  could  and  did  achieve.  But 
such  works  as  these  are  exceptional  in  their  supreme 
excellence,  and  it  is  no  disparagement  to  the  ancients 
and  no  undeserved  compliment  to  the  more  eminent 
modern  sculptors  to  assert  that,  where  they  have  studiously 
imitated  the  classical  types,  their  productions  will  bear 
favourable  comparison,  in  technical  qualities,  with  the  average 
ancient  statues  that  are  now  found  crowded  together  in 
collections  of  such  objects.  It  is  in  the  motive  and  sentiment 
that,  the  modern  works  are  deficient,  necessarily ;  and  it  can 
only  be  for  their  material  qualities  that  productions  bearing 
the  nomenclature  of  the  classical  poetry,  but  without  its 
spirit,  can  deserve  the  commendation  claimed  for  them. 

Sculpture  in  modern  times  has  to  contend  with  a  real  and, 
it  may  be  said,  an  insuperable  difficulty  unknown  to  the 
ancients.  Setting  aside  the  question  of  the  nude,  which 
need  not  now  be  discussed,  the  most  perfect  forms  with 
which  the  sculptors  of  Greece  could  invest  their  conceptions 
were,  with  them,  the  true  and  appropriate  expression  of  an 
idea.  The  manner  or  mode  of  treatment  of  each  statue  or 
group  was  the  recognized  embodiment  of  thought.  In  the 
best  modern  imitation  or  pseudo-classical  sculpture  a  statue 
of  the  noblest  class  of  form  is  but  an  image ;  it  is  without 
the  power  of  exciting,  as  Greek  sculpture  did,  religious,  or 
heroic,  or  poetical  associations,  and  it  is  presented  in  a  form 
opposed  to  modern  habits  of  thought  and  sight.  It  becomes 
then  simply  a  work  to  please  the  eye  ;  but  requiring  for  its 
due  appreciation  not  only  a  cultivated  taste,  but  considerable 
critical  knowledge,  qualifications  in  which  the  multitude, 
and,  indeed,  a  large  class  above  the  multitude,  is  utterly 
deficient. 

No  doubt,  as  the  poet  says, 

“  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever 
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but  a  work  of  sculpture  can  seldom  truly  afford  that 
satisfaction  till  it  has  been  studied  and  is  understood.  Few 
are  able  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  its  full  charm ;  and, 
moreover,  the  greater  the  perfection  of  the  work,  the 
more  study  it  requires  to  become  acquainted  with  its  best 
qualities.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  there  is  a  species  of 
antagonism  between  the  ancient  and  modern  practice,  greatly 
prejudicial  to  the  latter.  Subjects  admitting  of,  and  indeed 
requiring,  for  aesthetic  objects,  the  utmost  beauty  of  form 
in  their  representation,  in  order  to  bring  them  into  the 
category  of  fine  sculpture,  are  not  intelligible  to  the  general 
community ;  while  those  with  which  the  public  can  sympathize 
must,  to  make  them  harmonize  with  the  age  and  habits  oi 
a  people,  usually  be  presented  under  conditions  more  or  less 
unfavourable  to  their  classification  with  the  highest  examples 
It  is  useless  to  attempt  seriously  to  interest  people,  or  to 
awaken  their  sympathies,  if  they  cannot  understand  the 
language  in  which  they  are  addressed.  The  Greek  of  the 
best  period  of  sculpture — for  it  is  wholesome  and  instruc¬ 
tive  continually  to  recur  to  the  highest  authority- — was, 
in  certain  respects,  sufficiently  educated  to  judge  whether 
the  works  placed  before  him  were  true  to  nature.  In  the 
finely-developed  forms  he  was  accustomed  to  see  in  the 
public  games  and  exercises  he  had  the  ready  means  of  making 
this  comparison ;  and  in  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  these 
forms  he  had  also  a  standard  by  which  to  test  the  quality 
of  the  sculptor’s  art.  The  action  was  reciprocal,  and  the 
sculptor  felt  that  he  must  work  up  to  the  requirements 
of  a  public  in  a  high  degree  competent  to  pronounce  upon 
the  merit  of  his  production.  In  these  days  there  is  no  such 
tribunal ;  and  this  will  account  for  much  that  seems 
anomalous  in  the  present  condition  of  sculpture.  It  will 
explain,  in  some  degree,  the  contradictions,  the  strange 
irregularities,  and  the  vicious  manifestations  that  too  often 
obtain  public  approval  even  in  the  presence  of  productions 
that  might  be  supposed  sufficient  to  correct  and  guide 
public  taste,  were  the  people  taught  how  to  discriminate 
between  the  good  and  the  beautiful  on  one  side,  and  the  vulgar 
and  the  pretentious  on  the  other. 

The  above  remarks  are  necessary  towards  the  true  and 
correct  appreciation  of  the  various  forms  taken  by  modern 
sculpture.  The  great  security  for  a  high  standard  of  the  art 
being  broken  through  when  the  two  conditions  by  which 
Greek  sculpture  attained  its  crowning  glory  were  invaded 
— namely,  “  that  the  motive  should  be  noble  and  the  forms 
“  of  the  utmost  beauty  ” — opportunity  was  given  for  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  any  novelty  or  caprice  of  designs  that  was 
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calculated  to  attract  notice  and  gain  popular  favour.  All 
the  changes  thus  made  were  necessarily  in  a  descending 
scale  from,  the  established  canon  of  excellence,  and  the 
consequence  has  been  to  lower  the  character  of  the  art. 

As  these  observations  point  to  the  great  difference  or 
divergence  of  practice  in  the  principles  applied  to  sculpture, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  define,  in  a  general  way,  what  is 
intended  by  the  terms  ideal  and  naturalistic  or  realistic, 
as  applied  to  schools  of  art.  Ideal  beauty  does  not  mean, 
as  some  seem  strangely  to  suppose,  an  original  or  newly - 
imagined  or  invented  type,  the  brilliant  and  original  off¬ 
spring  of  the  gifted  artist’s  mind,  and  <f  evolved  out  of  his 
<c  inner  consciousness.”  Human  intelligence  can  only  give 
form  or  expression  to  that  of  which  it  has,  or  has  had, 
perception.  It  can  originate  nothing  of  the  kind.  Its 
power  is  not  creative,  but  is  limited,  in  art,  to  combination 
and  the  adaptation  of  existing  elements.  The  result  of  a 
wholly  ideal  or  imagined  beauty,  distinct  from  anything 
known  in  Nature,  could  such  be  conceived,  would  be  a 
monster  of  some  kind  ;  whereas  the  test  of  ideal  beauty  is 
the  truthfulness  of  its  resemblance  to  Nature.  Ideal  beauty 
in  imitative  art  simply  means  the  highest  idea  or  conception 
the  human  intelligence  can  form  of  natural  perfection,  in 
distinction  to  the  appearance  Nature  offers  in  her  ordinary 
aspect,  where  her  normal  excellence  may  have  been  impaired 
by  accidental  disturbance. 

The  realistic  school,  as  opposed  to  the  ideal,  aims  at 
exhibiting  objects  precisely  as  they  are  exhibited  ordinarily 
—  that  is,  without  selection  and  without  improvement.  In 
the  lowest  form  of  this  school — and  it  has  its  degrees — no 
imperfections  are  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  truth  of  the 
imitation.  It  is  enough  if  the  object  be  found  in  Nature ; 
and  ugliness,  coarseness,  even  decay  and  disease,  are  for 
this  reason  considered  worthy  of  careful  representation. 
The  naturalistic  and  realistic  schools  have  their  source  in 
the  reaction  from  the  tame,  uncongenial  repetitions  of  the 
classical  antique  that  so  long  oppressed  art.  The  principle 
of  admitting  subjects  of  present  interest  as  fitting  objects 
for  its  exercise,  merits,  therefore,  full  acknowledgment; 
but  it  has  its  dangers  in  practice.  How  far  its  application 
or  exercise  may  be  safe  or  permissible  in  the  sister  art 
of  painting,  which  has  so  many  and  diverse  means  of  at¬ 
traction  —  in  colour,  chiaroscuro,  perspective,  atmosphere, 
and  the  power  to  represent  unlimited  space  — it  may  be 
difficult  to  say ;  but  in  an  art  that  has  none  of  these 
accessories  to  depend  upon,  and  whose  most  sure  and 
approved  instruments  are  simplicity,  breadth  of  treatment. 
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refinement  and  beauty  of  form,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  mr.west- 
that  such  freedom,  unless  most  judiciously  exercised  and  sculpture 
controlled,  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  conditions  on  sinking." 
which  it  can  exist,  if  it  is  to  aspire  to  rank,  even  longo  — 

intervallo ,  with  the  noble  achievements  of  the  great  masters 
of  sculpture. 

Having  made  these  preliminary,  but  not  irrelevant  remarks 
on  the  principles  which  should  direct  the  practice  of  sculpture, 
the  object  is  now,  by  examining  the  large  collection  of  works 
in  the  Exposition  Universelle,  to  form  a  judgment  on  the 
actual  state  of  the  art ;  to  inquire  whether  sculpture  is  in 
a  sound  condition,  indicative  of  progress ;  or  whether  it  is 
subject  to  influences  that  may  retard  its  advancement.  It 
will  have  to  be  considered  chiefly  under  two  aspects.  The 
first,  where  it  is  practised,  more  or  less,  in  conformity 
with  the  ancient  and  classical  traditions  ;  and  next,  where 
it  is  exercised  on  the  freer  principles,  now  so  prominently 
put  forward  and  so  strongly  advocated  by  the  realistic 
school. 

A  very  large  amount  of  works  in  the  first  of  these  divisions, 
by  sculptors  of  every  country  in  which  the  art  is  practised — 

France,  Italy,  different  parts  of  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland, 

— are  found  in  this  collection.  Among  these  are  productions 
which  would  claim  especial  and  distinct  notice  for  the  very 
high  qualities  they  possess  were  the  object  here  to  do 
honour  to  individual  artists.  But  this  would  be  to  usurp, 
in  some  measure,  the  functions  of  the  jurors,  whose  delicate 
and  responsible  office  it  is  to  pronounce  upon  the  several 
works  submitted  to  their  judgment,  and  to  select  those 
artists  who  may  be  deemed  most  deserving  of  marked  re¬ 
cognition*  Ours  is  confined  to  the  more  general  question 
— namely,  to  report  on  the  state  of  the  art  itself,  and  its 
various  branches.  In  making  this  survey,  the  sculptors  of 
France,  from  the  extent  as  well  as  the  merit  of  their  con-  France, 
tributions,  are  justly  entitled  to  the  first  notice.  Their 
best  works  exhibit  many  high  qualities  ;  fine,  well-understood 
form,  drapery  largely  and  grandly  composed,  and  great 
mastery  of  execution.  The  style,  too,  in  a  great  proportion 
of  their  works,  is  broad,  showing  the  influence  of  the  best 
antique  examples.  But  this  characteristic  is  not  universal, 
and  in  the  minor  details  of  their  sculpture  the  national 
idiosyncracy  is  occasionally  observable  in  the  peculiar  treat¬ 
ment  and  expression  of  the  heads,  especially  in  the  female 
figures.  In  these  the  French  artist  appears  to  be  tempted 
to  do — possibly  with  the  view  of  asserting  his  independence 


*  This  report  was  written  before  the  jury  awards  were  published. 
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macott  on  an(^  individuality,  and,  next,  of  addressing  modern  sympa- 
Scuxptuee  thies — what  the  Greek  sculptors  scarcely  ever  attempted, 
sinking,  namely,  to  exhibit  in  his  statues  what  may  be  termed  human 
impressionableness.  No  doubt  individuality  is  thus  obtained, 
and  the  works  are  further  removed  out  of  the  category  of  mere 
servile  imitations  of  the  antique,  against  which  it  is  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  protest  ;  but  where  this  is  done,  and  in  the  degree 
in  which  it  is  effected,  it  is  too  frequently  by  the  sacrifice 
of  that  calm,  unimpassioned  beauty  which  is  so  remarkable  in 
the  best  ancient  schools  ;  and,  so  far,  the  art  loses  something 
of  its  dignity. 

It  must  strike  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  French 
practice  how  great  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  style  of 
their  school  since  the  influence  of  the  pseudo-classical  teach¬ 
ing  of  David  and  his  scholars  has  passed  away.  This  in 
itself  is  evidence  which  nothing  but  prejudice  can  resist  of 
the  progress  art  has  made  in  France.  The  artists,  both 
painters  and  sculptors,  have  in  their  best  works  shown  the 
power  to  think  for  themselves ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  can  admit  and  feel  the  use  and  value  of  the  ancient 
traditions,  and  be  guided  by  them  as  the  surest  and  safest 
examples  on  the  true  principles  of  art.  This  is  the  more 
observable  in  their  sculpture,  because  here  the  difficulty  of 
emancipation  from  the  older  traditions  was  greater  than 
in  painting,  from  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  so  many 
ancient  monuments  at  hand  to  assert  their  unquestionable 
excellence  and  authority.  When  he  can  freely  indulge  his 
own  feeling,  the  French  artist  shows  both  daring  and  origi¬ 
nality.  Imaginative  and  impulsive,  he  often,  it  is  true, 
transgresses  the  rules  of  simplicity  that  are  seen  in  the  best 
examples.  Conscious,  and  at  the  same  time  prodigal,  of  hi3 
power,  he  seems  to  take  delight  in  displaying  it,  aiming  at 
being  sensational ,  both  in  his  subjects  and  in  his  manner  of 
presenting  them.  Sometimes  this  is  shown  in  over-energetic 
action,  bordering  on  the  melodramatic ;  striking  and  effective 
at  first  sight,  but  unsatisfactory  from  the  painful  and  exhaust¬ 
ing  impression  it  conveys  of  sustained  exertion  without 
prospect  of  repose.  Sometimes  the  French  artist  endeavours 
to  create  sensation  by  an  excess  in  the  opposite  direction,  of 
extreme  simplicity.  This  too  often  results  in  tameness,  and 
a  species  of  a  pretty  but  false  sentimentality,  bordering  on 
affectation ;  and  however  skilfully  the  technical  part  of  the 
work  may  be  conducted,  and  however  well-studied  the  forms, 
the  work  fails  as  a  true  exponent  of  natural  feeling. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  indulgence  of  freedom  and 
independence  has  its  evils.  Too  often  the  eagerness  to  ex¬ 
hibit  this  is  shown  in  representing  subjects  of  very  objection- 
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able  character  which  seem  to  be  only  intended  to  appeal  to 
the  coarser  class  of  feelings.  In  works  of  the  kind  alluded 
to  the  bold  display  of  the  entirely  naked  figure,  of  the  female 
especially,  with  no  other  object  apparently  than  its  immodest 
exposure,  shocks  the  feeling  of  every  real  lover  of  art  and 
of  the  beautiful.  It  is  not  that  the  nude  figure,  purely 
treated,  is  necessarily  indecent — far  from  it ;  but  it  is  no 
prudery  to  say  it  may  be,  and  in  France  constantly  is,  so 
suggestively  presented  in  art  as  to  be  eminently  offensive  to 
good  taste.  It  is  no  slight  reproach  that  there  are  many 
painters  and  sculptors  in  France,  artists  of  great  ability,  who 
seem  studiously  to  devote  their  talents  to  providing  works  of 
this  demoralising  character.  It  is  not  intended,  here,  to  dis¬ 
parage  French  art,  but  only  to  remark  on  its  misapplication ; 
and  a  report  on  the  actual  condition  of  sculpture  would  be 
incomplete  and  untruthful  if  a  most  objectionable  phase  of 
design  peculiar  to  this  school — the  more  dangerous  from  the 
ability  shown  in  its  treatment  —  were  to  be  passed  over 
without  comment  or  protest. 

The  Exposition  contains  several  specimens  of  portrait 
sculpture,  showing  that  the  French  sculptors  are  now  exten¬ 
sively  and  successfully  practising  this  branch  of  art.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  requirement  of  the  age  which  sculptors  are  bound 
to  meet ;  but  it  is  subject  to  conditions  so  unfavourable  to 
its  exhibition  as  fine  art  (owing,  first  to  the  obligation  to  use 
the  dress  of  the  day ;  and,  secondly,  to  treat  the  head — that 
is,  the  face,  usually  the  only  part  shown  uncovered — with  a 
due  attention  to  individuality),  that  it  scarcely  is  possible  to 
consider  such  works  as  fair  illustrations  of  the  actual  state 
of  sculpture.  That  sculptors  themselves  feel  this,  and  that 
such  practice  is  exceptional,  is  seen  in  their  choice  of  a 
totally  different  style  in  all  their  works  of  preference.  The 
equestrian  and  single  statues — not  exclusively  by  French 
artists — in  this  Exhibition  show  variously  the  talents  of 
their  authors  in  dealing  with  a  great  art-difficulty,  in  giving 
characteristic  action  and  good  expression,  and  in  skilfully 
modifying  the  more  objectionable  details  of  modern  dress. 
In  busts  allowing  of  a  more  general  and  conventional  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  drapery  there  are  some  good  examples  by  French 
sculptors.  Many  of  these  works  are  broadly  treated  in  style, 
and  are  full  of  character,  without  exaggeration — the  fault 
formerly  of  this  school.  There  are,  indeed,  some  remains  of 
this,  either  in  the  extreme  action  given  to  the  pose  of  the 
heads  or  in  the  dashing  freedom  of  the  modelling,  which  may 
be  objected  to.  Still,  it  shows  power,  of  its  kind;  and  it 
seems  but  an  expression  of  that  almost  irrepressible  energy 
that  is  so  characteristic  of  the  nation.  The  execution  of 
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some  of  these  works  in  marble  is  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise.  In  the  rilievi  ( alto  and  basso)  exhibited  in  the  French 
department  there  is  a  want  of  that  simplicity  of  treatment 
and  careful  distribution  of  the  composition  and  individual 
figures  which  gives  character  and  distinction  to  the  subjects 
so  treated  by  the  ancients.  The  temptation  to  be  picturesque 
causes  this  deficiency  in  this  branch  of  their  practice  ;  but 
the  same  facility  and  the  same  knowledge  of  the  figure, 
which  are  so  observable  in  the  best  French  sculpture,  are 
equally  exhibited  here,  and  show  evidence  of  the  sound 
academical  teaching  of  their  schools. 

The  French  artists  have  long  been  eminent  for  their  at¬ 
tention  to  and  skill  in  medal-engraving  and  die-sinking.  It 
has  always  been  the  habit  of  the  Government  of  France, 
from  a  very  early  date,  to  encourage  these  arts ;  and  the 
sculptors  have  worthily  responded  to  the  patronage  and  pro¬ 
tection  thus  accorded.  Some  of  these  works  in  the  present 
Exhibition  are  of  large  size,  and  deserve  attention  for  the 
great  talent  they  display  when  groups  and  large  compositions 
are  introduced,  and  for  the  successful  treatment  of  portrait 
when  individual  likenesses  are  given,  as  well  as  for  the 
admirable  execution  exhibited  in  the  workmanship.  It  will 
be  profitable  if  the  admirer  of  this  elegant  class  of  art  will 
compare  the  works  of  the  present  age  and  schools  with 
the  productions  of  the  great  medallists  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  ;  especially  with  some  of  the  medals 
of  the  Popes,  as  Sixtus  IV.,  Julius  II.,  Leo  X.,  and  Paul 
III.,  when  such  artists  as  Pollaijolo,  M.  Angelo,  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  and  Alessandro  Cesati  (il  Greco)  were  employed  in 
their  design  and  execution.  A  great  difference  will  be 
observed  in  the  style  of  the  works  of  the  two  periods ;  both 
have  their  merits  and  recommendations ;  but  there  are  few 
or  no  instances  among  the  examples  of  the  older  schools  of 
the  size  and  pretentions  of  such  works  as  are  now  produced, 
especially  by  the  French  medallists. 

Next  to  the  French  rank  the  sculptors  of  Italy,  in  the 
display  made  in  this  international  collection.  Their  con¬ 
tributions  are  very  numerous,  embracing  a  large  variety  of 
modes  or  styles.  Sculpture  does  not  appear  to  be  practised 
by  them  on  any  fixed  principle.  They  seem  rather  to  lend 
themselves  to  any  fashion  which  is  likely  to  attract  notice 
than  to  aim  at  establishing  a  character  for  a  sound  and  really 
good  style  of  art.  When  they  affect  the  antique,  they 
follow  the  form  rather  than  the  spirit  of  their  examples  ;  and 
thus  there  is  a  character  of  tameness  and  insipidity  in  their 
productions.  There  are  a  few  happy  exceptions  to  this  rule  ; 
but  it  will  be  agreed  that  the  attention  is  seldom  arrested 
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by  any  very  original  treatment  or  feeling,  and  where  either 
occurs  it  rather  leans  to  the  pretty  than  to  the  large  and 
grand.  A  striking  feature  in  late  Italian  art  is  the  care 
bestowed  on  details.  It  is  a  branch  of  that  naturalistic  or 
realistic  art  which  is  of  the  hand  rather  than  of  the  mind. 
It  appeals  especially  to  the  uneducated  classes,  who,  from 
want  of  direction  and  instruction  in  the  real  objects  of  art, 
always  find  something  to  admire  and  wonder  at  in  minute 
copying.  This  is  more  marked  when  the  imitation  is  effected 
in  a  material  seemingly  of  such  difficult  manipulation  as 
marble.  Sculptors  who  have  little  or  no  artistic  genius,  but 
who  can  show  a  certain  amount  of  mechanical  skill,  delight 
to  exhibit  their  power  in  what  is,  in  fact,  often  only  a 
species  of  charlatanism.  There  are  too  many  instances  in 
this  department  of  this  tendency  to  give  undue  prominence 
to  the  carver’s  skill,  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  it 
can  boast  productions  of  merit  in  much  higher  qualities. 
Much  of  the  effect  of  a  work  which  is  meant  forcibly  to 
address  the  feelings  and  to  awaken  profound  sympathy  may 
be  lost  if,  in  the  same  composition,  its  author  expends  an 
equal  amount  of  labour  and  care  in  the  imitation  of  a  torn 
garment,  in  the  stitching  and  sewing  of  the  dress,  or  the 
broken  rushes  of  a  chair.  In  like  manner  the  profound 
associations  intended  to  be  aroused  by  the  solemnity  of  a 
subject  which  addresses  itself  peculiarly  to  the  sentiment 
may  be  altogether  destroyed  by  the  attraction  offered  by 
the  details  of  the  work.  When  the  real  point  of  interest 
can  occupy  but  a  small  space  in  the  composition  it  is  always 
dangerous  to  introduce,  prominently,  any  less  important 
elements  capable  of  interfering  with  what  should  wholly 
absorb  the  attention.  The  visitor  to  this  department  of 
art  in  the  exhibition  will  readily  understand  the  allusion 
here  made  to  two  highly  meritorious  works  which  are  open 
to  the  above  reflections.  In  referring  to  the  busts  in  the 
Italian  department,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  exaggerated  style  which  characterises  the  majority  of 
them,  as  well  as  with  the  over-attention  paid  to  ornamental 
details. 

The  sculptors  of  Prussia  have  for  a  long  period  established 
their  claim  to  take  a  high  position  in  their  art.  There  is 
no  necessity  to  quote  names  nor  to  refer  to  works  which 
have  obtained  for  them  this  well-merited  distinction.  The 
contributions  of  this  country  and  of  other  parts  of  Northern 
Germany  to  this  Exhibition  bear  out  the  general  com¬ 
mendation  bestowed  on  them.  The  German  artists  do  not, 
generally,  follow  the  ancient  traditions  with  the  same  per¬ 
sistence  as  some  other  schools.  With  a  fine  sense  of  the 
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value  of  good  form  they  carry  an  independence  of  feeling 
into  their  design  which  preserves  their  art  from  the  reproach 
of  servility.  It  shows  an  endeavour  to  take  what  may  be 
called  a  middle  course  between  the  ideal  or  classical  and  the 
extreme  realistic.  It  is  a  means  of  connecting  art  with 
modern  feelings  and  associations  without  necessarily  vul¬ 
garizing  it,  as  the  ultra  advocates  for  the  natural  style  are 
apt  to  do ;  and  where  it  can  be  done  without  altogether 
sacrificing  the  principle  that  beauty  should  he  an  element 
of  fine  art,  it  has  the  force  of  common  sense  to  excuse  and 
even  to  recommend  it.  The  patriotism  and  love  of  father- 
land  of  the  Teutonic  nations  leads  them  to  employ  art 
largely  in  subjects  of  national  interest ;  and  they  strongly 
feel  the  importance  of  representing  historical  events  in  a 
form  consistent  with  the  national  idea.  In  doing  this,  there 
must  always  be  the  antagonism,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  between  the  finest  sculpture  and  its  requirements,  and 
art  that  is  to  be  made  consistent  with  modern  associations. 

There  is  one  obvious  advantage  in  making  the  examples 
of  the  best  schools  of  art  the  groundwork  of  instruction 
in  design,  and  that  is  the  influence  they  exercise  in  various 
branches  of  industry  in  which  good  form  may  enter.  It 
educates  the  mind  and  taste,  and  teaches  the  value  of  beauty. 
This  is  very  noticeable  in  the  instance  of  France,  and  it 
is  gratifying  in  examining  the  various  productions  of  other 
countries — at  Berlin  and  Dresden  especially- — to  observe  the 
marked  effect  of  these  studies  in  the  elegance  of  some  of  the 
designs  and  the  beauty  occasionally  seen  in  details. 

The  sculptors  of  Holland  and  of  Belgium  also  do  honour 
to  their  respective  countries,  and,  though  their  contributions 
are  not  numerous,  enough  is  done  to  establish  their  claim  to 
take  rank  worthily  with  the  most  successful  practitioners 
of  the  art.  It  is  creditable  to  the  artists  of  the  Pays-Bas 
that  with  so  few  works  they  have  been  able  to  secure  the 
favourable  attention  of  many  good  judges  of  art.  Besides 
the  statues  which  Belgium  exhibits,  there  are  some  excellent 
examples  of  their  skill  in  me  dal- engraving,  showing  that 
sculpture  in  all  its  branches  is  being  carefully  and  success¬ 
fully  studied  amongst  that  intelligent  and  enterprising 
people. 

An  exception  to  our  rule,  not  to  notice  particular  works, 
may  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  some  small  terra-cotta  models 
in  the  Belgian  department,  which  cannot  properly  be  classed 
with  ordinary  sculpture.  They  belong  to  the  familiar  picture- 
sculpture  school,  and  represent  scenes  from  domestic  life, 
and  from  Shakespeare  and  Moliere.  Their  merit- — and  it 
is  great  of  its  small  kind-— consists  in  their  broad  humour 
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and  true  expression,  to  which  may  be  added  great  care 
and  ability  shown  in  the  modelling.  It  is,  however,  an 
application  of  sculpture  rather  to  be  deprecated  ;  for  it  offends 
against  the  conditions  of  real  fine  art,  which  require  that  the 
subject  should  be  elevated  in  sentiment,  and  be  expressed 
in  the  most  perfect  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  most  beautiful 
forms. 

In  this  department,  as  well  as  in  the  other  German 
collections,  are  some  examples  of  works  in  rilievo ,  to  which 
attention  may  be  directed.  Some  of  these  exhibit  con¬ 
siderable  merit  of  various  kinds,  in  simplicity  of  style  and 
good  form  ;  but  the  greater  number  are  composed  on  the 
principle  of  pictures,  with  too  much  crowding  of  figures,  and 
a  consequent  want  of  distinctness  in  the  groups.  The  true 
value  of  preserving  the  planes  of  the  respective  parts  is 
too  often  lost  sight  of,  and  foreground  figures  and  groups 
are  thus  made  to  throw  their  own  forms,  and  in  particular 
lights,  their  shadows  across,  and  falsely,  on  what  are  intended 
for  distant  objects. 

The  great  sculptors  of  antiquity  always  treated  what  is 
called  the  (e ground  "  of  a  relief  simply  as  a  flat  plane ,  against 
or  on  which  the  subject  was  to  be  represented — not  as  a 
perspective  background  connected  with,  or  as  forming  a 
part  of,  the  design.  The  best  examples  of  the  principle 
are  seen  in  the  riliem  of  the  Parthenon,  where,  as  a  rule 
the  groups  and  figures  are  presented  as  on  one  plane,  and 
where  there  is  no  attempt  at  foreshortening  or  perspective. 
An  art  of  form  in  which  the  introduction  of  aerial  tints 
is  impossible  cannot  legitimately  exhibit  objects  in  linear 
perspective  only.  All  attempts  to  do  this  successfully  have 
failed,  even  in  the  hands  of  sculptors  so  able,  in  other 
respects,  as  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  M.  Angelo,  Bernini,  and 
others. 

It  would  be  agreeable  if  the  limits  which  must  be  observed 
in  this  report  would  admit  of  more  particular  reference  to 
some  worthy  productions  in  all  the  departments  that  have 
come  under  review.  But  the  indulgence  in  praise  must 
occasionally  have  had  its  counterpart  in  less  complimentary 
remarks  wherever  our  examination  has  extended.  It  would 
then  be  necessary  as  well  as  just  to  give  reasons  for  both, 
and  to  describe  carefully  each  work  so  criticised.  To  do 
this  adequately  would  require  a  paper  of  greater  pretension 
and  size  than  the  present  summary,  in  which  the  object 
has  been  simply  to  note  the  actual  condition  of  sculpture 
as  a  whole.  This  also  suggests  a  reason  beyond  that  before 
referred  to,  that  of  not  interfering  with  the  duties  of  the 
jurors,  for  not  dwelling  on  the  works  of  individual  sculptors. 
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The  exceptional  merit  of  one  or  two  artists  in  any  depart¬ 
ment  of  art  does  not  afford  ground  for  declaring  that  art 
generally  is  in  a  satisfactory  condition  in  the  country  where 
this  occurs.  The  verdict  must  be  given  on  the  larger  view 
that  must  be  taken  of  the  entire  range  of  art;  and  the 
impression  its  practice,  in  its  various  ramifications,  makes  on 
the  observer,  and  the  extended  influence  it  is  capable  of 
exercising. 

When  sculpture  is  practised  so  widely,  almost  universally, 
as  it  is  in  the  present  day,  and  with  so  many  various  objects, 
there  will  naturally  be  a  great  difference  in  the  kind  and 
quality  of  the  works  produced.  The  art  may  be  followed 
by  the  artist  of  real  genius  from  a  love  of  the  beautiful, 
and  to  give  play  and  expression  to  his  fancy  and  imagination'. 
Or  it  may  be  taken  up  simply  as  a  trade  or  calling,  when 
mechanical  skill  may  be  exhibited  solely  for  profit,  and  when 
there  is  no  exercise  of  the  inventive  faculty,  nor  of  any  true 
artistic  sentiment.  Sculpture  of  this  kind  abounds;-  andr 
as  little  or  no  effort  of  the  mind  is  required  in  its  production, 
the  class  of  artists  who  practise  this  sort  of  art  are  capable 
of  supplying  any  amount  of  works,  of  all  classes  and  schools, 
not  only  with  facility  but  with  very  fair  average  success-— if 
only  the  material  or  technical  quality  of  the  art  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Every  country  can  show  its  crowd  of  statues  and 
groups  in  this  large  field  of  commonplace ;  for  up  to  this 
point  sculpture  is  an  art  of  easy  acquirement.  It  cannot, 
however,  class  much  higher  than  figure  making,  such  as 
clever  carvers  and  modellers  may  be  easily  taught  to  produce. 

There  is  no  intention  to  throw  a  slight  upon  other  countries 
than  those  particularly  noticed,  by  omitting  to  review  their 
contributions  in  this  report.  But  the  works  exhibited  by 
the  sculptors  of  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  other  nations  which 
might  be  named,  do  not  display  any  peculiar  characteristics 
which  demand  separate  consideration.  Usually  the  better 
class  of  statues  merely  show,  more  or  less,  the  influence  of 
the  academical  study  of  the  antique.  To  select  a  few  of 
these  would  scarcely  advance  the  object  for  which  this 
report  is  designed.  In  some  of  the  productions  of  the 
sculptors  there  is  no  attempt  at  showing  the  influence  of  the 
higher  schools  of  form.  The  art  is  simply  employed  as  a 
means  of  ingeniously  representing  very  common  subjects, 
and  has  only  a  confined,  local  value  for  clever  carving,  or 
some  similar  recommendation.  It  may,  however,  be  observed 
here  that  some  of  the  best  known  sculptors  are  absent  from 
the  Exposition,  so  that  the  field  for  forming  a  judgment  on 
the  state  of  the  art  is  to  some  extent  limited  by  that  circum¬ 
stance. 
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It  is  mortifying  that  Great  Britain  is  not  represented  in  mr.  west- 
this  Exposition  Universelle  of  sculpture.  There  are  some  sculpture 
works  by  British  artists,  but  they  are  few  in  number,  and 
scarcely  of  a  character  to  afford  an  adequate  view  of  the  — 
state  of  the  art  in  this  country,  or  of  the  ability  of  its  best  Britain, 
sculptors.  Several  of  the  artists  who  declined  to  contribute 
to  the  Exhibition  stated,  in  a  memorial  addressed  to  the 
Imperial  Commission,  the  causes  that  led  them  to  this 
determination.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  the 
particulars  of  this  explanation ;  nor  is  it  desirable  to  give 
greater  prominence  to  the  absence  of  English  sculptors  from 
this  Exhibition  by  enlarging  on  the  grounds  of  their  excusing 
themselves  from  taking  part  in  it.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that, 
when  it  was  found  that  British  art  in  this  department  could 
not  be  represented  in  a  way  that  would  do  credit  to  the 
nation,  any  specimens  at  all  were  allowed  to  appear  as  a 
contribution  from  England. 

To  conclude.  The  impression  left  by  a  careful  exami-  viewed 
nation  of  the  works  in  sculpture  of  different  nations  is,  on  Sad  teohm- 
the  whole,  of  a  favourable  character.  That  there  is  much  present16 
that  challenges  criticism  must  be  admitted ;  but  the  general  gj^ture 
practice  of  the  art  affords  satisfactory  evidence  that,  while  satisfactory, 
its  employment  is  very  greatly  extended,  there  is  also 
manifest  improvement  in  sculptors,  in  knowledge  of  form, 
and  in  a  feeling  for  the  beautiful ;  showing  the  value  of 
close  observation  of  Nature,  regulated  by  the  discipline 
derived  from  a  careful  study  of  the  best  ancient  examples. 

There  is  also  considerable  technical  power  shown  in  execu¬ 
tion — in  carving,  modelling,  casting,  and  chasing — proving 
beyond  question  that  in  the  material  exercise  of  the  art 
there  is  good  ground  for  congratulation. 

With  respect  to  the  more  interesting  subject  of  inquiry—  influenceof 
namely,  the  influence  of  art  on  public  taste,  and  as  a  means  lie  taste, 
of  improving  the  feeling  for  what  is  refined  in  form  in  the 
masses,  the  benefit  is  not  equally  diffused ;  and  it  is  obvious 
it  must  vary  according  to  circumstances.  It  certainly  seems 
to  have  this  good  effect  in  France.  It  is  true,  the  artists 
there  do  not  always  exhibit  the  best  taste  in  their  own  pro¬ 
ductions,  nor  do  they  always  show  the  influence  of  those 
purer  examples  which  are  the  best  guides ;  but  the  mere  fact 
of  the  extensive  employment  of  sculpture  wherever  it  can  be 
introduced  proves  that  it  is  almost  a  requirement  in  France ; 
and  it  is  inconceivable  that  an  observant  and  acute  popu¬ 
lation  that  has  constantly  before  it  works  of  art  should  not 
be  improved  by  such  association.  It  will  be  observed,  also, 
that,  though  French  sculptors  exercise  their  fancy  and  their 
-skill  in  every  style  that  is  known,  the  rule  of  the  artists  is 
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to  endeavour  to  gain  distinction  in  the  higher  departments 
of  the  art,  and,  in  all  public  works  especially,  to  treat  their 
subjects,  as  far  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  the  best 
traditions.  The  peculiar  taste  of  the  nation,  seen  in  many 
of  the  productions  of  the  artists,  takes  something  from  the 
value  of  works  which  strongly  exhibit  such  individuality ; 
but  this  does  not  affect  the  general  assertion,  that  the  aim  of 
the  best  French  sculptors  is  to  produce  works  in  which  a 
large  style  of  treatment  and  good  form  may  prevail.  It  is 
abundantly  proved  in  this  Exhibition  that  the  French  can 
produce  works  of  the  realistic  type,  high  and  low,  quite  on 
a  par  with  those  of  any  other  nation ;  but  it  is  exceptional, 
and  the  lower  style  has  here,  as  such  art  had  with  the  Greeks,  a 
contemptuous  nickname  to  distinguish  it.  The  habit  of  prefer¬ 
ring  the  best  class  of  forms,  and  of  exhibiting  the  most  careful 
attention  in  matters  of  execution,  is  almost  unlimited  in  its 
operation,  and  deserves  special  notice.  In  architectural 
decoration ;  in  the  enrichment  of  furniture,  as  in  lamps, 
sideboards,  cabinets,  canopies,  and  panelling;  in  statues  and 
rilievi,  applied  to  clock-stands  and  reading-desks  ;  and  in  the 
design  and  execution  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  metal  work, 
the  merit  of  the  French  artist  is  universally  recognized. 
This  may  be  classed  as  an  inferior  application  of  art ;  but  it 
will  be  admitted  that  one  of  its  most  important  functions  is 
to  elevate  and  refine  the  public  taste ;  and  it  would  be  vain 
to  deny  that  it  has  this  effect  in  France  in  all  the  numerous 
branches  of  industry  wherein  art  can  enter.  No  greater 
homage  can  be  paid  to  a  nation  than  the  attention  that  is 
universally  bestowed  on  the  taste  so  frequently  exhibited  in 
design  by  the  French.  This  praise  takes  nothing  from 
others  who  may  also  have  just  claims  to  recognition ;  but, 
looking  at  it  in  a  material  point  of  view,  it  is  the  specialty 
of  this  ingenious  people. 

The  influence  exercised  on  art  by  the  French  school  justifies 
an  inquiry  into  the  probable  causes  of  the  high  position  it 
occupies.  First,  whether  it  is  owing  to  their  system  of 
art-education,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  traced  to  a  natural 
genius  for  art  in  the  nation,  which  carefully  encouraged,  has 
led  to  their  eminence.  Whatever  value  may  be  given  to 
the  latter  suggestion,  and  it  has  no  slight  bearing  on  the 
question,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  training  of  the 
French  student  in  the  knowledge  of  the  human  figure,  and 
his  constant  practice  in  drawing  and  modelling  from  nature, 
and  the  best  ancient  examples,  tend  to  give  that  readiness 
and  power  of  hand  that  are  so  strikingly  exhibited  in  the 
designs  of  their  artists.  The  leading  idea,  and  its  value  is 
proved  by  the  results,  among  French  painters  and  sculptors  is, 
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that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  form,  and  a  facility  in  represent-  Mr.  West- 
ing  it,  are  the  only  true  foundation  for  success.  Their  system  Sculpture 
of  instruction,  public  and  private,  is  based  upon  this  prin- 
ciple.  Many  have  thought  that  too  much  importance  has  — 
been  given  to  this  rule,  especially  in  sacrificing  the  study  of 
colour  to  the  acquirement  of  drawing ;  but  the  present 
condition  of  the  French  school  of  painting,  compared  with 
others,  will  scarcely  warrant  this  conclusion.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  careful  training  in  form 
of  the  French  student  has  operated  most  advantageously 
in  the  sister  art  of  sculpture.  Another  cause  of  distinction 
among  French  artists  may  be  the  habit  of  the  most  eminent 
painters  and  sculptors  to  take  pupils.  Besides  the  instruc¬ 
tion  they  gain  by  precept  and  example,  the  esprit  de  corps 
thus  engendered,  and  the  ambition  felt,  both  by  master  and 
scholar,  to  uphold  the  honour  of  the  studio  have  an  en¬ 
couraging  effect  on  the  pupils’  exertions.  The  objection 
that  has  been  urged  against  a  system  that  may  lead  to  too 
great  a  subserviency  to  rules,  and  to  the  suppression  of 
originality  of  thought  and  invention,  is  worthy  of  notice ;  but 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  usage  has  had  its  advantages  here. 

There  is  no  proof  of  the  greater  success  of  any  school  where 
this  practice  is  untried ;  while  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
artists  of  France  have  maintained  that  they  have  owed  their 
later  eminence  to  such  association  in  their  earlier  years. 

The  very  general  employment  of  art,  and  especially  the  Advantage 
honour  paid  to  it  in  France,  will  also  account  largely  for  merit  pa-  * 
the  successful  practice  of  sculpture  in  that  country.  All  exer£?Sin 
subjects  of  national  interest  claim  at  once  the  attention  and  France* 
the  service  of  the  artists ;  and  the  Government  constantly 
gives  commissions  for  pictures  and  statues  that  represent 
any  new  phase  of  glory  the  nation — vain  and  demonstrative 
beyond  any  other  people — may  have  achieved.  Everything 
is  made  to  contribute  to  this  love  of  display  and  to  this 
“  laudis  imrnensa  cupido .”  The  artists  receive  those  honours 
in  titles,  decorations,  and  similar  distinctions  which  French¬ 
men  so  much  covet ;  while  they  have  also  the  best  sub¬ 
stantial  encouragement  that  can  be  given  to  ensure  devotion 
to  their  profession  and  to  lead  to  their  doing  credit  to  them¬ 
selves  and  their  country.  Thus,  among  the  means  adopted 
to  aid  rising  talent,  pictures  and  statues  that  have  gained 
prizes  in  the  public  competitions  in  the  schools  of  art  are 
occasionally  purchased  by  Government  authority.  These 
are  either  preserved  in  the  Imperial  or  municipal  collections 
or  are  presented  to  public  edifices,  as  churches,  hotels  de 
ville,  squares,  and  halls,  in  the  provinces ;  and  their 
authors  naturally  and  justly  feel  distinguished  by  this 
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public  notice.  Some  of  the  most  celebrated  French  artists 
have  been  indebted  to  this  encouragement  and  stimulus 
for  their  later  successes.  In  short,  the  Government  recog¬ 
nizes  in  art  one  of  the  instruments  and  elements  of  a  country’s 
greatness,  and  considers  it  part  of  its  duty  to  watch  over 
its  interests.  The  care  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  a  Ministerial 
department,  called  et  La  Ministere  de  la  Maison  de  l’Empereur 
te  et  des  Beaux  Arts.”  It  is  now  presided  over  by  a 
Marshal  of  France ;  but  its  u  Surintendant  ”  is  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  artist,  who  has  the  supervision  of  the  public 
galleries,  including  also  the  charge  of  the  collections  of 
antiquities.  A  point  of  importance,  and  worthy  to  be 
noticed  here,  is  the  opportunity  that  exists  in  France  of 
procuring  a  tribunal  of  judges  competent,  from  their  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  art,  to  pronounce  upon  questions  of 
interest  to  artists.  The  respect  and  confidence  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  of  the  public  are  thus  secured,  and  a  real  value 
is  given  to  their  decisions. 

Recognized  and  encouraged  in  so  many  different  ways, 
it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  fine  arts  in  France 
hold  a  higher  position  than  they  can  do  under  the  conditions 
in  which  they  exist  in  less  fortunate  and  less  favoured  locali¬ 
ties.  Without  unduly  elevating  French  art,  the  influence 
of  such  support  is  seen  both  in  the  astonishing  quantity, 
and,  taking  their  best  works,  the  good  quality  of  their  pro¬ 
ductions.  “  Honos  alit  artes,  omnes  incenduntur  ad  studia 
“  gloria ,v  says  Cicero  ;  and  to  a  people  so  eager  for  distinc¬ 
tion,  and  with  so  large  a  share  of  artistic  genius,  as  the 
French,  the  impulse  thus  given  is  in  the  highest  degree 
valuable  ;  and,  as  is  shown  in  their  practice,  conducive  to 
great  results. 
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In  the  review  to  be  submitted  of  the  architectural 
drawings  of  the  great  International  French  Exhibition,  ifc 
is  of  course  impossible  to  notice  all  the  works  exhibited. 

The  remarks  must  necessarily  be  limited  to  those,  which 
may  serve  as  types  of  the  state  of  the  architectural  taste  of 
the  several  peoples.  Some  of  considerable  merit  may  be 
omitted  or  only  generally  alluded  to.  But  susceptibilities 
must  not  be  wounded,  nor  the  position  occupied  by  great 
names  in  the  public  estimation  be  interfered  with.  It  is  a 
mere  general  sketch  of  the  subject,  which  may  give  an 
impartial  idea  of  this  important  branch  of  the  fine  arts  in 
Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  globe,  as  presented  in  the 
objects  exposed  in  this  magnificent  collection  of  the 
natural  products  and  intellectual  creations  of  the  whole 
world. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that,  in  France  and  Modern 
most  of  the  Continental  schools  except  the  Austrian,  architecture. 
Gothic  architecture  seems  to  be  ignored  for  modern  build¬ 
ings,  unless  for  some  churches.  And  (with  the  same 
reservation  of  Austria)  the  principles  of  that  style  are  not 
thoroughly  understood,  and,  consequently,  the  treatment 
of  the  parts  evidences  an  absence  of  knowledge  of  the 
principles,  which  directed  the  mediaeval  artist.  Very 
frequently,  in  Northern  Germany  and  in  France,  there  is 
in  the  modern  architecture  a  vagueness  of  idea  and  an 
attempt  to  produce  novelty ;  but  then,  in  the  former,  it  is 
in  the  adoption  of  the  Lombard  or  Byzantine  as  a  basis : 

In  France,  the  classic  leading  features,  as  cornices,  strings, 
and  dressings,  are  pared  down,  and  there  is  introduced  a 
profusion  of  florid  decoration,  and  a  coquetting  with  the 
past  times  of  the  country,  still  with  gracefulness  of  com¬ 
position.  In  England  Gothic  architecture  has  assumed, 
under  clerical  influences,  possession  of  the  churches  and  of 
the  ecclesiastical  buildings  connected  therewith,  such  as 
the  parsonage  house  and  the  schools ;  and  in  provincial 
towns,  from  a  certain  reverence  for  tradition,  frequently 
with  the  townhalls.  But  there  is  with  us  another  class 
of  pretentious  art — if  art  it  may  be  called — a  wild  ideality 
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of  Italian  Gothic  and  assumption  of  mediaeval  sentiment, 
grotesquely  exaggerated.  Heavy  masses  and  vegetable 
carvings,  not  idealised  in  treatment  so  as  to  become  monu¬ 
mental  nor  adapted  to  the  material ;  and  in  some  instances 
there  is  a  wildness  for  brick,  unrelieved  by  stone  dressings, 
producing  baldness  and  heaviness.  The  commercial  archi¬ 
tecture  of  Paris  and  London  is  generally  Italian,  modified 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  people ;  rarely,  if  ever, 
Gothic.  Still,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  are  noble 
conceptions  of  noble-minded  men  in  this  collection,  whose 
ideas  cannot  be  fully  appreciated  by  drawings  alone ;  for 
it  is  only  in  the  building  itself,  when  carried  out,  that  all 
the  capacity  of  the  architect  for  his  work  can  be  thoroughly 
realised.  Hence  the  reluctance  of  many  able  men  to  imperil 
their  hard-earned  reputation  by  mere  drawings,  in  which 
so  much  depends  upon  the  technical  skill  of  the  draughts¬ 
man. 

All  these  circumstances  in  modern  architecture  are 
evidenced  in  the  French  International  Exhibition  ;  and 
the  result  shows  an  unsettled  state  of  thought  and  intent 
throughout  Europe — a  transition,  but  to  what  end  or 
purpose  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Whole  nations  and  states 
have  recently  had  their  political  transitions,  and  apparently 
must  continue  to  have  them.  These  may  be  ruled  and 
decided  by  some  determined  self-will  and  resolute  mind  of 
a  sovereign  or  his  minister.  But  there  is  no  such 
dominant  physical  power  to  direct  the  intellect  of  art.  ; 
and  unfortunately,  under  capricious  influences,  the  pure 
seems  to  yield  to  the  fantastic ;  and  the  sound,  well- 
informed,  and  well-directed  frame  of  mind  is  thrown  upon 
the  wild  waves  of  the  rage  for  novelty. 

France. 

The  Exhibition  of  French  drawings  admits  of  three 
separate  and  distinct  classes  of  subjects,  unlike  any  other 
school,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  sections. 

1st.  Bepresenting  the  restoration  of  the  classic  monu¬ 
ments  of  antiquity. 

2nd.  The  illustrations  of  the  status  quo  of  the  mediaeval 
antiquities  of  France. 

3rd.  The  projects  and  buildings  erected  by  living 
architects. 

This  is  a  remarkable  classification,  the  first  section  of 
which  is  due  to  the  impulse  given  by  the  Government  in 
the  control  of  the  studies  of  young  architects.  The  results 
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of  this  course  are  the  property  of  the  academy,  and  are 
shown  in  the  first  class  into  which  the  drawings  have  been 
divided  as  above.  We  here  see  a  noble  series  of  well- 
studied  and  beautifully-drawn  illustrations  of  the  ruins  at 
Rome,  Tivoli,  Pompeii,  Ancyra,  V erona,  Heliopolis  (Baalbec), 
Attica,  as  Athens  and  Sunium,  by  MM.  Ancelet,  Baudry, 
Boitte,  Bonnet,  Haumet,  Guillaume,  J  oyau,  Louvet, 
Thierry,  and  Vaudremer,  who  must  be  congratulated  upon 
the  remarkable  success  of  their  labours,  evidenced  in  a 
series  of  restorations  unequalled  for  precision,  accuracy,  and 
learned  development  of  subject  and  for  knowledge  of  the 
matter  in  hand.  They  are  displayed  in  the  finest  possible 
drawings,  which  reveal  all  the  majesty  and  beauties  of  some 
of  the  most  important  monuments  of  Classic  Antiquity. 

The  importance  of  such  studies  has  been  impressively 
enforced  by  M.  Gamier,  architect  of  the  new  opera  house, 
in  his  critical  observations  upon  this  department  of  the 
French  Exhibition,  both  as  to  its  moral  and  artistic 
influences  upon  the  character  and  talent  of  the  young 
architect.  “  Here/'  says  he,  “  there  is  no  question  of  a 
“  subject  lightly  chosen  and  as  inconsiderately  followed  up. 
“  On  the  contrary,  the  artist  has  to  undergo  many  months 
“  of  solitary  occupation  in  a  foreign  country,  sometimes  of 
“  exile  in  the  very  midst  of  the  ruins  themselves  (as  at 
“  Baalbec),  and  afterwards  he  must  devote  at  least  a  year  to 
“  the  completion  of  his  work,  and  many  have  even  given  two 
“  years  in  order  to  fulfil  loyally  his  engagement  to  the 
i{  academy.  Yet  with  what  joyous  ardor  do  the  young  men 
“  undertake  and  undergo  the  labours,  the  researches,  the 
“  fevered  days  and  nights  in  exploring  the  scattered 
“  remains,  the  existing  facts,  and  seeking  to  reveal  the 
“  hidden  secrets  of  their  subjects  ?  Hoes  not  all  this  trouble 
“  to  compare  the  past  and  the  present  contribute  to  history 
“  and  to  the  heart-beating  life  of  the  arts  ?  Is  it  to  be 
“  thought,  that  the  time  he  has  devoted  to  measure 
“  the  fragments,  to  compare  the  parts,  to  assign  to  them 
“  their  special  position  and  use,  has  been  lost  to  the  artist  ? 
“  Has  he  not  familiarised  himself  with  the  primitive  prin- 
“  ciples  of  the  ancients,  both  in  art  and  construction  ?  Has 
“  he  not  lived,  as  it  were,  the  life  of  past  times,  and  those 
“  how  remote  ?  Has  he  not  brought  together  the  history  of 
“  man  and  his  productions,  and  has  he  not  learnt  to  study, 
“  to  compare,  to  reason,  so  as  to  know  what  he  will  have 
“  to  do  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  present,  when  called 
upon  to  execute  works  himself,  and  from  being  a  student 
“  to  become  a  master  in  his  turn  ?  ” 
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Prof.  Such  are  the  sentiments  of  one,  who  has  passed  through 
DoTarchi>  these  studies  and  emotions,  and  if  those,  who  are  less 
tdesSnsL  learne(l  m  antiquity,  desire  to  know  what  was  the  full  glory 
Models  ^ie  allc^en^  monuments,  they  will  in  these  drawings  be 
—  ‘  enabled  to  appreciate  to  a  great  degree  their  arrangement 
and  decoration,  and  their  special  adaptation  to  their  several 
purposes,  in  all  the  dignity  and  amplitude  of  classic  art, 
and  for  the  execution  and  decoration  of  which  the  most 
distant  provinces  had  without  stint  to  contribute  the 
amplest  funds  and  their  most  precious  productions. 

The  next,  or  second  class,  consisting  of  the  illustrations 
of  the  status  quo  of  the  mediaeval  antiquities  of  France,  has 
an  origin  totally  different  from  that  of  the  previous  one. 
M.  Fould,  the  Minister  of  State,  decided  upon  taking  steps 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  monuments  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  forming  essential  parts  of  its 
history,  and  which  were  gradually  falling  into  decay  and 
disappearing,  either  through  neglect  or  transference  to 
other  purposes,  or  from  want  of  funds  to  preserve  them 
from  ruin.  As  previously  in  England,  a  revival  of  taste 
for  national  antiquities  arose,  and  those  memorials  of  past 
times  assumed  an  importance  long  since  lost ;  and  architects 
of  experience,  and  not  the  students  of  the  schools,  were 
employed  to  take  plans,  elevations,  and  details  of  those 
buildings  ;  and,  further,  the  Government  undertook  the 
publication  of  a  work,  which  should  diffuse  far  and  wide 
a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  mediaeval  antiquities. 
The  results  are  exhibited  in  great  profusion  under  the 
arcades  of  the  central  garden  of  the  buildings  ;  and,  from 
their  absence  from  the  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  they  were  an  afterthought,  as  in  the 
former  Exhibitions,  and  to  fill  up  vacant  spaces  of  walling, 
the  bareness  of  which  seemed  to  accuse  the  fertility  of 
French  genius  and  enterprise.  But  what  a  glorious  after¬ 
thought.  It  reflects  the  generous  spirit  of  past  ages — their 
fertility  of  imagination,  their  profuse  generosity,  that 
nothing  vile  or  of  low  price  should  dishonour  their  reverence 
for  sacred  things— the  facility  of  their  artists  and  artisans 
to  design  and  execute  the  most  elaborate  works  and  the 
very  spirit  of  generous  rivalry  to  excel  each  other  and  the 
works  of  the  past  time — an  eager  anxiety  to  execute 
whatever  could  be  most  novel,  beautiful,  and  difficult, 
resulting  at  length  in  exhaustion,  debility,  and  excess. 

The  epochs  are  divided  into  the  Roman,  Transitional, 
Ogival  and  Renaissance,  and  Imperial  Roman  :  the  subjects 
include  the  Monumens  anciens  et  historiques,  classified 
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under  the  head  of  Monumens  Religieux ,  Architecture  Do^f^‘ON 
Militcdre  et  Civile.  The  names  of  such  men  as  Duban,  on  archi- 
Viollet  le  Due,  and  Leon  Vandoyer  are  sufficient  guarantees  design^ 
of  the  fidelity  and  exquisite  execution  of  the  illustra-  Models. 
tions.  — 

Our  third  class  of  drawing  consists  of  the  projects  of 
living  architects  and  of  the  edifices  they  have  erected.  And 
it  cannot  but  be  noted  here  and  in  some  other  of  the 
nationalities  illustrated  in  this  Exhibition,  the  absence  of 
the  names  of  so  many  men,  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  and  who  have  erected  most  important  edifices,  and 
are  now  carrying  out  great  works.  It  is  not  satisfactory 
that  the  architects  of  the  quasi  cathedral  churches  of  St. 
Augustine  on  the  Boulevard  des  Malesherbes,  or  of  that  of 
the  Trinity  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  de  la  Chausee  d'Antin,  or 
the  like;  or  of  the  Opera  House,  or  of  the  tribunals,  or 
numerous  other  monumental  buildings  at  Paris  or  in  Lyons, 
or  in  the  other  provincial  towns  hardly  less  important ;  or 
that  the  members  generally  of  the  French  Institute  should 
leave  their  genius  and  acquirements  to  be  unappreciated  at 
the  Exhibition.  The  surface  allotted  for  such  works  is  most 
spacious,  yet  until] ed  ;  while  the  English  are  crowded 
together  in  a  narrow  closet  or  distributed  among  the  manu¬ 
factures.  Is  there  no  spirit  of  enterprise  among  the  French 
architects  equal  to  their  brilliant  artistic  qualities  ?  They 
surely  cannot  be  afraid  of  compromising  their  position  in 
this  friendly  contest  with  their  foreign  colleagues  ?  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  reason  of  this  paucity  of  first-rate  names, 
we  have  still  some  remarkable  works  from  remarkable  men, 
which  deserve  our  study  and  notice,  and  we  shall  follow  the 
order  observed  in  the  gallery. 

Mons.  Chauvin  (No.  849-850)  has  a  very  attractive  dis-  exSbitors 
play  in  the  plans  and  sections  of  the  “  Salle  des  Concerts  du 
“  Conservatoire  Imperial  de  Musique.”  The  decoration  of 
the  interior  is  in  the  Pompeian  style  of  arabesque,  ex¬ 
quisitely  conceived  and  executed,  elegant  in  form,  and  of  the 
most  harmonious  tones  of  colour. 

M.  Henard  (Nos.  863-5,)  an  artist's  habitation,  graceful 
in  design  and  conveniently  planned.  In  his  commemora¬ 
tion  column  (No.  865)  of  the  defence  of  Paris,  1814,  the 
proportions  are  cumbrous,  and  the  idea  an  exaggerated  one  ; 
but  all  the  details  are  those  of  a  refined  mind  and  are 
cleverly  drawn.  His  decoration  for  an  hotel  at  Paris  is 
graceful  and  more  sober  than  that  usually  adopted  at 
present.  His  monument  to  the  Alliance  of  All  Nations, 
suggested  by  the  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  is  finely 
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carried  out,  well  proportioned,  and  with  figures  and  fountains 
at  the  base. 

H.  P.  Picq  (No.  881)  has  the  project  for  a  monument  at 
Lisbon,  to  the  memory  of  the  Emperor  Don  Pedro,  a  species 
of  column  like  a  huge  candelabrum,  novel  in  conception,  but 
not  sufficiently  monumental. 

In  M.  Questel  (882-5)  we  recognise  a  master  in  the  art : 
one  who  has  for  a  long  time  distinguished  himself  as  the 
enlightened  teacher  of  the  rising  generation,  an  advocate 
for  the  pure  and  broad  in  style  and  execution.  His  Hotel 
de  la  Prefecture  de  Grenoble  is  a  fine  combination, 
elaborately  studied  in  plan  and  elevation.  His  plan  for  the 
lunatic  asylum,  just  completed,  near  Paris,  is  distributed 
upon  a  principle  of  distinct  blocks,  as  for  hospitals  for 
general  diseases,  the  patients  looking  out  into  courts  with¬ 
out  any  view  of  the  country  scenery,  which  with  us  is  con¬ 
sidered  essential  in  order  to  lessen  the  idea  of  confinement ; 
and  it  seems  surprising,  that  it  should  not  have  been 
removed  into  the  country  at  some  distance  from  Paris.  His 
library  at  Grenoble  contains  galleries  for  pictures  and 
sculpture,  a  museum,  and  library  :  a  noble  class  of  building 
to  be  found  in  most  of  the  principal  towns  of  France,  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  municipality,  and  not  left  to  the  casual 
liberality  of  the  wealthy,  or  the  patriotic  feeling  of  a  few 
generous  individuals.  In  this  design  all  the  feelings  of  the 
accomplished  artist  are  fully  developed. 

M.  Huot  (866-867)  has  a  project  for  a  museum  and  school 
of  design  for  the  town  of  Aix,  in  Provence,  in  the  French 
classic  style,  clever  in  its  arrangements  and  graceful  in  the 
details.  His  lunatic  asylum  for  Aix  is  of  the  usual  plan, 
with  some  success  in  the  grouping  of  his  masses.  M.  Pascal 
(878-879)  presents  us  with  able  designs,  as  from  a  young 
man  full  of  imagination,  with  elegant  details,  but  overdone. 
His  hospice  in  the  mountains,  like  those  of  St.  Bernard  on 
the  Simplon,  is  a  dream  largely  conceived  rather  than 
practically  considered  ;  but  is  still  a  very  fine  project, 
thoroughly  studied  in  its  proportions  and  decoration. 

M.  Normand  displays  all  the  scholarship,  the  taste,  and 
experience  of  a  refined  master  in  the  art  in  his  series  of 
drawings  (876)  of  the  Pompeian  house  erected  for  the 
Prince  Napoleon.  No  greater  praise  can  be  ascribed  to  it 
than  its  conscientious  adherence  to  the  original  type  in 
every  particular.  Nothing  can  be  more  perfect  than  the 
mosaics,  fountains,  statues,  and  mural  decorations  ;  and  all 
seems  to  breathe  the  very  air  of  antiquity,  although  placed 
within  the  atmosphere  of  the  Champs  Elysees.  Were  he 
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alive,  Pansa  might  himself  cross  the  threshold,  pass  by  the 
atriensis,  give  his  toga  to  a  slave,  enter  the  Tablinum,  and  o^archi- 
think  himself  at  home  and  with  his  Penates. 

Following  up  the  idea],  we  shall  close  our  review  with  models. 
the  notice  of  M.  Lameire’s  mythical  decoration  for  the  — 
interior  of  a  church  of  quasi-Byzantine  character.  It  is  a 
very  effective  composition,  elaborately  and  profusely  de¬ 
corated  with  prophetical  subjects  taken  from  the  Apocalypse, 
wildly  conceived,  exquisitely  drawn,  and  evidencing  a  fine 
feeling  for  colour. 


Austkia. 

Austria  deserves  especial  notice  for  its  architectural 
designs  and  drawings,  and  it  has  its  notabilities  in  the 
study  and  illustration  of  antiquities  and  architecture,  as 
also  some  important  buildings  carrying  out.  These  seem  to 
indicate  a  great  movement  in  the  art,  although  probably  we 
have  before  us  only  a  limited  number  of  the  edifices 
actually  in  the  course  of  erection  or  projected.  The  display 
is  not  confined  to  works  at  Vienna,  but  reaches  to  distant 
parts  of  the  empire,  Pesth  especially  contributing  very  im¬ 
portant  examples. 

Vienna  presents  us,  in  the  catalogue,  with  the  names  of  Austrian 
three  men  among  her  architectural  hierarchy,  to  whom  may  exhlbltor 
be  assigned  an  European  reputation  ;  and,  taken  alpha¬ 
betically,  they  are  Ferstel,  Hansen,  and  Schmidt  ;  and 
Henczlmann  also  gives  proof  of  deep  archaelogical  research 
and  careful  design. 

Ferstel’s  votive  church  at  Vienna,  which  is  much  advanced 
in  construction,  may  be  cited  as  a  happy  adaptation  of  the 
elaborate  Gothic  of  the  later  periods,  reflecting  many  of  the 
beauties  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  and  of  Cologne 
Cathedral  as  in  the  towers.  Its  exterior  is  full  of  sparkling 
effect,  with  all  possible  varieties  of  chiaroscuro  ;  but  it 
would  be  better  if  there  were  more  repose  and  breadth. 

His  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  in  Pesth  is  also  a  very 
fine  design ;  and  he  shows  that  he  can  handle  also  Italian 
architecture  with  success  in  his  palace  for  the  Grand  Duke 
Ludwig  Victor,  in  Vienna,  and  in  a  design  for  the  Commons 
House  in  the  same  city;  and  he  exhibits  a  castle  in 
Bohemia  and  a  country  house,  which  are  clever. 

Professor  Schmidt  has  an  able  Gothic  church  in  der 
Vorstadt  Weiszgarber,  Vienna.  There  is  also  a  novel  and 
fine  design  for  a  polygonal  Gothic  church,  having  a  central 
dome,  well  conceived  and  well  adapted  to  the  style.  There 
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Pkof.  is  by  him  also  a  very  fine  hall  for  the  Gymnasium  Academy 
dnAechi-N  of  Vienna,  with  the  roof  framed  in  the  character  of  our 
'designs'  w0°den  hammer  beam  trusses,  well  proportioned  in  size, 
Models  an(^  appropriately  coloured.  The  professor  has  a  very  quaint 
—  ’  and  original  design  for  the  Commons  House  (Herrenhaus) 
at  Vienna,  with  a  well  conceived  plan  of  pentagonal  form, 
having  in  the  centre  a  vast  decagonal  hall,  which  rises  out 
of  the  surrounding  lines  of  halls  and  official  chambers, 
under  a  lofty  false  dome,  the  chamber  itself  having  its 
ceiling  running  up  only  half  the  height.  In  the  adoption 
of  such  an  important  feature  it  should,  as  in  the  Thermae  of 
the  ancient  Romans,  be  brought  to  the  outside,  so  as  to  be 
seen  in  its  whole  size.  The  style  is  that  of  many  of  the 
Rathhaus  or  Townhalls  of  Germany  and  Belgium,  in  brick ; 
but  it  is  deficient  in  nobility  of  aspect  in  the  exterior,  and 
the.  style  is  rather  domestic  than  monumental.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  the  production  of  a  man  of  striking  ability— of 
one  who  thinks  for  himself  and  has  the  capacity  to  realise 
his  conceptions  with  power. 

Hansen  embodies  what  may  be  considered  the  pure  classic 
style  in  his  Commons  House  and  Neuzer  Erbauende 
Abgeordnetenhaus  in  Vienna;  but  both  are  too  dry  in 
treatment,  and  we  could  desire  more  boldness  and  courage; 
They  present,  however,  some  graceful  points  of  sentiment 
and  detail. 

Carl  Fietz  has  many  able  designs  in  the  cinque-cento 
style  also.  They  are  beautifully  drawn  and  would  be  more 
satisfactory,  if  they  were  less  academic. 

Roesner  has  a  church  of  Lombard  character,  bearing  more 
strongly  the  impress  of  German  features,  in  the  cathedral 
of  Diakovar,  in  Slavonia ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  the 
patriotic  adoption,  successfully  treated,  of  a  fine  broad  style 
of  art  peculiarly  their  own. 

Hasenauer  must  be  noticed  for  his  very  fine  design  for  the 
restoration,  or  rather  completion  of  the  facade  of  the 
cathedral  of  Florence,  the  stumbling-block  of  so  many 
centuries  and  the  puzzle  of  so  many  architects,  the  subject 
of  innumerable  competitions,  with  some  faint  glimpse  of  a 
prospect  of  termination,  if  the  spirit  of  the  times  be  not 
counteracted  by  party  jealousies.  It  carries  out  the  style  of 
the  old  cathedral  and  of  the  adjoining  tower  of  Giotto.  It 
combines  much  of  the  spirited  outline  of  the  Sienna  and 
Orvietto  cathedrals,  picturesque  and  characteristic.  The 
whole  subject  is,  of  course,  a  conventionalism.  Hasenaur’s 
projects  for  edifices  are  varied  in  character,  effectively  con¬ 
ceived,  and  principally  in  the  Renaissance  style. 
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Austria  exhibits  some  fine  drawings  of  Gothic  buildings 
by  draughtsmen  of  the  very  highest  merit.  Luntz  has  a 
bold,  firm,  and  precise  drawing  of  the  Bridge  Tower  of 
Prague ;  and  Banks  with  Willemans  have  illustrations  of 
the  mediaeval  monuments  of  Wiener-Neustadt,  evidence 
of  a  like  mastery  of  outline  with  light  and  shade ;  and 
there  is  a  wonderfully  bold,  large,  elaborate  drawing  of  the 
rich  altar  of  the  village  of  St.  Wolfgang,  about  seven  leagues 
from  Vienna. 


Holland. 

P.  I.  H.  Cuypers,  of  Amsterdam,  is  at  once  an  architect 
and  a  manufacturer.  His  designs  for  buildings  are  in  the 
Gothic  style,  ill  understood  and  defective  in  the  details  ; 
but  in  his  carved  altars  he  is  more  successful,  and  executes 
them  for  a  remarkably  low  price,  producing  very  effective 
combinations  adapted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  service. 

W.  Bouwens  gives  the  plans  and  other  details  of  the 
hotel  of  M.  Pereira,  executed  at  Paris.  This  is  French  in 
character  and  arrangement,  and  effective  in  the  elevation. 

J ohan  van  Solen’s  design  for  the  Byzanto-Roman  church, 
to  be  executed  in  brick  and  stone  in  Alsace,  is  very  ably 
designed  and  pictorially  decorated  in  the  interior. 

England. 

On  account;  of  the  inadequate  space  assigned  by  the 
Imperial  Commission,  the  English  series  of  architectural 
drawings  have  been  excluded  from  the  grand  central 
zone,  and  are  set  aside  in  lateral  subordinate  galleries  and 
mixed  up  with  art  manufactures.  They  are  exposed  in 
divisions,  which  without  exaggeration  may  be  termed 
closets,  resembling  passages,  from  only  5  ft.  to  7  ft.  or 
8  ft.  wide.  Many  drawings  are  hung  up  apart  from  the 
general  series  to  which  they  belong,  and  some  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  are  exposed  here,  while  there  are  others  40  ft.  off. 
There  is  no  classification  of  subject,  being  interspersed 
with  decorative  manufactures  which  occupy  spaces,  that 
might  have  been  given  to  the  designs  of  the  architect. 
Foreigners  are  led  to  disregard  the  real  merits  of  the 
English  architectural  drawings  from  the  want  of  befitting 
and  sufficient  space  for  their  exhibition. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  architectural 
illustrations  of  the  English  and  foreigner.  The  drawings  of 
the  latter  display  what  may  be  considered  subjects  severely 
treated  with  plans  to  a  large  size  and  corresponding  eleva- 
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tions  and  sections  exhibited  in  spacious,  well-lighted 
galleries.  So  scarce  is  the  room  allowed  to  our  countrymen, 
that  plans  have  been  rejected  by  the  committee  though 
sent ;  and  the  series  presents  not  so  much  projects  as  actual 
works  pictorially  treated  with  all  the  allurements  of  per¬ 
spective  and  colour. 

It  is  not  intended  to  examine  critically  and  individually 
the  several  drawings  in  this  series.  That  will  be  reserved 
for  another  portion  of  the  reports  in  regard  to  England. 
The  Prince  Albert  Memorial  is  illustrated  by  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  G.  G.  Scott,  the  successful  competitor,  and  by  C. 
Barry,  Professor  Donaldson,  Fergusson,  and  Pennethorne. 
Ecclesiastical  architecture  has  its  representatives  in  Burges, 
G.  Somers  Clarke,  Joseph  Clarke,  Keeling,  Pearson,  Slater, 
Carpenter,  St.  Aubyn,  Street,  and  W.  White.  Country 
houses,  by  D.  Brandon,  Ferry,  E.  Godwin,  Hardwick, 
Howell,  Lamb,  Masey,  Norton,  Pritchard,  T.  H.  Wyatt,  and 
M.  Digby  Wyatt.  Municipal  institutions  by  Broderick,  the 
late  Professor  Cockerell,  P.  C.  Hardwick,  James,  Horace 
Jones,  Sorby,  Trubshaw,  Waterhouse,  and  T.  H.  Wyatt. 
Some  of  the  large  hotels  recently  erected  are  shown  by 
E.  M.  Barry,  Chancellor,  F.  P.  Cockerell,  Giles,  Hayward. 
Our  commercial  architecture,  by  G.  S.  Clarke,  Gibson,  Edis. 
I’anson,  Owen  Jones,  M.  D.  Wyatt.  And  to  these  names 
may  be  added  the  following  as  contributors  of  buildings, 
which  do  not  admit  of  such  general  classification : — The  late 
Captain  Fowke,  R.E.,  J.  James,  Professor  Lewis,  Synn, 
Ridge,  Rodger  Smith,  Waring,  and  some  pleasing  studies 
by  young  men — as  Spiers,  Redgrave,  Ridge,  Sykes,  Town- 
roe,  Verity,  and  Watson.  These  include  works  not  only 
executed  in  the  United  Kingdom  but  in  our  colonies,  as 
Bombay,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  &c.,  where  Parliament  houses, 
colleges,  hospitals,  banks,  and  other  large  works  have  risen 
up  of  late  years. 

In  addition  to  these,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  the 
series  of  photographed  illustrations  by  most  of  the  architects 
in  the  late  important  competitions  for  the  National  Gallery 
and  the  Law  Courts,  and  those  exhibited  by  others  of  our 
able  men,  as  Corson,  Douglas,  and  Stephenson,  Professor 
Kerr,  Leifer,  Penrose,  Pritchard,  Robins,  Tasker,  and  many 
views  of  large  edifices  in  the  section  of  New  South 
Wales. 

This  collection  exhibits  more  completely  than  that  of  any 
other  country,  as  a  distinct  individuality,  the  works  either 
recently  executed  or  in  progress  in  the  British  empire  ;  and 
it  proves  an  active  movement  in  individual  or  combined 
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enterprise,  and  a  very  scanty  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  meet  the  wants  of  its  administration,  to 
promote  the  progress  of  art,  or  the  embellishment  of  the 
capital  or  provinces  by  noble  monuments.  In  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  this  Exhibition  also  shows  the  unfettered 
liberty  of  the  artist,  unrestrained  by  any  educational  con¬ 
siderations  or  accepted  canons  of  taste.  Egypt,  Greece, 
Kome,  and  the  Middle  Ages,  nay,  India  and  China,  present 
their  national  types.  But  with  us  there  is  no  recognised 
principle  of  design,  no  impress  of  a  fixed  national  thought. 
The  fanciful  and  the  picturesque  too  often  supersede  the 
positive  and  serious ;  the  object  with  many  being  not  to 
advance  and  improve  upon  the  past,  but  to  create  a  new 
sphere  of  invention  by  a  spasmodic  effort  for  originality. 
It  may,  however,  be  claimed  that  there  is  a  noble  spirit  of 
independence  in  the  English  architect,  a  daring  to  meet  his 
difficulties,  and  often  a  very  successful  realization  of  fine 
design  and  elegant  detail ;  a  desire  to  do  something  noble 
and  worthy. 


ARCHITECTURAL  MODELS. 

Only  two  models  of  buildings  are  exhibited  in  the 
English  section,  and  rarely  any  in  the  foreign.  One  is 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott's  model  for  the  memorial  now  in  course  of 
erection  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Prince  Consort ;  and  the 
Kensington  Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  both  of  like  origin. 
The  memorial  is  illustrated  by  a  very  fine  drawing,  by 
the  model,  and  by  a  portion  of  one  of  the  bronze  gables  to 
the  full  size,  with  its  inlay  of  precious  stones.  This  is  a 
prominent  object  in  the  Exhibition,  and  shows  how  ably 
the  architect  has  adapted  what  may  be  considered  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  object  of  ecclesiastical  decoration,  like  the  taber¬ 
nacle  of  Or  San  Michele  at  Florence,  to  a  monumental 
memorial  of  gigantic  size,  consisting  of  the  choicest  marbles, 
decked  with  gems  and  bronze  and  gold,  and  enriched  by 
the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  sculptors  of  the  day. 
These  latter,  however,  are  an  anachronism  when  considered 
in  reference  to  the  main  structure,  although  embodying  the 
ideas  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  our  time,  as 
Bell,  Foley,  Lawlor,  Marshall,  McDowell,  Theed,  Thorney- 
croft,  and  Weeks,  the  series  of  distinguished  names  being 
closed  by  that  of  the  late  Baron  Marochetti,  to  whom  was 
delegated  the  portrait  statue  of  the  Prince,  seated  under 
the  centre  of  the  canopy.  We  have  thus  a  parallel  of  the 
tomb  of  Mausolus  at  Halicarnassus,  erected  by  the  pious 
affection  of  his  widowed  Queen. 

2.  f 
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pkof.  The  fate  of  all  great  works  of  art  in  the  fantastic  imita- 
o°n  AEcm-  tions  to  which  they  may  be  subjected,  and  the  acceptance  in 
’designs1'  public  opinion  of  this  memorial,  are  already  realized  in  the 
Models  c°H°n  stand  of  Messrs.  Waters  &  Co.  of  Manchester,  where 
—  the  outlines  and  proportions  of  the  original  model  of  the 
Albert  memorial  are  preserved  and  in  size  exceeded,  and  its 
various  polychromatic  decorations  are  imitated  with  great 
success  by  reels  of  various  coloured  cottons,  so  as  to  deceive 
many  a  casual  observer,  and  make  them  consider  it  the 
thing  itself,  instead  of  a  pretentious  rival  and  caricature. 

The  design  for  the  other  model,  that  for  the  Kensington 
Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  appears  to  have  originated  with 
the  late  Captain  Fowke,  R.E.,and  has  been  further  elaborated 
by  Lieutenant- Colonel  Scott,  also  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
assisted  by  Mr.  R.  Townroe  as  artist.  The  several  aspects 
under  which  the  design  is  shown,  and  the  numerous  sketches 
exhibited  by  the  employes  of  the  Kensington  Museum, 
evince  a  certain  vagueness  still  existing  in  the  many  minds 
engaged  in  carrying  out  the  building.  There  are  two  great 
merits  in  the  design — namely,  its  oval  form,  as  borrowed 
from  the  amphitheatres  of  the  ancients,  and  its  vast  size. 
Further  remarks  upon  this  design  as  a  work  of  art  would 
be  premature. 


Switzerland. 

Swiss  The  general  style  of  Swiss  buildings  of  the  present  day  is 

exhibitors,  usually  based  upon  that  of  the  French,  but  the  architects 
frequently  introduce  German  and  Lombard  elements  of  taste 
in  their  elevations  and  details.  The  celebrated  Semper, 
formerly  of  Dresden,  and  now  established  as  Professor  of 
Zurich,  has  several  designs.  His  project  for  the  Fest  Bau  in 
Munich  is  graceful  in  plan  and  elevation^  and  does  justice 
to  his  taste.  Less  successful  is  his  project  for  the  theatre 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  the  composition  of  which  is  confused ;  but, 
perhaps,  he  was  restricted  in  his  instructions  by  require¬ 
ments  difficult  to  realize.  Under  the  teaching  of  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  his  standing,  power,  and  qualifications, it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Swiss  school  will  progress  to  the  creation  of 
a  style  for  itself.  In  the  gardens  of  the  Great  International 
Exhibition  is  the  erection  for  the  fine  arts  of  Switzerland, 
which  is  bold  in  design,  with  a  fine  overhanging  roof  that 
throws  a  deep  shadow  on  the  front ;  and  it  is  successfully 
coloured  with  a  rich  deep  tone  on  the  upper  part,  and  grey 
below,  relieved  by  graffito,  which  contrast  well,  and  are 
yery  effective. 
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Gladback,  of  Zurich,  exhibits  some  very  complete  illus-  DoJJJ£J80S 
trations,  sweetly  drawn  and  purely  engraved,  of  first-class  on  archi- 
chalets.  How  bold,  striking,  and  characteristic  are  these  designs 
elegantly  rude  wooden  constructions,  originating  in  the  models. 
wants  of  the  country,  and  satisfied  through  the  means 
immediately  at  hand.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  Senate  House  at  Berne,  of  the  hotel  there,  and 
of  the  new  Catholic  church,  as  also  of  the  various  hotels 
and  public  buildings,  completed  or  in  progress,  at  Lucerne, 
Lausanne,  Geneva,  and  of  other  parts  on  the  banks  of  its 
lake  have  not  contributed  to  this  exhibition  drawings  of 
such  important  erections ;  they  are  really  vast  in  size,  able 
in  arrangement,  and  containing  many  points  of  striking 
merit. 

Stadler,  of  Zurich,  exhibits  a  design  for  a  Gothic  church, 
with  two  towers  at  the  west  end,  surmounted  by  pierced 
spires  ;  and  it  may  be  observed  in  general  that  the  modern 
ecclesiastical  architecture  follows  with  the  Swiss,  as  with 
us,  the  mediaeval  type. 


Italy. 

The  architects  of  Italy  are  not,  in  the  designs  here  Italian 
exhibited,  apparently  animated  by  the  same  energy  and  exhlblfcora 
brilliant  qualities,  as  distinguish  their  colleagues  in  the  other 
departments  of  the  fine  arts.  In  their  best  drawings  they 
look  back  upon  the  past,  and  only  scantily  produce  works 
now  in  course  of  erection. 

Leopoldo  Lombardi  has  two  effective  and  large  drawings 
of  the  Tabernacle  of  Orgagni,  in  the  Church  of  Or  San 
Michele,  at  Florence,  and  of  the  northern  doorway  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  drawn  with  powerful 
effect. 

Mengani,  of  Milan,  displays  a  plan  of  the  contemplated 
alterations  at  Milan  carrying  out  by  the  Milan  Improve¬ 
ment  Company,  which  will  be  a  vast  benefit  to  the  city; 
but  the  elevation  of  his  gallery  Vittorio  Emmanuele  is  too 
profusely  ornamented. 

The  graceful  screen  enclosing  the  Italian  Court  shows 
that  Italy  has  still  its  able  and  wise  artists,  men  of  capacity 
and  imagination ;  for  this  inclosure  of  its  courts  is  rich  in 
effect,  varied,  and  still  well  adapted  for  its  purpose. 

In  this  section  there  is  a  very  exquisite  work  of  art, 
which  may  not  be  noticed  by  the  reporter  on  pictures,  but 
which  may  claim  mention  here.  It  is  an  illuminated  testi¬ 
monial  to  Luigi  Tatti,  of  Milan,  architect  and  engineer,  for 
his  professional  advice  and  services  in  effecting  the  junction 
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of  the  railways  between  Arezzo  and  Foligno.  It  is  in  the 
character  of  Mediaeval  MSS.,  with  arabesques  in  the 
Baphaelesque  taste.  In  design,  drawing,  and  expression, 
with  most  harmonious  colouring,  the  gracefully  involved 
foliage  and  figures  equal,  if  they  do  not  excel,  any  like  work 
of  the  brilliant  cinque-cento  period. 

Sgr.  Charles  Cappi,  Turin,  has  a  design  for  the  elevation 
of  Sta.  Maria  del  Fiore  at  Florence,  which  is  less  successful 
than  that  of  Herr  Hasenauer  of  Austria,  already  noticed. 
It  wants  play  of  outline,  less  squareness  of  forms,  and  more 
verticality  of  treatment  and  character,  and  to  be  more  like 
the  north  door  of  the  cathedral  and  the  adjoining  tower  of 
Giotto,  which  must  always  be  considered  the  keys  to  the 
expression  of  any  restoration. 

Signor  Giganti  exhibits  two  architectural  drawings  of 
the  chapel  of  the  Treasury  of  St.  Gennaro  and  tomb  of  Sgr. 
Giovanni  Carraccioli,  of  Naples,  drawn  and  treated  with 
brilliant  and  vigorous  effect  of  chiaroscuro. 

Prussia. 

How  is  it  that  the  architects  of  ambitious  Prussia  have 
been  so  little  careful  to  vindicate  the  prestige  of  their  school? 
Have  they  quailed  before  the  idea  of  meeting  the  able 
draughtsmen  of  the  French  capital  ?  Why  is  there  here  an 
almost  total  absence  of  the  names  of  their  leading  men  in 
the  art  ?  And  why  are  illustrations  of  the  buildings  recently 
executed  or  drawings  for  those  contemplated  so  scanty  ? 
This  is  said  in  no  unfriendly  strain  ;  for  their  men  of 
renown  deserve  all  honour  ;  their  Schinkel  and  their 
Stiller  of  the  past ;  and  one  could  wish  to  honour  their  able 
architects  of  the  present  day,  and  here  they  do  not  allow 
us  hardly  the  opportunity  to  do  so  ! 

The  Zion's  Kirche  at  Berlin,  by  Orth,  is  a  bold  con¬ 
ception,  with  some  novelty  in  the  plan,  which  is  that  of  a 
Greek  cross.  The  exterior  is  of  the  Lombard  character,  and 
the  interior  is  gracefully  conceived,  in  taste  similar  to  the 
uppermost  church  of  St.  Francesco  at  Assisi. 

Walsenau’s  Hotel  de  Yille  at  Berlin  is  a  vast  brick 
building,  with  three  tiers  of  semicircular  beaded  windows, 
machicolated  cornice,  and  large  square  tower.  There  is  no 
relief  of  stone  dressings  to  any  part ;  and  the  whole  forms 
a  huge  elephantine  mass  of  red,  imposing  in  effect  from  its 
scale,  yet  without  grace  and  repulsive.  What  the  Palazzo 
Pitti  is  to  Florence,  such  is,  apparently,  the  Hotel  de  Yille 
to  Berlin,  “  Informe  ingens” 
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Schmitz,  of  Cologne,  gives  the  project  of  a  Gothic  church, 
full  of  right  feeling,  masterly  drawn,  and  equal  in  design  to  onarchi- 
anything  recently  executed  in  England.  His  twelve  sheets  Designs1, 
of  views  of  architectural  monuments  of  the  middle  ages  are 
very  fine.  — 

Noeway. 

Norway  offers  no  architectural  drawings  nor  models  of  Norway, 
buildings :  but  exhibits  two  curious  wooden  doorways,  the  Wooden 

o  '  '  doorways 

one  from  the  demolished  church  of  Saulcand,  in  the  province 
of  Telemark,  and  the  other  from  Flail,  Hallingdal,  present¬ 
ing  a  series  of  scrolls  of  interlacing  foliage  and  animals  with 
small  heads  and  long  bodies  and  tails,  cut  in  fir,  wonderfully 
sharp  and  well  preserved,  and  identical  with  the  like 
features  not  unfrequent  in  Ireland,  occasionally  found  in 
England,  and  by  many  attributed  to  the  Celtic  period. 

Russia. 

Russia  has  few  architectural  illustrations,  limiting  herself  Russia, 
to  a  plan  with  some  charming  interior  views  of  the  palace 
of  the  Countess  of  Chanveau,  at  Sfc.  Petersburg,  by  Bollin- 
stedt ;  and  to  restorations  in  the  section  of  the  “  Tour  des 
Infants/'  in  the  Alhambra,  exquisitely  drawn,  with  a 
precision  and  feeling  similar  to  Owen  Jones’s  illustrations. 

There  is  exhibited  a  model,  in  plaster,  of  a  circular  Russian 
reliquary,  the  original  of  which  is  of  silver  gilt,  from  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Assumption  at  Moscow,  apparently  as  old 
as  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  but  bearing  the  date,  it  is 
said,  of  1 488.  If  this  be  genuine,  it  is  evidence  either  of 
rare  success  as  an  imitation  of  a  very  remote  work,  or  of  air 
extraordinary  traditional  preservation  of  sentiment  in  the 
design  and  execution  down  to  a  very  recent  period.  There 
are  also  some  casts  of  curious  doors  from  churches  with 
architectural  details  of  debased  Byzantine,  approaching  the 
Norman. 

Belgium. 

Carpentier’s  design  for  the  Church  of  St.  John  and  St.  Exhibitors. 
Nicholas,  at  Brussels,  of  brick  and  stone,  is  a  very  pleasing 
and  well-proportioned  building,  of  the  usual  Lombard 
style. 

Suys  has  several  drawings.  He  does  not  do  justice  to 
himself.  His  project  for  the  Temple  of  Renown  is  a 
national  monument  to  the  late  king.  The  Thermal  build¬ 
ing  for  Spa  is  very  simple  and  elegant  in  mass  and  detail, 
and  justifies  an  earlier  impression  of  his  merits ;  but  the 
character  is  perhaps  too  domestic  for  such  a  public  building. 
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Donaldson-  ^  *s  impossible  to  close  our  notice  of  the  Beglian  archi- 
onAechi-  tectnral  productions  without  referring  to  the  Wiener’s 
designs  series  of  architectural  medals,  which  these  artists  continue 
models,  with  spirit,  though  not  always  with  equal  success.  They 
are  valuable  accessions  in  illustration  of  the  history  of  art. 

Spain. 

Spanish  The  Spanish  school  does  not,  in  its  architecture,  take  the 
high  position  achieved  by  its  painters.  But  there  are  two 
designs  for  parochial  churches,  by  Ortiz  de  Yillajos  and 
Sanchez  Osorio,  the  former  of  which  shows  great  ability. 
It  is  in  plan  of  the  usual  Latin  cross  form.  The  style  of 
the  exterior  may  be  considered  as  Lombard,  with  two 
western  towers  and  a  central  dome,  all  designed  with  great 
breadth  and  simplicity  of  effect.  The  section  is  remarkable 
for  the  novelty  of  the  treatment  of  the  interior,  both  as  to 
form  and  colour,  adopting  broadly  and  happily  the 
Saracenic  lines  and  richness  of  decoration  with  some  degree 
of  novelty. 

Chill 


Chilian 

parliament 

house. 


Chili  exhibits  a  bold  conception  for  the  Parliament 
House,  by  Lucien  Hennault,  with  a  good,  simple  plan  and 
effective  arrangement  in  the  section. 


THE  GARDENS. 


Buildings  in  It  is  impossible,  in  this  review  of  the  architectural  illus- 
the  park.  trations  presented  in  the  International  Exhibition,  to  omit 
mention  of  some  very  striking  erections  in  the  gardens. 
The  pavilion  of  the  Emperor  claims  the  first  place ;  and 
although  it  must  be  considered  as  a  species  of  advertise¬ 
ment  for  those  parties  who  have  contributed  the  elements 
of  which  it  is  composed,  yet  in  point  of  design,  decorative 
treatment,  and  arrangement,  it  must  be  confessed  to  be  a 
very  refined  instance  of  French  taste.  Next  to  this  must 
be  mentioned  the  Turkish  mosques,  kiosks,  and  baths 
designed  by  Leon  Purrillee,  and  drawn  by  M.  Eyere.  They 
are  distinct  buildings,  partly  composed  of  materials,  as 
coloured-glass  windows,  encaustic  tiling,  as  also  of  rugs, 
carpets,  and  fountains,  brought  from  Turkey,  and  put 
together,  with  French  supplementary  additions,  in  perfect 
harmony  of  taste  as  to  form  and  colour.  Of  the  like  class 
is  the  Tunisian  pavilion,  cleverly  carried  out,  and  interest¬ 
ing  as  showing  the  conformity  of  the  present  usages  and 
distribution  with  those  of  an  antique  Pompeian  house. 
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There  is  also  a  Cairo  Salamlik,  very  complete  and  striking 
in  its  coloured  treatment,  with  its  occupants  of  various  on  archi- 
trades  at  work — a  living  illustration  of  one  of  their  khans.  TdSS?nsL 
The  temple  and  the  other  erection  in  the  character  of  the  models. 
antique  Egyptian  buildings  are  of  no  value  as  types  or  •  — 
models,  the  columns  of  the  temple  being  shortened  one- 
third  of  their  height,  and  the  various  hieroglyphic  sculptures 
being  strangely  mixed  of  various  dynasties  and  epochs,  and 
the  ceilings  at  total  variance  with  the  antique  construc¬ 
tion. 

The  wooden  chalets  or  houses  of  Switzerland,  Norway, 

Sweden,  and  Russia  are  characteristically  rendered,  and 
consequently  they  are  very  effective,  as  embodying  the 
distinct  nationalities  in  their  treatment  of  the  wooden  logs, 
the  projecting  balconies  and  roofs,  the  gracefully  perforated 
boarding  and  simply  carved  timbers,  in  all  which  circum¬ 
stances  the  Swiss  taste  distances  in  refinement  that  of  the 
Northerns. 


' 
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The  art  of  engraving  in  the  present  day  is  principally 
exercised  for  the  purpose  of  transcribing  pictures  from  can¬ 
vas  to  copper,  steel,  wood,  or  stone ;  and  so  multiplying  the 
design,  which  is  necessarily  unique  and  can  only  be  possessed 
by  one,  and  bringing  its  copy  or  reproduction  within  the 
means  and  reach  of  the  many. 

In  other  times,  painters  and  designers  were  wont  to  stamp 
their  thoughts  at  first  hand  on  the  plate,  or  at  most  to  re¬ 
produce  upon  it  a  design,  which  was  then  thrown  aside  or 
destroyed.  The  copper  plate  was  their  toy  or  distraction 
in  the  intervals  of  heavier  work  ;  while  it  sometimes  served 
them  as  a  field  of  study  for  more  important  compositions. 

The  sketches  thus  made  by  the  great  painters  of  the 
seventeenth  century  remain  to  us,  a  most  valuable  legacy, 
and  a  striking  proof  of  their  facility  in  recording  the 
impressions  of  the  moment.  Many  anecdotes  are  told  which 
illustrate  the  rapidity  with  which  many  of  these  etchings 
were  made.  In  one  of  them  it  is  recounted  that  Rem¬ 
brandt  was  one  day  dining  with  his  friend  and  patron, 
the  Burgomaster  Six,  when  the  latter  had  occasion  to  send 
his  servant  out  of  the  room,  to  fetch  the  missing  mustard- 
pot.  Rembrandt,  laughing  at  the  proverbial  slowness  of 
Dutch  servants,  offered  to  make  an  entire  etching  on  the 
spot  before  the  fellow’s  return,  which  he  actually  accom¬ 
plished.  We  possess  the  result  of  this  extraordinary  tour  de 
force,  in  the  shape  of  a  slight  etching  of  the  view  from  the 
open  window,  at  which  the  two  friends  were  seated.  The 
print  still  goes  by  the  name  of  “  Six's  Bridge,”  there  being  a 
bridge  over  a  small  stream  in  the  landscape. 

The  prints  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867 
belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  first-named  class ;  they  are 
chiefly  transcripts  of  pictures  already  familiar  to  the  public. 

Few  of  them  are  original  designs,  intended  for  the  copper 
alone,  except  in  the  case  of  the  eaux  fortes,  or  etchings, 
which  form  a  separate  class. 

W  e  shall  naturally  commence  our  notice  by  examining  Prance, 
the  prints  belonging  to  the  French  school,  as  coming  first  in  Pnnts> 
the  official  catalogue,  and  as  being  most  important  in  number. 

In  this  school  we  are  chiefly  struck  by  the  excess  of  finish 
bestowed  upon  the  engraving,  and  by  the  thought  and  pains 
given  to  the  more  mechanical  parts  of  the  work  ;  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  give  us  the  utmost  perfection  of  soft  flowing 
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lines,  which  follow  each  other  in  unbroken  regularity  oyer 
the  objects  and  forms  represented,  and  too  often  to  give  us 
nothing  more  than  this,  as  judged  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view.  It  is  an  exaggeration,  a  working  out  to  excess,  of  the 
beautiful  style  of  the  old  French  school— the  style  of 
Edelinck,  of  Nanteuil,  of  the  Poillys,  and  Van  Schuppen — ■ 
without  many  of  their  beauties  and  merits.  Force  and 
chiaroscuro,  so  strong  in  Edelinck,  are  now  too  much  for¬ 
gotten  and  sacrificed,  in  exchange  for  more  polish  and  finesse. 
Large  plates  are  covered  with  minute  work,  very  beautiful  in 
itself,  as  showing  the  extent  to  which  mechanical  difficulties 
are  overcome  by  the  modern  proficient  in  the  art,  but  too 
often  wholly  wanting  in  the  spirit,  colour,  tone,  and  truth, 
which  should  distinguish  a  fine  print.  The  broad  effects  of 
the  original  picture  are  too  often  neglected,  in  the  attempt  to 
attain  that  beauty  of  line  and  smooth  regularity  of  surface, 
which  boast  an  entire  freedom  from  all  merely  mechanical 
defects. 

It  needs  no  time  or  argument  to  show  how  fatal  must  be 
this  negligence  in  the  case  of  pictures  by  the  best  old  masters, 
translated  on  modem  copper ;  however  successful  may  be  the 
copies  of  slighter  and  more  recent  paintings,  which  do  not 
always  need  the  same  breadth  of  tone  and  colour  in  order  to 
be  faithful  transcripts. 

The  truth  of  this  will  strike  the  visitor  most  forcibly  in 
comparing  the  attempts  at  copying  Correggio,  Raphael, 
Titian,  and  Murillo,  with  the  prints  after  Meissonier  and 
other  artists  of  the  day,  many  of  which  leave  little  to  be 
desired.  The  careful  precision  of  Meissonier,  for  example, 
is  well  imitated  by  Messrs.  Carey  and  Blanchard.  The 
former  (M.  Charles  P.  A.  Carey),  a  pupil  of  Tony  J ohannot, 
exhibits  an  engraving  of  Meissonier’s  “  L’Audience,”  most 
carefully  rendered,  and  a  clever  etching  of  “  La  Lecture,” 
by  the  same  painter  ;  both  of  which  show  uncommon  merit. 
Auguste  Blanchard  has  a  print  after  his  ■  ■  Chessplayers/' 
which  is  also  admirable  in  its  way.  The  effect  of  light,  the 
expression  of  the  faces  of  the  players,  the  texture  of  their 
dress,  of  the  table,  floor,  &c.  are  given  to  perfection.  The 
engraver  is  not  so  successful  with  his  “  Jupiter  and  Antiope” 
after  Correggio,  the  famous  picture  in  the  Louvre,  although 
there  are  some  merits  in  the  print,  which  nearly  raise  it  to 
the  first  rank  in  the  gallery.  It  is  remarkable  for  careful 
drawing,  and  for  the  happy  manner  in  which  the  flesh,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  sleeping  figure  of  Antiope,  is  rendered ;  and  it 
certainly  has  more  warmth  of  colouring  than  most  of  the 
prints  around  it,  although  in  that  respect  it  falls  far  short  of 
the  great  original.  It  shows,  however,  great  delicacy  of 
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handling,  and  the  forms  are  well  rounded  and  modelled. 
There  are  not  many  better  prints  after  old  masters  in  the 
Exhibition  than  this.  The  same  engraver  has  a  print  after 
Frith’s  Derby  Day,”  which  is  a  good  and  careful  copy  of  a 
singularly  popular  painting.  Here  he  has  had  to  struggle 
against  too  great  odds  in  the  shape  of  a  large,  disjointed  com¬ 
position,  without  any  apparent  arrangement,  wanting  in 
colour,  and  in  which  the  interest  is  spread  over  a  number  of 
separate  and  unconnected  groups.  The  utmost  that  the  en¬ 
graver  could  accomplish  would  be  to  recall  the  picture  to  those 
who  had  ever  seen  and  admired  it ;  and  this  he  has  probably 
done.  Judged  by  itself,  the  print  is  weak  and  ineffective. 

Louis  Pierre  Henriquel  Dupont,  the  pupil  of  Pierre 
Guerin  and  of  Bervic,  exhibits  several  prints  which  deserve 
special  attention.  His  portrait  of  Ary  Scheffer,  after 
Benouville,  is  striking,  though  very  slight.  It  is  a  half- 
length  sketch  of  the  artist — a  fine  head,  whose  eye  seems 
fixed  on  some  model  which  the  painter  is  transferring  to  can¬ 
vas.  The  effect  is  rather  marred  by  too  much  detail  of  dress 
and  accessories  in  the  lower  part  of  the  subject.  The  picture 
of  General  Lariboissiere  and  his  son,  after  Gros,  is  well  and 
carefully  engraved,  though  open  to  some  criticism  of  the 
same  kind.  The  eye  is  too  much  caught  and  diverted  from 
the  principal  heads  by  the  details  of  the  foreground,  which 
are  made  too  prominent.  His  copy  of  P.  Delaroche’s  picture 
of  Moses  is  already  familiar  to  the  public,  and  is  highly 
finished,  almost  to  a  fault.  His  finest  print  is  certainly  the 
“  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine/’  after  Correggio,  which  is 
really  charming  in  many  respects  ;  it  possesses  a  sweetness 
which  will  strike  everyone  at  first  sight.  The  engraving 
shows  a  wonderful  perfection  of  drawing,  combined  with 
tenderness  and  beauty  of  execution.  The  flesh  is  well 
rendered,  and  the  expression  and  manner  of  Correggio  are 
caught  to  some  degree.  There  is  much  softness  and  some 
colour,  and  the  distance  is  given  with  great  delicacy.  A 
little  more  force  and  colour,  with  less  attention  to  mere 
beauty  of  line, — greater  boldness,  at  the  expense  even  of  some 
delicacy, — would  have  removed  the  defect  of  weakness  and  a 
patchy  look  in  some  parts  of  the  plate,  owing  to  the  lights 
being  broken  up  and  too  much  scattered,  and  would  have 
made  it  one  of  almost  first-rate  excellence.  As  it  is,  it  must 
rank  among  the  best  in  the  room. 

Leopold  Massard  has  two  prints  of  merit  in  the  same 
room — the  “  Crowning  with  Thorns,”  after  Titian’s  picture 
in  the  Louvre,  and  the  “  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,”  after 
Murillo.  In  both  there  is  spirit,  and  an  attempt  to  give 
colour  which  is  not  altogether  unsuccessful.  The  latter 
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picture  is  the  subject  of  a  larger  print  by  Acliille  Louis 
Martinet,  a  pupil  of  the  distinguished  engraver,  Forster ; 
this  is  a  work  which  possesses  some  striking  beauties.  It  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  best  of  the  French  school,  giving  much 
of  the  manner  of  Murillo  as  well  as  his  colouring.  The  com¬ 
position  is  well  preserved,  and  the  tone  of  the  whole  print  is 
very  pleasing.  This  engraver  exhibits  also  a  copy  of  M. 
Gallait’s  picture,  “  The  Last  Honours  Paid  to  Counts 
Egmont  and  Horn,”  which  is  striking  and  faithful,  but  not 
of  so  high  a  quality  as  the  last-named  print.  It  is  too  hard 
and  cold,  the  bright  lights  and  deepest  shadows  being  too 
sharply  contrasted,  without  enough  of  half  tints  to  soften  the 
effect. 

Gustave  Nicholas  Bertinot,  a  pupil  of  M.  Martinet,  shows 
several  good  engravings.  First  stands  a  portrait  of  Yan  Dyck, 
the  oval  frame  of  wThieh  recalls  the  times  and  style  of  Nanteuil 
and  his  pupils,  when  the  French  school  ranked  very  high  in 
portrait-engraving.  This  is  a  copy  of  the  picture  by  Yan  Dyck 
himself  in  the  Louvre,  and  is  beautifully  engraved  ;  although 
not  coming  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence  established  by 
the  works  of  the  great  engravers  of  the  French  school  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  But  it  is  a  delicate  and  truthful  por¬ 
trait  of  the  painter,  full  of  sweetness  and  grace.  The 
portrait  of  Alexander  YII.,  after  Yelasquez,  engraved  from 
the  picture  at  Rome,  is  also  very  good,  giving  much  of  the 
painter’s  manner.  We  must  also  notice  his“Yierge  aux 
Donataires'’  after  Yan  Dyck’s  picture  in  the  Louvre;  and 
“  The  Daughter  of  Herodias  with  the  Head  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,’’  after  Luini’s  picture  in  the  same  gallery.  The 
latter  print  is  more  open  to  the  reproach  of  mechanical  exe¬ 
cution  than  the  others,  though  none  of  Bertinot’s  are  entirely 
free  from  that  bright  and  glittering  effect  which  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing  feature  and  fault  of  the  modern  French  school  of 
engraving.  In  the  “  Yierge  aux  Donataires  ”  there  is  great 
merit,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  the  kneeling  figures  to 
the  right,  the  “  donataires  ”  themselves,  and  in  the  heads  of 
the  Yirgin  and  Child.  The  drawing  of  some  parts  is  question¬ 
able,  but  the  effect  is  on  the  whole  very  pleasing. 

In  Jean  Baptist  Danguin,  of  Lyons,  we  have  another  of 
those  artists  who  carry  the  art  of  engraving  to  a  perfection 
of  finesse  and  delicacy,  which  is  perhaps  excessive,  and  there¬ 
fore  faulty.  His  portraits  of  Louis  XYIL,  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  and  of  Henri  I.  de  Bourbon, 
Prince  de  Conde,  after  a  drawing  of  the  sixteenth  century 
in  the  collection  of  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  are  highly 
finished  to  a  point  which  exceeds,  w7hile  it  reminds  one  of  the 
delicate  style  of  Yan  Schuppen  and  his  cotemporaries.  His 
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“  Idylle/'  after  M.  Bouguereau,  shows  the  defect  and  the  MA^g-ATTi 
failure  of  such  a  style,  carried  to  excess,  when  it  attempts  ox 
to  handle  larger  subjects.  and  litho- 

We  have  endeavoured  to  draw  attention  to  the  prints  most  GBAFHY« 
deserving  of  notice  among  the  examples  exhibited  in  this 
school  of  engraving,  rather  dwelling  on  their  merits  than  on  engraving, 
their  faults — rather  trying  to  show  in  what  they  excel  than 
in  what  they  fall  short  of  the  standard  of  excellence — and  in 
what  they  give  reason  for  hoping  some  better  future  for  this 
poor  fallen  art,  than  in  what  they  drive  us  to  despair  of  its 
ever  being:  revived.  The  same  faults  are  common  to  most  of 
the  engravers  of  this  French  school  :  they  have  not  all  the 
same  merits.  Tenderness,  delicacy,  and  finish  are  more 
common  among  them  than  force,  vigour,  and  colour.  We 
shall  find  greater  excellence  in  their  eciux-fortes,  the  work  of  Etchings, 
the  free  needle  on  the  copper.  We  owe  to  the  artists  of 
France  chiefly  the  renaissance  of  this  charming  art ;  and 
among  her  best  painters  and  designers  we  therefore  look  for 
and  find,  with  few  exceptions,  its  most  distinguished  masters. 
Bracquemond,  Meryon,  Daubigny,  Jacquemard,  and  others, 
are  almost  without  a  rival  among;  English  artists  ;  elsewhere 
they  have  certainly  none.  Blanchard  has  one  very  pleasing  Blanchard, 
etching,  after  Meissonier,  already  mentioned — <e  La  Lecture/’ 
good  in  tone  and  faithful  to  his  model,  but  somewhat  too 
careful  and  highly  finished  for  a  first-rate  etching.  Some 
parts  of  it  look  like  the  work  of  the  burin.  Another 
engraver,  Leopold  Flameng,  exhibits  several  prints,  one  of  Eiameng. 
which  is  an  etching  of  some  merit — “  Marino  Faliero,”  after 
Eugene  Delacroix.  He  seems  to  have  sought  to  produce  a 
Bembrantesque  tone,  which  is  not  without  its  effect. 

The  eccentric  Charles  Meryon,  an  officer  in  the  French  navy,  Meryon. 
who  is  said  to  have  died  lately,  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  French  etchers.  He  has  sent  four  views  of 
Paris  only,  all  of  which  are  admirable,  especially  the  one 
which  gives  a  peep  from  the  windows  of  a  gallery  or  triforium 
of  hi  otre  Dame.  This  is  a  most  striking  little  print,  full  of 
light  and  air  and  brilliance,  with  the  jackdaws  flying  in  and 
out  among  the  columns.  It  would  be  only  too  easy  to  dilate 
on  its  beauties,  and  also  on  those  of  its  companions  in  the 
same  frame.  We  only  regret  that  this  excellent  artist  has 
not  sent  more  examples  of  his  work,  which  is  so  good  and 
spirited. 

Fdlix  Bracquemond,  a  painter  and  pupil  of  J.  Guichard,  Bracque- 
exhibits  but  one  etching — the  portrait  of  Erasmus,  after  the  mond' 
painting  by  Holbein,  in  the  Louvre.  It  is,  however,  a  very 
sufficient  example  of  his  art,  for  there  is  not  a  finer  portrait 
than  this  in  the  gallery.  The  artist  has  felt  all  the  beauty 
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of  the  picture  before  him,  and  has  transferred,  not  the  out¬ 
line,  but  the  very  spirit  of  it,  to  the  plate  under  his  hand. 
The  work  in  this  etching  is  as  delicate  and  harmonious,  and 
the  tone  as  quiet  and  mellow,  as  could  be  desired  in  a  print 
after  Holbein.  We  can  only  wish  the  etcher  had  given  us  also 
some  design  of  his  own,  treated  in  similarly  perfect  fashion. 

Jules  Ferdinand  Jacquemard  exhibits  several  etchings  of 


great  merit.  One  of  these  is  a  subject  after  Yan  der  Meer, 
“ A  Soldier  and  Laughing;  Girl”  —  which  is 


effect  of  sunlight  shining  through  an 
pair,  who  are  seated  at  a  table,  the 

little 


of  Delft 

capitally  rendered,  an 
open  window  on  the 

soldier  in  shadow,  with  his  back  to  us.  There  is 
crudeness  in  the  effect  of  light ;  and  the  girl’s  figure  appears 
too  small  in  comparison  with  the  soldier,  from  whom  she  is 
only  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  distant,  owing  to  a  want  of  aerial  per¬ 
spective.  The  other  prints  by  this  artist  are  all  representations 
of  cups,  and  vases,  and  mirrors,  of  bronze,  crystal,  or  repousse 
work,  which  it  is  difficult  to  praise  too  much.  We  must 
point  out,  especially,  a  cup  of  cristal  de  roche  (956),  which  is 
as  transparent  as  the  object  represented  ;  and  a  drageoir  of 
jasper  and  a  cup  of  lapis  lazuli,  which  are  equally  admirable. 
He  sends  also  etchings  of  the  three  vases  of  Suger,  Abbot  of 
Saint  Denis,  twelfth- century  work  —  all  wonderfully  deli¬ 
cate  and  beautiful  in  execution.  We  can  only  repeat  the 
same  praise  for  his  pistol  of  chased  iron  and  ivory,  his  tripod 
of  bronze  and  jasper,  and  his  mirror  of  repousse  iron.  They 
are  all  excellent  as  representations  of  various  texture  and 

Li&vre.  workmanship.  The  similar  etchings  (966),  by  Edouard 
Lievre,  are  also  of  considerable  merit ;  but  are  of  a  more 
mechanical  kind.  He  gives  us  pistols,  and  vases,  and  the 
christening  bowl  of  Saint  Louis,  preserved  in  the  Louvre, 
and  other  objects  etched  for  his  work  on  the  “  Collections 
Celebres  d’CEuvres  d’ Art  ”  with  great  spirit  and  a  fine  point. 

Daubigny.  Charles  Francois  Daubigny,  the  pupil  of  his  father  and  of  P. 

Delaroche,  and  perhaps  the  first  landscape-painter  of  France, 
has  sent  several  etchings,  many  of  which  deserve  the  highest 
praise.  The  most  important  of  these  is  his  “  Buisson,”  after 
Buysdael  (924),  a  print  of  charming  tone  and  colour.  The 
middle  of  the  subject  is  taken  up  by  a  mass  of  wild  and 
stunted  trees,  to  the  left  are  a  few  houses,  and  a  man,  with 
some  dogs,  is  following  a  road  on  the  right.  There  is  a  power 
and  colouring  in  this  etching  that  recalls  the  works  of  our 
own  Woollett,  while  it  preserves  completely  the  spirit  of  an 
original  work.  He  exhibits  also  a  frame  (923),  containing 
eight  landscapes  from  nature  ;  and  another  large  print,  “  Le 
Gue,”  published  by  the  Societd  des  Aquafortistes,  which  are 
all  extremely  good.  The  latter  is  a  study  of  cattle  entering 
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a  stream,  followed  by  their  cowherd.  It  breathes  an  air  of 
quiet  repose  and  evening  stillness,  which  reminds  one  of  the 
similar  scenes  so  often  painted  and  etched  by  Claude  de 
Lorraine.  These  etchings  just  numerated  are  worthy  of  the 
hand  of  M.  Daubigny,  and  will  certainly  not  escape  the  notice 
of  English  admirers  of  landscape. 

Charles  Emile  Jacque  sends  fifteen  etchings  (954)  of  sheep 
and  other  rural  subjects,  which  are  very  clever.  Three  rats, 
caught  by  their  heads  in  a  trap,  are  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  best  of  these,  in  which  the  contortions  of  their  little 
furry  bodies  in  the  death-struggle  indicate  a  moral  which  is 
more  clearly  enforced  in  the  verses  below : — 

“  Ce  spectacle  effrayant  doit  apprendre  aux  gloutons, 

A  mettre  en  leurs  plaisirs  tin  peu  plus  de  prudence, 

A  table  comme  au  lit,  au  lit  comme  a  la  danse, 

S’ils  redoutent  le  sort  de  ces  pauvres  ratons,” 

Another  of  these  little  prints,  all  of  which  are  full  of  the 
life  and  air  of  the  country,  reminds  one  of  some  charming 
etching  by  Berghem  or  Paul  Potter.  A  cow  is  seen  raising 
its  nose  lazily  to  the  horizon  ;  a  girl  is  leaning  on  a  stick, 
near  to  another  girl,  who  is  lying  on  the  grass  and  feeding 
some  young  birds  in  a  nest,  while  a  few  more  cows  are 
browsing  quietly  a  little  further  off.  Such  are  the  simple 
objects  which  are  combined  to  form  one  of  these  pretty  little 
prints ;  but  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  quiet,  sunny,  country 
life  about  the  scene  which  is  difficult  to  define  and  analyse, 
but  which  gives  an  indescribable  charm  to  the  etching.  In 
another  of  these  a  girl  is  sitting  and  conversing  with  a  young 
shepherd  on  a  bank  in  a  woodland,  surrounded  by  his  flock, 
who  are  quietly  cropping  the  grass  at  their  feet.  His  dog 
stands  sentinel,  as  if  to  warn  them  of  the  approach  of  any 
intruder.  Everything  is  still,  and  bright,  and  happy  round 
the  pair,  who  seem  to  notice  nothing  beyond  each  other.  It 
is  an  ordinary  scene,  made  up  of  common  materials,  and  the 
poetry  of  it  is  homely  and  the  theme  trite  enough ;  but  it 
glows  with  a  warmth  and  feeling  which  the  artist  has  con¬ 
trived  to  breathe  into  it,  and  which  we  cannot  analyse. 

A  long  and  rambling  kind  of  cottage,  with  farm  buildings  ; 
a  forge  with  horses,  which  are  being  shod  by  the  village 
smith ;  a  flock  of  sheep  being  driven  to  the  meadows ,  such 
are  others  of  the  subjects  treated  by  M.  Jacque,  and  all  with 
the  same  felicity.  His  works  are  on  a  small  scale,  and  may 
appear  slight  to  a  careless  visitor,  or,  perhaps  more  probably, 
may  entirely  escape  attention;  but  they  are  full  of  poetry 
and  talent,  and  we  should  be  in  fault  if  we  did  not  point 
them  out  among  the  best  etchings. 

Maxime  Lalanne  sends  two  frames,  one  of  which  contains 
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eighteen  etchings  of  landscapes,  evidently  from  nature.  The 
other  contains  a  large  and  more  important  work — a  view 
taken  from  the  Pont  St.  Michel,  published  by  the  Societe  des 
Aquafortistes.  This  is  of  very  high  quality,  as  well  as  the 
smaller  etchings ;  and  they  all  show  a  great  familiarity  with 
the  etching-needle  and  a  mastery  of  the  art.  Many  of  the 
small  views  (959)  are  very  charming,  and  the  treatment  of 
the  houses,  churches,  &c.  in  the  river- view  (960)  is  most 
picturesque. 

Jules  Jacques  Veyrassat  sends  three  etchings,  all  after 
paintings  by  M.  Bida  (1019).  The  weakest  of  the  three  is 
“  The  Daughter  of  Herodias,”  but  for  this  the  original  must 
partly  bear  the  blame.  The  “  Jew  Praying  ”  is  remarkable 
for  its  careful  and  delicate  execution  and  the  great  effect  of 
chiaroscuro ;  a  stream  of  sunshine  pours  in  through  an  open 
casement  on  the  kneeling  figure.,  lighting  up  the  principal 
part  of  the  composition,  while  the  rest  is  left  in  deep  shadow. 
The  third  subject  is  a  St.  Peter,  and  approaches  the  last  in 
excellence. 

Adolphe  Potemont  exhibits  a  frame  of  etchings,  which 
consist  of  two  copies  of  paintings  exhibited  in  the  salons  of 
1865  and  1866,  and  several  views  of  ancient  Paris.  The 
latter  are  extremely  clever  studies  of  tortuous  alleys  and  cut¬ 
throat  cuts  de  sac,  which  makes  one  shudder  to  look  on,  and 
think  of  the  stories  of  midnight,  or  sometimes  even  mid-day, 
purse-snatching,  and  affrays,  and  murders,  which  belong  to 
each  of  these  perilous  passes  of  the  old  city.  One  almost 
reads  such  tales  on  the  features  of  the  street-portraits  that 
we  see  here,  etched  by  the  hand  of  M.  Potdmont. 

Octave  de  Rochebrune  gives  us  some  large,  bold  etchings 
of  architectural  subjects,  which  we  must  not  omit  to  men¬ 
tion.  His  view  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  is  a  wonderful 
print,  as  faithful  as  a  photograph,  and  equally  full  of  detail, 
while  preserving  the  greatest  boldness  and  force  and  an 
admirable  colour.  It  is  not  treated  in  so  picturesque  a 
manner,  however,  as  its  companion,  the  “  Interior  of  the 
Chateau  de  Blois which  is  a  fine  bold  picture,  though  no 
lesse  laborate  and  truthful  in  details  than  the  view  of  Notre 
Dame.  The  two  fa9ades  ot  the  Chateau  d’Ecouen  are  given 
with  almost  equal  excellence  of  execution  and  artistic  effect.  It 
is  uncommon  to  see  large  subjects  of  this  kind  so  admirably 
treated. 

In  woodcuts  the  French  do  not  exhibit  many  specimens. 
Alfred  Sargent  has  a  frame  of  six  which  are  very  good  (1007). 
La  Rjukandfoss,  Norway,  is  a  fine  view  after  Gustave  Dore, 
of  a  grand  cascade  and  mountain  gorge,  where  a  river  falling 
from  pine-clad  heights  comes  tumbling  down  among  rocks 
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and  cliffs,  slippery  with  foam  and  spray;  and  his  Old  Shepherd,  Mr. 

from  a  drawing  of  M.  Pauquet  after  Decamps,  is  also  very  0h- 

good.  He  shows  a  spring  in  a  forest,  with  a  drinking  deer, 
which  is  full  of  poetry,  after  a  drawing  of  M.  K.  Bodmer ;  qhaphy. 
and  a  windmill,  after  Troyon,  which  is  charming,  with  a 
clever  effect  of  light,  against  which  the  mill  comes  out  dark 
but  sharply  defined.  His  Bas-Breau,  in  the  forest  of 
Fontainebleau,  from  another  drawing  of  M.  K.  Bodmer, 
shows  his  power  of  treating  trees :  the  view  is  one  of  those 
lovely  bits  of  forest  scenery,  which  may  be  seen  near 
Fontainebleau,  and  is  very  cleverly  executed.  M.  Sargent’s 
strong  point  evidently  lies  in  his  power  of  indicating  foliage, 
which  is  particularly  remarkable  in  the  last  print. 

Louis  Dumont  is  another  artist  who  engraves  Gustave  Dumont. 
Dore’s  designs  on  wood ;  probably  they  are  actually  drawn 
by  the  latter  on  the  blocks,  on  which  M.  Dumont  afterwards 
operates.  He  gives  us  four  of  these  ;  two  from  the  ct  Inferno  ” 
of  Dante,  and  two  from  the  cc  Sainte  Bible.”  They  all  show 
admirable  work,  and  a  complete  mastery  over  the  difficult 
material  on  which  they  are  cut.  The  trees  are  very  well 
executed  in  the  forest  scene  which  forms  one  of  the  Bible 
subjects  (933). 

M.  Charles  Jules  Bobert  exhibits  three  portraits  (989),  Robert, 
which  possess  considerable  merit :  they  represent  MM. 

Thiers,  Jules  Janin,  and  Emile  Augier. 

FranQois  Pierdon  sends  two  woodcuts,  of  which Morning  ”  Pierdon. 
(984),  after  a  picture  of  his  own,  is  delicate  and  pleasing  : 
he  has  succeeded  very  well  in  giving  the  effect  of  early  day¬ 
light,  and  the  composition  is  pretty  and  cheerful. 

We  must  now  leave  the  French  school,  which  is  certainly 
in  many  respects  at  the  head  of  the  art  of  engraving  in  the 
present  day  :  we  leave  it  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
many  strong  points  of  excellence  which  it  can  boast,  and 
with  a  regret  that  it  does  not  at  the  same  time  possess  some 
of  those  valuable  qualities  which  we  have  named  earlier  in 
the  present  notice,  and  which,  with  greater  purity  of  design, 
would  render  its  works  entirely  worthy  of  the  highest 
admiration.  It  only  remains  to  describe  the  department  of 
lithography,  as  practised  by  French  engravers  on  stone,  Litho- 
before  taking  leave  finally  of  their  school ;  but  our  space  ftraphy* 
will  not  allow  us  to  do  more  than  enumerate  a  few  of  the 
best  works  in  this  style.  The  Temptation  of  Saint 
ee  Anthony  ”  (1027),  by  Achille  Gilbert,  after  M.  Tas- 
saert,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
French  in  this  branch  of  art;  as  is  also  “Le  Sommeil  ” 

(1024),  after  Dubufe,  by  Auguste  Charles  Lemoine.  The 
latter  is  rather  faulty  in  drawing  in  some  parts,  but  is 
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otherwise  admirable  as  a  lithograph.  We  may  apply  even 
more  praise  to  the  copy  of  Rembrandt's  “  Ronde  de  Nuit,” 
by  M.  Adolphe  Mouilleron  (1036),  the  picture  at  Amster¬ 
dam,  which  is  admirably  given  on  stone  in  the  present 
instance.  We  must  also  mention  the  copy  of  M.  Vetter's 
picture  by  M.  Claude  Thielley  (1041),  which  is  very 
cleverly  executed ;  and  with  that  we  must  close  our  notice 
of  this  kind  of  engraving.  We  can  only  wish  that  our 
English  school  would  imitate  and  strive  to  surpass  the 
French  in  this  branch.  At  present  we  are  some  way  behind 
our  neighbours  in  lithography. 

There  remain  to  be  noticed  but  few  works  from  any  other 
country  but  our  own  ;  we  shall  therefore  postpone  the 
description  of  them  till  we  have  reviewed  all  that  are 
exhibited  by  British  artists,  as  the  latter  are  the  most 
important  and  numerous,  and  appear  side  by  side  with  the 
French  in  the  Exhibition  building.  We  shall  find  very 
different  faults,  as  well  as  virtues,  in  the  prints  to  which  we 
are  now  turning,  from  those  which  we  have  found  in  the 
works  we  have  before  examined.  In  pure  line-engraving 
we  have  not  so  many  ambitious  examples  as  are  shown  in 
the  French  room  ;  and  in  those  which  we  have  we  find  more 
attempt  at  conveying  the  idea  of  colour,  and  a  greater 
amount  of  vigour  than  can  be  attributed  to  most  of  the 


French  prints ;  while  the  latter  exceed  them  in  point  of 
finish  and  delicacy,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  the  beauty 
and  (when  exaggerated)  the  defect  of  their  style.  The 
English  engravers  are  content,  generally  speaking,  to  copy 
their  subject-picture  in  the  maniere  noire ,  which  has  become 
synonymous  abroad  with  the  expression  “  maniere  Anglaise 
or  in  the  cc  mixed  manner,”  which  has  found  its  place  in 
modern  art  as  the  useful  drudge,  the  maid  of  all  work, 
whose  office  it  is  to  disperse,  among  the  unpractised  pur¬ 
chasers  of  such  commodities,  the  engraved  copies  of  popular 
pictures,  whose  production  is  the  result  simply  of  commercial 
speculation.  These  prints  are  now  easily  manufactured  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  at  a  cost  of  so  much  per 
square  foot  ;  and  furnish  a  comfortable  income  to  the 
ingenious  publisher,  who  knows  exactly  how  to  pander  to 
popular  taste  and  uneducated  ideas  of  art,  more  often  leading 
in  a  wrong  direction  than  striving  to  educate  and  improve 
the  taste  of  his  customers.  This  is  the  bane  and  the  reproach 
of  the  British  school  of  engravers,  as  must  always  be  the 
case  in  every  school  as  often  as  art  is  pursued  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  making  money ;  but  the  fault  lies  chiefly  with 
the  public  themselves,  and  with  those  who  supply  them  with 
the  apparently  elaborate  cc  engravings  ”  in  gilt  frames,  which 
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cover  so  many  walls  in  the  houses  of  well-to-do  and  other¬ 
wise  intelligent  people ;  and  not  with  the  artist,  who  may  be 
forced,  by  want  of  bread  itself,  to  work  in  this  way  to  the 
order  of  the  publisher  who  employs  him.  There  appears  to 
be  no  remedy  for  such  a  falling-off  in  a  noble  branch  of  art, 
except  improvement  in  public  taste — the  work  of  time,  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  the  struggles  of  some  few  independent 
artists  who  may  from  time  to  time  appear,  and  attempt  to 
produce  something  better  than  what  the  market  requires. 
Let  us  hope  that  some  such  change  may  soon  arrive. 

The  most  important  among  the  works  of  the  burin 
exhibited  in  the  English  school  is  the  “  Raising  of  Lazarus  ” 
(6),  after  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  engraved  by  Mr.  George 
T.  Doo,  R.A., — a  print  on  which  he  is  said  to  have  been 
occupied  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 
We  cannot  but  admire  the  indefatigable  toil  of  a  man, 
capable  of  earning  a  competence  by  producing  ordinary 
works  suitable  to  the  quick  demand  of  the  market,  who  will 
devote  himself  in  this  way,  and  for  such  a  length  of  time,  to 
one  great  picture,  and  make  it  the  principal  object  of  his 
last  and  most  ambitious  labours.  He  is  said  to  have  made 
careful  studies  from  nature,  as  well  as  from  his  original 
picture,  for  every  part  of  this  large  plate  ;  and  the  result 
bears  testimony  to  the  conscientious  work  bestowed  upon  it. 
The  greatest  care,  and  the  most  attentive  and  patient  labour, 
are  evident  in  every  portion.  The  success  of  these,  however, 
is  marred  by  the  too  formal  arrangement  of  the  lines,  which 
produces  the  effect  which  is  technically  known  as  “  grin- 
fC  ning  ”  in  some  places ;  and  by  the  want  of  distance,  the 
flat,  cold,  white  colouring,  and  the  incorrect  rendering  of  the 
features  and  expressions  of  many  of  the  principal  heads. 
These  faults  make  the  print  an  unsatisfactory  translation  of 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  glowing  pictures  which  we  possess, 
and  cannot  be  overlooked,  however  much  we  must  commend 
the  persevering  endeavour  to  keep  alive  the  old  traditions  of 
line-engraving,  of  which  this  work  is  the  result.  Mr.  Doo 
also  exhibits  his  copy  of  Ary  Scheffer’s  picture  of  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  and  St.  Monicas  (6a),  which  is  familiar  to  the  public, 
and  is  remarkable  as  a  delicate  and  faithful  reproduction  of 
the  original. 

Mr.  T.  O.  BarlowT  shows  several  prints,  of  which  the  copy 
of  Henriette  Browne's  “  Soeurs  de  Charitd  ”  (2a)  attracts 
most  notice,  as  a  pleasing  copy  in  mezzotint  of  a  clever 
picture,  though  not  quite  good  enough  for  its  original. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Atkinson  shows  “  The  Black  Brunswicker,” 
after  Millais  (1),  in  mezzotint,  or  maniere  noire ,  in  which  he 
has  well  translated  his  model.  The  satin  dress  is  as  well 
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expressed  as  in  the  picture,  every  crease  and  glossy  fold 
appearing  as  naturally  as  if  one  were  looking  at  the  work  of 
the  silkworm  and  loom,  and  not  of  the  graver.  The  whole 
story,  as  told  in  the  faces  of  the  actors,  loses  nothing  in 
leaving  canvas  for  copper. 

Mr.  S.  Cousins,  R.A.,  exhibits  several  prints  in  mezzotint, 
after  popular  painters.  His  “  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream” 
(4a),  after  Landseer,  is  already  well  known,  and  possesses 
much  merit;  as  also  his  ‘‘Louis  XVI.,”  after  E.  M.  Ward 
(4) ;  his  “  From  Dawn  to  Sunset,”  after  T.  Eaed  (4b);  his 
“  Order  of  Release,”  after  Millais  (4c) ;  and  “  Saved,”  after 
Landseer  (4d).  But  his  best  is  certainly  the  ec  Maid  and  the 
?c  Magpie,”  after  Landseer  (4e),  in  which  there  is  much  to 
admire;  the  drawing,  modelling,  and  colour  of  the  original 
are  quite  adequately  given  in  the  print. 

Mr.  Thomas  Landseer  is  an  engraver  who  commands  our 
respect  by  the  simple  and  workmanlike  style  in  which  he 
sets  about  translating  the  works  of  Sir  Edwin,  in  the  shortest 
and  most  straightforward  manner  possible,  without  an 
attempt  to  display  any  other  qualities  than  those  absolutely 
necessary  to  success  in  this  respect.  He  exhibits  four  prints, 
amono-  which  we  must  notice  the  rendering  of  the  death 
agony  of  the  stag  in  No.  12b,  and  the  successful  attempt  at 
giving  an  effect  of  snow  in  “  The  Lost  Sheep”  (12a).  He 
uses  the  “  mixed  manner  ”  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  may 
be  particularly  noticed  in  ef  Geneva — Dining  Out  ”  (12c). 
It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  so  many  good  artists  of  this 
stamp  should  deem  it  right  or  necessary  to  employ  the 
assistance  of  machine-work  in  their  plates ;  the  disagreeable 
effect  of  the  hard,  formal,  machine-ruled  lines  can  escape 
none  but  the  most  unobservant  eye. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  turn  to  the  best  print  (among 
line-engravings)  that  can  be  found  in  the  Exhibition — cc  The 
“  Countess  of  Bedford,”  after  Van  Dyck  (16),  engraved  and 
exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  H.  A.  Robinson,  A.R.A.  Without 
doubt,  this  shows  more  of  the  true  and  beautiful  qualities  of 
a  good  print  than  any  other  engraving  to  be  found  in  the 
French  or  English  rooms  in  the  Exhibition.  It  is  more 
faithful  to  a  lovely  original,  and  has  more  of  the  sweet  and 
rich  effect  of  a  well-engraved  plate  than  any  of  its  rivals. 
It  gives  much  of  the  manner,  and  the  most  refined  manner, 
of  Van  Dyck ;  the  face  and  hands  are  like  his  faces  and  hands, 
and  the  colouring  is  like  his  colouring.  The  style  is  free 
and  bold,  and  the  drawing  good.  Perhaps  there  is  a  little 
frittering  away  of  the  light  in  small  patches ;  and  the  silk 
dress  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too  full  of  reflected  lights.  But 
these  are  faults  to  be  easily  pardoned,  while  there  is  so  much 
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more  that  is  really  admirable  and  superior  to  most  modern 
attempts  at  line-engraving  in  this  charming  print.  We  are 
sorry  that  Mr.  Robinson  has  sent  no  more  examples  of  his 
work  than  this  one  portrait. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Lewis  shows  three  fair  copies  of  pictures  by 
Rosa  Bonheur :  —  “Morning  in  the  Highlands”  (14), 
“  Bouvicairos”  (14a),  and  “  The  Highland  Raid”  (14b). 

Mr.  Lumb  Stocks  exhibits  (21)  a  faithful  rendering  of 
Frith’s  picture,  “  Claude  Duval,”  which  will  doubtless  be  as 
popular  as  the  original.  His  print,  “  Nannie,  wilt  Thou  gang 
wi’  Me  ?”  (21a),  after  T.  Faed,  is  a  better  print.  It  is  some¬ 
what  mechanical  in  execution,  but  is  pretty  and  pleasing 
in  tone  and  colour.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  “  Gfentle 
Shepherd  ”  (21b),  after  Wilkie. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Simmons  shows  “  The  Parable  of  the  Lost 
Piece  of  Money”  (19a),  after  Millais,  in  the  mixed  manner 
in  which  he  has  been  faithful  to  his  original.  He  has  done 
the  same  by  Faed’s  “  Sunday  in  the  Backwoods  of  Canada  ” 
(19). 

Mr.  James  Stephenson  shows  (20)  a  copy  of  Landseer’s 
“  Shrew  Tamed,”  the  only  painting  in  the  Exhibition  by  him  ; 
(20a)  “  Ophelia,”  after  Millais ;  and  a  good  portrait  of  Mr. 
Tennyson,  after  Watts  (20b). 

Mr.  Chant  has  a  print  (3)  in  mixed  mezzotint,  after  W. 
C.  T.  Dobson’s  i(  Plough.”  He  has  caught  the  serious  ex- 
pression  of  the  faces,  and  gives  very  well  the  idea  of  the 
double  meaning  which  seems  to  be  intended  in  the  painting. 
Otherwise,  the  plate  is  wanting  in  force  and  spirit,  and  is  flat 
and  smooth  in  effect,  but  will,  no  doubt,  be  popular  with 
those  who  look  only  at  the  subject. 

No.  8,  “  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Graham,”  after  Gainsborough,  by 
Mr.  Graves,  is  a  good  example  to  show  how  much  an  excel¬ 
lent  picture  may  lose,  with  those  who  are  not  already  familiar 
with  it,  by  being  engraved.  We  are  sorry  to  say  so  much  of 
this  unfortunate  print,  but  we  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  trace  in  it  of  the  drawing  or  colour  of 
Gainsborough. 

In  leaving  these  specimens  of  what  is  now  the  best  style  of 
line-engraving,  pure  or  mixed,  that  we  can  produce  in  Eng¬ 
land,  we  will  not  add  to  the  remarks  we  have  already  made, 
except  to  observe  that  those  remarks  were  intended  to  apply 
not  specially  to  most,  or  any  particularly,  of  the  English 
prints  now  exhibited  in  Paris,  but  more  generally  to  the  class 
of  plates  now  usually  engraved  in  England.  We  are  happy 
to  see  few,  if  any,  of  the  worst  kind  of  “  commercial  ”  prints 
shown  as  examples  of  the  present  state  of  the  art  in  this 
country.  With  all  allowance  for  the  necessities  that  may 
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oblige  trade,  and  trading  artists,  to  produce  such  prints,  we 
must  contend  that  they  are  not  what  we  ought  to  be  proud 
of,  or  to  send  to  an  exhibition  as  the  capo  cC opera  of  the 
engraver’s  art  as  practised  in  England. 

We  turn  with  satisfaction  to  the  etchings,  and  only  hope 
that  many  visitors  may  have  been  able  to  find  them  in  the 
secluded  nook  to  which  they  have  been  exiled.  Many  of 
these  come  from  the  hands  of  real  artists,  whom  we  are 
happy  to  see  beginning  again  to  play  with  the  etching- 
needle,  as  used  to  be  the  custom  so  commonly  among  the 
older  painters. 

Mr.  Hook,  R.A.,  shows  “  Sea  Urchins,”  and  ‘fBoy 
Gathering  Sea-fowls’  Eggs”  (40),  which  are  full  of  his  spirit 
and  manner,  and  are  good  in  colour  and  tone.  They  betray 
some  want  of  familiarity  with  the  needle,  the  result  of  which 
is  a  failure  to  some  extent  in  giving  the  various  textures  of 
sea,  rocks,  &c.  with  sufficient  distinctness.  In  one  or  two 
of  his  prints  the  water  is  expressed  in  a  way  which  leaves 
it  doubtful  to  which  element  it  belongs.  With  this  excep¬ 
tion,  these  etchings  are  very  j^retty  and  spirited ;  especially 
the  woman  and  child  in  a  corn-field,  in  the  second  frame  (40a) 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Hook,  containing  three  little  prints. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Haden  shows  a  frame  of  four  prints  (39)  viz., 
ce  Shere  Millpond,  Surrey,”  “  Egham,  on  the  Thames,” 
“  Lord  Harrington’s  House,  Kensington-gardens,”  and  a 
“  View  in  an  Irish  Forest.”  The  first  of  these — an  effect 
of  hot  mid-day  in  midsummer,  a  pool  of  water  sleeping  in 
the  sun,  surrounded  by  light  and  graceful  poplars,  and  over¬ 
hung  by  heavy  beeches,  with  a  great  bird  rising  out  of  the 
reeds  on  the  bank  and  flinging  its  black  shadow  on  the 
pond — is  at  once  the  most  highly-finished  of  the  four,  and  of 
the  entire  work  of  Mr.  Haden.  It  shows  a  complete  mastery 
of  the  means  and  material  at  his  command,  and  a  love  of 
nature  which  is  balanced  by  a  knowledge  of  the  proper  scope 
and  object  of  etching.  Mr.  Haden  uses  the  dry-point — that 
is,  the  needle  itself  on  the  polished  plate,  without  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  any  acid — to  a  considerable  extent ;  and,  we  believe, 
when  using  acid,  employs  it  in  a  form  scarcely  if  at  all 
stronger  than  common  vinegar.  These  views  are  evidently 
made  on  the  spot,  and  in  most  cases  finished  at  one  sitting, 
we  understand  ;  but  they  do  not  bear  the  appearance  of  care¬ 
less  execution,  although  the  work  in  them  has  been  rapidly 
done.  It  is  in  sketches  like  these  that  we  see  the  etcher 
most  successful,  and  indeed  almost  as  much  so  in  plates  even 
less  highly  finished  than  the  present.  It  is  not  the  province 
of  etching  to  give  us  perfect,  finished,  and  complete  pictures, 
composed,  studied,  and  worked  out  in  the  studio,  as  much  as. 
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if  not  more  than,  in  the  field ;  it  is  its  privilege  to  render 
the  artist's  impression  of  the  moment — the  look  of  the  pond, 
the  glen,  the  glade,  or  the  river — as  it  strikes  his  eye  at 
dawn,  at  mid-day,  at  sunset,  or  at  whatever  hour  he  sees  and 
strives  to  catch  the  varying  expression  of  nature.  We  some¬ 
times  cannot  help  wishing  that  the  etching,  thus  made,  were 
carried  to  a  more  finished  stage  ;  hut  it  is  not  always  by 
any  means  sure  that  we  should  gain  as  much  as  we  might 
lose  by  the  labour  subsequently  spent  on  the  plate  in  the 
studio.  Rembrandt,  the  great  master  of  this  delightful  art, 
has  left  us  many  examples  of  both  sorts,  and  we  cannot  say 
that  his  most  highly-finished  etchings  are  superior  to  those  on 
which  less  time  has  been  spent.  Mr.  Haden  has  felt  the  force 
of  these  considerations,  and  leaves  many  of  his  plates  much 
less  worked  than  the  “  Shere  Mill  Pond but  we  are  far 
from  regretting  the  time  and  pains  spent  upon  this  charming 
view.  His  “  Egham,”  with  its  calm  transparent  water  and 
punts  moored  by  the  river’s  bank,  is  another  delightful  bit ; 
and  so  is  the  view  in  Kensington  Gardens,  with  the  grass 
between  the  trees  chequered  by  sunlight  and  shadow,  and  the 
house  seen  in  the  distance  among  the  furthest  tree-stems.  In 
this  last  we  have  a  very  rich  effect  from  the  use  of  the  dry- 
point,  which  we  also  notice  in  the  “  View  in  an  Irish  Forest.5' 
This  latter  is  one  of  the  best  etchings  of  the  kind  to  be  found 
in  the  Exhibition.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Haden  is  not 
represented  more  numerously,  and  that  the  impressions  of 
some  of  his  prints  are  not  more  carefully  selected.  Of  these 
we  should  specify  particularly  the  “  Egham,”  which  is  printed 
too  black  and  white,  and  of  which  we  have  seen  much  more 
pleasing  impressions  than  the  one  here  exhibited.  We  hope 
we  may  yet  see  many  more  works  from  the  same  hand.  With 
such  examples  before  us,  we  need  not  despair  of  rivalling  the 
French  school  of  etchers. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Cope,  R.A.,  exhibits  four  etchings,  of  which 
the  best  (38)  is  the  “Life  School,  Royal  Academy;55  in 
which  the  chiaroscuro  is  good,  and  the  principal  figure  well 
and  effectively  sketched.  In  the  others  the  drawing  is 
occasionally  careless  and  faulty. 

Mr.  Redgrave,  R.A.,  sends  two  pleasing  sketches  (43), 
the  “  Springhead  55  and  ((  Eugene  Aram,”  which  have  some 
merit,  though  rather  wanting  in  forcible  drawing  and 
spirit. 

The  woodcuts  are  generally  better  than  those  shown  in 
the  French  school,  which  appears  rather  to  a  disadvantage 
in  this  branch.  Messrs.  Dalziel  show  (24)  the  twelve  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  parables,  from  the  eccentric  designs  of  Mr. 
Millais,  cut  on  wooden  blocks  with  much  spirit  and  fidelity. 
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Mr.  Pearson  exhibits  several  clever  cuts,  of  which  the  best 
are  the  heads  of  a  fox  and  dog  (30).  The  latter  is  a  wonder¬ 
fully  elaborate  specimen  of  engraving  on  wood,  and  certainly 
the  finest  cut  in  the  Exhibition,  as  far  as  execution  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  W.  Measom  has  sent  many  excellent  cuts  (28a), 
scenes  among  the  woods  and  on  the  sea ;  and  notably  a  copy 
of  one  of  G.  Dore’s  illustrations  of  the  Chevalier  JaufFre. 
They  all  show  great  merit. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  a  print  after  Turner  (35a),  Queen 
se  Mab’s  Grot,”  the  delicacy  of  which  is  surprising,  when  we 
consider  the  intractable  material  upon  which  it  is  engraved. 

Among  the  few  lithographs  exhibited,  we  must  notice  Mr. 
Lane’s  portraits  of  Miss  Helen  Faucit  as  the  Greek  Muse,  of 
Charles  Fechter,  and  of  Charles  Dickens,  which  are  the  best 
that  are  shown  by  English  artists.  With  these  we  conclude 
our  notice  of  the  prints  sent  to  Paris  by  engravers  of  our 
own  country. 

In  the  Belgian  room  there  are  a  few  prints,  which  resemble 
those  in  the  French  school  to  some  extent  in  style  and  finish. 
They  are  mostly  wanting  in  vigour  and  spirit,  and  some  have 
the  disadvantage  of  being  copies  of  pictures  which  have  been 
better  engraved  by  elder  artists ;  such  as  Baphael’s  “  Belle 

Jardiniere,”  “  Yierge  au  Voile,”  &c.  The  first  of  these, 
from  the  beautiful  picture  in  the  Louvre  (266),  is  engraved 
by  M.  J.  Bal  in  a  careful  spirit  that  does  him  great  credit, 
but  does  not  give  the  colour  of  the  original,  or  the  expression 
and  features  of  the  faces  in  the  picture,  with  much  accuracy. 

M.  G.  Biot  sends  three  prints,  of  which  No.  268  is  Cf  Le 
“  Miroir,  Interieur  Slavaque,”  after  Cermak,  engraved  in  a 
bright,  polished  manner  ;  and  another  (269)  is  from  Cor¬ 
reggio’s  picture  at  Parma,  “  La  Madonna  della  Scala.”  The 
latter  is  rather  weak  and  colourless,  and  cannot  sustain  a 
comparison  with  Toschi’s  print  from  the  same  picture. 

M.  J.  Demannez  shows  two  plates,  of  which  the  first  (273) 
is  from  Slingeneyer’s  fC  Chretien  Martyr,”  a  picture  which  is 
known  in  England,  and  which  he  has  cleverly  and  carefully 
copied.  The  other  is  from  Jalabert’s  “  Borneo  and  Juliet,” 
and,  though  pleasing  and  careful  in  execution,  lacks  the 
colour  and  warmth  of  the  original. 

M.  J.  B.  Meunier  contributes  three,  of  which  “  La  Chasse 
“  au  Bat”  (278),  after  Madou,  engraved  in  a  mixed  style,  is 
good  and  spirited.  “  L’Arquebusier  ”  (279)  also  after  Madou, 
is  a  quiet  print,  the  tone  of  which  is  pleasing  and  the  execu¬ 
tion  careful,  if  rather  mechanical. 

With  these  we  must  conclude  our  notice  of  the  Belgian 
contribution  of  prints,  and  turn  to  other  countries,  as  repre- 
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sented  at  Paris,  in  the  hope  of  finding  something  worthy  of 
attention.  Those  who  will  honestly  search  through  the 
building  for  the  remaining  specimens  of  engraving  will 
deserve  credit  for  a  very  sincere  love  of  that  branch  of  art, 
and  a  vast  amount  of  patience.  It  being  our  duty  to  find 
out  all  the  prints  mentioned  in  the  official  catalogue,  and 
draw  attention  to  any  that  seemed  most  noteworthy,  we  have 
conscientiously  made  this  search,  and  have  succeeded  in 
almost  every  instance.  Once  or  twice  we  have  failed,  but 
more  often  we  have  found,  to  our  surprise,  many  more  speci¬ 
mens  than  are  enumerated  in  the  book.  Some  we  found  in 
out-of-the-way  corners,  behind  statues,  or  among  architectural 
designs  ;  some  we  found,  by  mere  accident,  in  the  garden  in 
the  centre  of  the  building  ;  and  others  again  we  found  bodily 
transported  to  an  annexe  in  the  park,  outside  the  Exhibition. 
We  cannot  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  discovered  many 
treasures  of  value,  after  overcoming  all  these  difficulties  ;  but 
there  were  a  few  pretty  prints  to  be  found  sometimes  where 
they  were  least  expected.  We  shall  take  the  remainder  of 
the  catalogued  engravings  in  the  order  in  which  their  various 
native  countries  come  in  the  book. 

The  Pays-Bas  send  a  few  prints,  of  which  the  best  is  from 
Rembrandt’s  “  Garde  de  Nuit.”  This  is  somewhat  mecha¬ 
nical  in  execution,  but  shows  some  appreciation  of  the  spirit 
and  colour  of  the  great  pointer.  It  is  engraved  (1)  by  M.  J. 
W.  Kaiser,  who  is  not  so  successful  in  his  attempt  to  render 
Raphael’s  Prophet  Isaiah,”  the  drawing  of  this  print  being 
faulty  and  incorrect. 

Prussia  sends  a  more  numerous  display;  but  nothing  of 
very  high  quality.  We  will  mention  the  best  of  this  school, 
beginning  with  the  works  of  M.  E.  Mandel,  of  Berlin,  who 
stands  first  in  point  of  merit.  He  only  exhibits  one  print  (26), 
from  Raphael’s  Madonna  della  Seggiola,  which  is  well  and 
carefully  executed,  and  bears  evidence  of  the  affectionate 
study  bestowed  upon  the  translation  of  the  beautiful 
picture.  M.  Barthelmess  exhibits  a  print  after  M.  Vautier’s 
fC  A  l’Eglise  ”  (1),  which  is  good  and  careful,  and  in  which  he 
has  succeeded  in  giving  faithfully  the  various  expressions  of 
the  different  faces.  M.  Keller  shows  a  large  and  elaborate 
engraving  of  the  66  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament,”  after  Raphael 
(19),  and  two  others,  in  which  there  is  an  attempt  at  softness 
and  tenderness,  which  is  not  altogether  successful,  “  Regina 
“  Cceli  ”  (20),  after  Deger,  and  “  Salvator  Mundi  ”  (21),  after 
the  same.  In  the  first  of  these  there  is  trace  of  careless 
drawing. 

Mr.  G.  Planer  shows  two  fairly  engraved  prints:  in 
“  Rembrandt  and  his  Wife  (28),  from  Rembrandt’s  picture 
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in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  he  has  given  us  a  tolerable  copy  of 
the  painter’s  manner.  The  other  is  the  “  Hermit,”  from 
Kouin’s  picture  in  the  same  gallery.  Lastly,  we  have  some 
fair  lithographs  from  the  hand  of  M.  Feckert,  of  which  the 
best  is  a  lifelike  portrait  of  M.  Ravene  (17),  after  L.  Knaus. 

The  prints  contributed  by  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse 
are  principally  the  works  of  J.  Felsing  of  Darmstadt,  who 
has  sent  a  good  many  specimens,  only  two  of  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  official  catalogue.  These  are  to  be  found 
on  the  wall  facing  the  central  gardens.  “  Capture  de  Jfisus 
ee  Christ  ”  is  a  rapidly  executed  print,  after  a  bad  picture  by 
Hofmann,  if  the  copy  here  seen  is  to  be  trusted.  “  Nymphes 
“  a  la  Chasse  a  la  Suite  de  Diane  ”  (2),  after  H.  Stilke,  is 
better.  The  impression  exhibited  is  from  the  plate  when 
still  only  about  half  finished,  but  it  promises  to  be  a  pretty 
print.  A  saint  being  carried  by  angels  to  heaven,  after 
Miicke  ;  “  Madchen  am  Brunnen  ;  ”  St.  Genevieve,  after 
Steinbriick  ;  and  a  Muse,  after  Kohler,  are  the  best  of  those 
of  M.  Felsing’s  works  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
catalogue,  some  of  which  are  familiar  to  the  public.  They 
are  none  of  them  great,  either  in  subject  or  treatment ;  but 
they  are  pretty  and  pleasing,  and  show  the  hand  of  a  clever 
and  well-practised  artist. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  sends  three  prints,  engraved 
by  M.  Willmann,  of  Carlsruhe :  a  view  of  Paris,  wonder¬ 
fully  full  of  detail — a  perfect  plan  of  the  great  town,  but 
very  mechanical  in  execution  ;  and  two  other  continental 
views,  which  are  better  and  more  picturesque. 

The  engravings  and  woodcuts  contributed  by  the  kingdom 
of  Wurtemburg  do  not  deserve  attention. 

Bavaria  sends  twelve  specimens,  of  which  the  best  is  from 
a  picture,  in  a  quasi-classical  style,  of  the  Enlevement 
“  d’Europe/’  by  Genelli ;  but  the  drawing  of  some  of  the 
figures  is  far  from  beng  correct.  The  remaining  eleven 
prints  are  all  bad,  with  scarcely  an  exception. 

Austria  is  not  any  better  represented.  She  sends  some 
few  prints,  but  none  of  them  possess  any  merit. 

Switzerland,  whose  contributions  are  to  be  found  in  an 
annexe,  shows  some  prints,  of  which  several  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  catalogue.  Her  principal  artists,  MM.  Girardet,  Merty, 
and  Weber,  appear  to  work  principally  in  the  mixed  style, 
and  produce  a  coarse  and  indistinct  kind  of  effect  in  their 
prints  which  is  not  agreeable.  Their  subjects  are  evidently 
chosen  to  suit  the  popular  taste,  and  that  not  a  refined  one  ; 
and  they  are,  no  doubt,  successful  in  pleasing  those  for  whom 
they  exclusively  work. 
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Spain  is  not  represented  by  any  engravings,  she  only  sends 
a  few  unimportant  woodcuts.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
Portugal  and  to  Greece. 

Denmark  exhibits  some  rather  pleasing  examples  by  M.  J. 
Ballin,  some  of  which  are  in  the  mixed  manner  and  others  in 
taille  douce ,  or  pure  line.  To  the  last  kind  belong  six  little 
prints,  the  best  here  shown,  after  designs  of  M.  Bida,  made 
for  illustrating  the  works  of  Alfred  de  Musset.  These  are 
very  pretty  and  delicate.  The  others  which  merit  notice  are 

Le  Bapteme/’  after  Knaus,  and  “  Le  Benddicite,”  after 
G.  Brion. 

Bussia  sends  some  eaux-fortes  by  N.  Mossoloff,  incorrectly 
catalogued  as  drawings,  which  display  much  force  and  talent, 
though  marred  by  an  imperfect  method.  The  engravings 
shown  by  Russia  are  not  of  any  great  merit.  M.  A.  Pistchal- 
kine  shows  two  prints,  one  from  a  Holy  Family  of  Raphael 
and  the  other  from  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  by  Brulow  ; 
but  they  are  weak  examples  and  do  not  possess  any  excellence. 

Italy  sends  a  few  prints,  none  of  which,  however,  deserve 
much  notice.  The  most  striking  is  a  copy  by  Cucinotta  of 
the  eccentric  picture  of  Apres  le  Deluge,”  in  the  same 
gallery. 

The  United  States  are  represented  by  the  works  of  several 
engravers,  of  whom  the  only  one  who  deserves  notice  is  Mr. 
J.  Whistler.  This  clever  and  eccentric  artist  exhibits  four- 
and-twenty  etchings,  which  are  truly  remarkable.  They  rank 
with  the  best  works  of  the  French,  and  of  Mr.  Haden  in  the 
English  school.  He  has  given  no  names  to  them,  but  they 
are  generally  unmistakeable  views  in  London  or  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  bits  of  quiet  river,  docks,  barges,  and  shipping, 
all  rapidly  etched  in  a  masterly  manner.  One  little  print  repre¬ 
sents  two  bargemen  sitting,  smoking  their  pipes,  in  some  sort 
of  balcony  overhanging  the  river.  This  a  most  truthful  and 
excellent  sketch,  and  it  is  admirably  executed.  Mr.  Whistler 
uses  the  dry  point,  like  Mr.  Haden,  to  a  considerable  extent 
— sometimes  almost  entirely.  To  this  is  owing  the  rich  and 
beautiful  appearance  of  many  of  his  etchings.  There  are 
very  few  if  any  prints  in  the  Exhibition  of  higher  quality  than 
these  charming  eaux-fortes. 

In  conclusion  we  may  say  that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  no  English  jurors  had  an  opportunity  of  attending  any 
meetings  of  the  jury  of  this  class,  having  no  information 
given  them  by  the  French  authorities  as  to  the  days  and  hours 
at  which  any  such  meetings  were  to  take  place  ;  and  being 
not  even  able  to  obtain  any  reply  to  repeated  and  anxious 
inquiries  on  that  point.  How  the  prizes  and  distinctions 
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have  been  awarded  among  the  various  competitors*  remains 
still  to  be  seen ;  but  we  trust  that  English  Exhibitors  will 
not  suffer  from  having  had  no  advocates  to  bring  forward 
their  claims.  Should  this,  however,  be  the  case,  the  fault 
will  assuredly  not  be  with  the  British  jurors,  who  were  at 
their  post,  ready  and  anxious  to  assist  in  the  work  of  deciding 
between  rival  exhibitors,  during  the  whole  time  in  which  that 
work  was  done,  without  their  knowledge. 


*  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark  that  this  sentence  was  written  early  in 
May,  when  the  awards  of  the  juries  were  yet  unknown.  It  is  easy  now  to 
judge,  from  the  since-published  list  of  prizes,  how  far  the  writer’s  fears  were 
well-founded. 
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Report  on  Printing  and  Books.— (Cdass  6.) — By  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Brookfield,  M.A. 


Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  are  in  possession  of  a  report, 
printed  at  page  18  of  the  appendix  to  the  catalogue  of  the 
British  section,  of  which  the  purpose  was  to  explain  how  the 
collection  of  books  printed  in  Britain  during  the  year  1866 
and  exhibited  in  Paris  in  the  present  year  originated.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  obscure  position  of  a  report  so  brief 
in  a  very  bulky  volume  may  have  contributed  to  hinder  it 
from  penetrating,  or  even  so  much  as  coming  into  contact 
with  the  public  mind.  It  may  be  desirable,  therefore,  to 
repeat  in  few  words  the  explanation  which  it  contained  of 
the  origin  of  the  collection  of  British  books  referred  to. 

It  had  been  proposed  by  the  Imperial  Commission  that 
the  Commissioners  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  should  cause  a 
history  to  be  prepared  of  the  social  progress  of  Great  Britain 
during  the  last  ten  years.  The  difficulty  of  giving  effect  to 
so  wide  and  comprehensive  a  project  is  obvious.  There  is 
hardly  a  conceivable  department  or  ramification  in  social, 
domestic,  industrial,  political,  or  religious  life  but  must  have 
had  its  volume  in  this  encyclopedia,  even  if  a  single  volume 
would  have  sufficed.  Not  an  object  in  the  world  of  art,  of 
science,  or  mechanical  contrivance  but  must  have  claimed  its 
treatise ;  while  in  the  department  of  printed  books,  whether 
educational  and  scientific  or  what  is  more  properly  designated 
“  literature,”  the  endless  variety  that  has  issued  from  the 
press  in  the  course  of  ten  years  would  have  demanded  the 
services  of  a  legion  of  reviewers.  It  was  felt,  therefore,  that 
the  proposal  of  the  Imperial  Commission,  however  interesting, 
and,  indeed,  with  sufficient  time,  however  practicable,  could 
not  be  carried  into  satisfactory  effect  before  the  opening  of 
the  Exhibition,  or  perhaps  before  the  opening  of  another 
century.  And  it  was  resolved  that  the  most  judicious  and 
practical  approximation  to  a  compliance  with  this  request 
would  be  to  transmit,  in  addition  to  the  more  ordinary 
materials  of  exhibition,  a  copy  of  every  work,  however  trivial 
or  however  important,  which  had  been  published  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  year  1866.  These,  it  was  considered, 
would  furnish  a  very  significant  indication  of  the  social 
progress  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  country  which  pro  ¬ 
duced  them ;  and  at  the  same  time,  together  with  the  objects 
in  fine  art,  applied  science,  mechanical  apparatus,  the  various 
improvements  in  provision  for  shelter,  food,  and  clothing. 
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with  reports  of  every  charitable  institution  in  the  country, 
would  supply  copious  material  for  elaborating  such  a  history 
as  was  desired.  In  order  to  effect  this  collection  of  books, 
every  publisher  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  applied  to 
to  furnish  a  copy  of  each  work  issued  by  himself.  With  very 
inconsiderable  exceptions,  this  appeal  was  most  promptly  and 
liberally  responded  to  by  the  immediate  transmission  of  the 
loan  required.  Many  of  the  books  so  forwarded  were 
naturally  unimportant  in  character,  trivial  in  value,  and 
devoid  of  any  pretension  to  exhibition  except  as  part  of  the 
entirety  to  be  collected — an  entirety  which  could  have  had 
no  claim  whatever  to  call  itself  a  collection  if  any  volume, 
however  apparently  insignificant,  had  been  arbitrarily  elimi¬ 
nated,  according  to  the  taste,  the  opinion,  or  the  caprice  of 
the  person  employed  in  the  collection.  The  most  renowned 
biographers  and  historians,  moreover,  teach  us  that  it  is  by 
no  means  the  most  obscure  and  trivial  publications  of  any 
period  which  afford,  the  least  important  evidence,  however 
indirect,  of  the  sentiments,  manners,  and  social  transactions 
of  their  time ;  and  Lord  Macaulay  and  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle 
have  often  welcomed  a  ballad,  a  pamphlet,  (( a  full  and  par¬ 
ticular  account,”  which  has  survived  the  butter  merchant 
only  by  miracle,  while  many  a  pretentious  history  has  been 
found  only  to  darken  counsel.  The  sole  specialty  which 
distinguished  this  from  many  Continental  collections  ex¬ 
hibited  was  that  it  was  strictly  limited  to  the  productions  of 
a  single  year,  so  that  if  any  one  should  ask  “  What  has  the 
British  press  been  doing  lately  ?  ”  here  was  an  answer,  at 
least  so  far  as  related  to  the  past  twelve  months ;  an  answer 
imperfect  and  inarticulate,  it  may  be,  and  requiring  a  good 
deal  of  supplementary  information  to  make  it  of  much  prac¬ 
tical  value  ;  but  an  answer,  at  least,  not  falsified  by  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  a  single  volume  on  account  of  the  foolishness  of 
its  contents,  the  coarse  and  blurred  condition  oi  its  type,  the 
incorrectness  of  its  text,  or  the  imperfection  of  its  binding. 
It  will  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  there  were  not  to 
be  found  in  the  Continental  collections  volumes  quite  as 
undeserving  in  these  respects  of  exhibition  as  the  worst 
among  our  own. 

With  what  exact  purpose  and  under  what  impulse  such 
foreign  volumes  were  presented  to  the  public  eye,  it  would 
be  unprofitable  to  inquire ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  British 
collection  the  motive  was  obvious,  viz.,  that  the  answer  to 
any  inquiry  as  to  the  production  of  the  British  press  might 
have  at  least  the  merit  of  being  unreserved,  and  that  our 
best  and  worst  should  all  be  presented  to  the  eye  together, 
so  that  the  spectator — or  the  reader,  if  such  he  chose  to  be, — 
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might  draw  his  own  conclusions  from  the  comparative  Rev.w.  h. 
amount  and  quality  of  publications  in  the  various  depart-  pSeS?** 
ments,  educational,  literary,  scientific,  mechanical,  or  reli- 
gious,  ministered  to  by  the  press.  Into  the  abstract  — 

question  of  the  advantage  or  the  uselessness  of  simultaneously 
presenting  to  the  eye  objects  which  are  announced  to  the  ear 
it  is  needless  here  to  enter.  But,  assuming  the  principle  of 
exhibition,  which  surely  is  assumed  by  every  contributor  to 
the  vast  bazaars  which  of  late  years  have  almost  periodically 
brought  mankind  into  a  focus,  it  is  conceived  that  to  an 
inquiry  into  the  more  recent  pace  and  direction  of  British 
progress  it  is,  if  not  a  complete  answer,  at  least  no  incon¬ 
siderable  contribution  to  an  answer,  to  point  to  these 
collections,  and  say, <c  Here  are  prepared  for  your  inspection, 
cc  cursory  or  minute,  the  5,000  volumes  of  a  single  year,  the 
ff  serials  of  the  same  period,  and  the  1,200  newspapers  of  a 
“  single  Saturday.” 

It  is  obvious,  as  already  observed,  that  in  so  miscellaneous  comparative 
a  collection  of  prints  there  must  have  been  several  which,  if  qualify  of 
considered  not  as  parts  of  a  whole,  but  individually,  had  not  gritishaiid 
the  slightest  claim  to  exhibition.  These  were  not,  however,  nentai  pub- 
very  numerous,  and  occupied  no  room  that  was  peremptorily  llCtltlons* 
wanted  for  any  better  purpose,  and  to  withhold  them  would 
have  been  to  impair  the  idea  and  the  integrity  of  the  collec¬ 
tion.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  retention  of  these 
inferior  objects  caused  some  slight  perplexity  to  the  jurors, 
who  felt  bound  to  deal  with  every  article  placed  before  them 
as  a  competitor  for  their  approbation.  They  exhibited, 
however,  no  less  patience  than  adroitness  in  separating  the 
tares  from  the  wheat,  and  the  inferior  specimens  were 
neither  so  many  nor  so  bad,  nor  the  more  brilliant  ones  so 
few,  as  to  bring  down  the  average  of  British  books  to  any¬ 
thing  below  a  very  creditable  standard.  On  the  contrary, 
it  seemed  that  the  jury  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  for 
general  cf  get  up,”  for  the  combined  effect  of  type,  paper, 
illustration,  binding,  and  durability ;  in  short,  for  the  collec¬ 
tive  qualities  which  make  a  printed  volume  what  it  ought  to 
be,  the  average  book  of  Great  Britain  was  better  than  the 
average  book  of  the  Continent,  but  that  there  were  indi¬ 
vidual  ingredients  of  merit  in  which  we  were  surpassed  by 
one  or  other  of  our  Continental  competitors.  Particular  British 
commendation  was  bestowed  upon  the  typography  (placing  prm  ers’ 
them  alphabetically)  of  Messrs.  Clowes,  of  Stamford  Street 
and  Charing  Cross  ;  of  Messrs.  Harrison,  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane;  and  of  Messrs.  Spottiswoode,  of  New  Street  Square. 

The  Bibles  and  Prayer-books  of  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottis¬ 
woode  were  represented  by  specimens  scarcely  to  be  surpassed. 
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The  Clarendon  Press  of  Oxford  contributed  also  some 
magnificent  impressions.  A  very  costly  novelty  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  W.  Mackenzie,  of  Howard  Street,  Glasgow,  under  the 
name  of  “  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Bible.”  This  unique  edition, 
with  its  numerous  and  certainly  very  interesting  photographic 
illustrations,  its  clear  decided  type,  its  arrangement  of  marginal 
references  down  the  centre  of  the  page,  instead  of  the  more 
usual  position,  right  and  left ;  its  durable  paper,  superb 
binding,  and  its  limited  impression  (fifteen  copies) — -not  to 
mention  its  modest  price  (100  guineas) — appears  not  entirely 
unworthy  of  the  august  proprietorship  which  its  title  would 
seem  to  invite.  Mr.  Bagster's  series,  including  the  polyglots, 
must  not  be  left  unmentioned ;  and  attention  cannot  help 
directing  itself  to  the  contributions  of  Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy, 
of  Messrs.  Blackie  and  Son,  of  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall, 
of  Messrs.  Hay  and  Son,  of  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  of 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.,  of  Mr.  Macmillan,  of  Mr. 
Murray,  and  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder.  There  appeared 
to  be  an  impression  on  the  jurors  that  publishers  who  are 
not  printers,  however  acceptable  their  contributions  might  be, 
and  however  commendable  as  objects  for  exhibition,  were 
hardly  to  be  regarded  as  competitors  in  that  branch  of 
mechanical  art  which  they  did  not  in  fact  either  exercise  or 
profess.  The  maintenance  of  this  principle  may  have  led  not 
to  the  rejection,  but  to  the  non-recognition  of  several  highly 
meritorious  objects  which  must  have  secured  some  form  of 
commendation  if  exhibited  by  the  actual  manipulator  or  by 
those  in  whose  habitual  employ,  and  with  the  aid  of  whose 
apparatus,  material,  facilities,  and  encouragement,  his  art  was 
daily  developing  and  perfecting  itself.  One  case  was  said  to 
have  occurred  of  a  person,  neither  printer,  binder,  publisher, 
nor  actual  bookseller,  who  had  simply  purchased  certain 
volumes  and  claimed  for  them  the  right  of  competition.  But 
they  were  not  so  much  as  looked  at.  It  is  no  part  of  the 
purpose  of  this  report  to  vindicate  or  in  any  respect  to  meddle 
with  the  operations  and  the  verdicts  of  the  jury.  But  it  is 
not  impossible  that  these  few  words  of  explanation  may  tend 
to  allay  surprise  in  certain  cases  where  very  valuable  and 
deserving  contributions  to  the  Exhibition  have  failed  to  be 
made  the  subjects  of  any  kind  of  comment,  and  so  may  be 
presumed  by  the  friends  of  the  exhibitors  to  have  been  over¬ 
looked  or  undervalued.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be 
added  that  this  remark  is  offered  for  what  it  may  be  worth, 
without  the  slightest  official  instruction  or  authority. 

Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Evans,  however,  appear  in  the 
combined  character  of  publishers  and  printers,  their  enter¬ 
prise  as  printers  having  commenced,  it  is  believed,  with  the 
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publication,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  of  the  first  number  of 
wliat  must  not,  in  these  grave  columns,  be  called  by  any 
shorter  name  than  “  a  facetious  cotemporary,”  whose  volumes 
every  visitor  smiles  to  recognize  as  forming  part  of  the 
Exhibition.  This  firm  presents  several  very  handsome  works, 
chiefly  remarkable  for  their  excellent  wood  engravings. 

In  the  same  category  of  exhibitors  who  are  at  once  printers 
and  publishers  must  be  signalised  the  Messrs.  Chambers,  who 
send  an  interesting  parcel  of  their  characteristic  works.  Nor 
should  the  enterprising  house  of  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  and 
Galpin  be  forgotten,  than  which  none  better  deserve  the 
appellation  of  the  People’s  Press — not  more  remarkable  for 
the  variety  and  literary  merit  than  for  the  cheapness  of  most 
of  its  productions.  Mention  ought  to  be  made  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  firm  of  Messrs.  Butler  and  Tanner,  of  Frome,  who 
exhibit  some  highly  creditable  specimens  of  typography.  The 
only  newspaper — apart  from  the  collection  presented  by  the 
South  Kensington  Museum — is  the  Illustrated  London 
News,  without  which,  indeed,  an  exhibition  of  the  productions 
of  the  British  press  would  be  wanting  in  one  of  its  most 
characteristic  elements.  Messrs.  Virtue  and  Co.,  of  the  City 
Load,  are  conspicuous  for  the  excellence  of  their  steel 
engraving,  as  exhibited  perhaps  nowhere  with  better  effect 
than  in  that  well-known  and  attractive  periodical  the  Art 
Journal.  In  chromolithography,  or  colour-printing,  the  fore¬ 
most  place  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Vincent  Brooks,  of  Chandos 
Street,  Charing  Cross  ;  but  special  mention  must  be  also 
made  of  Messrs.  Hanhart,  of  Charlotte  Street ;  Messrs.  G. 
Rowney  and  Co.,  of  Percy  Street ;  and  of  Messrs.  Day  and 
Son,  of  Gate  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  well  known  for 
their  effective  and  brilliant  illustration.  Mr.  W.  Dickes,  of 
Farringdon  Load,  Holborn,  is  notable  for  the  quantity,  the 
variety,  and  the  cheapness  of  his  colour-printing ;  and  Messrs. 
Nelson  and  Son,  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  produce 
remarkable  specimens  of  glazed  colour  with  the  effect  of 
oil  painting — also  singularly  cheap,  and  furnishing  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pleasing  decoration  even  for  walls  to  which  a 
costlier  embellishment  would  not  be  unsuitable.  The  new  art 
of  autotypography,  invented  by  Mr.  G.  Wallis,  of  Victoria 
Grove,  Fulham  Road,  should  not  be  passed  over.  By  this 
process  the  artist’s  own  drawing,  when  executed  in  the 
required  manner,  and  with  the  proper  materials,  is  impressed 
in  a  few  seconds,  by  means  of  a  special  machine,  upon  a 
metal  plate,  even  to  the  most  delicate  touches.  This  metal 
plate  can  be  printed  from  at  an  ordinary  copper  plate  press, 
or  used  for  transfer  to  porcelain,  &c.  Several  interesting 
specimens  of  the  results  of  this  ingenious  process  are  ex- 
2.  H 
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hibited.  British  typefounding  is  best  represented  by  Messrs. 
Stevenson,  Blake,  and  Co.,  of  Sheffield  and  London. 

Of  printed  books,  apart  from  the  collection  of  1866 
presented  by  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  the  number  of 
exhibitors  was  comparatively  scanty- — not  numbering  more 
than  20.  The  number  of  contributors  to  the  collection  of 
books  of  1866  was  184,  and  the  number  of  volumes  collected 
4,752.  With  reference  to  these,  as  well  as  to  the  printing, 
both  in  books  and  fine  arts  separately  and  independently 
exhibited,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  highly  meritorious  work 
not  mentioned  here.  The  objects  specially  selected  for 
remark  are  principally  those  distinguished  by  some  unique 
or  exceptional  peculiarity  in  the  nature  of  the  object  or  in 
the  degree  of  excellence  attained  in  it ;  so  that  although  an 
exhibitor’s  name  obtain  no  special  mention  here,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  his  productions  have  been  overlooked  or 
that  they  have  not  been  considered  to  reach,  or  even  to 
exceed,  the  average  of  general  quality  in  a  class  of  which  the 
British  average  is  pronounced  to  be  very  high. 


British' de¬ 
pendencies  : 
Calcutta, 
Madras, 
Bombay. 


British  Dependencies. 

Of  the  colonial  contributions  to  this  class  there  is  but  little 
to  be  said.  An  exception,  however,  must  be  made  in  favour 
of  Australia,  Canada,  and  Bombay.  From  Calcutta  and 
Madras,  which  in  some  other  classes  have  done  themselves 
ample  justice,  the  art  of  printing,  from  whatever  cause,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  duly  represented  ;  but  in 
Bombay  the  signs  of  progress  are  very  manifest.  Two 
English  and  two  native  houses  especially  deserve  attention: 
First,  the  Bombay  Education  Society’s  Press,  of  which  the 
manager  is  Mr.  John  Frith.  This  establishment  prints  for 
the  Government  of  Bombay  ;  and  the  profits  of  the  enterprise 
are  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  orphans  of  British 
subjects,  a  preference  being  given  to  those  of  soldiers.  The 
second  to  be  mentioned  is  Mr.  Mathias  Mull,  the  spirited 
proprietor  of  the  Times  of  India.  His  establishment  is  called 
ce  The  Exchange  Press,”  and  is  said  to  have  effected  a  very 
marked  improvement  in  Indian  typography. 

But  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  a  remarkably  deserving 
house  if  notice  were  not  invited  to  the  firm  of  Byramjee 
Furdonjee  and  Co.,  who  are  proprietors  of  the  Duftur 
Ashkara  Press ;  and  to  that  of  Nanabhai  Bastamji  Banina, 
which  issues  books  of  various  descriptions,  one  specialty  in 
connexion  with  which  is  that  the  volumes  are  creditable 
in  every  mechanical  particular,  and  have  been  manipulated 
by  exclusively  native  industry. 
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Canada  has  the  advantage  of  two  excellent  printers  and  Rev.  w.  h. 
publishers  at  Quebec,  viz.,  Mr.  G.  Desbaretz  and  Messrs,  meld  oh 
Brousseau  (Freres),  both  of  whose  houses  produce  volumes  ^^books. 
of  a  workmanlike  character  which  would  do  credit  to  any  _  — 
European  capital. 

At  each  of  the  principal  towns  of  Australia  there  is  to  be  Australia, 
found  printing  of  really  first-rate  excellence.  At  Sydney  the 
firm  of  Richards,  at  Melbourne  that  of  Ferres,  at  Adelaide 
that  of  Coxe,  and  at  Brisbane  that  of  Belb ridge,  turn  out 
books  as  well  got  up  as  the  most  fastidious  taste  could 
desire.  They  print  for  Government,  but  without  any  subsidy 
from  Government,  of  which  no  doubt  their  intrinsic  merit  and 
consequent  prosperity  make  them  independent. 


France. 

One  of  the  first  names  that  occur  to  the  mind  in  speaking  France:  M. 
of  the  press  of  France  is  that  of  M.  Alfred  Marne,  the  Mame. 
extent  of  whose  enterprise,  and  the  ability,  liberality,  and 
success  with  which  it  is  prosecuted  have  secured  for  him 
a  European  reputation.  As  several  engraved  views  of  his 
extensive  and  admirably  regulated  imprimerie  at  Tours,  with 
specimens  of  the  typography  executed  there,  were  amongst 
the  objects  exhibited,  it  will  hardly  be  travelling  out  of 
the  prescribed  line  of  remark  if,  in  the  sequel,  a  few  ob¬ 
servations  are  recorded  as  the  result  of  a  personal  inspection 
of  that  establishment. 

Meantime  it  is  difficult  to  convey  a  just  impression  of  the 
vast  variety  of  works  published  by  this  enterprising  house, 
and  occupying  every  gradation  of  quality  and  corresponding 
price,  from  15  centimes  per  volume  to  200  francs,  for  no 
less  than  that  is  the  price  of  the  Holy  Bible,  illustrated  by 
Gustave  Dore  ;  of  which,  notwithstanding,  3,000  copies  were 
sold  within  a  fortnight  of  its  publication.  A  very  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  the  volumes  published  here  are  of  a 
devotional  or  an  educational  character,  or  combining  both, 
though  there  is  a  large  supply  also  of  works  in  general 
literature,  history,  art  and  science,  travels,  and  biography. 

It  is  said  that  a  French  lady  changes  her  missal  as  often 
as  her  coiffure.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  an  enormous 
demand  in  France  for  prayer-books,  or  paroissiens  of  all 
sizes,  qualities,  and  binding ;  and  it  is  a  specialty  of  this 
house  to  meet  that  demand  at  prices  as  various,  ranging 
from  30  centimes  to  twice  as  many  francs.  “  Thomas  a  Kem- 
pis  ”  is  scarcely  less  in  request ;  and  a  marvel  of  quality 
combined  with  cheapness,  pushed  to  the  very  limit  of 
possibility,  is  the  celebrated  “  Imitation  of  Christ,”  printed 
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in  a  very  clear  good  type  and  bound  in  sheep  for  3 \d. 
A  very  copious  and  apparently  complete  dictionary,  printed 
in  a  remarkable  clean  and  legible,  though  necessarily  small, 
type  (cut,  it  is  understood,  in  England  by  Caslon),  offers 
itself  for  84  centimes  ;  the  price  to  the  public,  of  course, 
will  be  slightly  enhanced — but,  to  what  extent  is  regulated  by 
the  bookseller.  This  last  observation,  however,  does  not  apply 
to  the  larger  and  more  costly  publications  —  such  as  the 
illustrated  works,  of  which  there  are  here  many  brilliant 
specimens.  Perhaps  it  may  be  pronounced  as  the  most  con¬ 
spicuously  distinctive  feature  in  this  house  that  quantity, 
quality,  and  price  are  here  brought  to  the  last  point  of 
reconciliation  consistent  with  the  mutual  advantage  of  the 
producer  and  the  consumer. 

In  the  art  of  printing  in  its  more  restricted  and  mechanical 
sense  the  palm  is  awarded  to  M.  Claye  (62),  and  such  is  the 
almost  artistic  excellence  of  his  work  that  the  most  inexpert 
observer  recognizes  at  once  the  equity  of  the  verdict  of  the 
experts. 

In  M.  Goupil  (61)  we  find  the  enterprising  and  liberal 
encourager  of  line-engraving.  The  sums  which  he  is  said 
to  have  embarked  in  it  during  the  last  ten  years  sound 
almost  fabulous.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  continued 
existence  of  line-engraving  in  France  may  be  traceable  to 
his  fostering  exertions.  He  employs  the  very  best  artists, 
men  who  spend  years  in  elaborating  a  plate.  He  has  felt 
— as  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ? — the  competition  of  photo¬ 
graphy  ;  but  not  less  a  philosopher  than  an  artist,  he  bends 
to  the  inevitable,  and  by  taking  up  photography  as  part  of 
his  own  commercial  enterprise  he  has  adopted  the  prudent 
stratagem  of  becoming  his  own  rival. 

A  very  distinguished  place  must  be  assigned  to  the  house 
of  Messrs.  Hachette  and  Co.  (1),  which  for  upwards  of 
40  years  appears  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  production 
of  works  connected,  for  the  most  part,  with  juvenile  in¬ 
struction  ;  but,  which,  for  the  last  15  years,  has  enlarged 
its  orbit  in  order  to  add  to  its  more  strictly  educational 
catalogue  a  daily-increasing  supply  of  general  literature, 
together  with  what  has  for  many  years  been  recognized 
amongst  Englishmen  under  the  familiar  name  of  “  Useful 
Knowledge.”  In  the  educational  series  will  be  found  a  great 
variety  of  books  which  seem  well  adapted  to  their  purpose — 
ranging  irom  gay  alphabets  and  pictures  of  all  manner  of 
objects  in  the  world  of  art  or  nature  employed  in  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  babies  in  the  public  refuges  (salles  d’asile)  onward  and 
upward  through  ingenious  copy-books,  manuals  of  arithmetic, 
history,  and  geography,  to  the  most  recondite  treatises  of 
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science.  From  these  the  English  educational  librarian  will  Rev.  w.  h. 
derive  many  profitable  suggestions.  The  series  to  which  the  mSS?  ok- 
general  reader  will  turn,  with,  perhaps,  keener  interest,  viz.,  a^books 
that  of  literature  and  useful  knowledge,  commences  with  the  — 
great  French  writers  of  the  17  th  century.  Amongst  these 
will  be  found  the  letters  of  M.  de  Sevigne  ;  the  works  of 
Malherbe  ;  those  of  Corneille,  of  Racine,  of  la  Bruyere ; 
soon  to  be  followed  by  Moliere,  la  Fontaine,  Boiieau,  la 
Rochefoucauld,  &c.  Great  pains  appear  to  be  taken  with 
the  text  of  these  works,  and  they  are  elucidated  with  judi¬ 
cious  notes  and  accompanied  by  critical  and  biographical 
notices.  The  specialty,  however,  to  be  noticed  in  the  series 
is  that  to  every  author  is  annexed,  by  way  of  appendix, 
an  alphabetical  list  of  words  and  phrases  peculiar  to  the 
writer  or  to  the  time  at  which  he  wrote  ;  so  that  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  these  peculiar  lexicons  would  supply  a  kind  of  history 
of  the  language  of  considerable  interest  to  the  philologist. 

The  series  is  intended  to  comprise  100  volumes,  and  the 
expense  attending  its  completion  will  be  l,000,000f. 

There  is  not  room  to  mention  even  the  chief  amongst  the 
republications  and  translations  which  constitute  the  various’ 
series  in  progress — literary,  artistic,  scientific,  and  philosophi¬ 
cal  ;  the  Dictionaries,  the  “  Miscellaneous  Library,”  the 
“  Popular  Editions,”  the  “  Railway  Library “  Guides  and 
Itineraries.”  But  it  may  be  remarked,  before  proceeding  to? 
another  exhibitor,  that  a  “Note  ”  which  the  firm  of  Messrs. 

Hachette  have  printed,  and  which  gives  some  account  of 
their  voluminous  publications,  is  worthy  of  a  very  careful 
perusal,  and  that  it  presents  evidence  which  it  would  be 
gratuitous  to  impeach,  that,  while  there  is  not  the  slightest 
affectation  on  their  part  of  discarding  the  commercial  element 
in  their  extensive  undertakings,  they  are  animated  by  a  spirit 
not  necessarily  antagonistic  to  financial  considerations, 
although  it  occupies  a  more  exalted  level,  but  infusing  itself 
and  its  own  generous  quality  into  the  commercial  instinct,  and 
causing  it  to  act  in  harmony  with  something  higher,  and 
leading  it  into  projects  which  shall  result  not  more  in  the 
advantage  of  the  individual  than  in  that  of  the  community. 

M.  Best  is  well  known  as  the  printer  and  publisher  of  what  m.  Best: 
was  once  the  rival,  and  is  now  the  survivor,  of  the  familiar 
but  defunct  Penny  Magazine.  The  French  periodical  is 
remarkable,  as  its  competitor  was  in  its  time,  for  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  its  woodcuts;  but  in  fineness  of  execution  (as 
might  be  expected  from  the  advancement  in  the  art  which  a 
quarter  of  a  century  has  witnessed)  it  must  be  acknowledged 
to  surpass  its  British  original,  as  the  latter  in  its  day  sur¬ 
passed  most  of  its  contemporaries.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
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M.  Best  has  clone  as  much  for  wood  engraving  as  M.  Goupil 
has  for  steel  and  copper  plate.  It  is  said  that  there  used  to 
be  an  exchange  of  blocks  between  his  house  and  that  of  the 
Penny  Magazine — a  friendly  commerce  which  might  be 
transacted  still  between  English  and  Continental  publishers, 
and  probably,  indeed,  is  to  some  extent,  with  mutual  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  periodical  is  still  alive  and  prosperous  to  the 
extent  of  circulating  90,000  copies  at  a  subscription  of  ten 
sous  a  month — a  fraction  more  than  a  penny  per  week. 

M.  Hongard  Maugd  (98)  exhibits  remarkahle  specimens 
of  chromolithography,  an  art  which  is  applied  with  excellent 
effect  to  the  reproduction  of  painted  windows.  He  is 
employed  under  the  direction  of  the  Government  offices, 
especially  by  that  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  specialty  of  M.  Curmer  (9)  lies  in  religious  works 
many  of  which  are  large,  costly,  and  highly  illuminated 
editions.  Still  more  remarkable  than  the  mechanical  and 
artistic  proficiency  exhibited  in  the  production  of  these 
superbly  decorated  volumes,  is  the  fact  of  their  being  in  very 
extensive  demand,  and  the  indication  thus  afforded  of  the 
current  of  the  public  taste.  One  work,  entitled  “  The 
Gospels  for  Sundays  and  Festivals,”  gorgeously  ornamented 
and  illuminated,  is  priced  at  20 1.  But  the  jury  were  informed 
that  it  commanded  on  its  first  appearance  no  fewer  than  800 
subscribers. 

M.  Morel  (17)  is  an  artistic  publisher,  employing  as  his 
printers  M.  Claye,  M.  Lemercier,  M.  Martinet,  and  others  of 
the  highest  class  of  typographers.  He  devotes  himself  much 
to  the  production  of  architectual  works.  He  has  published 
illustrations  of  the  Palais  de  Fontainebleau,  and  is  bringing 
out  “  Palais  et  Chateaux  de  la  France,”  “  Dictionnaire 
Raisonde  de  F  Architecture,”  “  Dictionnaire  Raisonee  du 
Mobilier  FranQais,”  and  “Monumens  Modernes  de  la  Perse/’ 
all  works  of  considerable  artistic  excellence,  and  (a  con¬ 
sideration  which  must  enter  into  the  final  estimate  of  every 
object  of  whatever  kind)  not  disproportionately  dear. 

Being  asked  whether  high  priced  publications  commanded 
a  ready  sale,  M.  Morel  replied  that  for  the  Palais  de 
Fontainebleau  he  had  800  subscribers,  at  300f.  each. 

M.  Lievre  (54)  is  a  very  accomplished  engraver  of  objects 
illustrative  of  industrial  art.  He  has  a  small  case  of  specimens 
not  so  well  placed,  either  with  respect  to  position  or  aspect, 
as  it  deserves. 

Messrs.  Godchaux  and  Co.  (41),  of  66,  Rue  des  Tournelles, 
have  invented  a  very  ingenious  machine,  by  which  incredible 
numbers  of  school  copy-books  are  ruled  on  both  sides,  with 
engraved  model  writing  (what  we  commonly  call  a  copy)  at 
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the  top  of  each  page.  One  great  difficulty  was  to  prepare  an 
ink  that  should  be  free  from  stickiness,  and  which  should 
become  almost  instantaneously  dry.  This  difficulty  having 
been  completely  surmounted,  these  impressions  are  produced 
upon  both  sides  simultaneously  of  continuous  lengths  of  paper 
in  vast  quantities  and  with  great  rapidity — do  the  extent,  it  is 
said,  of  fifteen  million  copy-books  a  year,  consuming  some 
inexpressible  quantity  of  paper,  the  figures  of  which  would 
make  no  more  distinct  and  definite  impression  on  the  mind 
than  vast  enumerations  usually  do,  and  are  therefore  here 
withheld,  but  which  result  in  this  simple,  intelligible,  and, 
as  respects  improvement  in  handwriting,  really  important 
fact,  that  a  very  convenient  and  eligible  copy-book  finds  its 
way  to  the  juvenile  consumer  in  the  parish  school  at  the 
price  of  about  one  halfpenny.  And  it  may  be  added  that  if 
the  same  departmental  authority  which  has  prescribed  them 
for  the  humbler  elementary  school  could  introduce  them 
copiously  and  cause  them  to  be  diligently  employed  in 
schools  of  a  more  elevated  character,  it  might  tend  very 
much  to  improve  the  caligraphy  of  the  country,  and  might 
furnish  a  useful  suggestion  to  the  educational  department  of 
a  neighbouring  nation,  whose  proficiency  in  the  homely 
accomplishment  of  legible  penmanship  is  by  no  means  so 
unimpeachable  as  to  entitle  her  to  despise  a  hint. 

In  this  last  instance,  as  in  numerous  others,  it  is  observable 
how  much  the  system  of  “  speciality  ”  prevails  in  French 
printing,  as  in  many  other  commercial  enterprises,  almost  to 
the  exclusion,  in  some  cases,  of  more  general  objects.  And, 
certainly,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  many  respects  this 
special  and  exclusive  prosecution  of  one  branch  of  business 
may  tend  to  a  higher  perfection  in  that  branch  than  if  the 
energy  and  ingenuity  bestowed  upon  it  were  more  distributed. 
Thus  M.  J.  Dumaine  (80),  of  Passage  Dauphine,  presents  a 
closely  printed  catalogue  of  nearly  3,000  exclusively  military 
publications,  constituting  a  library  of  that  peculiar  character 
probably  much  more  complete  than  if  the  collection  had 
been  formed  upon  a  more  miscellaneous  and  comprehensive 
principle. 

Messrs.  Delalain  and  Son  (30),  of  76,  Hue  des  Ecoles, 
appear  to  issue  chiefly  cheap  educational  books,  with  maps, 
and  geographical  works.  M.  J.  Delalain  presents  also  a 
handsomely  printed  pamphlet,  containing  statistics,  which  he 
has  carefully  prepared  with  reference  to  previous  Exhibitions, 
but  not  extending  to  the  present  one. 

Messrs.  Bixio  and  Co.  (29),  of  26,  Rue  Jacob,  exhibit 
valuable  works  relating  to  gardening  and  agriculture. 

M.  Gautier  Villars  (25),  55,  Quai  des  Grands  Augustins, 
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must  be  distinguished  as  peculiarly  excellent  in  the  somewhat 
delicate  and  difficult  typography  employed  in  the  service  of 
mathematical  and  other  science.  A  quarto  volume  made 
up  of  a  leaf  or  two  out  of  each  of  his  publications  as  affording 
specimens  of  the  various  types  which  he  employs,  and  of  the 
illustrations  (in  wood)  which  he  provides,  not  only  in  treatises 
on  the  higher  mathematics,  but  in  chemical,  electrical, 
astronomical,  and  other  scientific  dissertations,  represents  a 
large  series  of  important  volumes,  the  mechanical  excellence 
of  which  could  perhaps  hardly  be  surpassed. 

M.  Paul  Dupont  (18),  of  45,  Rue  de  Grenelle,  St.  Honore, 
who  appears  to  be  employed  chiefly  for  the  Government 
departments,  exhibits  admirable  specimens  of  printing. 

M.  Dunod  (14),  49,  Quai  des  Grands  Augustins,  prints 
for  the  department  corresponding  in  some  respects  to  our 
Woods  and  Forests  (Pouts  et  Chaussees),  and  exhibits  some 
highly  commendable  objects  in  connexion  with  engineering 
science. 

M.  Charpentier  (4),  28,  Quai  de  FEcole,  the  inventor  of 
the  celebrated  Format  Charpentier,  introduced  29  years 
ago,  and  now  a  good  deal  resorted  to  in  England  for  railway 
books,  presents  some  valuable  and  interesting  publications, 
of  which  the  most  conspicuous  is  an  edition  of  the  works  of 
Alfred  de  Musset,  whose  publisher  and  friend  he  was.  Upon 
the  death  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  M.  Charpentier  resolved  in  this 
beautiful  edition  of  his  works  to  erect  a  monument  to  his 
memory.  Nor  is  the  result  unworthy  of  so  sacred  a  purpose. 
The  edition  is  in  ten  volumes ;  it  is  printed  on  exquisite 
paper,  and  it  contains  28  engravings,  of  which  it  is  hardly 
needful  to  say  more  than  that  they  were  designated  by  Bida, 
engraved  by  the  best  artists  that  could  be  found,  and  printed 
by  Chardon  (aind).  The  work  was  published  in  1866,  under 
the  auspices  of  800  subscribers,  of  200f.  each. 

M.  Henry  Charpentier  (64),  of  Nantes,  is  chiefly  noted  for 
illustrated  works,  which  have  secured  an  extensive  reputation 
on  the  continent.  These  for  the  first  few  years  of  his  enter¬ 
prise  at  Nantes  were  naturally  connected  with  the  district  of 
Brittany — the  “  Costumes  of  Brittany,”  and  other  provinces 
of  France  ;  “  The  Breton  Gallery,”  “  Nantes  and  the  Lower 
Loire,”  &c.  But  afterwards  appeared  “  Paris  in  its  Splen¬ 
dour,”  “  Cotemporary  France,”  &c. ;  but  still  interspersed 
from  time  to  time  with  very  attractive  volumes  originating 
nearer  home,  and  illustrating  the  scenery,  manners,  and 
costumes  of  Brittany — one  of  the  most  interesting  and,  from 
not  being  a  great  thoroughfare,  least  explored  of  districts  so 
accessible.  These  works  continue  to  secure  well  deserved 
attention.  The  proprietor  has  a  very  large  and  important 
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factory  at  Nantes,  the  management  and  discipline  of  which 
are  said  to  be  such  to  render  it  well  worthy  of  a  visit  of 
inspection. 

It  would  be  a  blameabie  omission  to  leave  entirely  un¬ 
mentioned  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Rosa  and  Bouret  (67),  Rue 
Visconti,  not  so  much  for  any  distinguishing  peculiarity  either 
in  the  literary  or  the  mechanical  quality  of  their  publi¬ 
cations  (with  which,  however,  it  is  not  for  one  moment 
insinuated  that  there  is  any  fault  to  find)  as  because  of  the 
very  singular  market  for  which  those  publications  are,  it  is 
understood,  exclusively  prepared.  That  market  is  the 
Spanish-speaking  portions  of  Mexico  and  South  America. 
The  works  prepared  for  shipment  to  these  districts  are  of  the 
most  miscellaneous  character  conceivable.  They  meet  with  a 
ready  and  remunerative  sale.  It  is  said  that  the  firm  have 
32  houses,  or,  perhaps,  small  stalls  or  magazines,  in  Mexico 
alone.  It  would  be  interesting,  if  practicable,  to  trace  out 
how  so  special  and  peculiar  a  commerce  originated,  and  how 
it  comes  to  be  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  very  respectable 
gentlemen  here  mentioned.  Meantime  it  seems  well  to 
mention  it  here  as  a  phenomenon  of  trade,  and  as  an  instance 
of  the  singular  and  unthought-of  outlets  that  present  them¬ 
selves  for  human  activity. 

M.  Appel  exhibits  a  conspicuous  series  of  emblematic  labels 
and  advertising  affiches,  which  effect  the  somewhat  difficult 
combination  of  sufficient  showiness  to  attract  attention  and 
sufficient  good  taste  to  retain  it. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  mentioning  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  Imprimerie  Imperiale  as  amongst  the  best  typo¬ 
graphical  objects  in  the  Exhibition.  The  establishment 
itself  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights,  even  in  Paris. 
It  employs  about  .900  workers,  of  whom  530  are  men,  340 
women  and  girls,  and  30  boys.  It  has  two  steam-engines  of 
2 5 -horse  power  each,  only  one  of  which,  however,  is  in  use 
at  the  same  time,  its  colleague  being  reserved  in  case  of 
accident.  It  consumes  500  reams  or  250,000  sheets  per  day, 
and  engages  27  steam  and  80  manual  presses.  Nine  machines 
are  employed  in  typefounding,  and  excellent  type  they  seem 
to  produce.  The  whole  establishment  is  in  the  best  possible 
working  order.  Perhaps  the  most  peculiar  feature  in  it  is  a 
considerable  sized  room,  of  which  the  walls  are  entirely 
covered  with  cupboards  consisting  of  many  drawers,  in  which 
are  deposited,  in  types  admirably  cut,  the  alphabets  of  near 
100  languages  and  dialects  of  languages. 

Several  typefounders  exhibit  in  the  French  section  speci¬ 
mens  of  printing  from  their  types.  Amongst  those  of  the 
more  commendable  character  are  the  productions  of  M.  F.  B. 
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Loeulliet,  Rue  du  Jardinet  (11)  ;  Messrs.  Laurent  and 
Deberny,  Rue  Visconti  (17) ;  Messrs.  Rene  and  Co.,  Rue 
Madam  (30)  ;  and  M.  Derriey,  Rue  N otre-Dame-des- 
Champs  (6). 

Before  quitting  the  French  section,  the  following  obser- 
tions,  extracted  from  a  French  report  upon  this  class,  may 
appear  sufficiently  relevant  to  persons  interested  in  the  trade 
to  justify  their  insertion  here :  — 

“  Working  printers  are  divided  into  two  classes — those  who 
work  by  the  piece,  and  workers  by  the  day.  Compositors  on 
piecework  receive  for  1,000  letters  from  55 c.  to  If.  40c., 
according  to  the  type  employed  and  the  language  in  which 
the  copy  is  written.  Those  who  work  by  the  day  are  paid 
according  to  a  tariff  arranged  by  the  employers  and  workmen, 
of  which  the  lowest  rate  is  5f.  50c.  per  day  for  10  working 
hours.  The  pressmen  stand  in  the  same  condition,  and  their 
wages  are  as  high  as  those  of  the  compositors.  The  atten¬ 
dants  on  the  machines  earn  only  4f.  a  day,  and  the  children 
employed  as  assistants  receive  from  If.  to  If.  50c.  a  day. 
Wages  in  the  provinces  are  about  30  per  cent,  lower  than  in 
Paris.  The  employment  of  women  in  printing  establishments, 
after  having  encountered  great  opposition,  has  at  length  been 
carried  out,  and  gives  very  satisfactory  results.  The  wages 
which  they  receive  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  men. 
The  great  printers  have  established  relief  funds ;  but  only 
one  in  Paris,  equally  prominent  for  the  importance  of  his 
business  and  his  personal  character,  has  admitted  his  work¬ 
men  to  a  participation  of  profits.  The  principal  centres  of 
the  business  are  Paris,  Tours,  Rouen,  Lille,  Lyons,  Limoges, 
Rennes,  and  Epinal.  Strasburg  stands  in  the  second  rank, 
and  afterwards  come  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Grenoble,  Caen, 
and  Chatillon.  The  printers  are  divided  into  typographical 
printers — who  number  about  900  in  France,  of  whom  89  are 
in  Paris — and  lithographic  printers,  amounting  to  800,  of 
whom  391  are  in  Paris.  As  to  copper-plate  printers,  Paris 
possesses  about  138.  There  are  but  very  few  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  The  number  of  works  printed  in  the  year  1866, 
including  new  books  as  well  as  reprints  of  all  works,  amounted 
to  13,833.  Of  this  number  the  belles  lettres  and  novels 
formed  the  greater  portion  ;  political  and  religious  works 
amounted  to  nearly  2,000 ;  history,  geography,  voyages,  and 
travels  to  1,500  ;  scientific  works,  1,800 ;  works  on  commerce 
and  agriculture  to  nearly  1,000.  The  production  of  engrav¬ 
ings,  lithographs,  photographs,  plans,  maps,  charts,  and 
drawings  of  all  kinds  amount  to  about  30,000  ;  to  which 
must  be  added  9,000  publications  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  There  are  also  printed  in  France  1,774  periodical 
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publications,  of  which  336  are  political  journals,  and  the 
remaining  1,436  literary,  scientific,  and  miscellaneous. 
Immense  improvement  since  1855  will  be  observed  in  type 
cutting  and  founding,  in  chromolithography,  in  stereotyping 
(especially  by  the  galvano-plastic  process),  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  steam  presses,  and  in  the  net  result  of  all  these 
means/’ 

Algeria. 

Although  Algeria  presents  nothing  remarkable  in  typo¬ 
graphy,  taken  in  its  mechanical  sense,  there  is  a  moral  interest 
in  such  symptoms  of  social  progress  as  Arab  copy  books  and 
other  provision  for  instructing  the  indigenous  rising  generation 
of  the  colony,  which  gives  12  exhibitors. 

The  Netherlands. 

Amongst  the  exhibitors  from  the  Netherlands,  19  in  num¬ 
ber,  must  be  noted  Mr.  Sythoff,  who  shows  books  in  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  other  Oriental  languages,  with  which  the 
Dutch  were  in  some  degree  familiar  for  a  considerable  time 
before  our  own  country  became  acquainted  with  them.  A 
‘■similar  description  of  volumes  is  presented  by  Mr.  Brill  of 
Leyden,  and  by  Messrs.  Enschedi  and  Son,  of  Haarlem. 

Belgium. 

Twenty-two  exhibitors  from  Belgium  contribute  an  inte¬ 
resting  assortment  of  chromolithographs,  of  books,  and  other 
typography.  The  two  most  remarkable  features,  however,  in 
the  collection  are,  first,  the  combined  cheapness  and  quality 
of  the  books,  and,  second,  the  large  proportion  of  religious 
books  and  missals  that  are  to  be  found  among  them,  indi¬ 
cating  a  corresponding  element  in  the  public  demand.  Both 
these  features  are  conspicuous  in  the  cases  of  Messrs.  Brepois 
and  Diercks  (Turnhout)  and  of  Mr.  H.  Dessain,  the  proprietor 
of  a  very  old-established  house  at  Malines.  For  good  and 
careful  printing,  however,  as  seen  from  a  mechanical  point  of 
view,  no  exhibitor  in  this  class,  perhaps,  deserves  more 
honourable  mention  than  Mr.  C.  Annoot-Braeckman,  of 
Gand.  All  the  objects  in  his  case  are  presented  for  exhibi¬ 
tion,  it  is  believed,  now  for  the  first  time,  nor  does  there  seem 
any  reason  to  doubt  the  honest  boast  of  the  exhibitor  that 
they  are  fair  average  specimens  of  his  habitual  and  ordinary 
workmanship,  and  as  little  specially  got  up  for  this  great 
occasion  as  it  was  in  human  nature  to  content  itself  with.  As 
a  typographical  curiosity,  “  The  Annals  of  the  Elzevir  Press  ” 
deserves  particular  notice.  Some  mathematical  treatises  are 
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^Brook  H‘  remarkably  we^  printed,  and  a  collection  of  the  books 
field  on  published  by  the  Flemish  Bibliophilist  Society  will  not  be 
aSfBooks.  passed  over  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  printing  and  its 
progress.  Mr.  C.  Belong,  of  Brussels,  presents  very  creditable 
specimens  of  wood  engraving,  and  of  prayer-books  in  French, 
Flemish,  and  Spanish  prettily  got  np  and  singularly  cheap. 


Prussia. 


Leipsfe’  The  Royal  Press  of  Berlin  exhibits  good  specimens  of 
Messrs. i\a  surface-printing  for  maps  by  heliography.  The  person  in 
Sons.  attendance  was  chary  of  information  as  to  the  particulars  of 
this  process,  but  the  results,  as  represented  in  the  maps  and 
bank-notes  exhibited,  was  satisfactory.  Messrs.  Wieweg  and 
Son,  of  Brunswick  (13),  are  renowned  throughout  Europe 
for  the  excellence  of  their  scientific  publications.  For  typo¬ 
graphy  in  its  mechanical  sense,  probably  Mr.  Decker,  of 
Berlin  (7),  is  not  surpassed  in  Germany.  His  “  Evangile,” 
Cf  The  Works  of  Frederick  the  Great,”  and  “  Dante  ”  deserve 
particular  attention.  In  the  very  highest  rank  of  printing 
houses,  not  of  Germany  only,  but  of  Europe,  must  be  placed 
that  of  Messrs.  F.  A.  Brockhaus  and  Sons,  of  Leipsic. 
Their  establishment  is  represented  to  be  upon  a  considerable 
scale,  and  to  comprise  a  very  choice  and  still  extensive  store 
of  both  German  and  foreign  publications.  They  have  a 
type  foundry  of  six  furnaces  and  12  machines  ;  they  employ 
10  manual  and  17  steam  presses ;  they  have  ample  apparatus 
for  various  kinds  of  stereotype,  as  well  as  for  the  galvano- 
plastic  process,  together  with  all  needful  appliances  for 
various  other  branches,  such  as  lithography,  wood  engraving, 
bookbinding,  of  their  comprehensive  enterprise,  and  they  find 
employment  for  nearly  600  hands.  In  a  case  of  objects  so 
well  selected  as  theirs  there  are  few  but  must  prove  inte¬ 
resting  to  some  observer  or  another,  according  to  the  bias  of 
his  mind.  The  assortment  is  miscellaneous,  but  remarkable 
for  its  apparent  tone  of  substantial  utility.  If  it  be  desirable 
that  one  work  should  be  specified  where  so  many  deserve 
mention,  probably  the  one  most  obvious  for  such  distinction 
may  be  the  “  Conversation  Dictionary,”  better,  however, 
known,  even  in  England,  by  its  native  designation,  “  Conver¬ 
sations  Lexicon,”  of  which  no  fewer  than  300,000  copies  are 
in  circulation.  An  eleventh  edition  is  now  issuing,  and  is  to 
be  completed  towards  the  end  of  next  year.  It  is  believed  that 
this  work  has  had  the  effect  of  turning  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  literature  of  Germany  into  a  peculiar  channel,  which 
directs  itself  to  the  popularizing  of  science.  But  in  the 
exhibition  by  Messrs.  Brockhaus  there  are,  in  truth,  few 
objects  to  which  special  mention  would  be  inappropriate,  and 
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no  house  could  more  suitably  sustain  their  position  as  the 
representative  of  their  own  branch  of  commerce  in  Leipsic, 
which  has  so  long  been  the  great  Continental  emporium  of 
printed  literature  and  science. 

Messrs.  Giesecke  and  Devrient,  of  Leipsic  (22),  produce  a 
great  assortment  of  decorative  printing  in  almost  all  its 
varieties  of  typography,  lithography,  engraving,  and  galvano- 
plastic  impressions.  Their  speciality,  however,  or  at  least 
the  one  which  it  is  best  worth  while  to  point  out  to  British 
emulation,  is  that  of  having  raised  a  peculiarly  trivial  and 
unimportant  class  of  printing,  viz.,  labels,  affiches  of  adver¬ 
tisement,  posting  bills,  and  the  like  to  a  really  artistic 
branch  of  trade,  characterized  by  a  considerable  degree  of 
attractiveness  both  in  emblematic  devices  and  in  form  and 
colour,  so  that  the  victim  of  a  puffing  announcement  has  at 
least  the  consolation,  however  slender,  of  having  been 
imposed  upon  by  something  pretty.  With  these  the  produc¬ 
tions  in  the  same  line  of  the  French  exhibitor,  M.  F.  Appel, 
very  creditably  compete,  and  have  been  already  mentioned. 
There  are  some  others,  howTever,  not  far  distant  from  these, 
but  originating  in  another  and  more  insulated  quarter, 
sufficiently  resembling  them  to  suggest  comparison,  but  not 
sufficiently  attractive  to  sustain  it. 

The  type  foundries  of  Messrs.  Trowwitzsch  and  Son,  of 
Berlin  (8),  and  of  Mr.  Dresler,  of  Frank fort-on-the-Maine 
(19),  appear  to  supply  excellent  type. 

The  printed  music  of  Messrs.  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  of 
Leipsic  (18),  merits  commendation,  but  should,  according  to 
arrangement,  be  considered  in  Class  10,  to  which  perhaps 
it  more  properly  belongs. 

Hesse-Darmstadt. 

F rom  the  duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  there  are  but  three 
exhibitors;  all,  however,  highly  creditable.  Mr.  Keller,  of 
Geissen  (2),  more  especially  in  letterpress ;  Mr.  Koehler,  of 
Darmstadt,  for  engravings  and  chromolithographs ;  and  M. 
Beyerle,  of  Darmstadt  (1),  for  educational  works,  which  may 
probably  attract  attention  in  Classes  89  and  90. 

Baden. 

In  the  three  exhibitions  in  this  class  from  Baden  there  is 
little  that  challenges  particular  observation. 

Bavaria. 

Among  11  exhibitors  from  Bavaria  the  principal  element 
is  artistic,  as  displayed  in  sundry  specimens  of  oleography. 
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crystalotype,  &c.  Several  handsomely  got  up  missals  and 
other  highly  decorated  works  are  scarcely  an  exception  to 
this  prevailing  quality.  As  in  Belgium,  the  cheapness  of 
some  of  these  articles  is  extraordinary.  Mr.  Bruckman,  of 
Munich  (3),  Mr.  Pustel,  of  Katisbon  (7),  and  Mr.  Kosel,  of 
Kempten  (8),  are  conspicuous. 

WlRTEMBEKG. 

Wirtemberg,  as  represented  by  its  capital,  Stutgard,  has 
long  maintained  in  the  south  of  Germany  that  supremacy  in 
the  book  trade  which  Leipsic  holds  undisputed  in  the  north. 
The  northern  emporium  boasts  the  house  of  Brockhaus ; 
Stutgard  that  of  Cotta  (2),  so  well  known  for  his  edition  of 
the  German  classics.  From  the  honourable  prominence 
which  he  secured  years  ago  he  has  not  receded,  but  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  efficient  representative  of  the  literary 
commerce  of  southern  Germany.  In  the  fine  arts  Messrs. 
Ebner  and  Seubert,  of  Stutgard  (5),  are  conspicuous ;  and 
the  lighter  kinds  of  literature  are  advantageously  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Hallberger,  also  of  Stutgard  (8).  But  there  is 
probably  no  more  interesting  object  in  this  section  than  the 
Bible  printed  in  relief  for  the  blind  by  the  Wirtemberg  Bible 
Society,  in  63  volumes,  price  only  51  2s.  10 d.  The  cheap¬ 
ness  and  utility  of  this  valuable  production  may  justify  the 
following  notice  of  it,  extracted  from  the  descriptive 
catalogue : — 

ee  The  printing  of  this  Bible  was  begun  with  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke,  about  the  year  1840.  Then  the  Psalms  were 
printed,  and  subsequently  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  latter  was  completed  in  15  volumes  in  the  month  of 
August  1859.  In  the  spring  of  1863  the  whole  of  the 
Scriptures  was  issued,  in  63  volumes,  and  in  a  number  of 
copies  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  all  the  blind  in 
Germany,  Till  the  year  1856  the  printing  was  executed  at 
Stutgard.  After  this  time  Mr.  Alphonse  Kochlin,  director 
of  the  asylum  for  the  blind  at  Illzach,  in  Alsace,  who  is 
himself  blind,  took  it  into  his  hands.  The  several  books  of 
this  Bible  were  disposed  of  singly  in  about  5,000  copies — viz, 
in  1861,  261  copies;  1862,  339  ;  1863,  738;  1864,  201  ; 
1865,  566  ;  1866,  806.  Of  these  5,000  copies,  Wirtemberg 
took  about  1,000 ;  the  rest  were  sent  for  the  most  part  to 
Prussia,  Saxony,  Hanover,  Bavaria,  Frankfort ;  and  a  smaller 
number  also  to  Switzerland,  to  Alsace,  and  to  Russia.  A 
complete  copy  was  sent,  upon  demand,  to  China.  The  copies 
were  mostly  sold  at  a  price  covering  two-thirds  of  the 
expense  ;  but  many  were  given  away  gratuitously.  The 
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large  familiar  Latin  letters  which  have  been  chosen  for  the  Fevjv  h. 
printing  of  this  Bible  have  this  advantage — viz.,  that  such  field  on 
blind  persons  as  at  a  former  time  enjoyed  the  gift  of  sight  an^books. 
and  knew  their  alphabet,  will  at  once  recognize  these  cha-  — 
racters ;  and  that  those  bom  blind  can  be  easily  taught  by 
anybody  acquainted  with  them,  even  by  children.  These  are 
advantages  which  neither  the  system  of  Moon  (using  a  kind 
of  stenographic  character)  nor  the  system  of  Braille  (some¬ 
times  called  the  dotting  system)  possesses,  for  both  of  them 
require  to  be  learned  anew  by  the  teacher,  like  a  new 
alphabet/' 

Austria. 


From  Austria  42  exhibitors  contribute  many  interesting  Austria, 
objects,  amongst  the  most  prominent,  even  if  the  less  impor-  attractive’ 
tant,  of  which  are  the  interiors  of  the  Palaces  of  Vienna  and  coloured 
Schoenbnmn,  executed  in  coloured  lithography  by  the  Im-  and  plain, 
perial  Press  of  Vienna  (1).  A  more  remarkable  issue  from 
the  same  establishment,  and  unique  for  its  historic  and 
artistic  interest,  is  a  brilliant  work,  illustrated  in  chromo¬ 
lithography  of  very  high  character,  representing  the  vest* 
ments,  jewels,  and  other  regalia  of  German  sovereigns,  from 
the  remotest  days  accessible  to  research.  The  linguist  will 
hardly  fail  to  be  attracted  by  the  specimens  of  the  types 
employed  in  the  languages  of  Turkey,  of  Persia,  of  Thibet, 
of  Arabia,  of  Greece,  of  Portugal,  as  well  as  in  the  Zend 
and  Hebrew  tongues  ;  all  which  have  been  cut  and  founded 
(as  in  Paris)  within  the  walls  of  the  Imperial  Press.  But  it 
is  probable  that  a  more  really  substantial  service  has  been 
rendered  to  social  progress  in  a  very  unpretending  volume 
upon  stenography  as  applied  to  telegraphic  communication, 
from  which  considerable  results  are  not  only  not  impossible, 
but  by  no  means  improbable.  The  name  of  this  little  book  is 
C(  Oesterreichische  Blatter  fur  Stenographic.”  “  The  Voyages 
of  Discovery  of  the  Austrian  frigate  Novara  in  the  years 
1857-8-9  ”  is  a  beautifully  illustrated  work. 

Mr.  Braumuller,  of  Vienna  (2),  enjoys  a  well  deserved 
reputation  for  his  scientific  publications;  Mr.  Gerold,  jun., 
also  of  Vienna  (14),  for  every  variety,  as  indicated  in  his 
copious  catalogue.  Mr.  F.  Paterno,  of  Vienna  (30),  pre¬ 
sents  attractive  objects  in  copper-plate,  lithography,  and 
chromolithography ;  those  last  mentioned  especially  being  of 
such  extraordinary  cheapness  as  not  to  be  above  the  purse 
and  cottage  of  the  peasant,  and  yet  quite  pretty  enough  for  a 
less  homely  destination.  In  the  same  branch  of  printing 
(chromolithography)  must  be  mentioned  Messrs.  Reiffenstein 
and  Co.,  of  Vienna  (32) ;  Mr.  Neumann,  of  Vienna  (29) ;  and 
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Mr.  Holtzel,  of  Olmutz ;  all  of  whom  produce  coloured  pictures 
of  singular  cheapness  and  considerable  beauty. 

Amongst  other  creditable  specimens  of  printing,  Mr. 
Zamarski,  of  Vienna  (42),  presents  a  Hebrew  Bible  of  admi¬ 
rable  execution. 

Switzerland. 

In  this  class  Switzerland  is  but  imperfectly  represented. 
There  are,  indeed,  but  eight  exhibitors,  of  whom  Mr.  Bridel, 
of  Lausanne  (1),  may  be  mentioned  for  creditable  books ; 
and  Mr.  Brunhofer,  of  Otten,  Soleure  (2),  for  pretty  views 
in  water  colour. 

Spain. 

The  exhibitors  for  Spain  are  only  nine  in  number,  but 
among  them  is  one  of  first-rate  excellence,  viz.,  Mr.  Biva  de 
Neyra,  of  Madrid  (7),  who  contributes  the  works  of  Cervantes 
and  a  small  edition  of  “  Don  Quixote,”  which  would  do  credit 
to  any  printer.  Messrs.  Gorchs  and  Casadevall,  of  Barcelona 
(6),  show  a  large  edition  of  “  Don  Quixote,”  of  which  the 
execution  does  not  exceed  the  pretension.  The  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  send  the  works  of  the  commission  organized  for 
the  publication  of  the  monumental  remains  in  Spain — a 
project  certainly  of  interesting  and  extensive  purpose,  and 
one  which  might  be  expected  to  enlist  into  its  service  very 
efficient  artists. 

Portugal. 

Portugal  furnishes  only  four  exhibitors  in  this  class,  but  of 
these  four  each  one  deserves  highly  favourable  mention.  It 
was  with  visible  gratification  that  the  jury  found  themselves 
of  one  mind  in  their  commendation  of  the  productions  of  the 
most  important  of  the  arts  of  peace  in  a  country  whose  geo¬ 
graphical  and  political  position  imposes  some  degree  of 
wholesome  restraint  upon  less  beneficial  if  more  dazzling 
kinds  of  enterprise.  It  was  considered  that  the  typography 
of  Portugal  is  nowhere  excelled.  Nor  is  this  just  tribute  to 
be  paid  only  to  the  national  establishment,  though  that  is 
naturally  the  most  prominent  of  the  printing  houses  of  Lisbon. 
It  is  evident  that  the  individual  exhibitors  take  pride  in  their 
work,  and  do  it  conscientiously  and  well.  Creditable  speci¬ 
mens  are  also  contributed  from  the  distant  press  of  Goa,  to 
which  Portugal  gave  the  art  of  printing  precisely  307  years 
ago. 

Greece. 

It  may  excite  a  moment’s  surprise  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  how  much  smaller  a  number  of  exhibitors  some 
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larger  countries  have  contributed  that  there  should  be  no  Hev.^h. 
fewer  than  ten  to  indicate  the  intellectual  activity  of  Greece,  field  on 
It  is  not  necessary  to  be  severely  precise  in  criticising  the  aSboSh. 
material  workmanship  of  the  objects  shown  ;  but  it  is  amusing 
to  discover  that  Great  Britian  has  not  been  alone  in  exhibit¬ 
ing  her  newspapers,  but  is  fortified  by  the  example — or  the 
imitation — of  a  country  which,  in  its  day,  has  not  been 
entirely  without  influence  in  furnishing  mankind  with  models 
for  emulation. 


Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway. 

The  printed  specimens  from  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way  had  been  subjected  to  so  little  classification  that  there  Norway, 
was  a  difficulty  in  inspecting  them.  The  typography  and 
illustrations  of  Mr.  Bjanco  Luno,  of  Copenhagen,  are  good, 
i  The  c:  Sweden,  Ancient  and  Modern/'  of  Mdlle.  Thersner, 
of  Stockholm,  and  the  fC  Selection  of  Norwegian  Literature 
of  the  last  few  years,"  of  Mr.  Botten  Hansen,  are  interest¬ 
ing.  But  all  the  objects  from  these  kingdoms  were  seen  at 
a  disadvantage. 

Russia. 

Of  the  eleven  exhibitors  from  Russia  Mr.  Orgelbrand,  of  Russia. 
Warsaw  (8),  merits  distinction  both  for  his  moveable  type 
and  stereotype.  Mr.  Lehman  also,  of  St.  Petersburg,  sends 
creditable  specimens  of  printing,  as  does  thel  printing  esta- 
lishment  of  the  Finland  Literary  Society  of  Helsingfors  (6), 
and  Mr.  Golovine,  of  St.  Petersburg  (4).  But  there  is  com¬ 
paratively  little  in  this  class  of  the  Russian  section  which 
calls  for  special  observation. 

1  Italy. 

To  the  prevailing  mediocrity  of  the  53  Italian  exhibitors  Italy. 

Mr.  Pomba,  of  Turin  (3),  is  an  exception.  His  is  probably 
the  first  house  in  Italy  ;  and  it  has  produced  several  fine 
works.  There  is  a  moral  interest,  if  no  great  typographical 
excellence,  in  the  production  of  the  “  Peres  Mechitaristes  ”  The“P6res 
f  of  St.  Lazare  et  Venice,  a  fraternity  of  the  Armenian  rites!” 
f  communion  who  support  their  institution  by  printing.  It 
appears  that  <c  Mechitar  ”  (the  Armenian  equivalent  to 
]j  “  Consoler ,;)  is  a  kind  of  title  assumed  by,  or  conferred 
upon,  various  Armenian  celebrities,  the  most  renowned  of 
the  name  having  been  Peter  Mechitar,  the  founder  of  this 
il  monastery,  who  originated  a  printing  press  in  it  for  Armenian 
I  literature,  translated  the  Bible  into  that  language,  and,  after 
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various  vicissitudes,  died  in  Venice,  1849,  aged  74.  The 
works,  translated  and  original,  printed  by  this  fraternity  are 
very  numerous  and  almost  as  miscellaneous.  They  comprise 
the  Bible,  an  A  B  C  book,  the  fourth  canto  of  “  Childe 
Harolde,”  (i  Telemachus,”  Armenian  grammars  and  lexicons, 
Goldsmith's  “  Rome,”  “  Paul  and  Virginia,”  “  Thomas  a 
Kempis,”  several  European  grammars  and  dictionaries, 
ee  Homer,”  “  Horace,”  Virgil,”  “  Paradise  Lost,”  and  “  Plu¬ 
tarch’s  Lives.”  These,  with  at  least  400  more  in  the 
Armenian  tongue,  bear  witness  that  the  good  fathers  have 
employed  their  learned  leasure  not  unprofitably,  and  afford 
a  glimpse  into  an  obscure,  but  not  insignificant,  sphere  of 
hnman  industry  sufficiently  interesting,  perhaps,  to  justify 
this  slight  digression.  Mr.  Lemonier,  of  Florence  (19), 
sends  a  selection  from  a  very  varied  and  extensive  library. 
Mr.  Sonzogno,  of  Milan  (31),  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  publisher  of  13  illustrated  and  two  plain  newspapers. 


Egypt. 

His  Highness  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  contributes  remark¬ 
able  specimens  from  the  Government  press  at  Boulak,  ac¬ 
companied  by  treatises,  both  in  print  and  manuscript,  on 
subjects  so  incongruous  and  miscellaneous,  though  important, 
that  it  might  look  almost  like  jesting  to  recite  them.  Con¬ 
spicuous  amongst  them  are  those  on  medical  and  veterinary 
practice,  on  various  sciences,  with  poetical  and  religious 
works  suggestive  of  interesting  social  considerations  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  venerable  soil  of  Egypt. 

United  States. 

If  the  United  States  have  not  contributed  so  much  that  is 
remarkable  to  this  as  to  some  other  classes  in  the  Exhibition, 
nobody  will  attribute  it  to  a  deficiency  of  activity  and 
enterprise  in  this  as  in  all  other  industries.  Mr.  D.  Appleton, 
of  New  York  (7),  appears  to  be  producing  an  important 
work  under  the  name  of  the  New  American  Cyclopedia. 
The  National  Bank  Note  Company  show  characteristically 
excellent  specimens  of  their  peculiar  productions. 

Papal  States. 

The  Papal  States  contribute  nothing  whatever  to  this 
class. 

Hawaii. 

But  to  those  who  measure  the  importance  of  an  object  not 
so  much  by  the  large  figures  which  may  be  required  to 
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express  its  bulk,  its  weight,  its  force,  its  cost,  as  by  the  R2ro^.H' 
evidence  it  supplies  of  the  advancement  of  humanity  in  that  field  oh 
moral  amelioration  which  is  the  best  result  of  material  and  books. 
progress,  there  is  perhaps  no  portion  of  this  huge  bazaar 
which  will  be  viewed  with  kindlier  interest  than  that  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  remote  kingdom  of  Hawaii,  the  land  of  a 
lady  whose  name  not  long  ago  became  familiar  to  English 
ears,  and  who  won  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people 
while  she  stayed  among  us,  under  the  title  of  Queen  Emma, 
one  of  the  Queens  Dowager  of  the  islands,  and  sister-in-law 
to  the  present  King  Kamehameha  V.,  who  succeeded  his 
brother,  her  deceased  husband,  in  1863.  It  is  not  quite  90 
years  since  Captain  Cook  was  clubbed  to  death  upon  the 
principal  of  these  islands  by  a  horde  of  naked  savages,  no 
better  and  no  worse  than  other  Polynesian  aborigines. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  tragic  fate  of  this 
noble  seaman  was  aggravated  by  the  consummation  of 
human  ferocity  and  degradation,  for  he  had  friends  and 
admirers  among  the  natives,  who  did  such  honour  as  they 
could  to  his  remains.  But  still  neither  those  who,  under 
some  casual  irritation,  were  his  murderers  nor  his  friends 
were  in  any  respect  superior  to  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
whose  most  appetising  esculent  when  they  could  not  fasten 
a  quarrel  on  a  wife  or  on  a  grandfather  was  a  prisoner  of 
war.  It  is  but  40  years  since  the  rudiments  of  Christianity 
— partly  the  cause,  no  doubt,  and  partly  the  pretext  of 
incidental  elements  of  civilization — began  to  insinuate  them¬ 
selves  by  very  slow  and  up-hill  paths  into  these  and  other 
not  very  distant  groups  of  islands.  In  those  days  their 
contributions  to  a  museum  or  exhibition  would  have  been 
their  uncouth  instruments  of  slaughter,  with  fish  bones  for 
iron  ;  their  terrible  clubs  ;  their  ghastly  grinning  trophies  of 
war ;  and,  for  the  less  repulsive  decorations  of  peace, 
pendants  of  finger  bones  that  had  strangled  the  wearer’s 
intended  and  necklaces  of  teeth  that  had  masticated  her 
relations.  The  articles  exhibited  to-day  are  several  news¬ 
papers  (ff  Nupepa  ”),  both  in  English  and  in  the  vernacular, 
with  their  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  shipping  news, 
advertisements  of  stage  coaches,  merchandise,  concerts,  and 
philanthropic  meetings ;  with  leading  articles,  and  the 
sonorous  editorial  <e  We.”  And  besides  periodicals  we  find 
several  standard  productions  of  the  local  press — a  code  of 
laws,  a  grammar,  a  dictionary,  a  spelling  book,  an  A  B  C 
book.  And  it  is  said  that  there  is  scarcely  a  child  among 
this  people — for  they  are  now  no  longer  a  clan  but  a 
people  with  their  constitutional  hereditary  monarchy  and  a 
sovereign  of  enlightened  patriotic  character — but  can  read 
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better  than  could  those  English  nursemaids  who  were  spelling 
out  their  valentines,  or  more  likely  waiting  for  some  com¬ 
petent  interpreter  to  do  so,  on  the  morning  of  that  Feb.  14, 
1779,  at  the  very  hour  when  the  great  adventurer  was 
beaten  to  death  by  the  natives  of  this  remote  spot  on  the 
Pacific  to  which  his  discovery  of  it  has  proved  so  immeasure- 
able  a  blessing.  It  will  not,  however,  escape  the  observation 
of  the  inductive  mind  that  a  volume  of  “  Law  Reports  ” 
indicates  that  the  kingdom  of  Hawaii  has  not  been  entirely 
exempted  from  some  of  the  inconveniences  of  civilization. 


In  a  commercial  department  which  has  reached  such 
enormous  proportions  as  the  book  trade  of  Europe,  it  neces¬ 
sarily  arises  that  a  number  of  extensive  establishments  have 
formed  themselves,  employing  so  many  hands  as  to  con¬ 
stitute  important  and  interesting  dependencies,  consisting  in 
several  cases  of  upwards  of  1,000  men,  women,  and  children, 
for  whose  comfort,  health,  and  welfare,  both  moral  and 
material,  their  employers,  in  the  very  act  of  organizing  such 
a  community,  make  themselves  to  no  small  extent  respon¬ 
sible.  The  mere  possession  of  such  a  responsibility  is  highly 
honourable,  whether  derived  from  hereditary  fortune  or 
slowly  attained  by  personal  industry  and  enterprise;  but 
the  faithful,  paternal,  and  humane  discharge  of  it  is  sur¬ 
passed  in  magnitude  only,  and  not  in  essential  nobleness,  by 
that  of  the  most  exalted  functions  of  civilized  life.  Of  course 
there  are  similarly  large  establishments  in  other  commercial 
sections,  but  in  none  more  notably  than  that  of  printing,  in 
which  the  higher  degree  of  intelligence  required  in  most  of 
the  operatives  employed  naturally  renders  their  supervision 
and  guidance  a  more  interesting  though  not  a  more  obliga¬ 
tory  duty. 

It  would  have  been  very  pleasing  to  the  writer  and  inte¬ 
resting  to  the  reader  of  these  observations  to  dwell  a  little 
in  detail  upon  the  judicious  and  efficient  provision  made  in 
this  kind  in  several  of  the  large  printing  houses  in  Great 
Britain,  conspicuous  amongst  which  would  stand  that  of 
Messrs.  Clowes,  of  the  Times  newspaper,  and  of  Messrs. 
Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  and  several  others.  In  the  last- 
named  establishment  it  would  have  been  agreeable  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  they  have  not  limited  their 
beneficial  projects  to  sick  clubs  and  provident  associations ; 
but  by  encouraging  cricket,  boating,  and  other  manly  and 
robust  amusements,  and  by  instituting  a  copious  lending 
library,  excellent  schools,  and  occasional  lectures,  besides  a 
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very  flourishing  choral  society,  have  made  provision  for  the 
pleasantness  of  life  as  well  as  for  its  prolongation,  and  for 
the  instruction  of  the  mind  as  well  as  for  bodily  recreation. 

It  would  have  been  a  grateful  duty  to  invite  emulation 
to  these  provisions  in  the  establishments  just  named,  and 
in  several  other  of  our  leading  printing  houses.  But  in 
the  instructions  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  reporters 
to  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  it  is  expressly  prescribed 
that  “  the  British  report  should  have  special  reference  to 
the  objects  exhibited  by  the  British  colonies  and  by  foreign 
countries  rather  than  those  exhibited  by  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  although  the  latter  should  not  be  overlooked.”  It  is 
presumed  that  this  limitation  will  extend  not  only  to 
remarks  upon  the  objects  actually  exhibited,  but  to  obser¬ 
vations  also  incidentally  and  by  the  way  recorded  upon  the 
establishments  out  of  which  those  objects  issue  ;  for  it  can 
hardly  be  irrelevant  to  invite  attention,  though  only  inci¬ 
dentally,  to  those  arrangements  and  regulations  of  the 
factory,  whether  moral  or  mechanical,  between  which  and 
the  comfort  of  the  operative  the  consequent  efficiency  of  his 
labour  and  the  value  of  his  production,  there  is  an  intimate 
and  even  vital  relation.  The  instinct  of  international 
courtesy  would  be  apt  to  point  in  the  same  direction  as  this 
instruction  to  reporters,  and  to  suggest  the  selection  of  some 
Continental  rather  than  domestic  establishment  as  an  object 
for  generous  emulation ;  and,  while  several  other  factories 
in  the  same  industry  may  possess  an  equally  irreproachable 
organization,  and  each  be  distinguished  by  some  special 
characteristic  of  its  own,  no  one,  perhaps,  could  with  more 
propriety  be  selected  as  a  representative  establishment — 
whether  regard  be  had  to  the  extent  of  its  enterprise,  to  the 
apparent  health  and  comfort  of  its  operatives,  or  to  the  fact 
that  these  remarks  are  the  result  of  personal  observation — 
than  the  imprimerie  of  M.  Alfred  Maine,  at  Tours. 

The  press  of  M.  Alfred  Maine  is  said  to  issue  daily  about 
20,000  volumes — including,  it  must  be  understood,  under 
the  word  volumes  the  two  extremes,  and  all  the  gradations 
lying  between  the  costly  folio  appraised  by  hundreds  of 
francs  and  the  little  story-book  for  children  purchased  at  5c. 
The  factory  employs  within  its  walls  about  1,000  hands, 
many  of  whom  are  women,  girls,  and  boys  ;  besides  an 
almost  equal  number  working  at  their  own  homes,  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  of  Tours ;  not  to  mention  the 
occupation  less  directly  afforded  to  independent  industry, 
such  as  that  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  skins  for  binding, 
the  founding  of  types,  the  manufacture  of  ink  and  paper,  and 
various  auxiliary  productions. 
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Perhaps  there  is  no  feature  about  this  establishment  which 
deserves  earlier  notice  than  the  admirable  care  which  has 
been  bestowed  and  the  liberal  provision  made  for  the 
personal  and  material  comfort  of  the  persons  employed 
within  its  walls.  Certainly,  for  arrangements  of  this  kind 
the  pretty  town  of  Tours  presents  facilities  with  respect  to 
space  which  overgrown  cities  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
alford.  But  the  judgment,  the  good  taste,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  the  humanity  of  M.  Marne  have  turned  these  facilities 
to  an  account  which  well  merits  emulation  in  other  factories 
as  well  as  in  those  devoted  to  the  production  of  books.  Of 
these  huge  rooms,  from  ground  floor  to  third  story,  in  each 
of  which  are  employed  numbers  varying  from  100  to  400 
persons,  all  are  well  warmed  in  cold  weather  and  well  cooled 
in  hot,  and  well  lighted  and  ventilated  at  all  times.  The 
surface  of  window  work  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the 
walls  ;  and  from  every  window  the  eye  rests  on  something 
green  and  cheerful  in  the  way  of  garden,  trees,  or  grassplot. 
In  some  of  the  larger  rooms  a  handsome  fountain  plays  at 
each  end,  and  sustains  a  perpetual  current  of  fresh  water  in 
a  circular  trough  3  feet  above  the  ground,  for  washing,  and 
in  jets  placed  2  feet  higher,  for  drinking.  There  is  a  suitable 
supply  of  matrons — themselves  also  diligently  employed  in 
folding,  sorting,  or  the  like — to  chaperon  the  girls ;  and  the 
boys  also  are  duly  looked  after  ;  and,  as  the  prevalent, 
though  not  the  exclusive,  rule  of  the  house  is  payment  by 
the  piece,  the  alertness  and  industry  of  all  engaged  are  very 
marked,  and  in  many  cases  the  rapidity  and  adroitness  of 
manipulation  very  surprising.  The  employment,  too — not 
even  excepting  that  of  the  press  room — being  of  a  nature 
which  does  not  necessarily  bring  the  worker  into  contact 
with  anything  either  soiling  or  unwholesome,  there  is  a 
general  air  of  neatness  in  dress  and  cleanliness  in  person,  as 
well  as  of  healthy  cheerfulness  of  expression  and  demeanour, 
prevailing  throughout  this  busy  multitude  of  all  ages  and 
both  sexes  which  is  not  only  a  very  pleasing  feature  in  the 
eye  of  a  casual  visitor,  but  must  also  be  attended  in¬ 
sensibly  in  its  process,  but  undeniably  in  its  result,  with  the 
most  important  moral  effect.  Conducing  also  to  this  end  are 
numberless  little  signs  of  decoration  and  convenience  too 
trivial  to  mention  in  detail,  but  all  indicative  of  a  spirit  which 
recognizes  the  moral  duty  as  well  as  the  economical  prudence 
of  rendering  labour  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable,  which  in 
this  excellent  establishment  it  is ;  and  which,  in  normal 
circumstances,  it  everywhere  and  always  ought  to  be. 

The  appointed  hours  for  labour  are  not  exceeded,  even 
under  extraordinary  pressure,  sudden  and  exceptional  demands 
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being  met  by  tbe  engagement  of  supernumerary  hands.  Rev.w.h. 
Ihere  is  no  compulsory  suspension  ot  work,  nor  any  night  eiexd  ok 
work,  while  there  is  also  the  unvarying  observance  of  aS^books. 
Sundays  and  other  festivals  as  days  of  remission. 

Disputes  about  wages,  which  are  elsewhere  a  too  frequent  Wages, 
cause  of  altercation  between  employers  and  employed,  have 
never  yet  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  this  establishment,  the 
principal  of  which  appears  to  have  been  the  first  concerned 
to  take  into  consideration  the  price  of  provisions  and  other 
legitimate  elements  in  such  a  question  ;  so  that  the  rate  of 
wages  as  a  grievance  is  never  heard  of ;  and  the  city  of 
Tours  remembers  the  sacrifices  imposed  upon  himself  in  the 
year  1848  by  M.  Marne  in  order  to  keep  his  workmen 
employed  (or  paid  if  not  employed)  at  a  crisis  when  political 
disorganization  disturbed  for  a  time  to  their  centre  all  the 
commercial  arrangements  of  the  country. 

The  average  of  wages  here  is  4f.  per  day  to  men  and 
If.  50c.  to  women.  This  is  considered  a  somewhat  high 
rate  for  a  provincial  town  and  in  a  factory  where  there  are 
no  days  of  suspension  of  work  for  which  to  make  deduction 
from  the  weekly  payment.  But  this  liberal  dealing  is  by 
no  means  the  only  advantage  enjoyed  by  these  numerous 
artisans. 

There  are  two  benefit  clubs,  largely  supported  by  the  pro-  Benefit 
prietors,  one  for  the  behoof  of  the  printers,  and  the  other  clubs# 
for  the  binders,  who  in  sickness  receive  If.  75c.  per  day,  with 
medicine  and  attendance.  There  are  also  two  funds  for 
retirement  in  old  age,  which  are  supported  entirely  by 
M.  Marne  in  the  way  of  payments  deposited  by  him  yearly 
in  the  national  fund  established  for  the  same  purpose. 

These  payments  are  made  with  reference  to  each  individual 
employed,  and  are  proportioned  to  that  individual’s  standing 
in  the  factory.  Thus,  for  one  who  has  completed  five 
successive  years  of  service  there  is  paid  lOf.  per  annum ; 
after  10  years  of  service,  30f. ;  after  15  years,  50f.  This 
method  of  assurance,  into  the  minute  details  of  which  it 
may  be  needless  to  enter,  is  so  calculated  that  a  person 
entering  the  establishment  at  18  years  of  age  might  retire 
at  60  with  an  income  of  at  least  600f. 

Supplementary  to  these  provident  funds  is  another,  Dispensary 
supported  also  exclusively  by  M.  Marne,  the  purpose  of  families  of 
which  is  to  supply  gratuitous  medical  assistance  to  such  of  °P®ratlves> 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  men  employed  upon  the 
premises  as  may  need  it.  Besides  all  this,  the  assistance 
in  kind  distributed  by  M.  Marne’s  family  among  the  more 
necessitous  and  heavily  charged  of  the  workmen  is  said  to 
be  exceedingly  bountiful,  and  the  doles  of  bread  and  meat 
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ancl  fuel  in  the  more  rigorous  seasons  very  copious ;  so  that, 
upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  operatives  in  this 
establishment  are  sheltered  as  securely  as  human  foresight, 
contrivance,  and  benevolence  can  devise  from  tiie  severer 
predicaments  of  indigence. 

Nor  have  the  moral  exigencies  of  so  large  an  institution 
been  neglected.  Each  branch  of  the  business  has  its  special 
superintendent,  and  each  superintendent  his  or  her  suffragans, 
who  maintain  a  discipline  as  strict  as  is  at  all  necessary  or 
consistent  with  the  unmistakable  comfort  and  cheerfulness  of 
those  at  work.  As  to  silence — where  so  many  are  engaged 
“  by  the  piece,”  and  therefore  have  a  personal  interest  in 
accomplishing  a  competent  result  in  a  kind  of  work  which 
giddiness,  noise,  disorder,  indeed,  of  any  kind  would  be 
peculiarly  liable  to  throw  into  irretrievable  confusion — such 
silence  as  is  desirable  is  pretty  certain  to  maintain  itself 
without  any  vexatious  exercise  of  authority.  The  male  and 
female  workers  are  employed,  not  necessarily  in  separate 
rooms,  but  in  separate  portions  of  the  same  enormous  room 
and  under  the  eye  of  their  respective  superiors.  Their 
hours  for  leaving  and  returning  to  the  building  are  different, 
and  the  yards  and  staircases  are  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of 
no  probability  of  their  meeting. 

Drunkenness  has  been  entirely  extirpated  from  this  esta¬ 
blishment.  That  peculiar  development  of  hagiolatry  which 
in  England  is  sometimes  celebrated  in  adoration  of  fe  St. 
Monday”  is  here  entirely  obsolete,  and  there  is  no  longer 
any  instance  reported  of  more  than  at  most  eight  or  ten 
workers  (out  of  1,000,  be  it  remembered,)  arriving  at  the 
building  later  than  the  prescribed  hour  on  the  morning  after 
some  extraordinary  festivity  in  which  they  may  have 
assisted. 

Especial  care  is  taken  of  such  children  of  the  factory  as 
are  of*  an  age  to  receive  primary  instruction,  in  which  the 
religious  element  is  scrupulously  encouraged ;  and  their 
industry  and  good  conduct  are  kept  under  continued 
stimulus  by  the  weekly  distribution  of  suitable  rewards. 

Marriages  between  the  men  and  women  employed  here 
are  of  increasing  frequency,  from  which  one  interesting 
result  is  that  there  are  many  households  in  which,  after  the 
youngest  children  have  attained  a  few  years  of  age,  the 
entire  family — father,  mother,  and  children — numbering  six 
or  seven  individuals,  become  occupied  in  the  factory, 
exercising  their  industry  under  the  same  roof  or  even  in  the 
same  room,  clubbing  their  earnings  together,  and  realising  a 
really  comfortable  income. 
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A  considerable  amount  of  employment  in  folding  and  sew¬ 
ing  is  reserved  for  workwomen  whom  domestic  exigencies 
compel  to  stay  at  home.,  and  about  150  mothers  of  families 
are  thus  occupied  in  their  own  dwellings. 

It  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  there  is  no  ground  for  appre¬ 
hension  that  this  prosperous,  serviceable,  and,  to  the  working 
class  of  Tours  especially,  beneficial  establishment  is  ex¬ 
clusively  dependent  on  the  energies  of  a  single  individual,  or 
that  it  must  fall  to  pieces  whenever  M.  Marne — hardly  yet 
in  the  noon  of  life — may  feel  disposed  to  change  the  incessant 
activity  of  commercial  enterprise  for  the  charming  repose 
which  he  has  provided  for  himself  at  a  few  miles  distance 
from  the  spot  where  it  has  been  so  well  and  justly  earned. 
It  is  now  eight  years  ago  since  he  associated  with  himself 
M.  Paul  Maine  as  partner  in  the  business,  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  a  share  in  this  profitable  commerce  is 
not  the  only  advantage  which  the  father  is  transmitting  to 
the  son.  There  can  be  no  doubt  either  of  the  purpose  of 
the  latter  or  of  his  ability  to  maintain  the  establishment  in 
the  same  spirit,  on  the  same  principles,  and  with  the  same 
efficiency  as  have  been  set  before  him  in  the  honourable 
example  of  his  father. 

And  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  honourable  than  to 
provide  full  work  and  full  wages  for  as  large  a  number  as 
practicable  of  persons  craving  both  ;  especially  if  to  this  be 
added  such  guidance,  assistance,  and  advice  as  to  the 
execution  of  the  work  and  the  disposal  of  the  wages  as  the 
relations  of  employer  and  employed,  with  a  due  consideration 
for  the  self-government  and  independence  of  the  latter,  may 
justify  ;  and  if,  by  contriving  the  means,  and  affording 
facilities,  and  suggesting  experiences,  and  presenting  a 
salutary  example,  an  employer  induces  the  more  dependent 
classes  to  adopt  such  habits,  such  precautions,  such  principles, 
such  practices  as  conduce  to  make  body  and  soul  in  their 
respectively  moral  and  material  sense  more  clean,  more 
healthy,  more  happy,  more  secure,  both  as  respects  their 
present  and  their  future  necessities,  the  individual  so  favoured 
in  his  co-operation  with  Divine  Providence  must  be  em¬ 
phatically  pronounced  a  friend  of  man,  and  is  entitled  to  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  utmost  which  these  columns  can 
afford  him,  viz.,  “  honourable  mention.” 

It  was  one  of  the  instructions  to  reporters  that  they 
should  confer  with  the  jurors  and  delegates  of  their  re¬ 
spective  classes,  and  obtain  from  them  such  information  as 
might  facilitate  the  preparation  of  their  reports.  If  there 
be  anything  in  the  foregoing  observations  which  can  repay 
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perusal  it  must  be  mainly  attributed  to  the  valuable  assist¬ 
ance  rendered  by  Mr,  Rivers  Wilson,  of  the  Treasury,  juror 
in  the  class,  than  whom  no  gentleman  can  have  imported 
into  his  function  a  more  conscientious  assiduity,  a  more 
shrewd  discrimination,  or  a  happier  blending  of  the  two 
mutually  corrective  qualities  of  equity  and  kindness. 
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The  objects  falling  within  the  seventh  class  are  manifold, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  this  class  has  a  rather  miscellaneous 
character.  If  we  take  “Stationery” — this  is  by  itself  a 
class  embracing  a  multiplicity  of  articles,  as  envelopes  and 
ornamented  letter  paper,  writing  and  copying  inks,  inkstands, 
pens  and  penholders,  manifold  writers,  sealing-wax,  paper- 
knives,  &c. ;  and  by  some  exhibitors  the  term  seems,  more¬ 
over,  to  have  been  taken  in  the  widest  sense  possible,  since 
we  find  amongst  the  writing  materials  not  only  a  revolving 
lamp  shade,  but  even  cigar-cutters,  besides  a  number  of 
things  which  might  be  better  described  as  writing  toys. 

One  branch  of  industry  is,  however,  included  in  our  class 
the  importance  of  which  is  very  great,  and  continually 
becoming  greater — paper-making.  Paper,  as  every  body 
knows,  is  one  of  our  chief  means  for  promoting  civilization. 

Liebig,  in  his  Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry,  says,  “the 
quantity  of  soap  consumed  by  a  nation  would  be  no  in¬ 
accurate  measure  whereby  to  estimate  its  wealth  and 
civilization.”  It  may  be  observed  with  equal,  or  even 
with  more  truth,  that  the  consumption  of  paper  in  a  country 
marks  its  stage  of  progress.  For,  with  the  spread  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  literature,  and  the  growth  of  the  cc  press,”  with 
the  development  of  industry  and  commerce,  the  demand 
for  paper  for  printing  and  writing,  as  well  as  for  wrapping 
and  packing,  and  sundry  other  purposes,  will  unfailingly 
increase.  And  it  could  be  quoted  as  a  remarkable  statistic 
fact,  that  the  leading  London  journal  alone  consumes  more 
paper  than  a  whole  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 

The  exhibits  of  paper  are  naturally  very  numerous.  Samples  of 
Samples  have  been  sent  from  twenty- one  countries  (amongst  paper* 
which  Prussia  and  the  other  States  of  the  North  German 
Confederation  are  reckoned  as  one),  while  at  the  great  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1855  fourteen  countries  only  were  represented. 

But  it  would  be  rash,  indeed,  to  form  conclusions  as  to  the 
state  of  paper  manufacture  in  the  respective  countries  from 
the  share  they  take  in  this  year’s  Exhibition.  Of  the  392 
licensed  papermakers  who  were  found  in  the  year  1865 
in  the  United  Kingdom  not  more  than  twelve  came  forward 
as  exhibitors  ;  and  the  number  of  exhibitors  from  some  other 
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countries  does  not  correspond  much  better  with  that  of  the 
manufacturers. 

As  the  characteristic  feature  of  paper-making  now-a-da}7s 
— a  feature  which  already  appeared  pretty  strongly  at  the 
former  International  Exhibitions,  and  has  become  still  more 
conspicuous  at  the  present  one — we  have  to  note  those  cheap 
and  inferior  sorts  of  paper,  not  made  from  rags,  or  con¬ 
taining  but  a  small  portion  of  rag  fibre.  While  the  price 
of  paper  has  fallen,  the  price  of  rags  has  risen  considerably, 
and  in  some  countries  almost  doubled,  within  the  last  thirty- 
five  years ;  and  there  has  been  often  an  apprehension  of  the 
scarcity  of  this  time-honoured  and  as  yet  unequalled  raw 
material,  which  cannot  be  produced  at  will.  Different 
paper-making  stuffs,  therefore,  have  been  introduced  as 
substitutes  in  order  to  satisfy  the  vastly  increasing  demands 
for  paper  without  any  increase  in  cost.  Straw  and  esparto, 
or  Spanish  grass,*  have  of  late  years  come  into  extensive 
use;  and  the  statistic  tables  show  that  in  1865  52,324 
tons  of  esparto  and  other  vegetable  fibre  were  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom.  But  ivood  is  now  also  used 
on  the  continent  in  large  quantities.  We  find  that  several 
countries  exhibit  samples  of  wood-paper.  Of  especial 
interest  are  those  sent  by  Heinrich  Vcelter,  of  Heidenheim- 
on-the-Brenz,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg.  This  Suabian 
exhibitor  is  the  inventor  of  a  successful  method  of  making 
from  wood  a  cheap  paper-pulp  which  is  pretty  white  and 
clean,  without  being  bleached.  His  process — for  which  he 
obtained  patents  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe  and  in 
North  America — was  already  invented  at  the  time  of  the 
first  London  Exhibition  ;  but  he  has  since  then  essentially 
improved  it,  and  it  is  now  adopted  not  only  by  large 
paper  manufacturers  in  Prussia,  in  the  other  Zollverein 
States,  and  in  Austria,  but  also  in  Belgium,  France, 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Canada.  One 
of  the  paper-mills  in  Northern  Germany  consumes  yearly 
10,000  cwt.  of  wood-pulp.  And  it  may  be  said  that  hardly 
a  newspaper  is  printed  in  Germany  the  paper  of  which  does 
not  contain  some  portion  of  this  material.  The  paper 
manufactory  at  Poix,  near  St.  Hubert,  in  the  Belgian  part 
of  Luxemburg,  belonging  to  the  “  Societe  anonyme  de 
PUnion  des  Papeteries,”  has  ten  machines  constructed 
after  Mr.  Voelter’s  patent.  There  is  also  a  paper-maker  in 
this  country  who  works  with  one  of  Voelter’s  wood-pulp 
machines — Mr.  Weiss,  of  Morpeth,  Northumberland. 

*  Esparto  (Spartium  seggarem)  grows  in  mountainous  and  uncultivated 
districts  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Spain.  It  is  also  found  on  the  north 
coast  of  Africa,  where  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs  alfe,  or  alfa. 
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In  an  economical  point  of  view,  Voelter’s  invention  must 
be  considered  of  no  small  importance.  The  cost  of  the  pulp 
produced  from  wood,  according  to  his  method,  is  stated  to  be 
noichere  more  than  one-half  the  cost  of  the  rag-pulp,  and 
still  less  in  some  places  where  there  is  a  large  supply  of 
wood  and  water-power.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  wood 
papers  are  by  no  means  of  a  superior  quality;  but  they  are 
rather  tough  and  well  adapted  for  common  use,  particularly 
the  printing-papers.  Mr.  Voelter  exhibits  specimens  of 
various  sorts : — white  and  coloured  printing-papers,  contain¬ 
ing  from  25  to  70  per  cent,  of  wood-pulp  (the  remainder 
being  rag  fibre)  ;  common  tinted  drawing-papers,  containing 
35  per  cent,  of  pine-wood  pulp ;  writing  papers  of  various 
colours,  containing  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  wood-pulp  ; 
an  ordinary  blue  letter-paper,  containing  50  per  cent,  of 
pine-wood  pulp,  pleasant  to  write  upon  and  taking  the  ink 
easily ;  coloured  papers  for  book-wrappers,  containing  from 
30  to  50  per  cent,  of  pine-wood  pulp;  besides  tissue-papers, 
paper-hangings,  and  cardboards. 

In  the  Wurtemberg  annexe,  in  the  park,  one  of  V celter’s 
machines  is  to  be  seen  in  motion,  crushing  the  wood  and 
making  the  pulp.  It  is  worked  by  50  horse  steam-power. 

Other  samples  of  wood-paper  have  been  sent  from  Russia 
by  J.  C.  Frenckell  and  Son,  of  Tamerfors,  in  Finland  ;  from 
Sweden  by  D.  O.  Fran  eke  (Rosendahl  Mills),  of  Gothen¬ 
burg  ;  from  Portugal  by  Joaquim  de  Couto,  of  Feira,  in  the 
province  of  Beira;  from  the  United  States  by  Jessup  and 
Moore  (Rockland  Mills,  near  Wilmington,  Delaware)  ;  and 
from  England  by  the  Teams  Wood-pulp  Company,  Gates¬ 
head.  The  American  firm  exhibits  printing-paper  of  a  fair 
quality,  containing  10  per  cent,  of  pine-wood  pulp,  and 
another  sort  containing  40  per  cent,  of  poplar-wood  pulp. 
The  English  company  shows  some  pulp  from  pine-wood, 
which  is  of  good  colour,  but  strongly  bleached. 

No  novelty  in  paper-making  is,  in  fact,  to  be  noticed  in 
the  present  Exhibition,  but  we  perceive  even  from  a  cursory 
view  of  the  exhibits,  that  the  principal  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  have  of  late  years  become  more  and  more 
universally  adopted  ;  and  that  nearly  every  country  where 
there  is  any  progress  of  industry  can  now  produce  excellent 
machine  paper.  At  the  same  time,  we  find  that  in  Englan  1 
and  elsewhere  hand-made  paper  has  not  been  yet  supplanted 
entirely  by  machine  paper.  To  particularize  the  merits  of 
single  manufacturers  would  be  a  difficult  task,  the  more  so 
since  a  great  number  of  exhibits  is  only  to  be  seen  through 
glass  cases,  and  we  must  therefore  confine  ourselves  to 
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mention  briefly  the  most  distinguished  exhibitors  of  the 
various  countries. 

United  Kingdom. 

Among  the  few  exhibitors  of  paper,  card-  and  millboard 
which  are  to  be  found  from  the  United  Kingdom,  two  firms 
of  an  established  reputation  received  gold  medals : — Thomas 
H.  Saunders,  for  his  beautifully  water-marked  hand-made 
and  machine-made  bank-note  and  other  security  papers,  the 
excellence  and  peculiar  strength  of  which  have  been  long 
acknowledged ;  and  Alexander  Cowan  and  Sons,  who 
exhibit  writing  paper  of  the  first  class.  Silver  medals  were 
awarded  to  James  K.  Crompton,  of  Bury,  Lancashire,  for 
his  white  and  coloured  tissues,  which  are  considered  to  be  as 
perfect  in  texture  and  pure  in  colour  as  any  in  the  Exhi¬ 
bition;  and  to  W.  S.  and  K.  Portal  (Laverstocke  Mills, 
Hampshire)  for  their  bank-note  paper.  John  Lamb,  of 
Newcastle-under-Lyne,  who  exhibits  pottery  tissue-paper 
for  printing  and  transferring  patterns  and  designs  on  porce¬ 
lain,  remarkable  for  its  great  strength,  received  a  bronze 
medal,  as  well  as  W.  W.  Morley,  of  Wooburn,  Bucks, 
whose  millboards,  made  from  rope,  are  of  known  superior 
quality.  Of  the  Teams  Wood-pulp  Company  honourable 
mention  was  made. 

Fkance 

has  naturally  the  largest  number  of  exhibitors.  There  are 
about  eighty.  Two  of  these — a  partner  of  the  firm  of 
Blanchet,  Brothers,  and  Kleber,  of  Bives  (Depart.  Isere), 
and  Auguste  Doumerc — were  members  of  the  jury,  and 
therefore  could  not  compete  for  any  mark  of  distinction. 
To  one  exhibitor  a  gold  medal  was  awarded;  18  exhibitors 
received  silver  medals,  and  23  bronze  medals. 

Blanchet,  Brothers,  and  Kleber  exhibit  machine-made 
papers,  which  are  highly  commended  for  their  cleanness, 
brilliancy  of  colour,  and  hard  sizing.  Their  photographic 
papers  are  reputed  to  be  the  most  uniform  in  texture  and 
purity  of  all  papers  prepared  for  the  photographer.  A. 
Doumerc,  director  of  the  Societd  anonyme  des  Papeteries 
du  Marais  et  de  Sainte  Marie  (Seine  and  Marne),  displays 
very  thick  and  beautiful  printing  and  lithographic  papers, 
and  pressboards.  The  eminent  firm  of  Lacroix,  Brothers,  of 
Angouleme,  who  received  a  gold  medal,  has  sent  a  large 
assortment  of  papers — fine  drawing-paper,  writing,  printing, 
photographic,  and  cigarette  papers,  and  also  security  paper 
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made  for  the  Turkish  Government.  Canson  and  Mont¬ 
golfier,  of  Vidalon-lez-Annonay  (Ardeche),  another  well- 
known  and  large  firm,  show  specimens  of  good  tinted 
drawing-paper,  of  tracing  and  photographic  papers,  and 
other  sorts,  besides  artificial  parchment.  Brdton,  Brothers, 
and  Co.,  of  Pont-de-Claix,  near  Grenoble,  exhibit  papers  of 
a  high  class  for  copper-plate,  lithographic,  and  coloured 
printing,  as  well  as  an  imitation  of  China  paper,  already 
known  from  the  Exhibitions  of  1855  and  1862,  which  affords 
clear  and  delicate  impressions  of  engravings.  Outhenin- 
Chalandre,  Son,  and  Co.,  of  Besan^n,  exhibit  writing- 
paper,  paper  for  lithographic  printing,  and  other  papers  of 
current  saleable  quality,  very  well  sized  and  well  adapted 
for  their  purposes ;  Latune  and  Co.,  of  Blacons  (Drome), 
hand-made  account-book  and  drawing  papers  of  a  fair 
quality ;  Bdcoulet  and  Co.,  of  Angouleme,  various  sorts  of 
writing-paper  of  a  second  class,  well  sized  in  the  vat ;  J.  B. 
Bichelberger  and  Co.,  of  Clairefontaine  (Yosges),  among 
other  papers,  extremely  good  cartridge  paper;  F.  Johannot, 
of  Annonay,  account-book  paper,  letter  paper,  drawing  and 
tracing  papers ;  Yorster,  of  Monfourat  (Gironde),  good 
writing  paper,  besides  drawing,  account-book,  and  cigarette 
papers. 

The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  paper  in  France  is  at  present  about  34,000,  and 
above  129.000,000  kilogrammes  of  paper  are  yearly  pro¬ 
duced. 

From  the 

Netherlands 

we  find  but  two  exhibitors.  G.  J.  Palm,  of  Beekbergen,  in 
the  province  of  Guelaers,  has  sent  hand-made  paper  of  diffe¬ 
rent  sorts,  which  is  rather  failing  in  clearness,  but  strong  and 
“  sound, ;;  like  the  famous  old  Dutch  paper. 

Belgium. 

The  Belgian  papermakers,  who  are  well  known  to  produce 
the  current  sorts  of  paper  at  low  prices,  are  represented  by 
ten  exhibitors.  But  among  these  we  miss  Godin,  Brothers, 
who  are  the  largest  paper  manufacturers  of  Belgium,  and 
probably  the  largest  in  the  world,  for  they  employ  above 
1,500  persons,  and  produce  yearly  paper  to  the  amount  of 
4,000,000  fr.  The  Basse-  Wavre  and  Gastuche  Paper  Manu¬ 
factory,  in  the  province  of  Brabant,  to  which  a  silver  medal 
was  given,  exhibits  writing,  printing,  and  packing  paper, 
and  pasteboards.  Olin  and  Son,  of  Brussels,  show,  besides 
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printing  and  other  papers,  samples  of  the  materials  used  in 
the  manufacture  in  the  various  stages  of  the  process. 


Prussia. 

There  are  twenty-five  exhibitors  from  Prussia  and  the 
other  States  of  the  North  German  Confederation. 

Hoesch,  Brothers,  of  Diiren,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  have 
made  a  highly  creditable  display  of  papers  of  various  sorts — » 
namely,  wove  and  laid  letter  papers,  of  three  different 
qualities ;  Indian-sized  account-book  papers,  which  are  ex¬ 
tremely  strong  ;  cigarette  papers  ;  and  splendid  tissue  papers, 
in  above  sixty  different  tints.  The  prices  of  their  papers  are 
low  with  respect  to  the  quality.  This  eminent  firm  was, 
however,  debarred  from  competing  for  a  medal  by  the 
circumstance  that  one  of  the  partners  acted  as  a  member  of 
the  jury. 

We  have  next  to  mention  the  two  firms  Felix  Heinrich 
Schoeller  and  Heinrich  August  Schoeller,  both  of  Diiren. 
They  both  exhibit  white  and  tinted  writing  papers,  and 
cardboard  papers.  H.  A.  Schoeller  has  adopted  the  English 
method  of  sizing  with  animal  size,  and  his  papers  are 
remarkable  for  strength  and  solidity. 

Other  distinguished  exhibitors  are : — Schmitz,  Brothers, 
of  Diiren :  they  exhibit  paper  dyed  in  the  stuff ;  W.  F. 
Ebbinghaus,  of  Letmathe,  near  Iserlohn,  well-sized  writing 
and  drawing  paper ;  Ebart,  Brothers,  of  Berlin,  excellent 
hand-made  and  machine-made  papers,  besides  very  perfectly 
glazed  millboards ;  Philip  Hiittenmiiller,  of  Lorenzdorf, 
near  Bunzlau,  in  Silesia,  pressboards  of  various  qualities 
and  thickness;  Philip  Schnell,  of  Volkmarshausen,  near 
Mlinden,  coloured  paper,  highly  glazed,  and  remarkable  for 
the  fixity  of  the  colours,  which  are  not  easily  washed  off ; 
C.  F.  August  Fischer,  of  Bautzen,  in  Saxony  (who  manu¬ 
factures  largely  for  the  whole  Zollverein),  papers  of  superior 
quality  for  copper-plate,  steel-plate,  and  lithographic  printing. 

WuRTEMBERG. 

From  this .  little  kingdom  four  exhibitors  have  come 
forward.  The  paper  mill  Zum  Bruderhaus,”  at  Dettingen, 
near  IJrach,  deserves  particularly  to  be  mentioned.  This 
mill  was  established  in  1862  by  the  missionary  preacher 
Gustav  Werner,  of  Keutlingen,  for  the  support  of  his 
philanthropic  institutions,  and  employs  about  200  persons. 
A  silver  medal  was  awarded  for  the  papers  exhibited  from 
the  (f  Bruderhaus  ” — namely,  good  wove  and  laid  letter 
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papers,  both  white  and  blue ;  writing  and  account-book 
papers,  besides  unsized  paper  in  rolls  for  telegraphy. 

Of  Mr.  Volter’s  exhibition  we  have  already  spoken. 

There  are  at  present  in  Wiirtemberg  20  establishments, 
with  28  machines,  besides  29  establishments  employing  only 
manual  labour.  About  158,000  cwt.  of  paper  are  produced 
in  the  year. 


Austria. 

The  paper  manufacture  in  the  Austrian  empire  has  of  late 
years  made  considerable  progress.  The  number  of  paper- 
makers  in  the  year  1865  was  263;  fourteen  only  of  them 
have  contributed  to  the  Exhibition. 

Smith  and  Meynier,  of  Fiume,  show  samples  of  beautiful 
machine-made  drawing  and  writing  papers,  which  are  perfectly 
well  sized.  This  firm  produces  yearly  from  200,000  to  230,000 
reams  of  paper,  and  exports  to  the  Levant,  to  South  America, 
and  some  of  the  British  colonies.  The  number  of  persons  em¬ 
ployed  is  stated  to  be  from  600  to  800.  Mr.  W.  C.  Smith, 
an  Englishman,  and  Mr.  C.  Meynier,  a  Bavarian,  erected  the 
mill  in  1827,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  city  of  Fiume;  and 
they  were  the  first  who  introduced  into  Austria  the  making 
of  paper  by  machinery. 

Machine-made  papers  of  superior  quality  have  also  been 
sent  by  the  following  firms  : — L.  F.  Leidesdorf  and  Co.,  who 
produce  yearly  about  40,000  cwt.  of  paper,  part  of  which  is 
exported  to  the  East;  Franz  Lorenz,  Sons,  of  Arnau,  in 
Bohemia,  who  exhibit  fine  letter,  writing,  and  tissue  papers  ; 
Eichmann  and  Co.,  of  Arnau ;  Gustav  Roder  and  Co.,  of 
Marschendorf,  near  Trautenau,  in  Bohemia,  who  exhibit 
letter  paper,  writing  paper,  and  boards. 

Denmark. 

To  M.  Drewsen  and  Sons,  of  Silkeborg,  in  Jutland,  a  silver 
medal  was  awarded  for  their  writing  paper,  which  is  with 
great  perfection  glazed  in  the  web. 

Sweden. 

Four  exhibitors  are  to  be  found.  Excellent  filtering-paper 
has  been  sent  from  the  Grycksbo  Papermill  ( J.  H.  Munktell), 
at  Falun. 


Russia 

has  eight  exhibitors.  For  writing  paper  a  silver  medal  was 
awarded  to  A.  F.  Wasenius,  of  Tervakoski,  in  Finland. 

2.  K 
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Italy. 

Silver  medals  obtained — L.  Jacob  and  Co.,  of  Roveredo,  and 
Pietro  Miliani,  of  Fabriano,  an  old  seat  of  paper  manufacture. 
The  former  exhibit  writing  papers  ;  the  latter  has  sent  hand¬ 
made  printing  and  lithographic,  drawing,  and  account-book 
papers,  and  boards. 

An  exhibition  worthy  of  especial  notice  is  that  of 
Japan. 

The  Japanese,  as  the  reader  will  perhaps  recollect,  use 
principally  for  making  paper  and  paper-cloth  the  bark,  and 
also  the  wood,  of  the  paper  mulberry  tree  (Broussonetia 
papyrifera),  the  fibres  of  which  are  extremely  tenacious  ;  and 
their  excellent  paper — of  which  there  are  90  different  sorts — 
serves  them  for  a  variety  of  purposes  unheard  of  among 
Europeans,  even  in  this  paper  age.  They  not  only  paper 
their  rooms,  as  we  do,  they  also  have  paper  garments,  paper 
handkerchiefs,  raincoats  and  umbrellas  of  oiled  paper ;  and 
despatch-boxes,  reticules,  tobacco-pouches,  and  other  objects 
are  made  of  a  paper  imitating  leather  ;  yea,  even  soldiers 
hats  in  Japan  are  of  paper,  and  considered  to  be  sword-proof. 
A  very  good  collection  of  samples  of  Japanese  papers,  of 
various  colours,  has  been  contributed  to  the  Exhibition,  and 
excites  great  interest,  as  does  everything  coming  from  that 
country,  still  so  imperfectly  known  to  us.  There  are  gold- 
spangled  and  embossed  complimentary  papers ;  a  large  and 
very  thin  writing-paper,  which  in  Japan  is  sold  (to  foreigners) 
at  the  price  of  60c.  a  sheet ;  and  another  paper,  as  stout  as 
cardboard,  ornamented  with  gold  figures,  sold  at  the  price 
of  4f.  a  sheet.  There  is  the  handkerchief  paper,  the  price  of 
which  is  from  2c.  to  7c.  for  10  sheets;  gelatine  paper;  a 
wrinkled  wall-paper ;  paper  for  screens,  sold  at  the  price  of 
97c.  for  10  sheets;  paper  made  to  imitate  morocco,  &c. 
There  is  besides  paper-cloth,  as  strong  as  leather. 

Japanese  writing  pencils  and  inks  in  cakes  are  likewise  to 
be  seen  ;  and  we  will  just  mention  here  that  the  Exhibition 
offers  altogether  very  interesting  specimens  of  writing 
materials  from  the  Far  East.  When  we  turn  back  from 
Japan  to  the  Indian  Department,  we  find  among  the  objects 
sent  from  Bengal  the  primitive  reed-pen  of  the  natives, 
as  well  as  the  reed  itself,  from  which  it  is  cut.  We  also 
find  specimens  of  the  leaves  on  which  the  Indian  books 
generally  are  written.  These  leaves,  dotted  with  gold,  are 
from  1  ft.  to  1^  ft.  long,  and  several  inches  broad.  The 
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method  of  writing  on  them  is  singular.  The  Hindoos,  after  Mr.  appell 
haying  formed  the  characters  on  the  leaf,  rub  them  over  with  °statkS 
a  preparation  of  oil  and  charcoal,  which  renders  them  distinct 
and  quite  indelible. 

Fancy  Papers  and  Envelopes. — The  manufacture  of  fancy  Fancy  pa- 
papers  is  one  of  those  minor  branches  of  industry  in  which  pers' 
the  Parisians  peculiarly  excel.  They  show,  indeed,  much 
ingenuity  and  great  taste  for  the  combination  of  colours  in 
those  marbled,  gilt,  silvered,  embossed,  block-printed,  laced 
papers,  used  for  various  purposes,  as  well  as  in  fancy  paste¬ 
board  boxes,  which  are  an  almost  exclusively  French  article. 

E.  Chagniat  (who  manufactures  for  about  200,000f.  in  the 
year),  E.  Vacquerel,  H.  L.  Maquet,  A.  Almin,  may  be  named 
as  principal  exhibitors.  Two  German  houses  distinguish 
themselves  also  in  a  high  degree  in  such  coloured  and  orna¬ 
mented  papers,  Schaefer  and  Scheibe,  of  Berlin,  and  W. 

Knepper  and  Co.,  of  Vienna.  To  both  of  these  firms  silver 
medals  were  awarded. 

Envelope-making  has  within  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  Envelopes, 
years  become  quite  an  extensive  manufacture ;  and  the  old 
method  of  folding  the  envelopes  by  means  of  a bone  folding- 
stick  ”  has  long  been  found  inadequate.  In  England  an 
ingenious  envelope-folding  machine  was  invented  in  1844 
by  Mr.  Edwin  Hill,  conjointly  with  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Kue, 
and  additions  were  made  to  it  by  the  latter  in  1849.  This 
machine  makes  2,700  envelopes  per  hour.  In  France 
envelopes  are  now  also  folded  by  machinery.  The  Parisian 
exhibitor  C.  A.  Legrand  produces  yearly  250,000,000 
envelopes.  A.  Marion  and  Co.,  another  eminent  manu¬ 
facturer  of  stationery,  has  a  hundred  different  sizes  of  en¬ 
velopes  to  show.  Both  these  exhibitors  received  silver 
medals.  To  J.  Bouillotte-Dobignie  a  bronze  medal  was 
given  for  envelopes.  A  Prussian  firm,  Hoffsummer,  Brothers, 
of  Diiren,  likewise  obtained  a  bronze  medal  for  good  machine- 
folded  envelopes,  some  remarkable  for  cheapness.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  London  manufacturers  Messrs.  De 
la  Hue  and  Co.,  in  whom  the  French  exhibitors  of  stationery 
would  have  found  a  formidable  rival,  have  not  taken  part  in 
the  exhibition. 

Painting  and  Drawing  Materials. — In  oil  colours,  painting-  Artist’s 
brushes,  varnish,  and  other  materials  for  the  artist,  the  pre-  PaSg 
eminence  of  the  French  is  acknowledged.  E.  F.  Haro,  brushes- 
J.  M.  Paillard,  Pinondel,  Duret  the  elder,  are  prominent 
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among  the  Parisian  exhibitors  for  colours  ;  J.  A.  Besse, 
Bullier,  A.  Renault,  Pitet  and  Lidy  for  painting-brushes.  The 
English  manufacturers  George  Rowney  and  Co.,  of  Oxford- 
street,  London,  whose  cheap  and  finely  machine-ground 
water  colours  are  well  known,  obtained  a  silver  medal.  To 
James  Newman,  of  Soho-square,  and  Reeves  and  Son,  of 
Cheapside,  bronze  meaais  were  awarded.  There  are  also 
two  Bavarian  exhibitors  who  received  bronze  medals  —  Karl 
Kreul,  of  Forchheim,  for  machine-ground  colours,  and  G.  C. 
Beisbarth  and  Son,  of  Nuremberg,  for  brushes  of  superior 
quality. 

We  find  four  English  exhibitors  of  lead-pencils.  Among 
these  E.  Wolff  and  Son,  of  Great  Queen  Street,  London, 
and  B.  S.  Cohen,  of  Magdalen-row,  London,  obtained  bronze 
medals.  A  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  the  successors  of 
the  late  artist  William  Brockedon  (W.  Brockedon  and  Co., 
of  Great  Ormond  Yard,  London).  They  still  carry  on 
Brockedon’s  process  for  consolidating  graphite  dust  from  the 
famous  Cumberland  mine  into  solid  blocks,  which  contain 
no  other  substance  but  the  Cumberland  graphite.  In  the 
French  section,  two  firms  received  silver  medals  for  excellent 
crayons — Humblot-Contd  and  Co.,  of  Paris,  and  Gilbert  and 
Co.,  of  Givet,  in  French  Flanders — both  of  them  manu¬ 
facturers  of  an  established  reputation. 

The  lead-pencil  manufacturers  of  Bavaria,  more  especially 
of  Nuremberg,  have  long  been  famous,  and  play  again  an 
important  part,  as  they  did  in  all  the  great  industrial  exhi¬ 
bitions.  A.  W.  Faber,  of  Stein,  near  the  old  Franconian 
“  town  of  toil  and  traffic,”  received  the  only  gold  medal 
awarded  for  lead-pencils.  This  exhibitor,  who  has  much 
improved  the  processes  of  pencil  making,  may  indeed  be  called 
the  lead-pencil  manufacturer  par  excellence.  His  manu¬ 
factory,  first  established  in  1761,  is  the  largest  of  the  kind. 
He  employs  above  500  persons,  and  produces  about  346,000 
pencils  in  the  week.  A  great  variety  of  blacklead  and  coloured 
pencils  is  displayed  in  his  case ;  and  of  very  excellent 
quality  are  those  sorts  of  his  lead-pencils  made  from  the 
natural  graphite,  which  was  discovered  not  long  ago  in 
Siberia,  near  the  Chinese  frontier,  by  an  enterprizing 
Frenchman,  Mr.  Alibert.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
at  the  London  Exhibition  of  1862  pencils  of  this  new 
material  were  for  the  first  time  offered  to  the  public.  We 
have  been  informed  that  since  then  Faber  has  obtained 
possession  of  the  whole  Siberian  mine.  Slates  are  also 
exhibited  by  Faber.  They  come  from  the  factory  at 
Geroldsgriin,  in  Upper  Franconia,  another  establishment  of 
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this  firm.  There  are  cheap  school  slates,  more  pleasant  to 
the  eye  of  young  folks  than  the  dull-looking  ordinary  ones, 
and  therefore  worthy  of  imitation — slates  with  gaily-coloured 
border  ornaments,  alluding  to  the  feasts  of  Christmas  and 
Easter,  and  with  appropriate  adages. 

The  other  distinguished  Bavarian  exhibitors  of  lead- 
pencils  and  crayons  are: — J.  S.  Staedtler,  of  Nuremberg,  a 
firm  established  since  1782  ;  Berolzheimer  and  Ulefelder,  of 
Furth,  near  Nuremberg;  M.  Nopitsch,  of  Schweinau,  near 
Nuremberg ;  and,  last  not  least,  J.  J.  Behbach,  of  Ratisbon, 
who  employs  above  300  persons,  and  produces  more  than 
1,500,000  dozens  of  pencils  in  the  year. 

Austria  possesses  in  Bohemia  a  source  of  graphite  par¬ 
ticularly  suited  for  making  lead-pencils.  Joseph  Hardtmuth, 
who  had  established  in  Vienna  a  pencil  manufactory  as  early 
as  1787,  but  had  for  some  time  obtained  the  black-lead  from 
England,  first  availed  himself  of  this  Bohemian  material,  in 
the  year  1800.  His  house  is  still  flourishing  (now  L.  and 
C.  Hardtmuth,  since  1847  at  Budweis),  and  exports  to 
Russia,  England  and  France  pencils,  the  superior  quality 
of  which  is  sufficiently  acknowledged.  The  amount  of 
Bohemian  graphite  yearly  manufactured  into  pencils  by  this 
firm  is  stated  to  be  1,000  cwt. ;  and  about  1,500,000  dozens 
of  pencils  and  crayons  are  produced  in  the  year.  Besides 
their  pencils,  L.  and  C.  Hardtmuth  exhibit  an  assortment 
of  recommendable  elastic  artificial  black  slates,  as  well  as 
white  ones  (so  called  (( weisse  Pergament-Tafeln  ”).  The 
average  number  of  such  slates  yearly  made  by  the  firm  is 
20,000  dozens. 

As  a  novelty  in  the  Exhibition  we  have  lastly  to  note  the 
drawing-pencils  sent  by  the  American  Lead  Pencil  Company, 
of  New  York,  which  has  been  established  only  two  years 
ago.  These  pencils,  of  intense  blackness,  are  made  from 
American  plumbago,  specimens  of  which  are  likewise  ex¬ 
hibited.  The  founders  of  the  American  establishment  were 
workmen  of  F aber. 


Bookbinding. 

Among  the  exhibits  of  bookbinding  not  a  few  specimens 
of  ornamental  binding  of  the  higher  class  are  to  be  met 
with,  showing  a  praiseworthy  adaptation  of  good  design, 
which  denotes  the  general  advance  of  taste  in  our  day ;  and 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  real  excellence  in  workmanship  is 
also  to  be  discovered.  But  we  have  certainly  much  to 
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regret  that  some  of  the  best  known  binders  do  not  appear 
with  their  productions.  In  the  section  of  the 

United  Kingdom 

we  miss,  for  instance,  Francis  Bedford,  of  Gloucester  Street, 
London,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  all  book-lovers  of  the 
metropolis,  and  who  had  won  for  himself  the  highest 
opinion  of  the  international  jury  in  1862.  Robert  Riviere, 
another  London  binder  of  great  repute,  is  not  a  direct 
exhibitor.  There  are,  however,  some  bindings  of  the  latter 
to  be  found  amongst  the  exhibits  of  the  sixth  class — namely, 
fine  specimens  of  tree-marbled  calf,  exhibited  in  the  case  of 
Whittaker  and  Co.,  and  another  binding  in  the  case,  which 
contains  the  Calendars  of  State  papers,  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls — the  two  volumes  of 
the  fac-simile  of  the  Domesday  Book.  These  volumes  are 
stoutly  bound  in  choice  undyed  leather — Mogador  goat  skin 
of  rare  solidity — with  tooling  of  a  fine  bold  character,  and 
brass  mountings.  The  tools  are  reproduced  from  ancient 
books  in  the  cathedral  library  of  Durham ;  the  designs  for 
the  mountings  were  made  by  the  late  Godfrey  Sykes,  the 
decorator  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum ;  and  the  whole 
binding  may  be  considered  as  a  very  remarkable  example  in 
the  Early  English  style. 

Joseph  Zsehnsdorf,  of  Brydges  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  has  sent  a  selection  of  bindings,  which  deserve  to 
be  commended  for  beauty  and  variety  of  design.  IV e  see 
in  his  case  imitations  of  Old  English  calf  bindings,  volumes 
in  the  monastic  style,  in  Early  Florentine  mosaic  binding,  in 
the  elegant  styles  named  after  those  great  amateurs,  Thomas 
Maioli  and  Jean  Grolier,  &c. ;  and  especially  conspicuous  is 
a  specimen  of  Early  Missal  mosaic  binding  (the  Bible, 
illustrated  by  Gustave  Dore),  with  the  crown  of  thorns  as 
centre  ornament  of  the  side. 

The  other  more  or  less  distinguished  exhibitors  from  the 
United  Kingdom  have  chiefly  sent  specimens  of  C£  useful  ” 
binding,  and  of  “  stationery  binding.” 

Marcus  Ward  and  Co.,  of  Belfast,  who  received  a  silver 
medal,  show  specimens  of  their  excellent  account-books  in 
vellum  and  substantial  Levantine  morocco,  which  combine 
neatness  with  great  durability.  They  also  exhibit  decorative 
bindings  in  various  styles,  besides  photograph-albums, 
memorandum-books,  and  even  betting-books  for  the  “  patrons 
of  the  turf.”  To  Letts,  Son,  and  Co.,  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
London,  a  silver  medal  was  awarded  for  their  account-books 
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ancl  diaries,  which  are  favourably  known  to  the  great  public. 
Among  those  firms  who  obtained  bronze  medals  we  will 
only  mention: — John  Ramage  and  Co.,  of  Wells  Street, 
Jermyn  Street,  London,  in  whose  case  a  good  specimen  of 
flexible  binding  is  to  be  seen ;  A.  W.  Bain,  of  Frith  Street, 
Soho,  London  ;  and  Joseph  Causton  and  Sons,  of  Eastcheap, 
who  exhibit  strongly  and  well  bound  account-books. 

With  regard  to  the  rapidly  produced  cloth  binding,  which 
has  in  this  country  for  about  thirty  years  supplanted  the 
unsightly  “  board  ”  binding,  it  may  be  observed  in  general 
that  the  foreign  work  does  by  no  means  yet  equal  the 
English.  The  English  cloth-work  is,  in  most  cases,  not 
only  made  of  superior  material,  it  also  shows  more  variety 
of  colour,  and  far  more  variety  and  appropriateness  in 
ornamentation.  Cloth  can,  of  course,  never  be  considered 
as  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  leather ;  but  the  immense 
advantages  of  cloth  binding  for  the  publishing  (( trade  ”  are 
the  cheapness  and  dispatch  with  which  the  literary  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  day  can  be  got  ready  for  the  public.  It  is 
stated  that  if  a  London  house  eminent  in  this  line  should 
receive  from  the  publisher  5,000  volumes  upon  Monday 
morning,  they  can  all  be  put  up  in  cloth  covers,  lettered  and 
gilt  Cf  within  the  incredibly  short  period  of  two  days/' 
Pattern  of  excellent  bookbinders’  cloth  are  exhibited  by 
two  London  firms — Law  and  Sons,  of  Monkwell  Street,  and 
J.  L.  Wilson,  of  St.  John  Street,  Smithfield. 

France. 

That  France  would  make  a  beautiful  display  of  luxurious 
bindings  was  to  be  expected.  The  eminence  of  the  French 
bookbinders  in  their  taste  and  execution  has  always  been 
universally  admitted ;  and  there  is  besides,  just  at  the 
present  day,  among  the  fastidious  amateurs  of  the  French 
capital  a  greater  fancy  for  fine  toilets  of  books  than 
probably  ever  was ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  at  the  public 
sales  the  most  worthless  trash  will  almost  with  certainty 
fetch  a  high  price,  if  dressed  up  by  some  famous  binder- 
artist.  The  foremost  Parisian  binders — Trautz,  the  son-in- 
law  and  successor  of  Bauzonnet,  Lortic,  and  others — have, 
however,  not  contributed  to  the  great  show  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars.  Alfred  Marne  and  Son,  the  well-known  large 
publishers  and  printers  of  devotional  and  juvenile  books, 
of  Tours — who  have  an  elegantly-fitted-up  stall  in  the 
vestibule — take  this  time  the  first  rank  among  their  co¬ 
exhibitors,  French  and  foreign.  This  house  has  issued, 
besides  its  publications  for  the  French  “  million,”  a  series 
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Me.  Appell  of  sumptuously  printed  books  with  illustrations,  and  choice 
°STAxnxN^  vellum  copies  of  some  of  them,  of  the  Bible,  illustrated  by 
eey^&c.  Dore,  of  a  new  edition  of  La  Bruyere’s  Characters,  &c., 
are  to  be  seen,  encased  in  morocco  and  mosaic  bindings  of 
the  most  careful  finish.  The  correct  taste  and  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  precision  with  which  these  beautiful  volumes  are 
tooled,  commanded  the  high  consideration  of  the  jury ;  and 
Messrs.  Marne  received  the  only  gold  medal  awarded  for 
bookbinding.  Very  creditable  are  also  the  less  elaborate 
bindings  of  small  prayer-books  in  Messrs.  Marne's  stall,  while 
their  cheapness  cannot  fail  to  surprise  the  visitor. 

A  brilliant  collection  of  bindings — and,  in  fact,  the  most 
attractive  to  the  general  public  in  the  whole  building — is 
inUdmann  ^at  of  Grruel-Engelmann,  of  the  Rue  Boissy  d’Anglas,  Paris, 
an  eminent  house,  conducted  these  last  seventeen  years  by 
M.  and  Mdme.  Engelmann,  whose  productions  had  already 
obtained  much  notice  at  the  Exhibitions  of  1855  and  1862. 
In  the  show  case  which  belongs  to  this  firm  we  find  books 
elaborately  and  tastefully  decorated  with  reliefs  in  gold, 
silver,  and  other  metals,  with  jewels,  enamels,  and  ivory 
carvings — really  precious  art-objects.  These  are,  of  course, 
not  books  for  the  library  shelves,  but  for  the  drawing-room 
table,  the  great  lady’s  “  Prie-Dieu,”  or  her  jewel  shrine, 
almost  too  precious  to  be  used.  Several “  Livres  de  Manage,” 
i.e .,  prayer-books  intended  for  wedding  gifts,  in  the  richest 
and  choicest  covers,  arrest  chiefly  the  attention  ;  and  amongst 
them  we  must  point  out  a  small  illuminated  MS.  on  vellum, 
bound  in  light  red  morocco,  with  ornaments  of  chased  and 
enamelled  gold,  in  the  middle  of  the  cover  two  hands  clasped 
in  each  other,  and  holding  the  letter  S,  the  initial  of  the 
Latin  word  semper.  This  binding  is  a  successful  repro¬ 
duction  of  that  of  the  Book  of  Hours  of  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  purchased  in  1864  by  the  French  Government  at 
the  Duchess  of  Berry’s  sale,  and  now  belonging  to  the 
Musee  des  Souverains  in  the  Louvre.  There  are  also  books 
with  wood-carvings,  amongst  which  every  sportsman  will 
behold  with  pleasure  a  sporting  register  in  folio,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Count  d’Osmond,  ornamented  after  an  original 
design — on  the  cover  the  family  group  of  a  wild  boar,  finely 
carved,  the  corner  plates  showing  boars’  heads,  the  clasps 
being  formed  by  the  paws  of  the  animal  in  brass.  A  copy 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon’s  “Life  of  Cassar”  (a  book  which 
figures  rather  prominently  in  the  Exhibition)  has  a  binding 
in  antique  style,  inlaid  with  coloured  leather,  and  mounted 
with  a  cameo  head  of  the  great  Roman.  Gruel-Engelmann, 
however,  produce  not  only  books  with  such  costly  decora¬ 
tions,  but  the  “  classic  ”  styles  of  bookbinding  are  likewise 
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well  executed  by  this  house,  as  is  to  be  seen  from  some  Mr.Appell 
small  volumes,  bound  in  strict,  simple  taste,  without  tooling  station?’ 
of  the  sides — a  style  which  the  French  call  ec  a  la  janseniste,”  ERYi  &c- 
on  account  of  its  almost  rigid  simplicity. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  Gruel-Engelmann’s  exhibition, 
we  will  not  forget  to  mention  that  Mdme.  Engelmann,  whose 
first  husband  was  the  binder  Gruel,  is  herself  skilled  in  the 
binder's  craft  ;  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  jewellery, 
every  part  of  the  bindings  is  done  in  the  workshops  of  the 
firm. 

B.  Petit,  a  Parisian  binder  of  considerable  note,  is  only 
represented  by  an  elaborate  binding  of  the  Emperor's  “  Life 
of  Cassar,”  which  is  enriched  with  precious  stones,  and  has 
found  its  place  among  the  exhibits  of  French  jewellery 
(Class  36).  A.  Lenegre,  another  noted  binder,  displays 
elegant  and  well-finished  ornamental  bindings,  as  well  as 
very  cheaply  got  up  books  in  plain  grey  cloth,  besides 
photograph-albums  and  note  books.  J.  Engel  and  Son’s 
specimens  of  cloth  binding  are  considered  to  be  the  best 
among  the  French  cloth-work.  F.  P.  Grumel’s  photograph- 
albums  deserve  particular  attention  for  beauty  of  design 
and  superior  finish. 

There  are,  besides,  several  French  exhibitors  who  either 
received  bronze  medals  or  of  whom  honourable  mention  was 
made : — Cottin,  the  nephew  and  successor  of  Simier, 

Belieur  du  Boi,”  who  shows  bindings  in  ancient  and 
modern  styles ;  A.  Longuet,  who  exhibits  bindings  of 
devotional  books,  drawing  and  photograph  albums ;  L. 

Lesort,  in  whose  case  some  expensive  mosaic  bindings  are 
to  be  found  ;  E.  Cornillac,  who  presents  prayer-books  bound 
in  various  styles;  and  others.  Among  the  numerous  ac¬ 
count-books  and  the  grands  livres ,  which  have  been  sent,  very 
well-bound  specimens  are,  no  doubt,  to  be  seen;  but  some 
of  them  must  fill  the  visitor  with  wonder  and  astonishment. 

We  mean  those  gigantic  ledgers  loaded  with  brass  or  steel 
mountings,  which  appear  to  us  to  be  rather  an  incumbrance 
than  a  protection  or  ornament  of  the  books 

In  the  Belgian  section,  J.  C.  E.  Schavye,  of  Brussels,  the  The  Belgian 
King’s  binder,  has  made  an  exhibition  of  carefully-executed  sSye.r’ 
reproductions  of  ancient  and  modern  styles,  to  represent  the 
various  epochs  of  the  history  of  bookbinding,  from  A.D.  1400 
down  to  our  time. 

Austkia 

has  several  distinguished  exhibitors.  Karl  Girardet,  of  Biu<iings 
Vienna,  is  here  first  to  be  named,  although  his  bindings,  so  tXa?Aus' 
striking  for  their  splendour,  are  to  be  found  in  Class  26, 
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Mr.  appeal  amongst  the  fancy  leather  articles.  Beautifully  designed 
Stawon^  and  executed  is  the  cover  of  a  missal,  in  mediaeval  style, 
ert^&c.  with  jewelled  gold  ornaments,  made  for  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph.  This  binding  of  Girardet,  and  a  magnificeot  album 
by  him,  mounted  with  gold  and  enamels,  belong  undoubtedly 
to  the  most  attractive  works  in  the  Exhibition.  The  designs 
for  Girardet's  album,  in  which  great  purity  of  style  prevails, 
were  made  by  Edward  van  der  Null,  the  Viennese  architect 
and  Professor  of  Ornamental  Art  of  the  Imperial  Academy. 
Anton  Batsche,  of  Vienna,  has  sent  a  splended  album, 
executed  after  his  own  designs.  F.  Bollinger,  of  Vienna, 
and  Karl  Louis  Posner,  of  Pesth,  are  also  exhibitors  who 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Both  of  them  display  richly- 
ornamented  bindings,  as  well  as  solidly-bound  account-books, 
elegant  note-books,  and  albums. 
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Report  on  Applications  of  Drawing  and  Modelling 
to  the  Common  Arts,  including  Designs  for  Industrial 
Purposes,  &c. — (Class  8.) — By  R.  Redgrave,  Esq., 

R.A. 


Having  been  requested  to  report  on  the  exhibits  in  this 
class,  I  found,  on  examination,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
France,  few  countries  have  largely  contributed  designs ; 
while  the  models  and  reproductions  in  aid  of  art-education 
are  also  few,  if  we  except  the  collection  of  geometrical  solids 
and  those  illustrative  of  force  and  motion  from  Darmstadt, 
and  the  splendid  and  unequalled  contribution,  by  our  own 
Government,  of  reproductions  of  objects  of  art,  sent  from 
South  Kensington,  I  have,  therefore,  thought  it  would  con¬ 
duce  more  to  the  instruction  of  those  visiting  Paris,  for 
whose  use  these  papers  have  primarily  been  prepared,  to 
make  the  subject  of  this  report,  the  art-education  of  the 
designer,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  artist,  in  this  and  in 
other  countries  ;  rather  than  to  enter  upon  any  detailed 
examination  of  individual  objects.  In  the  Exhibition  the 
visitor  may  easily  compare  the  results  of  the  art-teaching  of 
each  country,  and  also  the  reciprocal  action  that  has  arisen 
from  international  exhibitions  on  French  as  well  as  on  foreign 
taste. 

Even  taking  this  as  the  substance  of  my  report,  I  have  found 
the  direct  contributions  from  the  various  countries  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  it  very  few.  France  exhibits  the  designs  of  some  of 
her  best  decorative  artists  ;  but,  on  this  occasion  (in  Class  8), 
none  of  the  works  of  the  students  in  her  various  schools, 
either  in  Paris  or  the  provinces,  nor  as  far  as  I  was  able  to 
ascertain  at  the  period  of  my  visit,  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Exhibition.  I  may,  therefore,  have  to  refer  to  the  great 
gathering  of  the  works  of  these  schools  made  by  the  Union 
Centrale  des  Beaux  Arts  appliquds  a  Flndustrie,  in  1863, 
in  the  Palais  de  l’lndustrie,  and  shall  from  time  to  time 
speak  of  the  few  exhibits  from  other  countries  in  Class  8,  as 
I  find  it  necessary  to  illustrate  my  views,  and  to  compare 
them  with  our  own  system,  tersely  illustrated  in  the  col¬ 
lection  sent  from  South  Kensington,  and  the  works  from  an 
individual  school  (that  of  Lambeth)  connected  with  the 
department  (Class  8,  No.  17),  and  exhibited  by  its  master, 
Mr.  Sparkes. 

Before  entering  upon  the  present  state  of  art-education,  it 
may  be  well  to  revert  shortly  to  the  past  relations  between 
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fine  art  and  the  arts  as  applied  to  industry.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  and  at  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  these  relations 
were  exceedingly  intimate ;  the  distinction  between  artist 
and  designer  had  hardly  arisen.  The  great  German,  Flemish, 
and  Italian  artists  were  not  only  the  painters  of  altar-pieces, 
nor  employed  alone  in  decorating  the  walls  of  churches  with 
the  history  of  saint  and  martyr  ;  but  they  designed  the 
furniture  of  palace  and  church,  the  rich  services  for  the 
banquet,  the  reliquaries,  monstrances,  chalices,  the  splendid 
candlesticks  of  the  altar-table,  even  the  hangings  of  the 
rooms  and  the  robes  of  the  priests.  The  architects  were 
often  at  the  same  time  both  painters  and  sculptors ;  nor  did 
they  disdain  to  design,  and  often  partially  to  execute,  the 
inferior  decorations  of  the  buildings  they  erected.  Some  of 
the  most  celebrated  sculptors  were  equally  celebrated  as 
workers  in  metal,  as  delicate  modellers,  or  as  skilful  chasers ; 
and  their  handiworks  in  bronze,  in  gold,  and  silver  are  still 
treasured  for  us  in  museums  and  collections.  But  gradually 
the  range  of  the  artist  became  more  limited ;  those  who 
practised  as  painters  or  as  sculptors  ceased  to  follow  the 
cognate  arts  ;  the  artist  ceased  to  be  the  art-workman.  The 
manufacturer  arose,  and  then,  in  most  countries,  the  relations 
of  art  to  industry  were  relegated  to  a  separate,  and,  as  it 
soon  came  to  be  considered,  an  inferior  class  of  artists.  Yet 
it  must  be  noted  that  all  great  improvements  in  taste  may 
still  be  traced  to  the  follower  of  fine  art  stooping  once  more 
to  ally  himself  with  the  manufacturer,  rather  than  to  those 
who  had  started  as  designers  for  manufacture  advancing  to 
greater  taste  and  skill  in  their  branch  of  the  profession. 
Thus,  in  England,  where,  more  than  in  any  other  country, 
the  two  branches  of  art  had  become  most  completely  dis¬ 
united,  it  was  to  the  genius  of  a  Flaxman  that  we  owe  a 
distinct  development  of  the  potter’s  art ;  while  to  Stothard, 
perhaps  in  a  less  degree,  we  owe  improved  taste  in  our 
textile  fabrics  and  greater  propriety  in  the  works  of  our 
silversmiths. 

Although  this  change  of  relation  between  the  artist  and 
the  manufacturer  had  begun  to  arise  in  France,  as  in  other 
countries,  the  disseverance  between  the  two  was  early  checked 
there  by  the  wise  policy  of  Colbert  in  founding  the  Royal 
manufactories  of  Sevres  and  the  Gobelins.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  Governments  are  bad  manufacturers  :  a  great  truth 
as  regards  economy ;  but  there  are  other  phases  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  by  which  these  Royal  establishments  come  to  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  manufactures  of  the  country  ;  and 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  acknowledged  superiority 
which  Paris  maintained  for  some  generations  in  articles  of 
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luxury  and  matters  of  taste,  and  the  place  it  held,  and  still 
holds,  as  the  source  of  fashion,  has  largely  arisen  from  the 
taste  of  designers  fostered  and  the  skill  and  excellence  of  the 
art-workmen  trained  in  these  national  workshops.  There  the 
best  artists  have  ever  been  employed  to  produce,  irrespective 
of  cost,  the  finest  specimens  of  art  applied  to  manufacture, 
both  in  tapestries,  hangings,  and  carpets ;  in  porcelain  and 
its  applications ;  and  in  those  highly-wrought  pieces  of 
ornamental  furniture  combining  beauty  of  design,  varied  com¬ 
binations  of  material,  and  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  skilled 
workman ;  works  which  have  stimulated  the  efforts  of  the 
native  manufacturers,  and  which,  in  our  day,  are  objects  of 
study  in  our  museums,  where  they  vie  in  value  and  are 
prized  equally  with  the  choicest  works  of  fine  art.  Another 
advantage  arose  from  the  employment  of  artists  as  designers 
for  these  Royal  manufactories.  Well  paid,  enjoying  the 
prestige  of  Government  engagements,  and  assured  of  the 
most  perfect  realisation  of  their  inventions,  their  position 
was  a  very  honourable  one ;  from  time  to  time  private 
manufacturers  sought  their  assistance,  and  thus  the  status  of 
the  designer  generally  was  raised  to  the  same  level  as  that 
of  the  artist,  and  the  two  classes  were  not  separated,  as  else¬ 
where.  Royal  manufactories  for  less  extensive  objects  have 
been  established  in  other  continental  cities  ;  but  in  England, 
since  the  failure  of  the  attempt  made  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.,  the  State  has  never  entered  upon  the  culture  of  taste  by 
itself  becoming  a  manufacturer ;  although  it  is  highly  to  the 
credit  of  our  countrymen  that  by  individual  enterprise,  un¬ 
assisted  by  State  bounties,  they  have  been  able  ofttimes  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  endowed  establishments  of 
other  lands. 

Added  to  the  causes  already  stated  why  the  artists  of 
France  have  more  readily  allied  themselves  to  industrial  art 
than  the  English  have,  is  that  arising  from  the  locality  of 
their  great  manufactures.  In  England  the  great  seats  of 
those  manufactures  to  which  art  is  applied  are  far  from  the 
metropolis,  in  which  our  greatest  artists  reside,  and  to  which 
they  press  from  all  provincial  towns.  Staffordshire  and 
Worcestershire — a  day’s  journey  from  London — are  the 
seats  of  our  pottery  and  porcelain  works  ;  Sheffield  and 
Birmingham,  of  our  hardware  and  plated  goods;  and  for 
the  largest  portion  of  our  current  jewellery;  Manchester, 
Coventry,  Macclesfield,  Paisley,  &c.,  for  our  textile  fabrics. 
There,  no  one  following  fine  art  will  permanently  reside; 
whatever  advantages  the  manufacturer  may  offer  to  unite 
them  to  his  interests,  all  press  to  the  great  art-centre.  But 
Paris  is  not  only  the  seat  of  art,  but  largely  also  the  seat  of 
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art-manufacture.  Besides  the  Gobelin,  with  its  tapestries, 
its  carpets,  and  its  manufacture  of  furniture  for  the  Imperial 
palaces,  Sevres  is  within  half  an  hour’s  distance ;  while  the 
furniture  manufacturers  of  the  Marais  supply  not  only  Paris 
but  France  and  foreign  countries  ;  and  the  bronzist,  the 
designers  for  goldsmith’s  work  and  jewellery,  find  their 
designs  perfected  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  own 
ateliers.  In  England  the  intercourse  between  the  studio 
and  the  manufactory  is  divided  both  by  time  and  distance. 
In  France  the  artist  can  see  his  own  creations  grow  under 
the  hand  of  the  workman,  can  easily  be  consulted  as  to 
every  change  and  difficulty,  and  finds  the  highest  class  of 
instructed  workmen  clase  at  hand  to  aid  in  their  realisation. 

Hence  we  find  such  architects  as  M.  Victor  Baltard ; 
such  sculptors  and  modellers  at  Maillet,  Klagmann,  Mathurin 
Moreau,  Gumery,  and  Thomas — high  class  medallists,  holding 
honours  in  the  French  school — designing  for  the  goldsmiths’ 
work  of  Cristofle ;  such  painters  as  Hamon,  Flandrin,  and 
Hebert,  painting  on  the  vases  of  Sbvres,  &c.,  while  in 
England  such  relations  between  artists  of  high  repute  and 
the  manufacturer  are  not  only  rare,  but  still  more  rarely 
brought  under  public  notice. 

Other  causes  connecting  those  who  cultivate  the  fine 
arts  in  France  with  those  who  more  especially  devote 
themselves  to  the  decorative  arts  and  as  designers  for 
manufacture,  may  be  found  in  the  rules  of  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts.  In  England,  at  least  until  within  the  last 
few  years,  those  who  desired  to  become  artists  sought  the 
preliminary  knowledge  necessary  either  in  private  schools, 
or  by  studying  from  the  marbles  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  then  endeavoured  to  obtain  admission  to  the  Royal 
Academy.  There  the  works  of  each  candidate  for  admission 
are  submitted  to  the  council,  and,  if  possessing  sufficient 
merit,  the  youth  is  allowed  a  term  of  probation  of  three 
months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  works  executed  in 
the  schools  are  submitted  with  those  first  presented  to  the 
council,  and,  if  satisfactory,  the  candidate  becomes  a  student 
for  seven  years,  or  otherwise  he  is  remitted  to  his  elementary 
studies  for  a  further  period  of  six  or  twelve  months. 

Once  in  the  Academy,  his  time  is  almost  exclusively  given 
to  the  study  of  the  human  figure  from  the  antique  and  from 
nature,  and  to  painting  and  sculpture  as  fine  arts.  Admitted 
to  these  schools,  the  pupils  consider  themselves  to  take  rank 
as  artists,  and  since  none  can  study  there  but  those  who 
have  gone  through  the  above-named  long  probationary  trial 
with  success,  the  students  cultivate  exclusiveness,  and  look 
down  upon  the  outsiders  who  are  not  partakers  of  their  own 
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advantages.  A  change,  however,  has  taken  place  during  the 
last  15  years.  The  advantages  offered,  and  the  excellent 
course  of  teaching,  in  the  Government  art  schools  have  led 
many  who  intend  eventually  to  become  artists  to  frequent 
them  for  elementary  instruction.  Therein  they  obtain  a 
degree  of  acquaintance  with  the  best  ornament  of  all  periods, 
some  knowledge  of  styles,  and  great  readiness  in  drawing 
forms  of  ornament  and  foliage  before  entering  upon  the 
study  of  the  figure.  Thus  many  young  artists  rising  into 
eminence  and  many  students  of  the  Royal  Academy,  are 
now  well  acquainted  with  ornamental  design,  and  are  using 
their  talents  simultaneously  in  the  decorative  and  in  the 
fine  arts.  But  the  schools  of  the  Beaux  Arts  at  Paris  have 
always  been  far  less  exclusive  than  those  of  our  Royal 
Academy — the  admission  of  all  who  are  desirous  of  studying 
art  more  free  and  unfettered  than  to  our  own.  There  the 
study  of  the  figure  can  be  attended,  not  only  by  those 
inscribed  on  the  books,  whether  as  students  or  aspirants  for 
admission,  but  by  any  of  those  who  are  devoting  them¬ 
selves  to  the  study  of  art.  Every  night  between  November 
1  and  April  30  two  schools  are  open  to  all  who  have  applied 
to  the  director  for  admission.  At  the  commencement  the 
students  compete  for  places,  and  outside  students  admitted 
by  the  director  can  compete,  not  only  for  places,  but  for 
prizes,  in  the  trimestral  concours  equally  with  those  in¬ 
structed  in  the  studios  of  the  professors  appointed  to  ateliers 
in  the  Beaux  Arts.  It  may  be  remarked  that,  though  this 
admission  only  relates  to  the  evening  schools,  and  does  not 
confer  the  privilege  of  studying  in  the  special  ateliers  of  the 
professors  of  painting  or  sculpture,  it  really  admits  to  nearly 
the  same  amount  of  instruction  that  is  afforded  to  students 
in  Trafalgar-square,  which  largely  consists  of  night  study  of 
the  human  figure,  young  artists  soon  giving  up  the  day-time 
to  labour  in  their  own  studios.  It  is  well  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration  whether,  under  the  altered  condition  of  our 
Academy  and  the  increase  of  accommodation  its  new  schools 
are  to  provide,  some  freer  mode  of  admission  to  study  in 
them  might  not  be  adopted.  We  should  not  then  find 
deserted  benches  and  empty  places.  The  aspirants,  as  they 
are  called  in  France,  would  be  allowed  to  fill  seats  un¬ 
occupied  by  regularly  admitted  students ;  and  thus,  with  no 
hindrance  to  any  but  the  idlers,  participate  in  the  benefits 
of  the  instruction  our  schools  afford.  Another  good  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  French  schools  is  also  worthy  of  adoption. 
There  the  figure  from  the  antique  is  placed  for  a  fortnight 
alternately  with  the  living  model,  new  places  being  arranged 
on  every  change.  This  results  in  a  more  rapid  and  less 
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laborious  mode  of  studying  from  the  cast,  while  a  more 
careful  mode  of  working  from  the  living  model,  and  a  more 
direct  reference  of  the  nude  life  to  the  antique  is  also 
obtained,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  irregular  attendance 
obviated  which  arises  in  our  schools  of  the  antique  from 
the  figures  remaining  unchanged  during  a  whole  session, 
and  the  student,  not  regular  in  his  attendance,  being  allowed 
to  retain  his  place.  But  the  real  purpose  in  view  in  drawing 
this  comparison  between  the  two  academies  of  fine  art  is  to 
show  how  greatly  the  Parisian  system  tends  to  a  union 
between  the  student  of  fine  art  and  the  ornamentist. 
Through  it  students  in  the  various  schools  of  design  in 
Paris — both  Governmental  (as  that  in  the  near  vicinity  of 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts)  as  well  as  communal — can  freely 
enter  and  study  in  the  evenings  side  by  side  with  those 
specially  following  the  fine  arts; — Paris,  a  city  of  much 
smaller  area  than  London,  offering  little  obstacle  to  their 
so  doing.  Thus  the  class  distinctions  prevalent  in  our  own 
schools  are  avoided,  and  the  youths  feel  it  no  loss  of  caste  to 
work  indifferently  as  ornamentists  or  artists,  as  remunerative 
occupation  offers.  This  is  aided  by  the  course  of  instruction 
laid  down  for  the  architectural  students  at  the  Beaux  Arts, 
which  is  really  a  complete  course,  while  the  instruction  of 
architects  in  the  London  Academy  is  little  more  than 
nominal.  In  Paris  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  young  archi¬ 
tect’s  power  as  an  ornamental  draughtsman  and  designer. 
There  are  in  the  architectual  course,  four  competitions  in 
each  year  in  designing  the  figure  and  ornament  ;  thus 
architects  brought  up  in  the  ateliers  of  the  professors  of  the 
Beaux  Arts  are  highly  accomplished  in  a  branch  of  the  art 
in  which  they  so  seldom  qualify  themselves  in  England,  and 
learn  to  appreciate  and  take  a  deeper  interest  in  all  the  arts 
cognate  to  architecture  than  has  until  lately  been  the  case 
in  England. 

But  besides  the  more  intimate  relations  which  have  been 
fostered  in  France  between  the  artist,  the  designer,  and  the 
manufacturer,  and  those  to  which  we  have  just  alluded, 
which  arise  out  of  the  rules  of  their  school  of  fine  art,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  for  a  century  before  such  institu¬ 
tions  existed  in  England,  schools,  both  Government  and 
municipal,  have  been  open  in  Paris  for  the  gratuitous 
instruction  of  the  artisans,  the  designers,  and  the  decorators. 
We  have  from  time  to  time  inspected  the  art-education 
afforded  by  such  schools,  both  in  Paris  and  in  other  conti¬ 
nental  cities,  and  from  this  inspection — from  the  careful 
examination  of  the  works  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1863  (to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made),  and  from  the  draw- 
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ings  and  models  exhibited  in  the  present  international 
building  by  Italy,  Wurtemberg,  Bavaria,  Austria,  and 
England, — we  shall  endeavour  to  make  a  few  remarks,  not  on 
individual  works,  but  on  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  varied 
teaching  to  be  found  in  them.  The  visitor  interested  in 
such  matters  would  do  well  to  examine  these  works,  some  of 
which,  not  openly  exhibited,  are  to  be  found  in  folios  in  the 
various  countries.  And,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be 
desirable  that  he  should  seek  admission  to  some  of  the  art 
schools  in  Paris  and  examine  for  himself  the  class  of  students 
who  attend,  the  accommodation  provided,  the  examples  used 
in  them,  as  well  as  the  instruction  they  afford.  He  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  permission  to  see  the  Government 
school  of  art,  in  the  Sue  de  FEcole  de  Medicine,  or  the 
communal  schools  in  other  quarters  of  Paris. 

In  the  French  schools  for  art-workmen  no  special  course 
seems  to  be  laid  down  which  the  students  are  expected  to 
follow.  They  commence  with  linear  drawing,  both  with 
instruments  and  free  hand,  but  in  the  latter  case,  the  clear 
outline  and  precision  exacted  in  the  schools  of  art  in  England 
are  not  sought  for,  oftentimes  a  bolder  manner — a  kind  of 
black-board  practice — being  the  only  elementary  initiative. 
When  the  student  proceeds  to  shading  from  flat  examples  or 
from  casts  the  use  of  the  stump  in  execution  is  far  more 
prevalent  than  the  point,  and  the  same  is  observable  wdien 
he  arrives  at  the  study  of  shading  from  the  cast  or  from 
flowers  and  foliage,  or  ultimately  practices  shading  the  figure 
from  the  cast  or  from  life.  This  tends  to  great  freedom  and 
ease  of  execution,  if  at  some  loss  of  correctness  and  truth ; 
too  often,  also,  the  study  from  flowers  and  foliage  is  confined 
to  copying  the  designer’s  rendering  of  Nature  rather  than 
any  recurrence  to  Nature  herself.  By  this  the  freedom  and 
ease  of  the  decorator  are  arrived  at,  though  at  the  loss  of 
novelty  and  of  imitative  truth.  Our  course  of  teaching  seeks 
freedom  through  knowledge  attained  by  careful  and  precise 
imitation,  the  French  system  rather  seeks  facility  and  fluency 
without  such  foundation.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  examples 
used  in  the  French  schools,  which  are  certainly  not  well 
selected,  or  such  as  we  should  so  consider.  The  students 
are  permitted  to  draw  from  modern  lithographed  66  studies 
for  ornament  ” — from  coarse,  picturesque  costume  heads  and 
figures — rather  than  required  to  make  careful  studies  from 
the  antique — from  flat  copies  first,  and  then  from  the  round, 
the  fine  examples  from  the  antique  by  Reverdin  being  less 
used  than  those  by  J ulyan  or  others  of  like  character.  In 
these  schools  also  there  is  far  less  drawing  from  actual  plants 
and  foliage  than  with  us,  and  many  of  the  flat  examples  set 
2.  L 
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before  the  scholars,  both  of  flowers  and  foliage,  are  such  as 
have  already  undergone  one  stage  of  generalisation  at  the 
hands  of  the  decorative  artist,  rather  than  exact  imitative 
studies  of  nature,  as  with  us,  leading  the  student  on  to  work 
with  like  care  from  nature  itself,  as  a  groundwork  for  his 
own  future  treatment  of  it.  Again,  although  the  construction 
of  ornament  and  the  production  of  new  ornamental  forms  is 
taught  in  the  Government,  and  partially  in  some  of  the  com¬ 
munal  schools,  no  instruction  seems  to  be  given  in  the 
historic  styles  of  different  periods,  or  in  the  principles  which 
should  guide  the  application  of  ornament  in  the  decoration  of 
separate  fabrics  and  objects.  The  use  in  these  schools  of  the 
ornament  of  to-day  rather  than  of  well-chosen  examples  has 
already  been  alluded  to,  and  it  arises  largely  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  occupation  of  those  who  frequent  them  for 
study,  men  more  or  less  skilled  in  the  decorative  arts,  and 
constantly  following  them  as  their  occupation.  To  them  a 
knowledge  of  the  prevailing  fashion  is  all  important,  and 
any  new  publication  by  artists  of  repute,  or  any  decorations 
in  progress  of  execution  from  their  designs,  are  eagerly 
sought  as  a  direct  source  of  present  profit,  and  of  more 
immediate  value  to  the  art-workman  than  those  studies 
which,  if  valuable  in  the  end  by  leading  him  to  a  fuller  sense 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  true,  might  do  so  at  the  expense  of 
his  attaining  facility,  readiness,  and  acquaintance  with  the 
fashion  of  to-day  by  which  he  lives.  With  us  decoration  is 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule ;  but  in  France  the 
churches,  palaces,  private  residences,  and  shops,  abound  with 
decoration,  both  painted  and  modelled,  and  the  workmen 
who  execute  it  acquire  a  facility  and  skill  inducing  them 
to  spurn  precise  study ;  these  often  continue  to  frequent 
the  schools,  and  their  readiness  has  a  charm  for  those  who 
are  their  companions  in  study,  leading  them  to  consider 
facility  the  highest  excellence,  and  disinclining  them  to  that 
careful  and  thorough  training  pursued  in  our  schools.  Yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  more  precise  instruction  required 
by  us  would  act  as  a  corrective  to  the  weak  exuberance 
observable  at  times  in  French  decorative  art,  without  de¬ 
priving  it  of  the  rare  manipulative  skill  in  which  we  are 
deficient,  while  an  infusion  of  the  French  practice  in  our 
own  course  might  be  equally  useful  to  ourselves,  and  correct 
the  common  tendency  to  coldness  and  apparent  want  of 
inspiration. 

The  fullest  exhibition  of  the  works  of  pupils  in  art  schools 
is  made  by  Wirtemberg  in  Class  8.  (No.  2.  Les  dcoles 
ouvrieres  communales  de  quarante-six  localitds  du  Koyaume 
de  Wirtemberg.)  The  course  does  not  essentially  differ 
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from  that  of  England.  The  student  seems  to  he  taught 
practical  geometry,  perspective,  and  mechanical  drawing,  of 
which  there  are  good  examples  exhibited,  the  course  of 
orthographic  projection  being  very  full.  In  freehand  draw¬ 
ing  the  same  clear  and  somewhat  precise  treatment  of  outline 
seems  sought  after  as  with  us,  and  the  early  training  of  the 
hand  and  eye  to  correctness  carefully  attended  to.  The 
shading  from  the  casts  is,  as  in  England,  rather  with  the 
point  than  by  the  stump  process.  In  our  schools,  in  all  the 
early  stages  the  studies  are  alternated ;  first,  outlining  from 
flat  examples,  then  from  solids  and  objects;  shading  from 
flat  examples  next  has  place,  then  shading  from  models  and 
casts  of  ornament ;  flowers  and  foliage  are  drawn  from  flat 
examples,  then  from  nature ;  the  figure  in  outline,  or  shaded 
first  from  flat  examples,  then  from  the  round,  and  finally 
from  the  living  model ;  so  that  through  the  whole  course  the 
student  has,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  thing  itself  placed  before 
him  for  study  rather  than  a  drawing  from  it  given  him  to 
copy,  just  sufficient  use  being  made  of  the  flat  example  to 
give  him  power  to  proceed  to  the  round.  This  interchange 
does  not  seem  so  fully  carried  out  in  the  practice  of  any 
foreign  schools.  Nor  do  we  trace  in  them  the  use  of  a  well- 
selected  set  of  examples.  It  would  seem  here,  as  in  France, 
that  the  choice  was  somewhat  capricious,  and  that  at  times 
the  ornament  of  the  day  replaced  for  study  those  finer 
examples  which  should  be  derived  from  the  best  periods  of 
antiquity  or  the  Renaissance. 

We  notice  also  that  not  only  here,  but  in  other  German 
schools,  examples  of  relief  ornament  are  in  use  which  appear 
to  have  been  modelled  expressly  for  study,  and  to  that  end 
have  been  made  so  sharp  and  precise,  so  cleanly  cut  from 
the  ground,  as  to  tend  to  great  errors  in  their  use.  The 
student  ought  to  be  taught  that  relief  ornament  should  not 
be  like  applique  work,  and  that  it  is  a  great  fault  to  lose 
that  beautiful  quality  seen  in  all  good  ornament  of  occa¬ 
sionally  melting  the  forms  into  the  ground.  This  error 
arises  among  the  modellers  from  working  on  a  hard  ground, 
as  a  slate  or  tile — a  practice  discontinued  in  our  English 
schools  at  the  instance  of  Sir  R.  Westmacott,  who  early 
perceived  the  stringency  and  hardness  resulting  from  it. 
Perhaps  the  cold  precision  of  much  of  the  German  ornament, 
its  cast-iron  respectability  and  mechanical  look,  so  opposed 
to  the  happy  facility  of  the  French  ornamentist,  may  in  part 
arise  from  these  faulty  models.  Among  the  works  sent  in 
by  Wirtemberg  we  do  not  find  many  examples  from  foliage 
and  flowers,  and  the  life-studies  are  principally  portrait 
heads,  often  clever  and  characteristic,  if  somewhat  prosaic, 
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and  with  too  much  attention  to  rendering  into  black  and 
white  the  colour  of  the  hair  and  dresses,  although  a  better 
practice  has  been  observed  in  those  from  Rottenberg.  As 
far  as  may  be  learnt  by  the  works  exhibited,  the  object  of 
the  schools  seems  to  be  simply  to  form  good  draughtsmen 
and  modellers,  intelligent  artizans  skilled  to  handle  the  pencil 
and  the  modelling  tool,  and  able  thoroughly  to  comprehend 
working  drawings,  rather  than  to  instruct  designers  for 
manufacture  or  to  instil  the  principles  of  decorative  art ; 
for  this  purpose  the  instruction  they  provide  is  very  suitable, 
while  it  is  worthy  of  notice  how  widely  this  teaching  is 
spread,  and  what  small  towns,  or  as  we  should  call  them 
villages,  have  their  drawing  schools.  Thus  from  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  notices  of  each  school  we  find  Sulz,  with  only 
1,800  inhabitants,  sending  the  works  of  its  students,  among 
which  are  some  good  studies  of  ornament  painted  in  flat 
tints  ;  Knittlingen  with  2,500,  Geisslingen  with  3,000* 
Ellwangen  with  3,500  inhabitants,  and  other  places  of  about 
the  like  population,  the  works  from  which  include  well- 
executed  shaded  ornament,  heads  from  the  life,  &e. ;  so  that 
in  these  small  towns  the  instruction  given  is  not  necessarily 
of  a  merely  elementary  character. 

Each  of  the  works  exhibited  is  properly  labelled  with  the 
name  and  age  of  the  student,  and  the  time  each  has  been 
under  instruction.  The  ages  vary  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
years,  and  the  time  in  the  schools  in  some  cases  is  four  or  five 
years.  In  these  respects  they  differ  little  from  our  own. 
We  are  without  information  as  to  the  amount  of  assistance 
afforded  by  the  Government,  and  thus  are  unable  to  institute 
a  comparison  as  to  cost.  In  England,  with  Government  aid 
and  a  fee  required  from  each  student,  art-schools  cannot 
maintain  themselves  in  towns  with  a  less  population  than  from 
6,000  to  7,000 ;  although,  where  the  population  is  less,  a 
master  sometimes  takes  charge  of  schools  in  two  neigh¬ 
bouring  towns,  dividing  his  time  equally  between  both 
places.  But  in  Wirtemberg,  where  the  instruction  to  the 
workmen  is  wholly  gratuitous,  places  with  a  population 
hardly  one-third  of  this  maintain  a  school.  Perhaps  these 
are  more  of  the  character  of  our  night  schools,  which,  under 
a  late  minute  of  the  Education  Board,  are  now  being  esta¬ 
blished,  taught  by  masters  holding  less  advanced  certificates 
of  competency  than  those  in  art-schools.  These  will  give 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  linear  and  free-hand  drawing  to 
the  artizan ;  but  the  instruction  given  in  the  Wirtemberg 
schools  seems  of  a  higher  character  than,  for  a  time  at  least, 
can  be  expected  from  the  night  schools  here. 

Bavaria  exhibits  a  collection  of  works  executed  at  the 
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Ecole  Royale  des  Arts  et  Metiers  at  Nuremberg.  They  are 
very  similar  to  those  from  Wirtemberg,  but  more  advanced 
as  those  in  our  art-schools,  and  carried  further  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  figure ;  many  fine  drawings  of  the  whole  figure 
both  from  the  antique  and  the  life  being  among  them,  as  well 
as  some  very  bold  drawings  of  half-length  draped  figures, 
florid  in  treatment,  and  picturesque  as  to  chiaroscuro.  The 
visitor  will  do  well  to  examine  them.  The  stump  is  used 
more  than  in  our  schools,  but  with  a  result  less  slovenly  than 
in  the  French.  The  ornamental  examples  of  modelling  are 
more  exclusively  German  than  even  in  Wirtemberg,  and 
modelling  in  both  countries  seems  practised  by  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  students  than  with  us,  while,  as  in  other  foreign 
schools,  colour  seems  little  attended  to.  There  is  the  same 
apparent  want  of  selection  in  the  examples. 

Austria  shows  only  a  few  of  the  drawings  of  students  in 
her  art-schools;  they  do  not  greatly  differ  from  those  from 
our  own,  except  in  being  more  hard,  respectable,  and  precise, 
from  the  reasons  already  referred  to.  There  are  one  or  two 
heads  from  antique  busts  hardly  of  average  merit,  and  some 
models  of  ornament  in  red  wax  on  a  hard  ground,  fully  bear¬ 
ing  out  the  remarks  we  have  already  made — that  this  leads 
to  a  clean  and  hard  treatment  without  much  feeling,  and 
■without  any  union  of  the  ornament  with  its  ground.  Several 
folios  of  drawings,  the  results  of  art- teaching  in  Venice  and 
Lombardy,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Italian  Court.  From  the 
long  connexion  of  these  countries  with  Austria,  the  teaching 
is,  of  course,  much  the  same  as  in  the  German  schools.  From 
Bergamo,  where  there  is  a  school  of  one  hundred  pupils, 
there  is  a  large  number  of  architectural  drawings,  both  of 
existing  buildings  and  compositions,  as  well  as  details  of  con¬ 
struction,  timber  bridges,  &c.,  which  the  visitor  will  do  well 
to  examine.  Other  schools  show  a  good  acquaintance  with 
practical  geometry,  orthographic  projection,  and  free-hand 
drawing.  Of  this  latter  class  some  well  executed  outlines 
are  sent,  although  not  always  from  good  or  well-chosen 
examples. 

It  would  have  been  of  great  interest  if,  instead  of  the 
heterogeneous  collections  sent  from  the  various  countries,  a 
selection  to  show  the  course  followed  had  been  made  in  each, 
as  has  been  done  from  England,  so  that  comparison  might 
have  been  made  between  them,  and  the  mutual  errors  and 
advantages  fairly  considered.  As  it  is,  our  inspection  leads 
us  to  think  that  the  course  adopted  in  England  is  better  than 
that  of  Germany,  and  can  gain  little  from  it,  but  that  advan¬ 
tage  might  arise  if,  after  the  care  and  precision  inculcated  by 
the  more  elementary  part  of  our  course  are  attained,  the 
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students  were  directed  to  seek  the  greater  facility  afforded 
by  parts  of  tbe  French  system  of  teaching.  This  would 
result  from  more  attention  being  given  to  time  drawing ,  a 
practice  occasionally  enforced  in  our  schools,  and  which  has 
then  shown  how  fully  the  exact  training  of  the  student  in  the 
elementary  part  of  our  course  has  given  readiness  and  power 
of  rapid  execution.  In  many  of  our  provincial  schools  the 
member  for  the  town,  the  municipal  authorities,  or  resident 
manufacturers,  besides  the  rewards  offered  by  Government, 
give  prizes  to  stimulate  the  industry  of  the  students  ;  perhaps 
some  of  these  could  not  be  better  applied  than  by  instituting 
stated  competitions  in  modelling,  drawing,  and  designing, 
wherein  the  students  should  be  required,  in  the  school,  to 
compete  in  a  given  time,  rapidity  of  execution  being  one  of 
the  conditions  to  be  combined  with  excellence  in  the  work 
produced. 

Although  the  composition  of  ornament  is  taught  in  Paris, 
both  in  the  school  in  the  Rue  de  l’Ecole  de  Medicine  and  in 
some  others,  one  section  of  the  English  course  is  peculiar  to 
our  own — the  section  of  “  elementary  design,”  preparing  the 
student  for  the  practice  of  decorative  design  by  the  careful 
study  of  ancient  ornament,  by  the  analysis  of  foliage  and 
flowers,  with  a  view  to  the  new  ornamental  forms  to  be 
derived  from  them ;  by  the  study  of  the  geometrical  and 
other  laws  which  govern  the  agreeable  distribution  of  ornamen¬ 
tal  details,  either  as  to  form,  colour,  quantity,  or  symmetrical 
combination;  and,  finally,  as  to  the  proper  application  of 
ornament  to  the  various  materials  in  which  the  design  is 
intended  to  be  wrought  or  executed.  These  laws  of  fitness 
in  application  are,  to  say  the  least,  not  followed  by  the 
decorative  artists  of  Paris.  The  flat  treatment  of  ornament 
on  hangings,  carpets,  &c.  ;  the  conventional  rather  than  the 
imitative  rendering  of  flowers  and  foliage,  the  absence  of 
shadows,  and  the  true  relation  between  the  ornament  and 
the  ground  on  which  it  is  wrought — all  so  well  understood 
by  the  Orientals  and  by  the  artists  of  the  Middle  Ages — 
are  ignored  in  the  works  of  the  modern  French  designers ; 
the  true  distinction  between  pictorial  and  ornamental  art 
quite  overlooked.  Thus  landscapes,  animals,  and  figure- 
subjects  are  found  not  only  on  hangings  and  carpets,  but 
on  the  backs  and  seats  of  couches  and  chairs,  while  the 
woven  and  painted  flowers  on  the  dresses  of  the  ladies  vie 
with  the  artificial  ones  that  adorn  their  head-dresses,  or  the 
natural  flowers  that  compose  their  bouquets. 

Instruction  in  schools  of  art  in  these  fundamental  principles 
is,  perhaps,  more  necessary  in  Paris  than  with  us,  since  it  is 
most  difficult  to  throw  off'  the  tastes,  feelings,  or  prejudices. 
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arising  from  education  and  the  objects  by  which  we  have 
been  surrounded  from  our  youth  upwards.  Thus  it  must  be 
almost  an  impossibility  for  the  French  student  or  artist, 
with  his  surroundings  from  infancy,  his  instruction  in  the 
schools,  or  his  labours  as  an  art-workman,  to  depart  from 
the  florid  richness,  the  redundance  of  line,  colour,  and  orna¬ 
ment,  which  have  characterised  the  decorative  manufactures 
of  France  since  the  days  of  Louis  XV.  It  will  require  a 
long  period  of  teaching  sounder  principles,  the  continuous 
and  careful  selection  of  good  objects  for  study,  and  the 
example  of  men  distinguished  in  their  profession  to  bring 
this  about.  Meanwhile,  who  can  wonder  that  the  French 
people  and  their  guests  from  other  countries  are  astonished 
and  captivated  by  the  sensuous  redundance  of  rich  orna¬ 
mentation,  the  flow  of  fancy,  and  the  executive  skill  of 
their  designers.  It  is  difficult  even  for  those  who  uphold 
truer  principles  so  to  qualify  their  admiration  of  beauties  as 
not  to  appear  cautious  and  cold  in  their  estimate  of  the 
propriety  of  these  designs.  It  is  out  of  the  range  of  our 
report  to  allude  to  the  extreme  skill  with  which  flowers, 
fruits,  figures,  and  animals  are  designed  and  wrought  in  the 
hangings,  carpets,  &c.,  of  the  Gobelins,  and  some  of  the 
great  manufacturing  firms  of  France — in  the  silks,  and 
shawls,  and  paper-hangings  exhibited — they  will  for  their 
own  sake  be  much  examined  by  all  visitors  to  the  Exhibition; 
but  it  has  been  felt  as  a  duty,  before  noticing  some  of  the 
designs  for  such  works  in  Class  8,  and  before  calling  on  the 
visitors  to  inspect  them,  to  show  wherein  we  differ  from 
the  principles  on  which  they  are  wrought,  however  much  we 
may  praise  them  for  other  excellences. 

As  illustrating  the  above  remarks,  let  the  visitor  examine 
the  floral  decoration  of  the  designs  by  J.  G.  Gattiker  (Class 
8,  No.  86).  Though  these  are  in  the  imitative  or  picturesque 
style,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  pleased  with  the  happy  ease 
with  which  the  groups  of  flowers  are  executively  rendered, 
the  skill  and  taste  of  their  arrangement  and  distribution,  the 
delicate  gradations  from  colour  to  grey,  and  the  manner  in 
which  each  group  recedes  by  neutral  tints  into  the  back¬ 
ground.  We  may  object  to  the  gaudiness  of  the  colouring 
and  to  the  principle  of  ornamentation,  but  for  the  qualities  we 
have  named  our  decorators  may  well  study  them.  A  design 
containing  three  roses  dispersed  on  a  lilac  ground  is  also  one 
that  should  be  examined.  Other  decorative  designs  in  this 
Class  (8)  also  deserve  careful  study;  of  their  excellences,  that 
we  may  learn  from  them ;  and  of  their  faults  that  we  may 
avoid  them.  These  latter  are  crude  colour  and  coarse  and 
violent  contrasts ;  while  the  perfect  mastery  of  execution,  the 
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power  of  throwing  parts  of  the  group  into  different  planes, 
and  the  delicacy  of  the  tints  are  points  from  which  much  may 
be  learnt.  Take  those  of  Y.  Gueritte  (Class  8,  ISTo.  96),  for 
instance,  and  examine  the  ease  with  which  he  throws  his 
flowers  on  the  surface  of  his  paperhangings,  or  loops  them  as 
flounces  for  dresses  forcing  us  to  admire  works  we  object  to 
on  principle.  Again  let  the  visitor  inspect  the  delicate  artistic 
execution  of  some  of  the  small  designs  for  portieres  and  cano¬ 
pies  exhibited  by  H.  Henry  (Class  8,  No.  108).  Take  the 
design  for  a  carpet  (Fabrication  Chenelle),  and  he  will  we 
think  confess  that  his  eye  is  delighted  with  its  colour  as  of  a 
bouquet,  its  tender  contrast  of  tints,  and  the  clever  way  in 
which  the  arrangement  of  the  wreaths  of  flowers  as  points  of 
colour  sparkle  and  give  expression  to  the  design.  It  is  a 
carpet  in  thoroughly  French  taste.  Compare  it  with  a  design 
by  the  same  artist,  which  hangs  beside  it,  and  which  is  called 
Chinese  (though  it  might  be  better  named  Persian).  How 
respectably  tame  !  How  sober  it  looks  in  comparison  with 
the  other !  will  be  the  exclamation ;  and  though  good  taste 
may  suggest  that  a  carpet  ought  to  be  quiet,  ought  to  be  rich 
without  contrasts  of  colour,  ought  to  give  a  sense  of  flatness, 
can  we  wonder  that  the  French  purchaser  laughs  at  such 
reasoning  ?  She,  perhaps,  shows  her  salons  rather  than  lives 
in  them  ;  they  must  be  as  gorgeous  as  her  means  will  afford ; 
everything  must  call  attention  to  the  wealth  and  opulence  of 
the  owner,  from  the  floor,  glowing  with  the  richest  imitative 
bouquets,  to  the  ceiling  with  its  azure  on  which  sportive 
cherubs  entwine  wreaths  of  flowers.  Can  there  be  a  doubt 
as  to  which  carpet  she  would  choose,  and  do  not  we  even 
hesitate  as  to  whether  she  is  not  right  and  we  wrong  ?  But 
let  us  pass  from  these  designs,  radiant  with  carmine,  azure, 
and  emerald  green,  to  rest  our  eyes  awhile  on  the  fabrics  in 
the  India  Court  of  the  English  department — not  pseudo 
Oriental,  half  French  and  half  Indian — Indian  or  Persian, 
perhaps,  in  mere  line  and  general  appearance,  without  the 
wondrous  sense  of  harmony  in  tint  and  dye  which  we  shall 
there  find  the  Indian  artists  inherit  as  their  birthright. 
There  we  see  at  once  how  gold  and  colour  can  be  brought 
together  ;  how  through  the  most  marvellous  subtlety  of  colour 
and  tint,  the  greatest  sobriety  can  consist  with  the  greatest  rich¬ 
ness — richness  without  a  flavour  of  gaudiness ;  and,  beyond 
all,  how  the  decoration  of  each  fabric  is  suited  to  its  use  and 
thoroughly  subordinate  thereto. 

But,  returning  to  the  works  of  the  French  designers  in 
Class  8,  there  are  some  to  which  attention  may  be  called  for 
higher  qualities  than  those  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 
Among  them  the  designs  of  M.  Prignot  (Class  8,  No.  194) 
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deserve  careful  examination,  as  exhibiting  much  that  has 
been  derived  from  the  study  of  the  past,  joined  to  some  of 
the  best  qualities  of  French  decorative  art.  Thus  his  designs 
for  inlaid  borders  have  great  delicacy,  both  of  drawing  and 
colour  flatly  treated,  and  evince  a  study  of  the  cloisonne 
enamels  of  the  Chinese.  His  more  important  designs  for 
internal  decoration  combine  the  figure  with  ornamental  forms 
very  happily,  and  show  fancy  and  richness  with  a  subdued 
and  well-regulated  taste.  They  are  the  works  of  a  true  artist 
and  appear  to  give  evidence  of  the  influence  of  English  taste 
in  subduing;  the  over-exuberance  of  French  design.  The 
designs  for  interior  decoration  exhibited  by  M.  Ouri  (Class  8, 
No.  172)  should  also  be  examined  as  works  of  fancy  and 
skilled  invention. 

There  are  some  designs  for  lace  which  call  for  examina¬ 
tion.  In  1855  England  was  greatly  dependent  on  foreign 
countries  for  lace  designs ;  but  since  that  period,  and  almost 
wholly  through  the  operation  of  our  art-schools  this  is 
entirely  changed,  and  our  desings  are  rather  sought  for 
abroad  than  imported  by  us.  A  glance  at  the  lace  exhibited 
throughout  the  Exhibition  will  show  the  great  improvement 
in  taste  in  this  manufacture  since  the  last  Exhibition,  both 
in  England  and,  in  a  less  degree,  in  other  countries.  Of 
designs  for  lace,  England  only  sends  one  or  two  specimens 
as  illustrations  of  the  course  of  design  adopted  at  South 
Kensington.  They  are  the  works  of  students,  but  will  be 
found  not  wanting  in  taste  or  style.  Belgium  also  displays 
a  few  lace  designs  ;  but,  although  the  designer  has  received 
one  or  two  Belgium  medals,  we  cannot  call  attention  to  them 
for  any  merit  as  designs.  In  France,  M.A.  Boussel  (Class 
8,  No.  215)  exhibits  some  designs  of  great  merit  for  lace 
handkerchiefs,  in  excellent  taste  and  beautifully  executed. 
The  ornament  of  the  boarder  is  so  treated  with  thick  and 
thin  work  as  to  have  somewhat  the  delicacy  of  a  cameo,  and 
the  ground  is  powdered  with  a  diaper  of  carnations,  alter¬ 
nating  on  every  other  lozenge  with  stars.  One  or  two 
berthes  and  scarf  ends  are  also  ornamented  on  good  prin¬ 
ciples  and  with  much  fancy.  While  in  this  locality  the 
visitor  may  with  advantage  examine  some  of  the  products  of 
M.  E.  Phillipe  (Class  8,  No.  186),  who  combines  the  designer 
with  the  art-workman,  exhibiting  among  other  things  an 
enamelled  and  an  ivory  casket  designed,  modelled,  and 
carved  by  himself.  Bussia  is  one  of  the  few  countries  which 
exhibit  designs.  They  are  by  pupils  in  the  Ecole  Straganoff 
(Class  8,  No.  2),  and  show  a  curious  struggle  between  the 
Byzantine  traditions  of  art  and  the  imported  French  Benais- 
sance. 
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Before  concluding  this  report  there  is  one  subject  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  which  requires  more  special  atten¬ 
tion.  I  allude  to  the  preparation  of  examples,  and  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  works  for  the  furtherance  of  education  in  art, 
illustrated  by  many  objects  contained  in  this  class,  and  which 
has  an  important  bearing  on  art-education.  In  all  countries, 
examples  of  more  or  less  excellence  for  the  use  of  art-schools 
have  been  prepared.  In  our  own,  the  series  of  lessons  in 
outline  ornament,  by  the  late  Mr.  Dyce,  was  undertaken  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  of  Management  of  Schools  of 
Art.  It  has  superseded  those  of  Albertolli,  Weitbrecht,  &c., 
and  still  forms  the  commencement  of  the  pupils  studies. 
Other  excellent  examples  for  shading  and  figure-drawing 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  prepared  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Department,  and  casts  from  the  best  ornaments  of  the 
past  obtained  for  the  use  of  the  more  advanced  students. 
The  choice  of  such  works,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  case  of 
the  German  casts,  is  of  great  importance;  their  use  may 
tend  to  sow  the  seeds  of  good  or  bad  taste  at  the  very  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  student’s  career — their  adoption  in  a 
public  course  of  instruction  adding  greatly  to  their  authority. 
A  curious  instance  of  the  necessity  of  carefully  selecting 
such  examples,  and  of  the  readiness  with  which  they  are 
adopted  abroad,  is  seen  in  the  collection  of  students’  works 
from  Wirtemberg.  There  two  copies  from  casts  of  objects 
at  South  Kensington  are  in  use.  These  casts  were  made, 
about  three  years  ago,  for  the  Society  of  Arts  to  test  the 
skill  of  the  operative  carvers  in  wood  or  stone,  and  were 
fairly  well  adapted  for  that  purpose ;  far  less  so  as  litho¬ 
graphed  plates  to  be  used  as  drawing  copies  in  the  schools. 

But,  beside  the  production  of  works  to  be  used  as  a  course 
of  elementary  study  for  training  the  hand  and  eye,  the 
culture  of  the  taste  and  of  sound  principles  of  art  have  to  be 
promoted  by  placing  before  the  decorative  artist  the  finest 
works  of  past  ages  wherein  handicraft  skill  has  realised 
beautiful  design.  For  this  end  all  countries  have  gradually 
awakened  to  the  necessity  of  founding  museums  and  collec¬ 
tions  of  rare  and  beautiful  objects,  and  sought  their  dissemi¬ 
nation  by  various  means,  to  permit  of  their  more  extended 
use  and  reference. 

To  achieve  the  first  of  these  objects  our  Government,  after 
the  International  Exhibition  of  1851,  founded  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Art,  and  laid  the  commencement  of  the  South  Ken¬ 
sington  Museum,  an  establishment  better  known  and  appre¬ 
ciated  on  the  continent  than,  at  present,  even  in  our  own 
country.  As  localities  began  to  understand  the  value  of  art 
schools  and  museums,  and  their  importance  towards  the 
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improvement  of  our  manufactures,  and  as  choice  works  of  ir. 
art,  necessarily  rare,  got  more  and  more  locked  up  in  public  ED£®AVE 
museums,  a  system  of  circulation  was  adopted,  and  efforts  tioNsai? 
initiated  for  reproducing,  by  all  available  means,  fine  works  Vkawi-xg 
of  ornamental  art,  both  to  complete  the  central  museum  and  Circjjjj“ 
to  provide  by  local  museums  for  the  instruction  of  the  artizan  of  works 
and  the  public.  Fortunately  the  advance  of  science  had  Kensington, 
almost  simultaneously  provided  means  to  aid  this  movement 
by  the  invention  of  the  electrotype  process,  by  photography, 
by  chromolithography,  gelatine  and  gutta-percha  moulding, 

& c.  ;  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  not  only  might  our 
own  central  and  local  museums  be  so  aided,  but  that  an 
interchange  of  the  rare  treasures  of  other  countries  might  be 
thus  promoted  in  the  best  interests  of  art  and  the  art-workmen 
in  all. 

After  the  International  Exhibition  of  1855  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  responded  to  a  ampies. 
request  on  the  part  of  the  English  Government  to  allow  the 
most  valuable  jewels,  crystals,  enamels,  &c.  in  the  Louvre  to 
be  photographed,  and  he  placed  at  our  disposal  the  means  of 
carefully  colouring  these  photographs  after  the  originals.  On 
a  subsequent  occasion  he  added  permission  to  mould  for 
electrotyping  the  finest  pieces  of  armour  in  the  Musee  d’Ar- 
tillerie,  and  allowed  repetitions  to  be  made  from  the  casts 
prepared  for  France  from  the  Trajan  column.  Other  coun¬ 
tries  have  also  permitted  these  reproductions,  and  casts  from 
various  objects  in  Italy,  Spain,  Saxony,  &c.  have  been  added 
to  the  collections  at  South  Kensington.  From  these  repro¬ 
ductions  of  various  kinds,  and  by  the  several  means  enume¬ 
rated,  a  selection  has  been  made  to  exhibit  in  the  British 
section  at  Paris,  and  in  Class  8,  No.  15,  will  be  found  plaster 
casts  from  the  pulpits  of  Giovanni  and  Nicolo  Pisano,  of 
part  of  the  door  of  the  cathedral  of  Santiago  de  Compostella, 
in  Spain;  electrotypes  from  the  gates  of  the  cathedral  of 
Pisa,  from  the  bases  of  the  standards  on  the  Piazza  at  Venice, 

& c. ;  electrotypes  of  the  armour  in  the  Musee  d’Artillerie,  of 
many  of  the  rare  objects  in  the  Louvre,  at  Paris  ;  of  the 
coronation  plate  in  the  Tower,  and  of  rare  objects  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  ;  and  coloured  imitative  draw¬ 
ings,  photographs,  etchings,  and  chromolithographs  of  the 
most  choice  works  at  home  and  abroad.  This  collection 
ought  to  excite  the  attention,  both  of  our  countrymen  and 
foreigners — to  be  useful  in  obtaining  permission  from  foreign 
countries  to  increase  it ;  and  it  is  hoped  will  be  the  means 
of  promoting  a  system  for  the  reciprocal  interchange  of  such 
works. 
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Other  countries  have  made  some  beginnings  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  In  addition  to  the  splendid  work  on  the  antiquities  of 
the  Russian  empire,  a  series  of  careful  copies  from  antiqui¬ 
ties  at  Moscow,  now'  in  preparation  for  publication,  should 
be  examined  ;  they  will  be  found  in  the  Gallery  of  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Labour,  and  in  another  section  some  reproductions  of 
goldsmiths’  work.  Spain  also  exhibits  (in  Class  6,  No.  1)  a 
fine  work,  preparing  under  the  sanction  of  the  Government, 
of  the  architectural  monuments  of  Spain.  France,  which  is 
so  much  more  prolific  than  other  countries  of  fine  illustrated 
works  on  art  produced  through  the  usual  channels  of  trade, 
is  publishing,  with  Government  sanction,  Archives  des 
Monuments  Historiques,”  &c.  Austria  exhibits  a  small  case 
of  reproductions  by  Haas,  and  also  photographs  and  plaster 
casts  from  objects  in  the  Royal  and  Imperial  Museum.  Thus 
there  are  indications  to  show  that  the  movement  is  progress¬ 
ing,  and  wre  may  hope  that  shortly  a  system  of  interchanges 
will  be  set  on  foot  by  which  our  own  and  all  other  collec¬ 
tions  for  increasing  taste  in  and  feeling  for  good  art  will  be 
rendered  more  complete,  and  spread  into  manufacturing 
localities  where,  from  the  necessary  rarity  of  fine  objects, 
such  art  could  not  be  otherwise  seen  and  studied. 
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Report  on  Photographic  Proofs  and  Apparatus. —  dr. 

(Class  9.) — By  Hugh  W.  Diamond,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.S.A. 

_  GRAPHS,  &C. 


It  has  been  found  convenient  to  divide  the  report  of  this 
class  into  two  portions,  inasmuch  as  it  comprises  not  only 
photographs  in  all  their  various  forms,  but  also  the  lenses, 
he  apparatus,  the  many  mechanical  appliances,  and  different 
processes  by  which  they  are  produced. 

The  remarks  made  by  the  writer  of  this  section  will  there¬ 
fore  be  confined  solely  to  the  processes  used,  the  apparatus 
employed,  and  the  general  application  of  photography,  apart 
from  its  pretensions  as  a  fine  art,  which  division  will  be  treated 
by  another  hand. 

Few  persons  observing  the  objects  exhibited  by  various 
countries  in  this  class  will  have  any  idea  by  what  gradual 
development  the  art  has  attained  its  present  exalted  position, 
not  only  as  an  art,  but  as  an  extensive  and  important  source 
of  commercial  industry.  The  importance  attached  to  the 
various  inventions  and  discoveries  which  are  indebted  to  pho-  patS°.uS 
tography  for  their  origin  will  be  appreciated  from  the  fact 
that  up  to  the  year  1860  upwards  of  200  patents  bearing  upon 
the  production  of  a  finished  photograph  have  been  secured  in 
England  alone. 

Although  many  of  these  patents  are  of  a  very  trivial  cha¬ 
racter,  others  are  of  much  importance.  Some  of  the  greatest  Mr.She^ 
discoveries  have  been  freely  communicated  by  their  authors,  process.^011 
with  the  utmost  liberality,  without  resorting  to  the  protection 
of  patent  rights.  To  the  honour  of  the  inventor  of  the 
collodion  process,  it  can  never  be  too  frequently  placed  on 
record  that  Mr.  Frederick  Scott  Archer  published,  in  March, 

1851,  the  collodion  process,  free  from  all  restrictions,  without- 
securing  any  benefit  to  himself,  and  presented  the  world 
with  a  mode  of  producing  photographs  which  may  be  said  to 
represent,  or  be  the  basis  of,  almost  the  entire  pictures  in 
the  present  Exhibition — a  process  so  far  perfected  by  him 
that  no  author  of  any  subsequent  improvement  arises  in  the 
mind  to  detract  from  Mr.  Archer’s  first  and  original  dis¬ 
covery.  Though  Mr.  Archer  gave  this  beautiful  process,  in 
its  very  perfect  state,  to  the  public  in  1851,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  he  had  arrived  at  its  good  results  without 
great  research  and  numberless  experiments,  for  it  can  be 
verified  beyond  all  doubt  that  in  November,  1847,  he  was 
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taking  calotype  pictures*  and  applying  substances  in  the 
camera  in  the  open  air  to  improve  the  surface  of  paper.  By 
slow  gradations  these  early  experiments  culminated  in  the 
process  given  to  his  friends  in  1850,  and  published  in  the 

Chemist  in  1851. 

Every  one  connected  with  the  science  and  art  of  photo¬ 
graphy  will  lament  to  find  but  little  advancement  since  our 
last  great  Exhibition  of  1862.  The  optical  improvements 
of  Dallmeyer  and  others*  the  general  applicability  of  the 
carbon  processes*  and  the  collodio-chloride  process  of  Mr. 
Wharton  Simpson  will*  with  the  advance  which  has  been 
made  in  photographic  engraving,  claim  honourable  exception* 
and  constitute  the  prominent  feature  in  the  Champ  de  Mars* 
so  far  as  this  class  is  concerned.  Such  being  the  case*  the 
first  consideration  will  be  that  of — 

Lenses. 

Since  the  Exhibition  of  1862  great  novelties  and  improve¬ 
ments  have  taken  place  in  photographic  lenses*  the  results  of 
which  are  visible  in  the  beautiful  photographs  exhibited  in 
the  various  departments,  and  which,  in  many  instances* 
would  have  been  impossible  to  obtain  with  the  old  form  of 
lenses.  In  that  Exhibition  the  chief  improvement  exhibited 
was  a  triple  combination,  for  which  a  medal  was  awarded 
to  Dallmeyer*  this  being  the  first  practically  useful  lens 
with  which  to  photograph  buildings*  copy  maps*  prints, 
&c.*  free  from  distortion*  embracing  angles  of  from  60  to 
70  degs. 

Since  that  time  other  lenses  have  been  introduced  giving 
angles  of  upwards  of  90  degs.*  and  amongst  these  may  be 
mentioned  in  the  order  of  dates  of  introduction,  the  globe 
lens  by  Harrison*  of  America  ;  the  doublet  by  Boss  ;  a 
wide  angle  single  combination  meniscus,  composed  of  three 
cemented  lenses*  by  Dallmeyer ;  the  periscope*  by  Steinhill ; 
the  pantascope*  by  Busch ;  and,  last*  the  rectilinear  wide 
angle  view  lens  by  Dallmeyer.  These  lenses  are  intended 
for  views  and  copying.  As  regards  the  improvements  in¬ 
troduced  in  lenses  for  portraiture*  advances  have  been 
made  in  enabling  the  photographer  to  produce  more  artistic 
results. 

A  lens  has  been  introduced*  a  new  form  of  combination* 
by  Dallmeyer*  which*  whilst  it  possesses  the  advantages 
in  respect  to  rapidity  and  definition  of  the  old  form  of 
portrait  lenses,  can  at  the  will  of  the  operator*  by  the  simple 
turn  of  a  screw*  be  made  to  avoid  extreme  definition  or 
hardness  over  one  plane  and  to  distribute  it  over  several 
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planes.  The  specimens  exhibited  produced  by  this  lens  Di^;nd 
seem  to  demonstrate  that  a  new  power  is  placed  in  the  hands  oh  photo- 
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ot  the  artist.  — 

In  the  English  department  Dallmeyer  exhibits  specimens  England, 
of  the  lenses  above  referred  to,  as  well  as  those  of  the  older 
construction.  After  carefully  testing  these  several  lenses — 
a  duty  in  which  the  jurors  were  assisted  by  several  experts, 
sanctioned  by  the  Imperial  Commission — a  silver  medal  was 
unanimously  given  to  Dallmeyer.  From  the  excellence  of 
the  workmanship  of  cameras  to  which  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  lenses 
were  applied,  his  medal  was  awarded  for  apparatus  as  well 
as  lenses. 

The  lenses  of  Ross — consisting  of  his  new  doublet,  the 
triplet,  portrait  and  other  lenses — were  also  examined,  and 
a  bronze  medal  thereon  awarded  to  him.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  the  decision  of  the  Imperial  Commission,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  these  exhibitors  are  deprived  of  these  awards, 
each  having  obtained  a  gold  medal  for  optical  productions  in 
another  class. 

In  the  French  department  will  be  found  a  multiplicity  Prance, 
of  lenses  by  many  manufacturers,  some  claiming  especial 
advantages  over  others.  The  lens  of  one  maker  may  be 
alluded  to  as  stated  to  be  adapted  for  all  purposes,  a  degree 
of  perfection  thus  being  claimed  which  simply  appears  to  be 
impossible. 

In  a  brief  report,  more  than  a  recognition  of  the  generally 
acknowledged  excellence  of  the  lenses  by  Voigtlander  will 
scarcely  be  deemed  needful. 

In  Prussia,  Busch  makes  a  large  display  of  various  forms  Prussia, 
of  lenses.  The  jurors,  finding  the  exhibit  of  Busch  to  be  of 
excellent  quality,  awarded  him  a  silver  medal. 

The  megoscope  and  other  optical  contrivances  of  Carlo  Ita1?* 
Ponti  exhibited  in  Italy  are  amusing  and  instructive.  Since 
the  Exhibition  of  1862,  partly  from  the  increased  facilities 
for  manufacture  as  well  as  in  increased  competition,  opticians 
have  supplied  some  of  their  finest  productions  at  a  much  less 
rate  of  cost  than  formerly. 


Permanent  Printing. 

The  stability  of  the  photographic  print  has  always  been 
looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  by  the 
conscientious  photographer  ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  is 
reason  to  fear  this  desideratum  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
obtained  by  the  method  of  silver  printing  hitherto  employed. 
The  well-known  permanence  of  carbon  as  a  pigment  has  led 
to  the  practice  and  publication  of  many  methods  of  procedure 
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in  which  this  substance  forms  the  image — often  varying  hut 
in  trivial  details,  and  yet  each  process  seems  more  or  less  to 
have  certain  good  qualifications  to  recommend  it  for  practical 
use.  Any  attempt  to  describe  in  detail  ail  these  various 
modes  of  manufacture  would  more  than  consume  the  bulk  of 
this  report — attention  can  only,  therefore,  be  directed  to  the 
more  remarkable. 

The  one  which  seems  to  have  achieved  the  most  perfect 
results  is  that  of  Swan,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  An  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  exhibit  made  by  him  will  convince  the  observer 
how  beautiful  the  results  are  which  he  obtains,  together  with 
the  variety  of  purposes  to  which  it  may  be  applied. 

Pouncey  exhibits,  in  the  English  department,  some  speci¬ 
mens  produced  in  printers’,  or  greasy,  ink.  They  seem  to 
be  protected  on  their  surface  with  a  sort  of  varnish.  Visitors, 
by  a  comparison  of  these  works  with  those  of  others,  will 
find  that  much  still  remains  to  be  accomplished  before  this 
process  can  produce  results  as  satisfactory  as  those  of  many 
other  exhibitors  in  the  class.  The  jurors  awarded  Mr.  Swan 
a  silver  medal. 

In  the  French  department  will  be  found  a  series  of  carbon 
prints,  admirably  arranged  in  juxtaposition  for  comparison 
and  observation  ;  but  those  of  Poitevin  must  attract  the  chief 
attention.  Poitevin  has  lately  received  the  award  of  8,000f, 
offered  some  years  since  by  the  Due  di  Luynes  for  the  most 
satisfactory  method  of  producing  permanent  photographic 
proofs.  Headers  wishing  for  more  detailed  information  on 
this  important  subject  will  find  a  full  translation  of  the  official- 
report  of  M.  Duvanne  in  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  London  for  the  present  year. 

The  panoramic  pictures  in  carbon  of  Braun,  of  Dornacli, 
who  has  purchased  the  patent  rights  of  Swan  for  France, 
are  especially  worthy  of  notice,  as  well  for  their  size  as  illus¬ 
trating  the  satisfactory  acting  of  a  camera,  to  which  reference 
will  be  found  below.  In  the  English  department  specimens 
of  a  process  which  may  be  classed  with  carbon  are  exhibited 
by  Woodbury.  Swan  also  exhibits  an  allied  process,  which 
he  terms  photo-mezzo  tint.  These  methods  consist  in  the 
production  of  a  gelatine  relief  obtained  by  the  well-known 
action,  discovered  by  Mr.  Mungo  Ponton,  in  May,  1839,  of 
a  bichromate  in  conjunction  with  gelatine,  under  the  influence 
of  light,  with  this  exception,  the  process  being  mechanical, 
and  the  image  produced  without  the  action  of  light.  The 
following  description  of  it  is  given  : — 

ee  The  productioffiof  a  gelatine  relief  by  exposing  a  thin 
film  of  gelatine  and  a  Dichromatic  to  light  under  a  negative. 
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and  then  washing  away  the  parts  not  rendered  insoluble  by 
the  action  of  light,  was  discovered,  in  1854,  by  Paul 
Bretoch  ;  and  most  of  the  engraving  processes  since  intro¬ 
duced  have  been  based  on  this — or,  to  go  further  back,  to 
the  engraving  process  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot.  Until  now  it 
has  been  impossible  to  render  faithfully,  by  any  mechanical 
process,  the  merging  tints  of  black  into  white,  as  in  a  photo¬ 
graph  ;  every  photo-engraving  or  photolithographic  process 
being;  a  better  or  worse  imitation  of  this  effect.  In  the 
photo-relief  process,  owing  to  a  new  principle  being  intro¬ 
duced —  that  of  using  different  thicknesses  of  colouring 
matter — this  effect  is  now  gained,  and  the  results  have  all 
the  appearance  of  photographic  prints.  When  the  gelatine 
relief  is  washed  and  dried  it  is  placed  in  contact  with  a 
piece  of  sheet  metal,  between  two  perfectly  true  planes,  and 
subjected  to  heavy  pressure,  which  causes  the  metal  to  take 
a  sharp  impression  from  the  relief.  A  metal  mould  is  now 
obtained  ready  for  printing. 

“  In  the  first  part  of  the  process  a  mould  is  obtained 
which,  on  examination  by  transmitted  light,  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  photograph,  and  which  is  in  reality  a  carbon 
print  without  the  paper.  By  taking  a  reverse  from  this  in 
metal  a  mould  is  obtained  from  which,  by  again  reversing 
the  process  of  moulding,  we  have  what  we  started  with — 
namely,  a  mould  in  gelatine,  which,  by  the  addition  of 
colour,  becomes  again  like  the  first  mould  produced  by  the 
action  of  light,  but  with  the  advantage  that  no  light  is 
necessary  to  produce  it  ;  and,  as  a  solution  of  gelatine  soon 
sets,  these  pictures  are  produced  at  the  rate  of  two  or 
three  a  minute.  The  principle  is  not  confined  to  the  use 
of  gelatine,  but  any  material  that  can  be  moulded  into  a 
shape  may  be  used  to  form  these  pictures,  provided  it  be  of 
a  semi-transparent  nature.” 

These  details  of  Woodbury’s  process  will  be  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  mode  in  which  the  similar  pictures  by  Swan 
are  produced,  it  appearing  in  many  respects  that  Swan  is 
entitled  to  a  precedence.  A  silver  medal  was  awarded  to 
W  oodbury . 

The  carbon  prints  exhibited  by  N.  K.  Cherrill,  to  whom 
a  bronze  medal  was  awarded,  prove  with  what  certainty  and 
satisfaction  the  process  by  Swan  may  be  worked.  Van 
Lint,  of  Pisa,  also  exhibits  additional  satisfactory  working 
of  this  process.  As  a  general  rule  the  carbon  productions 
are  more  or  less  the  adoption  and  working  out  of  modifi¬ 
cations  of  the  processes  described  or  suggested  by  M® 
Poitevin. 
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Closely  allied  to  the  above  processes  are  the  photolitho¬ 
graphs  which  prevail,  under  a  greater  or  a  less  favourable 
aspect,  in  this  class,  in  nearly  every  country  which  has 
contributed  to  the  Exhibition.  The  best  specimens  are 
those  of  Lemercier,  in  the  French  department,  and  Simonan 
and  Toovey,  in  the  Belgian,  although  the  works  of  no 
exhibitor  should  be  passed  over  without  a  careful  exami¬ 
nation*  De  la  Follie  exhibits  specimens  of  a  very  satis* 
factory  character,  which  he  describes  as  done  by  his  own 
process,  “  Folliegraphique,”  at  the  cheap  rate  of  from  six  to 
nine  francs  per  hundred.  The  carbon  photographs  of 
Garnier  are  also  highly  satisfactory  ;  so  much  so  that,  in 
conjunction  with  his  specimens  of  photographic  engraving 
on  glass,  his  enamels,  and  other  objects  here  exhibited,  the 
jurors  unanimously  recommended  that  he  should  receive  a 
gold  medal,  another  gold  medal  being  awarded  to  Tessie- 
du-Motary  for  a  similar  exhibition  in  connexion  with  the 
splendid  specimens  of  photography  applied  to  the  decoration 
of  glass  suitable  for  windows  and  many  other  purposes. 
The  chief  works  of  the  last-named  exhibitor  will  be 
found  in  the  pavilion  especially  erected  for  their  reception 
in  the  park. 

The  Heliotype  Company,  of  the  United  States,  display 
reproductions  of  Punch  and  various  cheap  periodicals, 
executed  by  photography,  having  good  definition  and 
clearness. 

The  display  in  the  English  department  of  photozinco¬ 
graphy  is  very  excellent.  This  is  practised  by  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James,  C.B., 
by  whose  adoption  of  and  perseverance  in  the  use  of  photo¬ 
zincography  a  very  large  sum  has  been  saved  to  the  country 
in  the  perfect  reduction  of  the  various  official  publications. 

Enamels,  etc. 

In  the  present  Exhibition  photographic  enamels  are  more 
plentifully  exhibited  and  are  of  a  more  beautiful  quality 
than  of  any  former  occasion.  There  is  one  exhibitor  only 
in  England,  Joubert,  who  has  been  awarded  a  bronze  medal 
for  his  agreeable  success  in  the  practice  of  this  branch  of 
the  art.  In  France  there  are  several  artists  who  excel  in 
“  photographie  vitrifiee  sur  dmail.”  Those  of  Lafon  de 
Camarsac,  to  whom  a  gold  medal  has  been  awarded,  appear 
to  be  the  most  perfect,  varied,  and  elegant.  It  is  a  subject 
of  regret  that  the  precise  formula  used  by  this  artist  has 
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never  been  made  known  to  the  photographic  community. 
Deroche,  in  France,  and  Deroche  and  Meyond,  of  Milan, 
have  a  series  of  enamels,  evidently  executed  by  a  different 
mode,  inasmuch  as  they  have  greater  softness  of  character 
and  a  greater  freedom  in  their  treatment. 

Allied  to  photographic  enamel,  and  in  many  respects 
quite  as  important,  is  the  decoration  of  porcelain  and  glass 
by  photographic  aid.  This  appears  to  be  a  branch  of 
industry  which  is  rapidly  rising  in  public  estimation.  One 
manufacturer  alone  in  Prussia,  Grime  (silver  medal),  is 
stated  to  have  already  manufactured  and  sold  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  specimens.  Not  only  are  family  portraits 
transferred  to  ceramic  ware,  but  photographs  are  represented 
in  various  vitreous  colours.  A  process  having  the  appearance 
of  enamel  is  exhibited  in  the  English  department  by 
Powell.  In  this  case  the  photograph  is  introduced  under 
the  surface  of  the  glass,  made  perfectly  adherent  to  it,  and 
then  hermetically  sealed.  The  vases  decorated  by  this 
process  no  doubt  retain  the  photograph  in  a  state  of  per¬ 
manency,  and  from  their  cheapness  and  elegance  are  in  much 
request  for  purposes  of  domestic  ornamentation. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  more  valuable  application 
of  photography  than  that  of  Poitevin  for  the  adornment  of 
ceramic  ware  or  terra-cotta  bricks  and  tiles.  A  specimen 
exhibited  by  this  artist  is  an  impression  obtained  in  colour, 
and  designated  ec  lithophaine,”  dated  1854.  By  some  this 
date  has  been  objected  to,  but  it  is  certain  that  in  December 
1855  he  states,  “  My  moulds  are  adapted  for  printing  and 
embossing,  also  for  moulds  for  earthenware,  &c.”  Another 
process,  which  he  terms  ec  photoplastie,”  by  which  medals 
are  represented  in  reverse,  heads  and  legends  reading  back¬ 
wards,  dated  1863,  appears  a  process  from  which  desirable 
commercial  benefits  might  be  obtained.  The  exhibit  of 
Poitevin  deserves  especial  attention,  but  those  who  will 
remember  an  impression  of  a  picture  exhibited  by  him  in 
1862,  and  now  again  brought  before  the  public,  may  be 
induced  to  question  if  that  guaranteed  permanence  really 
exists  which  has  been  claimed  for  some  of  these  and  allied 
processes. 

Photographic  engraving  appears  to  have  made  no  advance 
in  England.  The  curious  specimens  of  Fox  Talbot,  exhi¬ 
bited  in  this  country  more  than  once,  testify  how  little 
success  has  emanated  from  that  which  appeared  so  promis¬ 
ing  a  beginning ;  on  the  contrary,  many  artists  in  the 
French  department  prove  with  what  success  under  various 
names  they  have  practised  similar  modes  of  procedure. 
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Dallas  exhibits  in  the  English  department  some  photo- 
gal  vanographic  pictures,  which  some  few  years  ago  were 
described  as  full  of  promise.  These  pictures  must  be  com¬ 
pared  with  others  of  similar  production,  and  especially  with 
those  of  Pretsch  (bronze  medal),  exhibited  in  the  Austrian 
section,  with  which  they  are  allied,  and  from  which  they 
seem  to  differ  little. 

Dry  Collodion  Processes. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  nearly  all  photographic 
pictures  as  at  present  produced  owe  their  origin  to  the 
introduction  of  collodion,  but  almost  from  its  first  use  by 
Archer  those  who  have  practised  the  art  have  endeavoured 
to  get  rid  of  the  labour  and  difficulties  of  transferring  to 
different  localities  the  necessary  chemicals  in  a  fluid  state, 
consequently  numerous  dry  processes  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  and  practised  with  more  or  less  success ;  some  of 
them  having  been  so  strongly  advocated,  -with  almost  an 
amount  of  feeling,  that  operators  not  having  time  and 
resources  for  experimenting  on  their  relative  merits  have 
failed  to  try  any  of  them.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  have 
the  beautiful  pictures  of  Mr.  Mudd  (to  whom  a  silver  medal 
has  been  awarded)  to  look  at  and  admire ;  they  stand  out 
so  pre-eminently  before  the  results  of  all  other  dry  processes 
that  too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  the  practice 
which  Mr.  Mudd  uses.  He  has  also  the  merit  of  freely 
publishing  this  process,  the  collodio-albumen,  which,  having 
its  origin  in  France  with  M.  Taupenot,  has  been  so  carefully 
investigated  and  pursued  by  Mr.  Mudd  as  to  leave  but  little 
to  be  desired.  Even  in  dry  plates  of  any  magnitude  the 
weight  of  the  glass  is  considerable,  consequently  in  many 
instances  the  use  of  paper  for  negatives  is  very  desirable  ; 
so  much. so,  that  M.  Le  Gray  has  stated  his  abandonment  of 
the  use  of  collodion,  and  says,  “  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
future  success  of  photography  rests  entirely  on  the  paper 
process/'  The  large  views  in  Egypt  exhibited  in  the  French 
section  by  H.  Gammas  are  good  illustrations  of  the  value  of 
Le  Gray's  process. 

Dr.  Diamond  exhibits  some  pictures  taken  from  negatives 
produced  by  a  modification  of  the  formulae  of  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot,  a  process  which  was  in  general  use  and  known  in 
France  as  “  Procede  Anglais."  When  the  extreme  sim¬ 
plicity  and  portability  which  this  process  claims  are  con¬ 
sidered,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  it  will  again  be 
restored  to  its  former  popularity.  The  exhibitor  states  his 
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having  worked  consecutively  for  many  years  without  expe-  Di5m0ND 
riencing  any  failure  of  satisfactory  results.  onPhoto- 

A  small  picture  in  the  English  department  is  exhibited  GJiAP^’&c‘ 
by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade,  F.R.S.,  developed  by  gallic  acid,  develop^ 
according  to  the  mode  used  by  him  in  the  infancy  of ment- 
photographic  research.  Such  pictures  seem  to  have  the 
advantage  of  greater  permanence  than  others  ordinarily 
produced  by  the  silver  processes.  It  cannot  be  affirmed 
that  any  instance  is  known  of  negatives  by  this  process 
having  become  deteriorated  by  age. 

Photosculpture. 

This  curious  application  of  photography  will  be  witnessed  J^osculp 
with  interest  at  the  building  erected  in  the  park  for  its 
operation.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  M.  Willame,  and 
appears  to  have  everything  in  its  favour  for  more  mature 
development.  A  specimen  is  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Claudet 
in  the  French  department.  This  is  by  his  own  process,  and 
seems  to  excel  many  of  these  productions. 

Microscopic  Photography. 

One  of  the  earliest  applications  of  photography,  after  the  ^™scopic 
publication  of  Archer’s  collodion  process,  was  that  of  using  graphy. 
the  microscope  in  connexion  with  the  camera.  In  England 
many  successful  workers  have  appeared,  especially  Dr. 

Maddox,  whose  productions  are  exhibited  by  James  How 
on  the  present  occasion.  The  works  of  M.  Lackerbauer,  in 
the  French,  and  Dr.  Neyt  in  the  Belgian,  have  received  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  jurors,  and  silver  medals  have  ,  „ 

been  respectively  awarded.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Dr.  the  pictures 
Maddox  withheld  his  name  from  his  exhibit,  as  the  Photo-  Maddox, 
graphic  Society  of  London  had  lately  awarded  to  him  their 
medal  for  his  admirable  productions. 

Enlargements. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade  very  early  produced  an  enormous  Eniarge- 
representation  of  a  flea  by  the  aid  of  the  solar  microscope 
and  his  sensitive  paper,  but  it  has  not  been  until  within  the 
last  few  years  that  there  has  been  any  public  demand  for 
enlarged  photographs.  Persons  possessing  carte-de-visite 
and  other  small  representations  naturally  have  sought  to 
give  them  a  more  appreciable  existence ;  this  has  led  to  the 
invention  of  admirable  instruments  for  the  purpose,  and 
many  of  the  best  renown  have  devoted  their  attention  to 
this  class  of  work.  The  representations  by  Mr.  Mayall,  in 
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England,  in  a  graduated  series,  are  especially  interesting, 
and  have  been  rewarded  by  a  medal. 

Dr.  Van  Monckhover,  in  the  Belgian  department,  ex* 
hibits  his  admirably  arranged  apparatus  for  the  enlargement 
of  pictures.  There  are  also  other  exhibits  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  which  appear  to  be  less  carefully  constructed. 

The  little  photographs,  mounted  as  objects  of  bijouterie, 
and  exhibited  by  Dagron  and  Co.,  in  France,  form  an 
amusing  series,  and  contrast  with  the  enlargements. 

Henry  Swan,  of  London,  exhibits  a  new  optical  invention 
for  binocular  relief  in  miniatures,  which  he  calls  crystal 
cube,  or  casket  portraits.  The  object  represented  has  all 
the  relief  as  if  viewed  in  the  ordinary  stereoscope. 

Apparatus. 

Great  improvements  have  taken  place  within  the  last  few 
years  in  the  design  and  manufacture  of  cameras,  especially 
in  respect  to  their  portability  and  lightness ;  whilst  the 
tripods  for  outdoor  work  and  fixed  stands  for  the  glass  room 
have  become  more  firm  and  solid,  consequently  giving  a 
greater  stability  to  the  artist’s  operations.  In  the  English 
department  the  cameras  of  Meagher  (bronze  medal)  deserve 
especial  examination,  as  well  for  the  perfection  of  their  work¬ 
manship  as  for  their  perfect  adaptation  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  designed  ;  in  fact,  wherever  a  camera  is 
exhibited,  especially  in  the  English  department,  it  bears  the 
test  of  scrutiny  for  its  good  and  stable  work.  Some  of  the 
numerous  stands  in  the  French  department  are  fitted  with 
various  novelties  for  accurate  adjustment  and  facility  of 
adaptation. 

The  greatest  novelty  in  cameras  is  no  doubt  that  of  J.  R. 
Johnson,  designed  for  panoramic  pictures.  In  this,  which 
he  calls  the  pantascopic  camera,  he  appears  to  have  succeeded 
in  bringing  into  practical  use  an  instrument  for  panoramic 
purposes.  In  the  French  department  a  camera  is  exhibited 
purporting  to  be  for  the  same  purpose.  This  was  made  by 
Martens,  and  presented  by  M.  Arago  in  1845  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences ;  also  an  improved  one,  presented  by  Baron 
A.  Seguier  to  the  French  Institute  in  1856.  Whatever 
may  be  the  merits  of  these  last-mentioned  cameras,  it  appears 
that  the  only  pictures  worth  examining  are  those  produced 
by  Johnson’s  instrument. 

The  United  Kingdom  makes  a  satisfactory  display  of  tents, 
and  similar  appliances  for  working  in  the  field.  The  tent  of 
R.  W.  Thomas  has  met  with  general  commendation.  Those 
exhibited  by  How  and  Rouch  are  also  of  good  design,  and 
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well  calculated  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  made. 
The  portability  of  the  smaller  tent,  by  Rouch,  must  be  of 
great  advantage. 

In  the  French  department  Dubroni  (bronze  medal)  exhibits 
a  very  ingenious  apparatus,  which,  the  body  of  the  camera 
being  formed  of  non-actinic  glass,  permits  all  the  operations 
to  be  carried  on  in  open  daylight  or  any  ordinary  room, 
elastic  india-rubber  bottles  acting  for  the  removal  and  re¬ 
placement  of  the  different  chemicals  required.  The  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  working  of  this  apparatus  before  the  jurors 
in  the  building  was  entirely  successful.  In  the  same  section 
were  also  other  cameras,  by  different  makers,  intended  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Oscar  Kramer,  of  Austria,  exposes  a  complete  apparatus 
for  photographic  amateurs.  It  contains  all  the  materials 
needful  for  producing  small  negatives,  and  afterwards  printing 
them  on  paper.  It  has  not  only  a  camera,  stand,  and  double 
combination  lens,  but  also  chemicals,  bottles,  dishes,  &c.,  the 
entire  packing  in  a  neat  box,  the  whole  cost  being  7  7  f* 

The  public  taste  for  stereoscopic  views  has  in  a  great 
measure  passed  away,  but  still  there  is  a  very  considerable 
demand,  and  there  is  little  probability  but  that  they  will 
always  remain  objects  of  attraction  in  most  families.  In  the 
French  department  several  stereoscopic  stands  and  appliances 
will  be  seen  of  attractive  appearance.  In  the  French  colony 
of  Algeria  an  arrangement  is  made  for  the  gradual  rotation 
in  such  a  machine  of  the  most  attractive  views  of  that 
country. 

Although  glass  baths  are  generally  to  be  commended  for 
photographic  uses,  of  which  there  are  many  specimens 
exhibited,  especially  in  the  Prussian  department,  yet  it  must 
be  a  great  advantage  to  photographers  to  have  lightness  of 
material  combined  with  absence  of  fragility  in  the  various 
accessories,  washing  dishes,  &c.  Admirable  specimens  of 
these  will  be  found  in  the  exhibit  of  Dufournet  and  Co., 
France,  called  Carton-durci,  as  well  as  those  in  the  Austrian 
department  exhibited  by  Ignace  Schrecker,  of  Pesth  ;  some 
of  these  are  of  very  large  size.  It  appears  that  this  material 
has  also  the  advantage  of  cheapness. 

Laurent  and  Co.,  of  Paris,  have  a  display  of  useful 
appliances,  to  which  especial  attention  may  be  directed,  of 
vignetting  glasses,  in  which  the  shadow  is  adapted  for  various 
and  irregular  forms  of  pictures. 

A  machine  for  cutting  ovals,  exhibited  in  the  French 
department,  appears  to  be  a  desirable  adjunct  to  the  working 
photographer. 
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The  touching  of  glass  negatives  by  the  hand  of  the  artist, 
by  which,  in  many  instances,  improvements  are  effected, 
although  it  must  be  allowed  that  such  practices  frequently 
detract  from  the  truthfulness  of  the  photograph,  has  led  to 
the  introduction  of  apparatus  for  holding  the  negative  in  a 
convenient  position  for  the  transmission  of  light.  Specimens 
of  these  contrivances  are  exhibited  in  the  French  depart¬ 
ment. 

In  the  English  department  Austin  produces  presses  of 
great  excellence  of  workmanship  combined  with  cheapness, 
and  fully  maintains  that  excellence  for  which  he  was  rewarded 
in  1862.  In  Austria  Kramer  exhibits  a  press  which  appears 
to  have  much  facility  of  usefulness,  having  movable  clamps 
or  screws  by  which  its  position  may  be  readily  moved  and 
attached  to  any  bench  or  table. 

Since  the  last  Exhibition  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  material  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
various  papers  employed  for  photographic  proofs.  Beyrich, 
in  Prussia,  has  many  specimens  of  photographs  taken  on  the 
papers  prepared  by  different  chemical  methods,  thus  enabling 
a  judgment  in  some  degree  to  be  formed  of  their  quality, 
which  is  in  general  very  satisfactory. 

The  exhibits  of  photographic  chemicals  are  of  great  beauty, 
and  have  commanded  much  praise  from  Dr.  Hoffman,  who 
was  appointed  by  the  Imperial  Commission  to  assist  the 
jurors  in  this  department.  The  manufacturers  of  that 
very  essential  material,  collodion,  in  England — Blanchard, 
Mawson  and  Swan,  Rouch  and  Thomas — have  maintained 
the  well-merited  reputation  which  they  have  hitherto  en- 
joyed. 

A  new  varnish  for  negatives  has  been  introduced  by 
Newman,  and  is  exhibited  in  more  than  one  case  of  the 
British  exhibitors.  It  is  well  calculated  from  its  brilliancy, 
hardness,  and  freedom  from  liability  to  scratch,  for  general 
use,  especially  when  a  number  of  impressions  are  desired. 


Applica¬ 
tions  nume 
rous. 


Applications. 

The  applications  of  photography  are  so  numerous  that 
they  can  only  briefly  be  referred  to.  It  is  wonderful, 
throughout  the  whole  Exhibition,  to  what  numerous  occa¬ 
sions  and  variety  of  purposes  photography  has  been 
applied. 

Astronomy.  No  specimens  of  the  wonderful  astronomical  photographs 
of  Mr.  W arren  de  la  Rue  occur  in  the  present  gathering, 
and  there  is  a  general  absence  of  the  important  application 
of  photography  to  astronomical  science.  Rutherfurd,  of 
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New  York,  has  an  enlarged  photograph  of  a  portion  of  the 
moon,  23  in.  in  diameter,  taken  from  a  negative  made  by  him 
with  a  refracting  telescope,  11  ^  in.  aperture  and  14  ft.  focus, 
constructed  and  corrected  by  him  with  reference  to  photo¬ 
graphic  rays.  He  also  exhibits  a  photograph  of  the  solar 
spectrum  42  in.  in  length,  with  a  scale  of  figures  corre¬ 
sponding  with  those  of  KirchofF’s  chart.  In  Canada  may  be 
seen  a  small  but  interesting  specimen  of  the  application  of 
photography  to  the  representation  of  polarized  light. 

In  the  Italian  department  are  some  valuable  applications 
of  the  art  to  the  delineation  of  osteological  and  other 
specimens.  In  the  French  department  the  action  of  artificial 
glass  eyes  is  illustrated. 

A  record  of  ancient  oriental  architecture  is  profusely 
rendered  in  the  History  of  Labour,  in  the  British  depart¬ 
ment,  by  Colonel  Biggs,  as  well  as  by  Bourne  and  Shepherd; 
and  the  ancient  marbles  in  the  Indian  Museum,  the  early 
Hindoo,  Mohammedan,  and  other  temples  are  reproduced 
with  a  faithfulness  unapproachable  by  any  other  art.  In 
the  Russian  History  of  Labour  are  a  series  of  photographs 
illustrating  antiquities  in  the  monastery  of  Troitsky  Lavra, 
near  Moscow,  executed  by  the  monks.  In  Switzerland  are 
excellent  examples  illustrating  the  early  remains  of  the 
stone,  bronze,  and  lake  periods.  The  tombs  and  temples 
of  ancient  Egypt  and  Nubia  are  faithfully  recorded  by 
Baron  H.  Cammas,  exhibited  in  France. 

The  attractive  subject  of  medieval  architecture  in  England 
is  well  represented.  Thurston  Thompson,  by  his  exhibit 
in  Portugal  as  well  as  England,  shows  the  extreme  value 
of  photographic  representations  in  illustration  of  ancient 
objects  of  art-workmanship,  as  well  as  the  interesting  archi¬ 
tectural  remains  of  localities  in  which  he  has  recently 
employed  his  skill. 

The  top  of  a  table,  from  Melbourne,  entirely  covered  with 
views  of  public  buildings  in  that  town,  as  well  as  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  streets  of  Adelaide,  in  Australia,  bring 
the  present  flourishing  appearance  of  our  colonies  before 
the  view.  In  Malta,  an  opinion  of  the  fortifications  and 
military  architecture  may  be  formed  from  the  views  dis¬ 
played. 

Botany  and  Natural  History. 

Illustrations  of  natural  history — and,  in  fact,  of  almost 
the  entire  aspects  of  a  country — may  be  displayed  by  pho¬ 
tography.  In  Algeria  especially  this  is  the  case,  illustra¬ 
tions  of  everything  interesting  or  useful  being  exhibited. 
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In  Brazil,  rows  of  palm-trees  are  represented.  In  Trinidad, 
the  specific  botanical  character  of  plants  may  be  judged 
with  ease ;  in  Canada,  the  forest  trees ;  in  Nova  Scotia, 
the  geology  and  fossils ;  in  England,  the  animals  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  by  Haes,  as  well  as  many  other  instances 
too  frequent  to  record. 

Domestic  and  other  Appliances. 

Since  the  great  English  Exhibition  the  application  of 
photography  to  book  illustration,  as  well  as  its  application 
to  many  purposes  of  domestic  use,  has  largely  increased. 
Instances  of  the  latter  may  be  seen  in  the  photographs, 
by  Ay  ling,  of  the  Esterhazy  jewels,  taken  previous  to  their 
late  sale  by  auction ;  the  scenes  of  the  late  war  in  Bohemia ; 
the  application  of  photography  by  the  Marquis  de  Ber anger, 
in  France,  to  the  decoration  of  fans  and  various  objects  of 
elegant  use ;  the  different  patterns  of  lacework  and  ladies' 
robes ;  the  general  delineation  of  costume  in  every  country, 
and  bouquets  of  natural  and  artificial  flowers.  In  book- 
illustration  France  displays  many  specimens;  amongst 
which  may  be  noted  Paul  Champion’s  journey  to  China; 
the  country  around  St.  Germain's,  by  Ildefonse  Rosset ;  the 
scientific  expedition  to  Mexico  ;  as  well  as  illustrations  of 
a  French  chateau,  in  which  every  room,  with  its  objects  of 
art,  furniture,  &c.,  is  represented.  In  Russia  a  large 
volume  is  illustrated  by  representations  of  the  horses  of  the 
country  ;  and  in  Austria  is  a  volume  of  ornithology.  In  the 
French  department  is  exhibited  a  series  of  views  of  the 
improved  mode  of  culture  and  training  of  fruit  trees. 

The  newly-discovered  metal,  magnesium,  by  the  brilliancy 
and  whiteness  of  its  combustion  resembling  sunlight,  has 
enabled  photographers  to  secure  pictures  in  vaults  and 
other  places  inaccessible  to  ordinary  light.  It  has  also 
been  made  to  supply  the  place  of  the  sun  itself  in  the  solar 
microscope,  or  enlarging  apparatus  constructed  on  the  same 
principle.  In  order  to  ensure  its  steady  combustion,  lamps 
have  been  contrived  to  secure  the  gradual  supply  of  a  ribbon 
or  wire  of  the  metal.  Mr.  Solomon,  in  England,  exhibits  a 
very  convenient  apparatus.  The  trial  before  the  jurors  was 
perfect.  In  Austria  is  a  smaller  but  similar  lamp  for  the 
same  purpose. 

In  France  an  apparatus  is  fitted  with  an  electrical  means 
of  opening  and  closing  the  lens  instantaneously.  Rouch  and 
Meagher,  in  England,  exhibit  instantaneous  shutters,  which 
give  much  more  facility  of  use.  Rouch,  in  England,  has 
an  ingenious  shutter  for  instantaneous  pictures. 
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For  several  years  photography  has  been  applied  in  this 
country  to  the  preservation  of  the  portraits  of  criminals, 
and  in  many  instances  very  important  results  have  ensued 
from  its  adoption.  The  authorities  of  the  India  Museum 
display  a  very  remarkable  series  of  Indian  criminals. 
This  department  also  shows  the  valuable  ethnological  uses 
of  the  art  in  the  representation  of  the  people  of  India. 

A  further  examination  of  the  class  and  enumeration  of 
the  infinite  variety  of  purposes  to  which  photography  is 
applied  would  exceed  the  allotted  limits  of  this  report,  in 
which  it  is  presumed  sufficient  indication  has  been  made 
of  whatever  novelties  may  be  now  exhibited,  and  it  will 
at  the  same  time  form  a  sufficient  guide  for  those  desiring 

p  O 

to  more  minutely  study  the  objects  in  detail. 
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Report  on  Photography. — (Class  9.) — By  C.  Thurston 
Thompson,  Esq. 


If  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of  pictures  exhibited, 
photography  must  be  approaching  the  full  tide  of  its  popula¬ 
rity.  Never  before  were  so  many  good  works  collected 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  in  whatever  country  they 
are  produced  the  temperature  of  the  climate  would  seem  to 
be  of  little  consequence,  as  the  photographer  after  a  time 
appears  able  to  overcome  all  difficulties  that  may  arise  from 
excessive  heat  or  cold,  and  to  produce  works  either  in 
Canada  or  India  quite  equal  to  those  executed  in  England 
or  France. 

Indeed,  we  may  almost  conclude  that  no  one  country  has 
any  very  special  advantage  over  another,  excepting  perhaps 
England,  with  its  slightly  misty  atmosphere,  which  gives  such 
beautiful  distances  in  photographic  pictures,  and  may 
account  for  the  English  landscapes  being  the  best  exhibited. 

To  see  the  photographs  systematically  (there  are  about 
600  exhibitors)  we  must  begin  with  the  French  gallery,  and 
continuing  in  the  same  circle  of  the  building,  we  shall  make 
the  tour  of  the  whole  collection,  in  the  following  order  : — - 
France,  England,  India,  Canada  and  other  British  colonies, 
Brazil,  America,  Constantinople,  Rome,  Italy,  Russia,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  Portugal,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Austria, 
Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  Hesse,  Prussia,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
Algiers  ;  and,  after  passing  through  this  interesting  series  of 
works,  we  shall  have  seen  the  finest  panorama  that  has  yet 
been  produced  of  the  civilised  world.  If  we  consider  these 
beautiful  photographs,  and  the  knowledge  they  convey  to  us, 
not  only  of  the  external  appearance,  but  also  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people,  of  so  many  distant  countries, 
and  then  reflect  (those  of  us  who  are  old  enough)  how  little 
we  knew  of  these  same  countries  some  twenty-five  years  ago, 
we  may  well  be  thankful  for  the  information  and  pleasure 
afforded  by  the  art  of  photography. 

France. 

To  begin  with  the  French  contributions,  the  first  to  be 
noticed  are  the  portraits  by  Adam- Salomon  F.  (French  Cat. 
No.  1),  the  well-known  sculptor,  whose  bas-relief  of  Charlotte 
Corday  was  so  great  a  favourite  with  the  Parisian  public 
some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  At  that  time  M.  Salomon  was 
a  neighbour  of  Mr.  Bingham’s,  and,  having  the  entree  to  his 
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atelier,  M.  Salomon  had  ample  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  method  pursued  by  Mr.  Bingham  in 
producing  the  beautiful  photographs  for  which  he  is  so  justly 
celebrated,  M.  Salomon  soon  turned  to  account  the  know¬ 
ledge  thus  acquired  by  adopting  the  art  professionally. 
His  pictures  are  remarkable  for  the  admirable  pose  of  his 
sitters,  the  good  arrangement  of  light  and  shade,  and  the 
agreeable  tone  in  which  they  are  printed. 

1 3.  Bertall  shows  some  portraits  of  considerable  merit. 

43.  Cuvelier,  E.,  views  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  from 
paper  negatives.  These  landscapes  are  well  selected,  and  are 
excellent  specimens  of  the  good  old  Talbotype  process,  now 
so  much  neglected  in  England. 

64.  Erwin,  H.,  album- sized  portraits,  very  clear,  delicate, 
and  effective. 

91.  Renaud,  Jean  A.,  exhibits  a  collection  of  good  land¬ 
scapes,  the  aqueduct  and  chateau  de  Maintenon,  and  other 
subjects  ;  they  show  excellent  photographic  qualities,  and  are 
by  the  Tannin  process. 

52.  Delondre,  P. ;  these  landscapes  from  waxed  paper 
negatives  are  good. 

124.  Muzet  and  Joguet,  of  Lyons,  exhibit  landscapes 
beautifully  rendered. 

150.  Robert,  L.  Photographs  of  objects  made  at  the 
Imperial  manufactory  of  Sevres.  They  are  well  grouped, 
and  the  photographs  are  very  effective. 

33.  Champion,  P.  A  series  of  views,  and  groups  of  figures, 
taken  in  China  and  Japan;  interesting  as  showing  the 
architecture  and  types  of  the  natives.  The  porcelain  tower 
or  summer  palace,  sedan  chairs  with  native  carriers,  and 
group  of  musicians  are  amongst  the  best  in  the  collection. 

119.  Lyte,  Maxwell,  as  usual  has  some  interesting  land¬ 
scapes  taken  in  the  Pyrenees.  The  view  with  the  Chapelle 
de  Poney  le  Hun  in  the  middle  distance  is  exceedingly  grand. 
The  details  of  the  most  distant  mountains  are  beautifully 
defined.  Mr.  Lyte’s  photographs  are  sometimes  rather  heavy 
in  the  shadows. 

24.  Bretillot,  M.,  exhibits  some  very  good  landscapes. 

173.  Vauvray,  H.  His  album  portraits  are  very  good  in 
colour  and  arrangement. 

32.  Carjet  and  Co.  show  some  clever  portraits  of  a  large 
size. 

Richebourg  contributes  photographs  of  drawings,  &c., 
executed  with  great  skill.  Some  studies  of  fowls,  a  lady’s 
hand,  and  a  bunch  of  grapes,  are  all  clever  in  their  way. 

66.  Ferrier  and  Son  show  some  excellent  landscapes,  and 
also  some  good  positives  on  glass. 
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40.  Colliau,  E.,  exhibits  some  excellent  studies  of  clouds.  TH(JJj£g0K. 

149.  Reutlinger,  Ch.  His  portraits  are  very  successful,  on-.photo- 
and  amongst  the  best  in  the  Exhibition.  Those  of  Eva 
Rosee,  Mdlle.  Pierson,  Rose  Deschamps,  and  Mdlle.  N. 

Martine  are  very  perfect  photographs. 

63.  Duvet,  A.,  of  Amiens,  exhibits  an  excellent  view  of 
the  Cathedral.  It  is  the  largest  photograph  in  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  being  about  eight  feet  high.  The  detail  of  the 
architecture  is  well  defined,  and  the  vertical  lines  of  the 
building  quite  correct. 

162.  Soulier,  C.,  contributes  some  very  fine  photographs 
made  in  Rome,  especially  the  tomb  of  Julius  II.,  by  Michael 
Angelo,  the  Coliseum,  and  the  arch  of  Septimus  Severus. 

23.  Braun,  A.,  has  a  large  collection  of  works ;  amongst 
the  most  striking  are  two  groups  of  dead  game,  photographs 
of  large  size,  printed  in  carbon.  These  are  so  successful 
as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

31.  Cammas,  H.,  fine  paper  negatives  of  views  in  Egypt. 

7.  Baldus,  E.,  exhibits  some  beautiful  heliographs.  His 
Lucretia,  St.  Cecilia,  and  the  Virgin,  copies  from  the  well- 
known  engravings  by  Marc  Antonio,  are  especially  deserving 
of  notice. 

125.  Nigre,  Ch.,  also  exhibits  some  favourable  specimens 
of  heliography. 

100.  Lafon  de  Camorsac  shows  a  large  series  of  enamelled 
photographs,  most  of  them  very  successful. 

17.  Bingham,  R.  J.,  maintains  his  pre-eminence  for  his 
admirable  copies  of  pictures  ;  amongst  his  contributions  may 
be  seen  photographic  reproductions  of  the  works  of  all  the 
leading  painters  of  Paris.  He  also  exhibits  some  very 
successful  carbon  pictures,  printed  by  the  Woodbury  process. 

Mr.  Bingham  and  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte  are  both  Englishmen, 
but,  pursuing  their  art  in  France,  they  exhibit  in  the  French 
department. 

England. 

It  would  be  remarkable  if  the  English  contributions  were  England, 
not  conspicuous  in  this  world-gathering  of  photography. 

Our  great  strength  is  in  our  beautiful  landscapes  ;  in  these 
we  are  unequalled,  as  the  works  of  Messrs.  Bedford,  Mudd, 
Wardley,  Tod,  H.  White,  Beasley,  Rouch,  Vernon  Heath, 
England,  and  others  testify.  But  in  portraiture  we  do  not 
hold  so  good  a  position  in  this  Exhibition  as  we  ought. 
Austria,  France,  and  other  countries  show  better  portraits 
than  we  do;  why  this  deficiency?  We  have  the  best  of 
lenses  and  chemicals,  and  a  climate  equal  to  any  in  the  world 
for  photography.  The  reason  is,  that  our  photographers,  as 
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on  photo-  the  light  and  shade  ol  their  pictures.  I  his  is  a  matter 

gkaphy.  (jemancQng  serious  consideration  from  those  desirous  of  ac¬ 
quiring  and  maintaining  a  reputation  for  photographic  por 
traiture.  Among  the  best  of  many  good  works  are  the 
following : — 

4.  Beasley  exhibits  some  very  successful  photographs  by 
the  Fothergill  process.  “  At  Hungerford  ”  is  a  very  charac¬ 
teristic  phase  of  English  scenery. 

6.  Bedford,  F.,  has  a  great  show  of  beautiful  landscapes, 
remarkable  for  their  refined  effects  and  perfect  photography. 
“  The  Castle  Grove,  Kenilworth,”  “  Collossi,”  on  the  plain 
of  Thebes ;  “  Burned  Temples  at  Baalbec,”  and  “  Bridge 
“  over  the  Lledr,  North  Wales,”  are  charming  works  of 
art. 

34.  England,  W.,  is  another  exhibitor  whose  works  are 
most  perfect.  His  views  in  Switzerland  have  a  character 
in  them  quite  distinct  from  the  works  of  any  other  photo¬ 
grapher. 

99.  Wardley,  G.,  exhibits  views  in  Wales  which  are  little 
gems  of  photography.  The  same  may  be  also  said  of  his 
“  Langdale  Pikes,  Westmoreland,”  and  “  Castle  Crag, 
<f  Borrowdale,  Cumberland.” 

77.  Robinson,  H.  P.,  contributes  several  of  his  well-known 
photographs  ;  “  A  Mountain  Dew  Girl,”  and  u  On  the  W ay 
“  to  Market,”  are  both  successful  pictures. 

68.  Mudd,  J„  exhibits  landscapes  which  are  among  the 
very  best  in  the  Exhibition ;  for  vigour  and  at  the  same 
time  great  delicacy,  they  have  scarcely  their  equal.  His 

View  on  the  Llugwy,  North  Wales,”  “  Trees  in  Dunham 
‘‘  Park,  Cheshire,”  and  “  The  Hermitage  Bridge,  Dunkeld,” 
are  beautiful  works. 

17.  Mrs.  Cameron  shows  many  of  her  admirable  works, 
full  of  artistic  feeling  and  refinement. 

101.  White,  H.,  has,  as  usual,  some  charming  landscapes  ; 
the  points  of  view  selected  with  great  judgment,  and  taken 
at  a  time  of  day  when  the  light  was  favourable  for  the 
chiaroscuro  of  his  pictures. 

106.  Wortley,  Colonel  Stuart,  exhibits  a  series  of  land¬ 
scapes  remarkable  for  the  beautiful  delineation  of  cloudy 
skies. 

94.  Tod,  Captain  A.  G.,  is  evidently  a  lover  of  English 
lane  scenery,  which  he  depicts  with  admirable  taste  and 
judgment.  His  printing  is  perfect. 

13.  Brownrigg,  T.  M.,  shows  scenes  in  the  Dargle,  and 
other  views  in  Ireland,  full  of  beauty. 

78.  Ross,  J.,  Edinburgh,  is  very  successful  in  his  portraits 
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of  children.  Many  of  these  pictures  must  have  given  the  Tho^*son 
fathers  and  mothers  great  satisfaction.  on  photo- 

43.  Haes,  F.,  seems  to  be  quite  at  home  with  the  wild 
animals  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  ;  his  portraits  of  the  tiger, 
ourang-outang,  cheetah,  bison,  and  others  are  admirable  in 
their  way. 

31.  Dunmore,  E.,  exhibits  good  landscapes.  He  has  a 
style  of  his  own,  very  forcible,  and  at  the  same  time  delicate. 

23.  Cramb  Brothers,  Glasgow,  show  some  admirable  pho¬ 
tographs  made  in  the  Holy  Land  on  dry  albumenised  plates, 
prepared  in  Glasgow.  “  The  Church  of  St.  Anne/’  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  “  The  Mosque  of  Omer,”  are  especially  good. 

5.  Bean,  A.,  exhibits  some  of  the  best  portraits  in  the 
English  division. 

48.  Hemphill,  W.  D.,  M.D.,  contributes  some  excellent 
figure-subjects,  full  of  thought  and  cleverness.  They  are 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  beautiful  works  of  the  late 
Lady  Hawarden. 

62.  Mayall,  J.  E.,  exhibits  five  different  sized  portraits  of 
himself  enlarged  from  a  carte-de-visite,  all  very  good  like¬ 
nesses  and  good  photographs. 

Joubert,  E.,  sends  a  frame  of  enamelled  photographic  por¬ 
traits,  many  of  them  very  successful. 

20.  Claudet,  A.,  exhibits  a  collection  of  portraits  executed 
with  his  usual  care. 

28.  Debenham,  W.  E.,  has  also  some  good  portraits,  esp- 
cially  a  frame  of  cartes-de-visite. 

The  stereoscopic  views  by  G.  W.  Wilson,  V.  Blanchard, 
the  London  Stereoscopic  Company,  and  W.  England,  are  all 
admirable  works. 

English  Possessions  and  Colonies. 

India. — There  are  but  few  photographs  exhibited  in  the  India  and 
department  for  India ;  but  a  collection  of  types  of  Indian  SdoS. 
character  from  Delhi,  Scinde,  Bhurtpore,  Rajpoutana,  Bengal, 

Assam,  and  other  districts,  produced  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Forbes  Watson,  possesses  considerable  merit. 

Bourne  and  Shepherd,  Simla,  exhibit  photographic  views, 
taken  in  India,  of  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Cashmere  and 
other  places,  which  will  delight  everyone  who  sees  them. 

In  the  English  department  of  the  history  of  labour  is  a  large 
and  most  interesting  collection  of  photographs  illustrating 
Indian  architecture,  such  as  <c  The  Bridge  on  the  Marquel 
Canal,”  “  Bheem  Tal,”  Cf  The  Lake  from  near  the  Dak 
Bungalow,”  “  The  Tomb  of  the  Emperor  Togluk,”  &c. 

Canada. — Henderson,  A.,  Montreal,  has  a  very  large 
collection  of  Canadian  views,  especially  from  the  neighbour- 
2.  N 
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hood  of  Quebec  and  on  the  Ottawa  River.  These  photo¬ 
graphs  must  convey  a  good  idea  of  the  splendour  and 
picturesque  character  of  Canadian  landscape.  Some  of  them 
have  been  produced  instantaneously.  Notinan,  W.,  Mon¬ 
treal,  exhibits  large  and  small  portraits  of  great  merit.  He 
also  contributes  some  skating  scenes  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
seal-stalking  amongst  the  ice,  and  the  caribou-stalking  in  the 
middle  of  the  wild  and  romantic  country  between  St.  Urbain 
and  Lake  St.  John.  Mr.  Notman’s  photographs  leave  little 
to  be  desired.  Mr.  McLaughlin,  photographer  to  the  Board 
of  W  orks,  Canada,  exhibits  views  of  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
scenes  of  the  timber  trade  on  the  Ottawa,  timber  yards  of 
Quebec,  falls  of  Montmorency,  and  delicious  wood  scenery 
taken  both  in  summer  and  in  the  spring,  when  the  ice, 
melting  under  the  rays  of  the  sun,  gives  a  peculiar  and  strik¬ 
ing  feature  to  the  picture ;  also  public  buildings  at  Ottawa, 
all  excellent  photographs.  Livernois,  of  Quebec,  contributes 
photographs  from  historical  paintings,  engravings,  plans,  and 
portraits,  illustrative  of  the  history  of  Canada ;  also  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  forest  trees  and  plants,  and  detailed  parts  for  study. 
He  also  exhibits  some  good  landscapes.  Smeaton,  J.,  of 
Quebec,  exhibits  interesting  views  of  miners  at  work,  at 
rest,  and  travelling  in  the  gold-fields  ®of  the  river  Chaudiere, 
near  Quebec  ;  they  give  a  graphic  portraiture  of  a  miner’s  life 
and  of  the  splendid  wild  scenes  of  the  native  Canadian  forests. 
Ellison  and  Co.,  Quebec,  send  views  of  Quebec  and  its 
environs,  autumnal  scenes  of  Canada,  &c. 

There  are  also  a  few  photographs  from  Malta,  Natal, 
Queensland,  Victoria,  and  other  British  colonies,  but  they  are 
not  of  a  character  to  call  for  special  notice. 

Brazil. 

G.  Luzinger,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  exhibits  large  panoramic 
views  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Praia  Grand,  Bay  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  other  views,  all  admirable  photographs  of  a 
charming-looking  country.  The  portraits  by  Carneira  and 
Gasper,  J.  F.  Guimaraes,  and  Insley  Pacheo  are  all  good. 

America. 

Laurence  and  Houseworth,  San  Francisco,  send  a  series 
of  views  taken  in  California,  portraying  most  admirably  the 
grand  rock  and  river  scenery  of  the  country,  which  seems  to 
abound  with  charming  waterfalls,  rapid  rivers,  and  rocks  with 
almost  perpendicular  faces,  rising  3,000  feet  from  their  base. 
In  none  of  these  pictures  do  we  see  the  least  signs  of  man,  not 
a  log-hut  nor  an  axe-felled  tree  to  indicate  his  presence ;  all 
seems  wild  primitive  nature,  which  gives  a  great  charm  to 
these  very  excellent  photographs. 
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13.  L.  Rutherford,  New  York,  exhibits  a  large  and  very  TH^JJS0lr 

clever  photograph  of  the  moon,  showing  its  wonderful  surface  onPhoto- 
remarkably  well ;  he  also  shows  a  very  excellent  photograph  - — 

of  the  solar  spectrum. 

There  is  a  good  display  of  portraits  by  F.  Gutekunst, 
of  Philadelphia;  A.  Gardner,  of  Washington  ;  and  William¬ 
son,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  The  latter  exhibits  life-sized 
portraits  of  considerable  merit. 

Ottoman  Empire. 

From  Turkey  we  have  two  large  panoramic  views  of  Con-  Turkey, 
stantinople,  showing  very  completely  the  city  of  domes,  and 
the  shipping  in  the  Bosphorus.  There  is  also  a  large  portrait 
exhibited  of  his  Majesty  the  Sultan. 

Rome 

sends  a  series  of  photographs  of  the  paintings  by  Julio  Ro-  Itab- 
mano  and  other  pupils  of  Raphael,  in  the  Loggia  of  the  Vatican, 
representing  “  The  Creation/’  “  The  Fall,”  ((  The  Finding  of 
Moses,”  & c.,  also  a  fine  photograph  of  the  “  Galatea,”  and 
other  works  of  Raphael. 

Italy. 

From  Italy  we  have  some  fine  photographs  of  the  celebrated 
fresco  paintings,  by  Giotti,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Annunziata 
dell’ Arena,  at  Padua.  These  admirable  works  are  by  C. 

Naya  (13).  In  the  same  collection  are  also  some  beautiful 
photographs  from  the  works  of  Mantegna. 

14.  Perini,  A.,  sends  a  volume  of  photographs  from 
original  works  by  Raphael,  Julio  Romano,  Perugino, 

Michael  Angelo,  and  other  great  masters.  More  than  80 
in  the  collection  are  from  drawings  by  Raphael.  M.  Perini 
also  shows  a  collection  of  photographs  from  the  ancient  arms 
and  armour  at  Turin.  These  are  very  interesting  works  from 
Italy,  but,  being  kept  in  a  glass  case,  seeing  them  is  attended 
with  some  difficulty.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  photo¬ 
graphs  from  Italy  hung  on  the  wall  of  the  inner  garden  of 
the  Exhibition.-  Many  are  by  Naya;  and  there  are  some 
clever  photographs  of  ships  by  Alphonso  Bernoud,  of 
Naples. 

Russia. 

We  have  from  Russia  a  large  collection  of  photographs  Russia . 
from  the  atelier  of  the  ^tat  major  of  the  army  of  the  Cau¬ 
casus.  These  pictures  portray  rocky  landscapes,  buildings  with 
a  strong  feeling  of  eastern  architecture  in  them,  and  native 
costumes — all  interesting,  as  illustrating  a  country  not  much 
known  to  Europeans.  They  are  successful  photographs. 

N  2 
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1.  Alassine,  A.,  Moscow,  contributes  some  excellent  views 
of  the  Kremlin  and  its  environs.  This  celebrated  fortress 
seems  to  inclose  some  beautiful  specimens  of  Byzantine 
architecture,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  many  domes  and  mina¬ 
rets  above  its  walls.  The  view  of  the  village  of  Mazilowa  is 
very  charming,  as  is  also  the  “  Temple  de  1’ Intercession  de 
la  Yierge  ”  and  “  St.  Basil  le  Bien  Heureux.” 

H.  Dernier,  A.  Bergamasco,  and  M.  Fajans  exhibit  good 
portraits. 

Klocn  and  Dutkiewicz  exhibit  four  groups  of  tropical 
plants  well  arranged  and  cleverly  photographed. 

Lissitzine,  C.,|an  album  containing  a  series  of  photographs 
of  horses,  interesting  as  showing  the  characteristic  varieties  of 
this  noble  animal  in  Russia. 

Sweden. 

2.  Eurenius  and  Quist  exhibit  some  cleverly  executed 
interior  views  of  the  International  Exhibition  held  at  Stock¬ 
holm  in  1866.  Their  portraits  are  also  commendable. 

o.  Joop,  G.,  shows  a  large  photograph  of  the  members  of 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Stockholm.  There  are  30 
figures  well  grouped.  He  also  exhibits  two  charming 
subjects —  a  girl  seated  with  a  basket  by  her  side,  and  a 
little  child  sitting  cross-legged  with  a  large  book  in  her 
lap.  These  are  excellent  photographs. 

4.  Jaeger,  J.,  is  very  successful  in  his  copies  of  pictures 
and  drawings.  Mandel,  Ph.,  is  also  clever  in  similar  produc¬ 
tions. 

Norway. 

5.  Selmer,  M.,  exhibits  a  series  of  costumes  of  the  Norwe¬ 
gian  peasantry,  very  interestingjgood  photographs. 

Denmark. 

There  is  not  a  very  important  display  from  Denmark ;  but, 
as  might  be  expected,  several  of  the  exhibitors  show  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  works  of  their  great  sculptor  Thorwaldsen.  His 
“  Night  and  Morning,”  ef  Cupid  and  Psyche,”  and  (e  Gany¬ 
mede”  have  been  well  reproduced  by  Budtz,  Muller,  and  Co., 
Tillge,  Hansen,  and  Kaysen. 

Peterson,  J.,  exhibits  some  beautiful  cartes-de-visite  and 
other  portraits,  well  arranged  and  very  harmonious.  Those 
by  Holtzweissig  are  also  good. 

4.  Harboe,  E.  W.,  exhibits  some  street  and  other  views. 
His  exterior  of  a  village  cabin  and  entrance  to  a  farm  are 
highly  successful. 
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Portugal.  me. 

The  Portuguese  photographs  are  few  in  number,  but  there  onphoto*. 
are  some  interesting  architectural  views  taken  at  Belem, 

Batalha,  and  Coimbra.  In  the  “  History  of  Labour  ”  are  Portusal* 
some  excellent  photographs  of  some  of  their  magnificent 
ancient  state  carriages. 

Greece. 

Constantine,  of  Athens,  has  a  series  of  beautiful  and  Greece, 
well-known  photographs  of  ruins  in  Greece. 

Spain. 

9.  Martinez  and  Hebert  (Madrid)  exhibit  some  life-sized  Spain, 
portraits,  among  the  best  in  the  Exhibition  for  clearness  and 
absence  of  distortion.  They  also  show  some  good  figure 
groups. 

3.  Fernandez,  A.  N.,  exhibits  some  enlarged  photographs. 

7.  Eusebio,  J.  and  G.  (Madrid)  also  show  large  photo¬ 
graphs  and  cartes-de  visite. 

Switzerland. 

6.  Poney,  F.  (Geneva),  contributes  some  very  good  re-  Switzerland,, 
productions  from  drawings  and  paintings,  executed  with 
brilliancy  and  well  printed. 

1.  Hoissonas,  H.  (Geneva),  a  child  sitting  on  a  carpet  and 
leaning  on  a  dog ;  a  very  clever  large  photograph — the  head 
of  the  dog  particularly  good. 

Messrs.  Chevalier  (of  Geneva),  Gysi,  F.  (of  Aaran),  and 
Bruder,  Freres  (of  Neufchatel),  exhibit  good  portraits. 

WlRTEMBERG. 

Brandseph,  Fr.  (of  Stutgard),  is  the  only  exhibitor,  and  wirtem- 
contributes  some  large  portraits  of  considerable  merit ;  also  bergr- 
a  view  of  the  “  Place  du  Chateau,”  or  Royal  palace,  with 
the  column  of  Concord  in  the  foreground ;  this  photograph 
is  about  5w  ft.  in  length,  and  is  in  three  pieces. 

Austria. 

From  Austria  we  have  an  excellent  photographic  display,  Austria, 
at  the  head  of  which  are  the  works  of  Louis  Angerer,  of 
Vienna ;  he  exhibits  large  and  small  portraits,  family  groups, 
architectural  subjects,  copies  of  paintings  and  drawings,  com¬ 
position  pictures,  &c.,  all  admirably  produced.  Mons. 

Angerer  uses  Voigtlander  lenses,  and  the  results  shown  by 
his  photographs  prove  these  lenses  to  be  worthy  of  the  great 
reputation  they  enjoy. 

3.  Angerer,  V.,  exhibits  some  interior  views  (carte-de- 
visite  size)  of  four  or  five  persons  grouped  together.  These 
small  photographs  are  well  arranged. 
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6.  Benque  and  Sebastianutti,  of  Trieste,  exhibit  some 
very  good  and  large  photographs,  especially  one  of  an  Italian 
peasant,  standing  with  her  hands  clasped  behind  her  head. 
The  drapery  of  this  figure  is  well  arranged.  They  also 
exhibit  four  composition  subjects.  The  best  of  these — 
musicians  playing  before  a  rustic  doorway  to  a  group  of 
listeners — is,  perhaps,  the  most  ambitious  picture  in  the 
Exhibition,  and  of  its  kind  one  of  the  most  perfect ;  but 
composition  pictures  are  not  suited  for  photography,  the 
most  successful  being  invariably  more  or  less  a  failure. 

57.  Widter,  A.  (Vienna),  exhibits  some  admirable  photo¬ 
graphs  of  armour. 

12.  Glatz,  T.,has  succeeded  well  in  his  photographic  re¬ 
production  of  an  old  missal — a  task  not  easily  accomplished, 
on  account  of  the  yellowness  of  the  vellum  and  the  great 
use  made  of  gold  in  ancient  illuminated  manuscripts. 

36.  Perlmutter,  A.,  shows  some  very  good  half-length  por¬ 
traits  on  carte-de-visite  sized  mounts ;  also  some  album 
portraits,  well  posed,  with  good  light  and  shadow. 

23.  Kramer,  O.,  exhibits  an  enlarged  photograph  of  a 
dancing-girl,  good  from  being  perfectly  free  from  distortion. 
About  4  ft.  high. 

26.  Leth,  J.,  exhibits  a  collection  of  photographs  from 
wood  engravings  by  Albert  Durer.  Some  of  these  are  good, 
but  many  are  wanting  in  firmness  of  outline. 

Bauer,  J.,  Jagermann,  0.,  and  Mahlknecht,  C.,  contribute 
some  very  good  portraits. 

On  the  whole,  Austria  may  be  well  satisfied  with  her  photo¬ 
graphic  exhibition. 

Baden. 

1.  Meder,  L.,  exhibits  views  of  Baden  and  Heidelberg 
of  a  large  size.  There  is  a  want  of  atmosphere  in  these 
pictures. 

2.  Franz,  R.,  views  of  the  chateau  of  Heidelberg ;  small 
but  good  photographs. 

Hesse. 

Bruckman,  F.,  and  Shafer  contribute  some  excellent  re¬ 
productions  from  paintings.  They  are  exhibited  by  Trapp 
and  Munch,  of  Fribourg. 

Prussia. 

33.  Dr.  H.  Vogel  sends  a  varied  collection  of  photographs 
from  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Academy,  Berlin.  Amongst 
them  are  some  small  landscapes  of  great  merit ;  also  two  very 
vigorous  photographs,  taken  from  the  well-known  group  of 
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the  Amazon  by  Kiss,  and  another  after  the  same  sculptor 
of  a  head  of  St.  George.  The  light  and  shade  in  these 
pictures  is  very  well  arranged. 

16.  Loescher  and  Petsch  have  some  good  portraits, 
especially  those  of  Dr.  Vogel  and  Professor  Hofmann ;  these 
are  well  printed. 

42.  Milster,  E.,  exhibits  some  very  successful  copies  of 
pictures,  his  portraits  are  also  artistically  arranged. 

24.  Wigand,  C.,  is  also  successful  in  his  portraits. 

28.  Remild,  P.,  shows  some  landscapes  with  very  good 
detail  of  foliage ;  unfortunately  the  points  of  view,  so 
important  in  landscape  photography,  have  not  been  well 
chosen. 

45.  Graf,  H.,  contributes  largely,  and  many  of  his  portraits 
are  well  posed,  but  rather  wanting  in  refinement ;  the  colour 
of  his  printing  is  also  objectionable. 

Brandt,  F.,  exhibits  a  volume  of  photographs  of  carved 
wood  furniture,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Thaulow,  of  Kiel.  Many  of  these 
specimens  are  beautifully  rich  in  design,  but  the  photographs 
are  on  too  small  a  scale  to  show  well  the  detail  of  some  of 
the  pieces. 

Graf,  P.,  sends  architectural  views  and  portraits,  and 
Suck,  C.,  landscapes  and  portraits  all  carefully  executed. 
Volkenburg's  studies  of  trees  should  prove  useful  to  young 
artists. 

Schauer,  G.,  Berlin,  exhibits  copies  of  pictures.  Fried¬ 
rich  II.  at  a  dinner  party  at  Sanssouci,  from  a  picture  by 
A.  Meuzel,  is  a  remarkable  photograph,  both  for  its  size  and 
its  good  qualities. 

Holland. 

3.  Virveer,  M.,  portraits  large  and  small,  and  groups. 
These  pictures  are  all  artistically  arranged,  and  have  a 
character  very  distinct  from  all  other  photographs  in  the 
Exhibition ;  in  composition  they  very  much  resemble  some 
of  Rembrandt's  etchings. 

5.  Baer,  J.,  of  Rotterdam,  a  large  collection  of  portraits, 
large  and  small,  and  many  of  them  of  great  beauty. 

Belgium. 

5.  Fieri ents  and  Co.  contribute  a  series  of  interesting 
photographs  from  the  paintings  of  H.  Leys  and  other  masters. 
They  represent  M.  Leys’  pictures  very  fairly,  but  are  rather 
heavy  in  tone.  The  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Belgium 
also  contributes  a  large  collection  of  photographs  from  pic- 
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tures  and  drawings  in  the  Wurtz  Museum.  These  are  also 
by  Fierlants,  and  are  remarkable  photographs. 

10.  Maes,  J.  (Antwerp),  sends  some  good  copies  of 
pictures. 

7.  Ghimar  (freres)  oval  portraits,  life-size,  which  are 
clever,  but  very  much  painted  upon. 

Algiers. 

Some  interesting  photographs  are  contributed  by  Captain 
de  Champlouis,  of  the  Corps  Imperial  and  Etat-Major,  and 
by  Captain  Piboul.  They  are  principally  views  in  the  south 
of  Algiers.  Several,  showing  the  sandy  wastes-  of  that 
country,  are  very  striking. 

In  concluding  this  report  it  should  be  stated  that  there  are 
very  many  admirable  photographs  not  noticed  in  it.  The 
object  has  been  to  draw  attention  to  the  most  successful 
works  exhibited  by  each  country. 
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Report  upon  Musical  Instruments. — (Class  10.) 
By  Frederic  Clay,  Esq. 


Mr.  Clay 
on  Musical 
Instru¬ 
ments. 


The  manufacture  of  musical  instruments  in  the  exhibition 
may  be  said  to  be  admirably  represented,  both  as  regards 
numerical  strength  and  intrinsic  excellence.  A  better  show 
has  never,  probably,  been  before  collected  under  one  roof ; 
and  although  much  of  absolute  novelty  cannot  be  looked  for 
in  a  branch  of  manufacture  for  which  science  and  art  have 
already  combined  to  do  so  much,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  improvements  are  still  forthcoming,  and  that  instru¬ 
ments  which  have  hitherto  been  faulty  in  their  nature  are 
now  rendered,  if  not  quite  perfect,  at  all  events  comparatively 
free  from  the  defects  under  which  they  have  laboured  up  to 
the  present  time.  This  will  be  remarked  chiefly  in  respect 
of  wind  instruments  of  all  kinds,  the  manufacture  of  which 
both  as  to  the  excellence  of  their  construction,  and  the 
moderate  price  at  which  they  can  now  be  produced,  shows  a 
notable  advancement  on  former  exhibitions. 

As  I  have  said,  the  number  of  instruments  exhibited  is 
considerable,  and  it  would  not  be  possible,  nor  would  it  be 
necessary,  to  notice  in  detail  all  the  different  specimens  of 
musical  manufacture  which  are  here  to  be  seen ;  but  in  ac¬ 
companying  the  visitor  over  ground  which  I  have  myself 
trodden,  it  will  be  my  endeavour,  in  the  present  report,  to 
direct  attention  to  any  objects  which,  by  reason  either  of 
novelty  or  of  special  excellence,  would  seem  to  deserve 
notice.  I  should  mention  that  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
every  instrument  exhibited  is  intended  as  an  example  of 
excellence  alone  ;  for  in  some  cases  the  manufacturer  has  had 
in  view  economy  of  price  as  his  chief  object,  whilst  in  others 
the  instruments  produced  are  interesting  rather  as  indications 
than  as  musical  results. 

I  propose  to  depart  from  the  plan  which  has  been  adopted 
in  the  Catalogue  General  ” — namely  of  noticing  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  each  country  separately.  For  our  purpose,  I  incline 
to  think  that  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  take  one  instru¬ 
ment  at  a  time  and  to  see  how  far  its  interests  have  been 
represented  by  the  exhibitors  of  different  countries. 

Pianofortes. 

The  first  instrument,  perhaps,  in  importance,  and  certainly 
in  general  acceptance,  which  claims  our  attention  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  pianoforte.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the 
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me.  clay  number  of  pianos  in  the  Exhibition  far  exceeds  that  of  any 
Insteu-  other  instrument.  The  most  extensive  contributor  is  France. 
ments.  At  the  head  of  the  list  of  exhibitors  of  French  pianos  we 
pSs1  names  of  Pleyel  et  Wolf,  Henri  Herz,  and  Erard. 

They  have  all  sent  grands,  obliques,  and  uprights ;  and  the 
instruments  exhibited  may  be  characterized  as  possessing  a 
pure  and  even  tone,  a  facile  touch,  and  more  than  an  average 
share  of  brilliancy.  In  the  matter  of  power  or  sonority,  I 
incline  to  think  that  they  are  somewhat  deficient.  Their 
internal  mechanism,  however,  especially  in  the  case  of 
Pleyel’s  pianos,  is  excellent,  and  the  instruments  are  invari¬ 
ably  well  got  up.  MM.  Kriegelstein  (pere  et  fils)  and  Yot 
Schreck  et  Cie.  have  sent  capital  instruments  ;  and  the  names 
of  MM.  Franche,  Gaveau,  Philippi  (freres),  Pape  fils, 
Gaudemot,  Musard,  Pasdeloup,  Avisseau  aind,  Hensel, 
Bucher,  &c.,  are  represented  by  pianos  of  more  or  less  merit. 
These  latter  instruments  are  for  the  most  part  similar  in 
their  nature,  being  characterized  by  a  level  smoothness  of 
tone,  and  a  delicate,  if  not  a  brilliant  touch.  The  prices  of 
French  pianos  range  from  500f.  to  4000f.  Instruments, 
however,  cased  in  ebony,  walnut,  or  Coromandel  are  naturally 
more  expensive. 

I  think  a  word  of  notice  should  be  accorded  to  a  miniature 
sized  piano  which  has  been  exhibited  by  M.  Blanchet,  and  is 
specially  designed  for  use  on  board  steam-boats,  or  for  other 
positions  where  the  space  at  disposal  may  necessarily  be 
limited.  Having  regard  to  its  size,  this  little  instrument  is 
remarkable.  Its  price  is  l,400f. 

In  the  French  section  will  also  be  found  an  instrument 
called  the  piano  quatuor,”  exhibited  by  M.  Baudet  aine. 
In  form  it  resembles  an  upright  pianoforte,  and  the  per¬ 
former  sits  at  a  row  of  keys,  as  though  he  were  playing  the 
piano ;  but  the  strings  inside  the  instrument  are  not  struck, 
but  are,  so  to  speak,  bowed  by  a  roller,  which  is  caused  to 
revolve,  and  which  meeting  the  string  pressed  on  the  key¬ 
board,  imparts  to  it  a  sound  as  though  of  a  stringed  instru¬ 
ment.  In  the  lower  register  a  fairly  good  violoncello  tone 
is  produced,  and  the  instrument  is,  altogether,  an  ingenious 
contrivance,  but  cannot  as  yet  lay  claim  to  any  great  value 
as  a  musical  result. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  saying  that  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  quote,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  instrument  above  referred  to,  the  following 
extract  from  Mr.  Pepys’  Diary. 

“  October  5th,  1664.  To  the  musique  meeting  at  the 
Post  Office,  where  I  was  once  before,  and  thither  anon  come 
all  the  Gresham  college,  and  a  great  deal  of  noble  company ; 
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and  the  new  instrument  was  brought,  called  the  arched  qMe.  Clat^ 
viall,  where,  being  tuned  with  lute  strings,  and  played  on  instru- 
with  keys  like  an  organ,  a  piece  of  parchment  is  always  kept  MENTS> 
moving ;  and  the  strings  which  by  the  keys  are  pressed 
down  upon  it,  are  grated  in  imitation  of  a  bow  by  the  parch¬ 
ment  ;  and  so  it  is  intended  to  resemble  several  vialls  played 
on  with  one  bow,  but  so  basely  and  so  harshly  that  it  will 
never  do.  But  after  three  hours'  stay,  it  could  not  be  fixed 
in  tune,  and  so  they  were  fain  to  go  to  some  other  musique 
of  instruments/’ 

M.  Gaidon  furnishes  an  upright  piano,  with  a  repeating 
movement,  to  give  the  effect  of  a  note  played  martellato. 

Whilst  speaking  of  the  French  pianos,  I  may  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  machine,  patented  by  M.  Auguste  Vincent, 
entitled  Cf  Machine  a  delier  les  doigts.”  It  is  a  species  of 
treadmill,  designed  to  strengthen  the  fingers,  and,  as  it 
brings  into  play  the  muscles  and  joints  employed  in  piano¬ 
playing,  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  in  many  cases  the 
invention  may  be  found  useful. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  on  the  French  pianos,  I  may 
mention  that  they  are  generally  inexpensive,  and  if,  for  the 
most  part  somewhat  deficient  in  power,  they  are  at  all 
events,  pleasant  toned  instruments,  and  agreeable  to  play 
upon.  I  am  of  opinion  that  MM.  Pleyel  et  Wolf  have 
furnished  the  best  specimens  of  French  pianos. 

England.  — The  number  of  British  exhibitors  who  have  English 
sent  pianofortes  amounts  to  six — namely,  Messrs.  Broadwood,  pianos* 
Kirkman,  Wornum,  Alison,  Lakin,  and  Brinsmead.  It  is  a 
noticeable  fact,  and  one  to  be  regretted,  that  the  names  of 
firms  so  eminent  as  Messrs.  Erard  and  Messrs.  Collard  should 
be  absent  from  the  catalogue ;  but  it  must  be  owned  that 
the  instruments  exhibited  are  amply  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
well-merited  reputation  which  has  been  earned  by  England 
for  this  class  of  musical  manufacture. 

Messrs.  Broadwood  have  sent  four  splendid  concert 

grands,”  cased  in  oak,  rosewood,  and  other  kinds  of  wood. 

I  consider  the  instrument  in  the  oaken  case  to  be  the  finest, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  sonority,  brilliancy  with 
depth  and  purity  of  tone,  more  admirably  combined  than  in 
the  piano  to  which  I  refer.  It  is  indubitable  that  there  is 
no  finer  instrument  in  the  Exhibition,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  there  be  any  one  so  fine.  The  price  of  this  instru¬ 
ment  is 200  guineas;  its  neighbours,  however,  cased  in  more 
costly  woods,  are  valued  at  double  that  sum.  Messrs.  Broad¬ 
wood  have  also  sent  oblique  instruments  which  may  be 
highly  commended. 

Messrs.  Kirkman  exhibit  two  full  grands,  a  “  boudoir 
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i(  grand,”  and  a  “  piccolo  ;  ”  and  too  much  praise  can  scarcely 
be  awarded  to  this  firm  for  the  altogether  admirable  speci¬ 
mens  which  they  have  now  placed  before  the  public.  From 
their  full  grand  at  175  guineas,  down  to  the  piccolo  at  48 
guineas,  the  instruments  are,  one  and  all,  excellent. 

Mr.  R.  Wornum  has  sent  grand  and  square  pianos  and  a 
piccolo  ;  the  latter  is  a  capital  instrument.  With  regard  to 
the  first  named,  on  opening  the  piano  it  will  be  found  to 
present  a  different  appearance  from  other  instruments.  The 
absence  of  “  metal  bracings  ”  will  be  noticed,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  instrument  is  constructed  on  what  is  known 
as  the  down  striking  principle,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
“  up  blow  ”  in  general  use.  This  principle  appears  to  have 
been  invented  so  early  as  1774,  and  amongst  its  advantages 
it  appears  that  the  employment  of  iron  may  be  avoided.  It 
will  be  readily  understood  that  a  piano  constructed  entirely 
of  wood  can  be  produced  at  a  comparatively  moderate  price. 
The  grand  and  square  pianos  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wornum  are 
constructed  on  a  plan  based  upon  this  system.  The  price  of 
the  grand  is  135  guineas. 

The  pianos  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ralph  Alison  and  Sons  are 
small  instruments,  and  the  most  noteworthy  appears  to  me 
to  be  that  styled  the  “  Royal  London  Model.”  Its  advan¬ 
tages  consist  in  its  cheapness  (which  is  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  entirely  made  by  machinery),  and  a  patent 
action,  or  rather  an  action  original  so  far  as  regards  upright 
instruments.  In  this  piano  the  escapement  takes  place  (as 
in  the  grand  piano)  from  the  butt  of  the  hammer,  and  a  crisp 
touch  is  obtained  which  is  rarely  found  in  instruments  of  its 
class.  Its  price  is  23 1.,  and  I  consider  this  piano  very  re¬ 
markable  as  a  combination  of  cheapness  and  excellence. 

The  specimens  which  Mr.  Lakin  exhibits  should  be  noticed 
on  account  of  an  invention  whereby  the  instrument  can  be 
easily  tuned.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  metallic  plate  of  an  angle 
shape  extends  along  the  front  of  the  piano.  This  is  attached 
by  screws  to  the  bracings  or  upper  portion  of  the  instrument. 
In  the  front  part  of  this  plate  tuning-pins  are  fixed,  one  for 
each  string ;  levers  resting  on  a  fulcrum  bar  or  base  are  also 
employed.  The  upper  arm  of  each  lever  is  made  to  move  in 
a  groove  formed  in  the  angle  plate,  whilst  to  the  lower  arm 
of  each  lever  the  string  is  attached ;  by  the  action  of  the 
tuning- pin  on  the  upper  arm  of  the  lever  the  string  is  raised 
or  lowered  in  pitch  with  perfect  ease.  This  invention  assuredly 
renders  the  mechanical  portion  of  piano-tuning  a  simple 
matter  enough ;  but  I  fear  that  an  amateur  will  always  find 
the  work  of  tuning  an  instrument  more  tedious  and  difficult 
than  might  be  anticipated.  The  piano  is,  after  all,  an  imper- 
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feet  instrument,  so  far  as  regards  intonation,  and  to  make  the 
proper  allowance  for  its  unavoidable  defects  is  a  study 
requiring  patience  and  practice.  Mr.  Lakin’s  invention  is, 
however,  entitled  to  much  commendation. 

Mr.  John  Brinsmead  furnishes  grand,  oblique,  and  upright 
pianos.  Some  of  these  instruments  have  been  in  use  five 
years,  and  are  now  exhibited  in  proof  of  their  durability. 
They  are  good  instruments.  A  patent  for  perfect  check  and 
repeater  action  for  grands  and  uprights  was  taken  out  by 
Mr.  Brinsmead  in  1862. 

I  may  mention,  for  the  guidance  of  the  visitor,  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  instruments,  together  with  the  organs, 
harmoniums,  and  wind  instruments  in  the  English  section, 
are  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Lavender.  He  is  courteous  and 
attentive ;  and,  being  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  instruments  confided  to  his  care,  can  afford  any 
information  regarding  them  which  may  be  required. 

Belgium. — The  pianos  exhibited  by  Belgian  manufacturers 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  displayed  in  the  French 
section.  They  are  smooth  and  even-toned  instruments,  but 
they  appear  to  me  to  be  somewhat  wanting  in  strength  and 
sonority.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  extremely  well  got 
up,  and  their  prices  are  generally  moderate.  The  names  of 
the  principal  exhibitors  are  Messrs.  Gunther,  Sternberg, 
Vogelsangs,  Boone  et  Fils,  Hoeberechts  et  Fils,  Dopere,  and 
Berden  et  Cie. ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  best 
instruments  have  been  furnished  by  the  three  firms  I  have 
named  first. 

Prussia. — The  names  of  the  principal  exhibitors  are 
Messrs.  Bluthner,  Bechstein,  Knake,  Schwechten  and  Breit- 
kopft;  Messrs.  Irmler,  Ibach  (of  Barmen),  Westermann, 
Duysen,  Gurike,  Klaus,  Spangenberg,  and  others  have  also 
sent  specimens  of  their  workmanship. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  am  pleased  with  these  instruments  ; 
in  some  instances — to  wit,  the  pianos  sent  by  Messrs. 
Bluthner,  Knake,  Breitkopft  and  Schwechten — the  touch 
will  be  found  to  be  good  and  the  tone  brilliant ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  I  find  the  instruments  somewhat  unequal,  and, 
as  a  rule,  wanting  in  strength  and  character.  The  grand 
piano  sent  by  Bluthner  is  an  exception  ;  it  is,  to  my  thinking 
the  best  exhibited  in  the  Prussian  section,  and  is  altogether 
a  capital  instrument. 

Wurtemberg. — The  pianos  sent  from  this  country  are 
almost  all  made  in  Stuttgardt,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
cheapness.  Messrs.  Schiedmayer,  Ivaim  and  Gunther, 
Ochler,  Dorner,  Haegele,  Pfeiffer,  and  Hardt  are  the  exhi¬ 
bitors.  Herr  Schiedmayer  has  sent  a  grand  piano,  price 
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on  Musical  U400f. ;  and  Herr  Dorner  a  grand,  price  l,500f,  and  also  a 
Insxru-  square,  price  550f.  :  all  these  intruments  are  to  be  com- 
—  ’  mended,  and  not  alone  for  their  cheapness.  The  piano  of 
Schiedmayer  is  quite  excellent,  both  in  tone  and  general 
construction  ;  even  allowing  for  the  cheapness  of  labour  in 
Germany,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  price  at 
which  this  piano  can  be  sold  is  moderate  in  the  extreme. 

Spain— The  Spanish  exhibitors  are  few,  and  their  speci¬ 
mens  are  noticeable  rather  on  account  of  external  good  looks 
than  intrinsic  excellence.  The  pianos  sent  have  been  con¬ 
structed  by  Messrs.  Montano  (Madrid),  Eslava  (Madrid), 
Auger  (Barcelona),  Bernareggi  and  Co.  (Barcelona),  and 
Llocker  (Madrid). 

Denmark. — Messrs.  Hornung  and  Moeller,  Wulff,  Ne- 
hammer,  and  Soerensen :  the  first-named  contributes  two 
small  and  agreeable  grands  ;  the  other  instruments  are  square 
and  upright. 

Sweden. — In  the  Swedish  section  will  be  found  a  small¬ 
sized  orand  piano,  price  2,200f.  :  it  has  a  pleasant  tone,  but 
lacks  strength  and  brilliancy.  It  is  sent  by  Hals  Freres  (of 
Christiana).  The  only  other  exhibitor  is  Stavenow  (of 
Stockholm) . 

Italy.— The  names  of  the  principal  exhibitors  are  Messrs. 
Peter  (of  Naples),  Maltarello  (of  Vicenza),  Stanzieri  (of 
Naples),  Mola  (of  Turin),  and  Marchisio  Freres  (of  Turin). 
These  instruments  do  not  appear  to  me  to  claim  any  great 
amount  of  attention.  The  tone  of  some  of  the  instruments 
is  sufficiently  pleasing,  but  they  are  deficient  in  strength  and 
character. 

Austria. — There  are  some  capital  pianos  in  the  Austrian 
section,  and  first  on  the  list  should,  I  think,  be  placed  a 
orand  piano  sent  by  Streicher,  of  Vienna,  which,  in  point  of 
brilliancy,  sonority,  and  general  excellence  of  construction, 
has  every  right  to  be  ranked  amongst  instruments  of  the 
first  class.  Messrs.  Ehrbar  (Vienna),  Promberger  (Vienna), 
Bosendorfer  (Vienna),  and  Beregszasy  (Hungary),  have, 
however,  sent  some  very  admirable  pianos,  and  it  is  hard  to 
say  that  one  instrument  is  better  than  the  other.  The  entire 
collection  is  well  worth  attention. 

Russia  has  sent  but  few  pianos;  those  exhibited  by 
Malecki  and  Schreder,  of  Warsaw,  and  Krall  and  Seidler,  of 
Warsaw,  are  the  best.  4 

America. _ The  pianos  contributed  by  the  United  States 

must  be  praised  unreservedly.  The  exhibitors  are  three  in 
number— Messrs.  Steinway  (of  New  York),  Chickering  (of 
Boston  and  New  York),  and  Lindemann  (of  New  York). 
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The  instruments  exhibited  consist  of  concert  grands, 
cycloids,  squares,  and  uprights.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  upright  form  of  piano  is  not  in  favour  in  the  States,  and 
that  the  square  piano  still  flourishes  there,  although  it  has 
been  for  the  most  part  abandoned  in  other  countries.  In 
fact,  I  am  told  that  the  number  of  square  pianos  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  United  States  amounts  to  full  95  per  cent,  of 
all  the  instruments  made. 

The  firm  of  Messrs.  Chickering  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  in  America  to  manufacture  grand  pianos  at  all.  Until 
the  beginning  of  this  century  the  art  was,  so  to  speak,  un¬ 
known  in  the  States  ;  and  the  demand  for  instruments,  such 
as  it  was,  could  readily  be  supplied  by  European  markets. 
From  the  year  1825  the  first  evidence  of  progress  can  be 
traced ;  but  manufacturers  do  not  seem  to  have  turned  their 
attention  to  grand  instruments  until  about  the  year  1840. 
The  first  in  the  field  was  the  late  Mr.  Jonas  Chickering,  of 
Boston.  His  pianos  appear  to  have  been  modelled  on  those 
of  Erard,  of  Paris,  but  were  constructed  with  the  full  iron 
frame.  The  line  of  the  wrest  plank  bridge  consisted  of  an 
iron  ledge  projecting  upwards  from  the  iron  frame.  Into 
this  ledge  holes  were  drilled,  which  were  lined  with  cloth ; 
and  through  these  the  strings  were  laid.  Mr.  Chickering 
took  out  a  patent  for  this  upward  projecting  ledge  in  1843. 
It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  steady  yet  rapid  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  American  pianos,  but, 
having  regard  to  the  space  at  my  disposal,  I  fear  I  must  pass 
over  the  intermediate  improvements  effected  by  Messrs. 
Chickering,  and  come  at  once  to  the  superb  instruments 
which  are  now  standing  in  their  name  at  the  Exhibition.  It 
is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  these  pianos ;  whether  it 
be  in  tone,  or  touch,  or  general  appearance,  and  construction, 
it  is  alike  difficult  to  find  anything  to  criticise.  Having  said 
thus  much,  I  think  I  need  say  no  more. 

Messrs.  Steinway  and  Sons  are  a  younger  firm  than  that 
of  which  I  have  just  now  spoken,  but  in  other  respects  they 
are  on  equal  terms.  Messrs.  Steinway 's  pianos  will  bear 
satisfactory  comparison,  not  alone  with  Messrs.  Chickering’s, 
but  with  those  of  any  manufacturer  in  the  world.  It  seems 
that  the  first  grand  piano  turned  out  by  this  firm  in  America 
was  made  in  1856,  and  it  is  surprising  that  in  11  years  such 
results  should  have  been  obtained.  Messrs.  Stein  way  have 
taken  out  various  patents  for  inventions,  new  grand  piano 
actions,  Sec. ;  but  the  improvement  on  which  they  lay  the 
greatest  stress  was  patented  by  them  in  December  1859. 
It  consisted  (I  will  use  their  own  words)  “  of  the  introduc- 

tion  of  a  complete  cast-iron  frame,  the  projection  for  the 
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ec  agraffes  lapping  over  and  abutting  against  the  wrest  plank, 
“  together  with  an  entirely  new  arrangement  of  the  strings 
“  and  braces  of  this  iron  frame,  by  which  the  most  important 
“  and  advantageous  results  were  achieved.  The  strings 

C5  O 

(s  were  arranged  in  such  a  position  that  in  the  treble  register 
their  direction  remained  parallel  with  the  blow  of  the 
ee  hammers,  whilst  from  the  centre  of  the  scale  the  unisons 
of  the  strings  were  gradually  spread  from  right  to  left  in 
cc  the  form  of  a  fan,  along  the  bridge  of  the  sounding  board, 
“  the  covered  strings  of  the  lower  octaves  being  laid  a  little 
“  higher  and  crossing  the  other  ones  (in  the  same  manner  as 
C(  the  other  strings),  and  spread  from  left  to  right  on  a 
lengthened  sound- board  bass  bridge,  which  ran  in  a  parallel 
“  direction  to  the  first  bridge.  By  this  arrangement  several 
“  important  advantages  were  obtained  ;  by  the  longer  bridges 
e(  of  the  sounding-board  a  greater  portion  of  its  surface  was 
“  covered ;  the  space  between  the  ^unisons  of  the  strings 
“  was  increased,  by  which  means  the  sound  was  more  power- 
“  fully  developed  from  the  sounding-board,  the  bridges  being 
ee  moved  from  the  iron-covered  edges  nearer  to  the  middle  of 
“  the  sounding-board,  producing  a  larger  volume  of  tone, 
te  whilst  the  oblique  position  of  these  strings  to  the  blow  of 
the  hammers  resulted  in  obtaining  those  rotating  vibra- 
“  tions  which  gave  to  the  thicker  strings  a  softness  and 
“  pliability  never  previously  known.” 

The  instruments  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Stein  way  consist  of 
two  concert  grands,  a  <f  parlour  grand,”  a  square,  and  an 
upright.  With  regard  to  the  grand  pianos,  I  can  only  say 
that  the  specimens  now  placed  before  the  public  are,  in  my 
opinion,  as  fine  as  pianos  can  be.  Every  attribute  of  a  splen¬ 
did  instrument  is  here  ;  strength,  depth,  sonority,  brilliancy, 
facility  of  touch,  and  excellence  of  construction,  combine  to 
make  Messrs.  Steinway’s  concert-grand  a  piano  of  the  very 
first  excellence.  His  other  instruments  are  every  bit  as  re¬ 
markable,  and  I  should  say  that  such  a  square  piano  was 
never  heard  before  :  if  such  instruments  are  frequently 
turned  out  in  the  States  I  can  readily  understand  that  their 
vogue  should  continue.  The  price  of  the  first  grand,  as  also 
Messrs.  Chickering’s  best  piano,  is  3007.  ;  they  are  cased  in 
rosewood,  and,  by  comparing  them  with  instruments  of 
similar  calibre  made  by  European  manufacturers,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  American  pianos  are  the  more  expensive.  The 
square  piano  to  which  I  have  alluded  cost  1807.,  but  I  am 
bound  to  say  that,  having  regard  to  the  rare  excellence  of 
the  instruments,  I  consider  them  worth  their  money. 

Messrs.  Lindemann  and  Sons  have  sent  a  capital  instru¬ 
ment,  styled  the  cycloid.”  In  appearance  it  resembles  a 
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square  piano,  but  its  internal  mechanism  is  different  from 
that  employed  in  square  instruments.  Its  price  is  about  90/. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  devoted  the  lion's  share  of  the 
space  at  my  disposal  to  an  examination  of  the  pianofortes. 
I  have  done  so  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  specimens  of 
this  class  of  musical  manufacture  are  deserving  of  very  great 
attention,  but  more  especially  because  the  piano  is  the  instru¬ 
ment  which  will  probably  have  the  greatest  interest  for  the 
greatest  number  of  visitors.  I  have  been  given  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  judges  have  thought  it  right  to  award  the 
highest  honours,  in  equal  measure,  to  the  pianos  sent  by 
Messrs.  Broadwood,  Messrs.  Steinway,  and  Messrs.  Chicker- 
ing.  I  do  not  think  they  could  have  done  otherwise.  I 
will  not  myself  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  these  three  manufacturers,  but  will  leave  visitors  to  judge 
for  themselves  between  three  specimens  of  workmanship,  all 
as  complete  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  I  do  not  like  to 
conclude  my  notice  on  the  pianos  without  again  drawing 
attention  to  the  superb  instrument  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Kirkman.  But  for  the  fact  that  his  piano  is  a  drawing-room 
grand  rather  than  a  concert-grand,  I  must  needs  have  ranked 
it  with  those  sent  by  Messrs.  Steinway,  Broadwood,  and 
Chickering. 

We  now  come  to  the 


Organs. 

I  am  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  organs  sent  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  are  few  in  number.  The  fact  is,  that  the  space  which 
could  be  accorded  to  these  instruments  was  necessarily 
limited,  and  manufacturers  may,  not  unnaturally,  have  felt 
some  hesitation  in  entering  the  lists  unless  they  were  at 
liberty  to  send  the  most  extended  and  highly-elaborated 
specimens  of  their  workmanship.  I  have  no  means  of  know¬ 
ing  this  as  a  fact,  but,  faute  de  mieux ,  I  conclude  that  to  be 
the  reason  why  only  one  full-sized  cathedral  organ  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Exhibition. 

France. — The  most  important  instrument  on  view  is 
that  constructed  by  Merklin-Schutze  et  Cie.,  of  Paris,  and 
I  subjoin  the  principal  details  of  its  composition  : — 


1.  Swell  organ 

-  56  Notes 

-  10  stops. 

2.  Great  organ 

-  56  „ 

-  15  „ 

3.  Recit  Expressif 

-  56  „ 

-  10  „ 

4.  Pedal  organ 

-  27  „ 

-  9  „ 

44  stops. 

5.  Pedals  for  coupling  and  combination  -  15 
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Me.  Clay  The  elements  of  special  excellence  for  which  the  manu- 
^nsteu-^  facturers  claim  credit  are  as  follow  : — An  improved  system 
menxs.  of  feeding  the  instrument  with  air,  whereby  the  organ  is 
filled  in  more  equal  measure  and  with  less  physical  labour 
than  is  generally  required  for  an  instrument  of  its  calibre  ; 
the  application  of  the  system  of  complete  pneumatic  leverage 
to  the  great  organ,  and  a  special  arrangement  by  which  each 
row  of  keys  is  influenced ;  the  disposition  by  groups  and  in 
series  of  the  coupler  pedals,  and  the  pedals  of  combination  ; 
and  the  union  in  this  instrument  of  stops  of  different  systems 
of  manufacture.  This  organ  is  designed  for  the  new  church 
at  Nancy ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  splendid  specimen 
is  well  worthy  of  a  firm  who  have  for  some  time  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  turning  out  instruments  of  the  highest  class. 
This  organ,  from  the  large  space  which  it  requires,  is  not  to 
be  found  amongst  the  other  musical  instruments  ;  the  visitor 
must,  therefore,  seek  it  in  the  section  devoted  to  machinery, 
and  must  be  content  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  its  unquestion¬ 
able  merits  amid  the  din  of  revolving  wheels.  This  unfor¬ 
tunate  necessity  is,  of  course,  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as 
the  delicate  shades  of  the  instrument  are  partially,  if  not 
wholly,  lost. 

As  I  have  said,  this  organ  is  a  superb  instrument,  both  as 
to  capability  and  construction  ;  if  I  wished  to  be  hypercritical 
I  should  say  that,  to  my  thinking,  it  is  somewhat  over¬ 
reeded  ;  each  stop,  singly,  is  admirable  ;  but  the  tone  of  the 
reed,  whether  it  be  the  oboe,  the  clarionet,  or  the  bassoon, 
will  soon  weary  the  ear  unless  its  introduction  is  managed 
with  the  greatest  possible  care  and  judgment.  It  is  not 
without  hesitation  that  I  have  made  this  remark,  because  the 
instrument  is  one  of  the  highest  excellence,  and  really  offers 
but  little  to  criticise. 

The  organ  F air  organs  have  been  sent  by  Damiens  Freres  and  Stoltz 
Cavaihi-  ^ils  >  but,  amongst  moderate-sized  instruments,  that  which 
Coil.  has  pleased  me  the  most  is  a  very  beautiful  organ  made  by 
Cavaille-Coll,  of  Paris.  It  will  be  found  in  the  chapel,  out 
in  the  park.  The  organ  *  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sulpice, 
reputed  to  be  the  finest  in  Paris,  was  built  by  this  firm ;  and 
I  think  that,  for  its  size,  the  small  instrument  now  exhibited 
may  be  pronounced  a  chef-d’oeuvre.  Its  chief  beauties  lie 
in  stops  such  as  the  <f  voix  celeste,”  ee  voix  humaine,’, 
cf  viole  de  gambe,”  and  so  forth ;  but  it  is  not  alone  in  this, 
so  to  speak,  ornamental  work,  that  the  instrument  excels  ;  it 
is,  in  all  points,  a  rich-toned  and  well-voiced  organ.  Its 
price  is  600 1.,  and  I  do  not  consider  it  a  dear  instrument. 

Austria  has  contributed  one  pleasing-toned  organ,  built  by 
Hesse,  of  Vienna. 
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England  furnishes  two  instruments,  one  by  Messrs.  Bryce- 
son  Brothers,  and  the  other  by  Messrs.  Bevington  and  Sons. 
The  first  named  is  styled  a  “  mediaeval  Gothic  organ.’'  The 
woodwork  of  the  case  is  stencilled,  coloured,  and  gilded,  and 
the  front  pipes  are  illuminated  in  colours  and  gold.  Its 
dimensions  are  30  ft.  9  in.  high,  8  ft.  6  in.  at  the  base,  14  ft. 
wide  over  the  upper  part  of  the  front,  and  5  ft.  6  in.  deep. 
The  summary  of  its  musical  composition  is  as  follows : — 


Swell  organ 

- 

-  6  stops  - 

326  pipes. 

Great  organ 

- 

-  8  „  - 

448  „ 

Pedal  organ 

- 

-  2  „  - 

58  „ 

Couplers  - 

- 

-  6  „ 

22  stops. 

832  pipes. 

Three  composition  pedals  to  great  organ ;  two  composition 
pedals  to  swell  organ. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Messrs.  Bryceson  have  been  somewhat 
limited  as  to  space,  and  I  consider  that,  having  regard  to  this 
fact,  the  organ  which  they  have  sent  reflects  the  very 
highest  credit  upon  them  ;  the  instrument  is  admirably  well 
voiced,  and  its  general  tone  is  rich  and  sonorous.  The  price 
is  850 1. 

Messrs.  Bevington  deserve  a  special  word  of  commenda¬ 
tion  for  the  “  Chancel  Organ,”  which  they  exhibit ;  its 
price  is  80/.,  and  I  consider  it  a  marvel  of  cheapness.  Its 
stops  consist  of  an  open  diapason,  stopped  diapason,  principal, 
claribel,  dulciana,  and  bourdon.  It  has  twelve  pedals,  C  to 
G,  and,  being  good  in  its  tone  and  elegant  in  its  external 
appearance,  I  think  that  Messrs.  Bevington  may  justly  claim 
great  credit  for  the  instrument  which  they  exhibit. 

These  organs  are  the  only  two  contributed  by  England, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  specimens  of  the  workmanship 
of  Messrs.  Gray  and  Davison,  Hill,  Walker,  Foster  and 
Andrews,  and  other  eminent  manufacturers  should  be 
absent. 

From  the  organs  we  turn  to  the 


Harmoniums. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  pianofortes,  the  most  plentiful 
contributor  is  France. 

The  chief  exhibitors  are  MM.  Alexandre,  Mustel,  Debain, 
Christophe,  Bichard,  Bodolphe,  and  F ourneaux ;  and  the 
most  abundant  manufacturer  is  M.  Alexandre  :  his  trade  with 
England  alone  is  immense.  He  exhibits  many  instruments, 
and  the  specimens  he  has  sent  are  undeniably  excellent.  One 
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of  his  harmoniums  in  the  French  section  has  been  fitted  up 
with  pedals,  the  action  of  which  is  specially  convenient,  and 
operates  in  the  following  manner  : — After  the  pedal  has  been 
pressed  down  it  may  be  relinquished  by  the  foot,  and  the 
note  will  still  continue  to  speak.  When  another  pedal  is 
required,  however,  the  mechanism  which  opens  the  second 
note  causes  the  first  to  cease  sounding.  The  price  of  this 
instrument  is  6000f.  For  this  invention  M.  Alexandre  has 
taken  out  a  patent.  Harmoniums  of  all  kinds  and  dimensions 
are  standing  in  his  name  ;  but  his  instruments,  excellent  as 
they  unquestionably  are,  have  the  fault  which  I  can  only 
presume  is  incidental  to  all  harmoniums.  I  allude  to  a 
certain  “  reediness  ”  of  tone  in  the  percussion,  which  not 
only  runs  the  risk  of  becoming  monotonous,  but  causes  the 
stops,  which  are  avowedly  reed  stops,  to  stand  out  with  less 
prominence  than  they  otherwise  would.  This  fault  may,  to 
my  thinking,  be  also  found  with  the  instruments  exhibited 
by  MM.  Mustek  With  regard  to  MM.  Mustel,  however,  I  am 
free  to  confess  that  I  think  that  they  have  furnished  the  best 
harmoniums  in  the  Exhibition.  Their  instruments  a  double 
expresssion  may  be  commended  in  the  highest  degree  ;  and  I 
must  here  take  occasion  to  allude  to  an  improvement 
patented  by  W.  Dawes,  of  Leeds,  and  adopted  by  Messrs. 
Mustel,  which  I  consider  of  the  very  greatest  value.  It  is 
known  as  the  “  melody  attachment,”  and  its  effect  is  to  give 
a  perfectly  clear  and  distinct  additional  melody,  or,  in  other 
words,  additional  tones  to  the  melody,  with  power  and  variety 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  melody  stops  employed,  thus 
producing  the  effect  of  one  or  more  solo  instruments  being 
used  in  addition  to  the  full  harmony  of  the  accompanying 
portion  of  the  instrument.  The  manner  in  which  the 
<£  melody  attachment  ”  acts  is  as  follows : — It  causes  the 
upper  note  played  upon  the  keyboard  to  silence  (in  the 
melody  stops)  all  notes  below  itself  so  long  as  it  constitutes 
the  melody,  and  to  restore  or  allow  the  sounding  of  the  notes 
below  itself  when  it  has  ceased  to  constitute  the  melodic 
subject.  In  fact  the  possession  of  this  stop  (the  management 
of  which,  by-the-way,  is  of  the  simplest  description)  renders 
a  second  row  of  keys  for  all  intents  and  purposes  unneces¬ 
sary.  As  I  have  said  before,  I  find  that  one  of  the  chief 
faults  with  which  the  harmonium  can  be  reproached  is  its 
monotonous  character.  With  this  stop,  however,  the  subject 
stands  out  with  such  prominence  that  this  disadvantage  is  in 
a  great  measure  lost  sight  of. 

M.  Debain  has  sent  some  excellent  instruments.  One  of 
his  specimens  is  a  fine,  rich-toned,  and  powerful  harmonium  ; 
and  another  may  be  specially  commended  for  the  unusual 
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sweetness  of  its  musette ,  harpe  ceolienne ,  and  celeste  stops. 
I  believe  that  M.  Debain  was  the  first  to  start  the  com¬ 
merce  of  these  instruments  in  France.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
his  best  harmonium  is  to  be  found  in  the  chapel. 

MM.  Christo  phe,  Richard,  Rodolphe,  and  Fourneaux 
have  all  contributed  good  instruments ;  but  I  think  that  the 
three  firms  to  whom  I  have  first  drawn  attention  have 
obtained  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Mr.  Kelly  exhibits  six  harmoniums.  They  are  admirable, 
even-toned  instruments ;  and,  both  in  capability  and  con¬ 
struction,  will  bear  comparison  with  any  others  in  the  Exhi¬ 
bition.  The  special  feature  of  these  instruments  consists  in 
a  new  system  of  swell,  whereby  a  more  gradual  effect  is  ob¬ 
tained  than  has  heretofore  been  the  case.  Mr.  Kelly  states 
that  an  unequal  pressure  of  wind  upon  the  bellows  causes  not 
unfrequently  the  rupture  of  the  reeds,  but  that,  by  reason 
of  the  general  and  gradual  distribution  of  air  effected  by  his 
system,  such  a  danger  would  be  avoided  ;  Mr.  Kelly  also 
claims  notice  on  account  of  a  new  and  effective  “  forte  ”  by 
which  an  extra  expression  on  the  pedal-blowers  is  produced* 
The  instruments  are  all  excellent. 

Mr.  James  Gilmour,  of  Glasgow,  sends  two  small-sized 
harmoniums,  the  price  of  one  being  six  guineas,  and  of  the 
other  (containing  five  stops  and  a  piano  swell)  20  guineas. 
Despite  the  modesty  of  their  external  appearance,  there  is 
plenty  in  these  little  instruments  to  repay  attention.  The 
first  one  may  be  dismissed  when  I  have  said  that,  for  its 
tone  and  capability,  it  is  a  miracle  of  cheapness.  In  the 
second  instrument,  however,  we  shall  find  an  improved 
system  of  swell,  by  which  the  sound  can  be  increased  or 
diminished  with  extraordinary  ease.  It  seems,  that  ‘‘in 
“  order  to  gain  complete  power  of  modulation,  a  box  is 
fC  placed  over  the  reed-chest,  fitting  closely,  so  that  the 
“  sound  is  as  effectively  confined  as  if  the  instrument  were 
“  shut  into  another  room  ;  in  the  top  of  this  box  two  open- 
“  ings  are  cut  and  valves  or  lids  placed  over  them ;  these 
“  covers  have  arms  atiached  to  them,  which,  being  made 
“  to  turn  on  a  bridge  and  projecting  over  the  action  towards 
“  the  back  of  the  instrument,  the  full  power  of  the  sound 
<c  may  be  obtained  by  pressing  down  the  extreme  ends  of 
(e  these  arms  and  so  opening  the  lids  or  covers  which  confine 
“  the  sound.  Part  of  Messrs.  Gilmour’s  patent  is  for  con- 
fc  necting  these  arms  with  the  wind  reservoir  by  means  of 
“  an  elastic  cord,  so  that  when  a  moderate  supply  of  wind 
“  is  used,  the  covers  remain  closed  ;  but  as  it  (the  reservoir) 
“  expands,  the  elastic  cords  open  the  covers,  and  thus 
t(  produce  a  most  perfect  swell.” 
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I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  Mr.  Gilmour’s  instruments  could 
not  be  inspected  by  the  jury.  It  appears  that  the  first 
specimens  forwarded  by  him  were  entirely  destroyed  in 
transit;  and  before  it  was  possible  for  him  to  repair  the 
misfortune  and  send  the  instruments  now  on  view  the  jury 
had  completed  their  deliberations  and  made  their  awards. 
Mr.  Gilmour’s  harmonium  appears  to  me  also  to  be  decidedly 
less  reedy  in  its  general  character  than  the  ordinary  run  of 
instruments  ;  and,  altogether,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  two 
specimens  contributed  are  in  the  highest  degree  creditable 
to  his  firm. 

Mrs.  Read  has  also  a  harmonium  in  the  English  section 
which  is  chiefly  noticeable  on  account  of  the  application  to 
the  keyboard  of  a  novel  chromatic  system,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  harmony,  as  well  as 
to  enable  the  performer  to  transpose  music  at  sight. 

Wurtemberg. — In  this  section  we  find  some  capital 
harmoniums,  contributed  by  Messrs.  Schiedmayer  and 
Trayser,  both  of  Stuttgardt  ;  the  former  has  a  large  instru¬ 
ment,  price  1,1 8 Of.,  and  also  a  smaller  one,  price  about  81., 
both  of  which  can  be  highly  commended. 

Portugal  has  sent  a  good  instrument,  manufactured  by 
Carvalho,  price  l,000f. 

United  States.— Messrs.  Mason  and  Hamlin  are  here 
the  representatives ;  they  have  sent  some  excellent  instru¬ 
ments,  styled  “  cabinet  organs.”  As  the  name  indicates, 
these  instruments  differ  in  many  points  from  the  harmonium, 
albeit  the  external  appearance  is  the  same.  The  improve¬ 
ments  for  which  Messrs.  Mason  and  Hamlin  claim  credit  are 
as  follow  : — An  automatic  bellows  swell  (patented) ;  self-ad¬ 
justing  reed  valves  (patented) ;  noiseless  safety  valves,  for  the 
prevention  of  the  hissing  sound  heard  in  many  instruments  ; 
and  the  improved  combination  register,  which  gives  great 
facility  for  drawing  and  closing  the  stops.  One  of  these 
instruments  is  fitted  with  pedals  (price  120£.),  and  I  think 
very  highly  of  it.  It  is  both  powerful  and  agreeable  in 
tone,  and  has  less  of  the  reediness  to  which  I  have  before 
alluded  than  any  other  instrument  of  the  kind  in  the  Exhi¬ 
bition. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  the  col¬ 
lection  of  harmoniums  is  extremely  good.  M.  Alexandre  is 
by  far  the  most  abundant  manufacturer ;  and  this  fact,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  undeniable  excellence  of  his  instruments,  may 
have  led  the  jury  (as  I  am  informed)  to  award  him  the 
highest  honour.  M.  Mustel,  however,  does  all  his  own 
work,  and  cannot  probably  turn  out  more  than  20  instru¬ 
ments  in  the  year.  His  work,  be  that  as  it  may,  is  of  the 
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highest  order  ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  consider  that  the  best  Me.  Clay 
harmonium  in  the  Exhibition  stands  in  the  name  of  M.  0Ninsteu^1 
Mustel.  M™- 

Stringed  Instruments. 

We  shall  find  that  some  very  good  violins,  tenors,  and 
basses  of  modern  construction  have  been  contributed  to  the 
Exhibition  ;  France,  Belgium,  Austria,  the  United  States, 
and  Italy,  have  all  sent  specimens  of  their  workmanship. 

In  France  we  shall  find  the  names  of  Yuillaume,  Gand  et  M.vuii- 
Bernardel,  Miremont,  Mennegand,  Granjon,  Jacquot  of  dem  vioSns". 
Paris,  and  Jacquot  of  Nancy,  &c.  The  name  best  known 
in  connexion  with  this  branch  of  musical  manufacture  is 
J.  B.  Yuillaume,  of  Paris.  It  will  be  found  that  he  has 
sent  some  very  excellent  instruments  to  the  Exhibition. 

His  model  is  Straduarius,  and,  in  appearance,  it  must  be 
owned  that  there  is  but  little  fault  to  be  found  with  the 
instruments  he  exhibits.  They  are  shapely  and  handsome 
fiddles,  and  assuredly  nothing  has  been  neglected  in  order 
that  they  should,  as  far  as  possible,  resemble  the  great  model 
upon  which  they  have  been  constructed.  In  tone  they  are 
smooth  and  pleasing  ;  but  I  cannot  think  that  they  afford  so 
much  promise  of  future  excellence  as  other  instruments  about 
which  I  shall  speak  later.  M.  Yuillaume  exhibits  a  self¬ 
acting  sordino,  or  mute.  It  is  a  very  simple  mechanical 
contrivance  attached  to  the  tail-piece  of  the  fiddle,  and  a 
slight  pressure  of  the  chin  is  all  that  is  required  effectually 
to  deaden  the  vibration  of  the  strings. 

M.  Miremont  has  sent  some  good-looking  instruments  M.Mire- 
They  are,  to  my  thinking,  chiefly  noticeable  for  their  admi-  ^fins. 
rable  varnish.  It  appears  that  M.  Miremont  has  made  this 
branch  of  violin  manufacture  his  especial  study.  I  do  not 
much  fancy  his  tenor,  which  appears  to  me  somewhat 
deficient  in  the  true  tone  of  the  alto,  nor  his  bass,  which  is 
not  so  free  in  sound  as  it  might  be ;  but  his  violins  are  hand¬ 
some  and  fair-toned  instruments. 

MM.  Gand  et  Bernardel  have,  in  my  opinion,  sent  the  mm.  Gand 
best  modern  stringed  instruments  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  del’s  violins. 
Exhibition.  They  are  red,  gaudy-looking  fiddles,  with  no 
pretension  to  appear  older  than  they  are  ;  but  their  tone  is 
wonderfully  free,  and  they  possess  great  power  and  sonority. 

They  are  admirably  modelled  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  in  my 
i  own  mind  but  that,  when  time  has  put  all  the  new  instru¬ 
ments  to  the  test,  MM.  Gand  et  Bernardel  will  be  found  to 
have  turned  out  the  best  examples.  The  other  exhibitors 
who  deserve  commendation  are  MM.  Mennegand  and 
!  Granjon. 
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Me.Cxay  In  the  Belgian  section  we  shall  find  that  Vuillaume  (of 
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Instrtj-  Brussels)  has  sent  some  good  specimens;  his  violoncello 
ments.  ^m0(je]_  0f  Straduarius)  is  a  good-looking  and  pure-toned 
instrument.  Of  the  examples  furnished  by  M.  Darche  (also 
of  Brussels)  I  do  not  think  so  well. 

Austria  is  represented  by  Bittrer,  of  Vienna ;  Prussia,  by 
Grimm,  of  Berlin ;  Bavaria,  by  Haslwander,  of  Munich 
(who  has  taken  both  Straduarius  and  Guarnerius  for  his 
models),  Beiter,  of  Mittenwald,  and  others. 

Italy  has  numerous  representatives;  but  I  think  that 
Ceruti,  of  Cremona,  for  violins,  and  Guadagnini,  of  Turin, 
for  tenors  and  basses,  have  sent  the  best  specimens. 

In  the  American  section  we  shall  find  some  moderate 
instruments,  furnished  by  Gemiinder,  of  New  York.  The 
model  of  Straduarius  has  been  adopted ;  but,  although  the 
examples  are  fairly  attractive  in  external  appearance,  I 
cannot  say  that  the  instruments  took  my  fancy. 

I  am  informed  that  the  jury  have  awarded  the  highest 
honours  to  M.  Miremont. 

Instruments  of  Wood. 

The  best  piccolos,  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons 
have  been  sent  by  French  and  Belgian  manufacturers,  and, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  specimens  exhibited  are  entitled  to 
piccolos11*1  high  commendation.  We  will  begin  with  the  piccolos  and 
flutes;  and  we  shall  find  that  MM.  Thibouville  aine  (of 
Paris),  Bid  (of  Paris),  Coche  (of  Paris),  Albert  (of  Brussels), 
Buffet- Crampon  et  Cie.  (of  Paris),  and  Bothe  (of  Paris), 
have  sent  some  admirable  instruments.  M.  Breton  (of 
Paris)  exhibits  a  piccolo  made  of  green  crystal ;  it  possesses 
a  wonderfully  pure  and  bright  tone.  The  piccolos  which 
pleased  me  most,  however,  are  those  made  by  MM.  Buffet- 
Crampon  et  Cie.  and  Thibouville  aine ;  they  are  excellent 
instruments. 

With  regard  to  the  flutes,  I  think  that  those  contributed 
by  Coche  (of  Paris),  Albert  (of  Brussels),  and  Lot  (of 
Paris)  are  the  best ;  whilst  the  instruments  standing  in  the 
names  of  Thibouville  aine,  Leroux,  and  Gautrot  may  also 
be  commended. 

Oboes  and  I  think  that  the  finest  oboes  have  been  exhibited  by 
ois.  ng  ais.  jyjegsrs.  Triebert,  of  Paris,  and  Albert,  of  Brussels.  Both 
firms  can  be  praised  unreservedly.  M.  Albert’s  oboe  is  a 
fine,  level-toned  instrument,  possessing  a  compass  from  A 
below  the  stave  to  G  on  the  leger  line  above.  M.  Leroux 
also  contributes  a  charming  oboe.  The  instruments  sent  by 
Ziegler,  of  Vienna,  and  Lausmann,  of  Vienna,  do  not  please 
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me  so  much.  On  the  whole,  I  think  that  M.  Triebert  has  Mr.  clay 
obtained  the  best  result.  He  has,  moreover,  sent  a  very 
beautiful  cor  Anglais.  M.  Leroux’s  cor  Anglais  is  also  a  MENTS- 
delightful  instrument,  but  perhaps  somewhat  less  powerful 
than  that  of  M.  Triebert. 

Amongst  the  contributors  of  the  best  clarinets  should,  I  clarinets, 
think,  be  ranked  MM.  Buffet-Crampon  et  Cie. ;  Albert,  of 
Brussels,  and  Romero,  of  Madrid.  In  the  clarinet  sent  by 
Albert  it  appears  to  me  that,  by  his  new  arrangement  for 
the  simplification  of  the  fingering  of  accidentals,  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  changing  the  instrument  from  A  to  B  flat  or  C  is 
diminished,  and  may  in  time  be  obviated.  The  instruments 
sent  by  MM.  Buffet- Crampon,  consisting  of  clarinets,  a 
corno  di  bassetto,  and  a  bass  clarinet,  are  also  entitled  to  the 
highest  commendation ;  their  E  flat  soprano  is  about  the 
best  of  the  soprano  clarinets  in  the  Exhibition.  The  clarinet 
contributed  by  Romero  is  a  sonorous  and  altogether  admi¬ 
rable  instrument.  M.  Buffet  jeune,  in  addition  to  a  first- 
rate  corno  di  bassetto  and  bass  clarinet,  has  sent  a  transpos¬ 
ing  clarinet,  which,  by  a  mechanical  action,  can  be  shifted 
from  A  to  B  flat  and  C  with  perfect  ease ;  this  is  assuredly 
an  invention  of  much  importance  to  clarinet  players.  MM. 
Mahillon  (of  Brussels),  and  MM.  Thibouville  et  Beranger, 
and  Thibouville  Lamy  (both  of  Paris),  together  with  Lot, 

Leroux,  and  Gautrot,  &c.,  have  also  sent  admirable  speci¬ 
mens.  Altogether  the  exhibition  of  clarinets  is  in  the 
highest  degree  creditable.  I  may  mention  that  nearly  all 
these  instruments  are  fashioned  after  Klose’s  system,  a 
system  which  appears  now  to  have  gained  almost  universal 
acceptance. 

In  speaking  of  the  bassoons,  I  think  that  M.  Tridbert  Bassoons, 
must  again  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list ;  the  instru¬ 
ment  which  he  exhibits  is  very  beautiful,  and  possesses 
certain  improvements,  the  value  of  which  can  scarcely  be 
overrated.  Amongst  other  advantages,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  on  this  bassoon  the  low  notes,  even  dowm  to  B  flat,  can 
be  sounded  pianissimo  ;  again,  the  shakes  from  D  to  E  flat, 
from  E  flat  to  F,  from  the  upper  G  sharp  to  A,  and  from 
A  to  B  flat,  which  have  hitherto  been  found  so  awkward  to 
finger,  are  now  rendered  perfectly  simple.  When  I  add  that 
this  bassoon  possesses  a  rich  and  even  tone  in  all  its  regis¬ 
ters,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  instrument  well  deserves  com¬ 
mendation.  M.  Gautrot  also  has  sent  a  first-rate  bassoon, 
and  so  has  Albert  of  Brussels.  The  other  specimens  ex¬ 
hibited  stand  in  the  names  of  Herr  Ziegler  and  Herr  Laus- 
mann.  I  do  not  think  very  highly  of  the  instruments  sent 
by  either  of  these  firms. 
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Mb.  Clay  In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  the  collection  of  wood 
°Insteu-AJ'  instruments  in  the  Exhibition  is  of  the  highest  excellence. 

MENTS. 

Brass  Instruments. 

In  treating  of  the  brass  instruments  I  find  myself  in  a 
position  of  some  difficulty,  partly  owing  to  the  great  number 
of  objects  on  view,  and  partly  because  the  improvements 
and  mechanical  contrivances  which  call  for  notice  are  in 
some  instances  of  so  complicated  a  character  as  to  render  it 
almost  impossible  for  me  to  afford  an  adequate  description 
of  them  without  entering  into  details  which  would  carry  me 
further  than  the  space  at  my  disposal  will  admit. 

We  shall  find  that  France  has  again  contributed  the 
greatest  number  of  instruments,  and  we  will  begin  with 
m.  Sax’s  M.  Adolphe  Sax.  He  exhibits  every  form  of  instrument, 
stmments.  from  the  E  flat  cornet  down  to  the  B  flat  contrabass,  and 
the  specimens  he  sends  are  of  the  highest  merit.  I  should 
fancy  that  the  instruments  on  which  he  sets  the  greatest 
value  are  his  six-pistoned  trombones,  and  they  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  best  instruments  of  their  class  which  I  have 
ever  heard.  He  has  also  sent  a  good  bugle,  a  French  horn 
(a  pistons)  of  pleasing  and  even  tone,  some  good  baritones, 
and  excellent  basses.  A  trombone  with  no  less  than  seven 
bells  will  also  be  found  in  his  collection.  The  advantage 
which  this  instrument  has  to  offer  in  compensation  for  its 
cumbrous  character  is  that  each  tube  contains  its  own  group 
of  notes,  and  that  natural  tones  can  be  obtained  where,  in 
other  instruments,  the  use  of  the  piston  would  be  necessi¬ 
tated.  M.  Sax  exhibits  a  trumpet  with  six  pistons,  which 
may  be  commended.  I  should  here  observe,  however,  that 
there  is  not  one  pistoned  trumpet  in  the  Exhibition  which  I 
can  honestly  say  I  like*  No  doubt  they  are  cleverly  made 
instruments.  The  player  can  run  up  and  down  scales,  and 
achieve  all  manner  of  results  which,  with  the  old-fashioned 
instrument  would  be  impossible ;  but  these  facilities  are 
acquired  at  the  expense  of  the  silvery  brilliancy  which  is  the 
true  tone  of  this  instrument,  and  which  I  have  never  yet 
found  in  a  pistoned  trumpet.  The  same  remark,  though  to 
my  thinking  in  a  lesser  degree,  will  apply  to  the  French 
horns.  With  regard  to  horns,  I  think  that  the  best  instru¬ 
ments  of  this  class  have  been  sent  by  M,  Besson ;  they  are 
round  in  tone  and  true  in  intonation.  His  cornets  are  very 
good ;  and  he  has  some  double-slide  trombones,  on  a  new 
model,  which  are  excellent.  The  instruments  of  low  register 
m.  Besson’s  standing  in  the  name  of  Besson  are  perhaps  not  so  good  as 
brass  in-  those  of  other  exhibitors ;  but  the  collection  is  more  than 
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creditable,  and  I  think  that  nearly  all  the  instruments  con-  qMb,clatl 
tributed  by  the  firm  may  be  characterized  as  being  easy  to  Instbu- 
blow,  and  as  possessing  a  smooth,  if  not  always  brilliant, 
quality  of  tone. 

MM.  Lecomte,  Labbaye,  Martin,  and  Millereau  (of 
Paris),  with  M.  Roth  (of  Strasburg),  and  M.  Mahillon  (of 
Brussels),  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  general  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  brass  instruments  of  all  classes  which  they  have 
forwarded. 

M.  Antoine  Courtois  has  turned  out  some  altogether  first-  m.  Courtois5 
rate  instruments ;  I  think  that  the  cornets  standing  in  his  JSments. 
name  are  the  best  in  the  Exhibition.  I  may  draw  special 
attention  to  a  B  flat  baritone,  which,  for  roundness  of  tone 
and  truth  of  intonation,  is  as  good  as  any  instrument  of  the 
class  I  ever  heard.  M.  Courtois  has  adopted  an  invention 
for  the  cornet,  patented  by  M.  Legendre,  whereby  the  key 
of  the  instrument  is  transposed  from  A  to  B  fiat  with  perfect 
ease,  at  the  same  time  that  the  piston  slide  is  adjusted  to  the 
proper  position. 

I  now  come  to  M.  Gautrot,  the  specimens  of  whose  work-  M.  Gautrot. 
manship  deserve  great  attention.  He  is  the  inventor  of  the  Hisequito- 
system  known  as  the  equitonic  system,  by  which  a  true  in-  nic  sy3  em' 
tonation  in  the  lower  notes  of  the  instruments  is  obtained. 

I  regard  this  invention  as  one  of  the  most  important  improve- 
ments  which  has  been  made  in  modern  days  in  connexion 
with  brass  instruments,  inasmuch  as  a  perfect  intonation  in 
the  lowest  register  has,  until  M.  Gautrot  invented  his  system, 
been  found  well  nigh  impossible.  I  will  endeavour  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  principle  of  this  invention  in  a  few  words,  and  will 
take  as  an  illustration  a  bass  saxhorn  in  B  flat  and  F.  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  instrument  is  furnished  with  three 
pistons,  in  the  usual  position,  and  two  others  at  the  side, 
worked  with  the  left  hand,  which  we  will  number  1  to  5, 
and  with  three  columns  of  air.  The  fourth  piston  being 
pressed  down  opens  the  second  column  of  air  in  connexion 
with  the  first  three  pistons,  and  lowers  the  notes  one  fourth. 

The  fifth  piston  opens  the  third  column  of  air,  lowers  the 
instrument  by  a  major  third,  and  the  other  notes  produced 
by  the  three  first  pistons  by  a  minor  sixth.  The  three  first 
pistons  are  always  tuned  according  to  the  ordinary  system, 
so  that  the  player  unused  to  the  equitonic  system  can  treat 
the  instrument  as  though  he  were  playing  the  ordinary  four- 
cylinder  bass,  until  he  has  mastered  such  difference  of  finger¬ 
ing  as  the  new  system  demands.  It  is  evident,  in  addition 
to  the  advantages  which  this  system  offers  in  the  matter  of 
intonation,  that  an  accession  to  the  compass  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  obtained.  M.  Gautrot's  specimens  are,  in  many 
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cases,  of  very  great  excellence  and  of  unusual  cheapness. 
It  must  be  understood  that  the  last-mentioned  quality  does 
not  attach  to  the  equitonic  system,  which  entails  some  addi¬ 
tional  expense  on  the  cost  of  the  ordinary  instrument.  M. 
Gautrot  also  exhibits  some  instruments  styled  Sarrusophones, 
which  in  form  resemble  clarinets  and  bassoons.  They  are 
made  in  metal,  and  are  blown  through  a  double  reed  ;  their 
registers  range  from  the  soprano  in  E  flat  to  the  contrabass 
in  B  flat,  and  the  last-named  instrument  will  give  the  octave 
below  the  double  Aflat;  in  fact,  the  32-ft.  pipe  of  the  organ. 
The  sarrusophone  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  wooden 
clarinets  and  bassoons  in  brass  bands  ;  and,  inasmuch  as  its 
carrying  power  is  much  superior  to  that  of  the  instruments 
now  in  use,  I  conceive  that  its  employment  would  clearly  be 
advantageous. 

Mr.  Distin,  of  London,  has  sent  some  splendid  specimens 
of  his  well-known  workmanship.  The  instruments  he  ex¬ 
hibits  are  all  entitled  to  commendation  ;  but  I  think  that,  as 
a  rule,  those  of  low  register  are  most  deserving  of  attention. 
His  baritones,  basses,  and  contrabasses  are  in  the  highest 
degree  admirable.  I  may  observe  that  he  has  adopted  M. 
Gautrot's  equitonic  system.  Mr.  Distin  has  sent  two  capital 
bugles,  clear  toned  and  not  shrill.  He  has  also  sent  some 
good  cornets.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  I  should  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  application  of  a  separate  double  valve  for  the 
purpose  of  letting  the  water  out  of  the  instrument.  This 
improvement  is  invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  Distin. 

The  United  States  are  represented  by  Messrs.  Schreiber 
and  Metzroth,  both  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Wright,  of 
Boston.  I  cannot  say  that  I  greatly  fancy  the  instruments 
they  have  sent. 

In  the  Austrian  section  we  shall  find  the  names  of  Messrs. 
Bock,  of  Neu-Lechenfeld  ;  Cerveny,  of  Koniggratz;  Tom- 
schik,  of  Briinn,  in  Moravia ;  and  Ziegler,  and  Lausmann, 
of  Vienna.  The  trumpets,  bugles,  horns,  &c.,  are  of  average 
merit ;  but  the  trombones,  baritones,  bombardons,  &c.,  are, 
in  some  cases,  of  unusual  excellence.  I  think  that  the  best 
results  have  been  obtained  by  M.  Cerveny. 

Spain  is  represented  by  M.  Auger,  of  Barcelona. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  I  have 
spoken  in  laudatory  terms  of  some  of  the  instruments  a 
pistons  which  I  have  passed  in  review;  nor  could  I  do  other¬ 
wise,  for,  viewed  as  evidences  of  musical  mechanism,  the 
specimens  sent  to  the  Exhibition  are  well  deserving  of  praise. 
Still  I  cannot  but  regard  as  a  serious  evil  the  introduction 
of  pistoned  instruments  into  the  orchestra,  whether  it  be  for 
the  concert-room  or  the  theatre.  It  is  true  that  in  their 
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employment  the  artist  will  find  that  the  difficulties  which  he 
has  had  to  contend  against  in  dealing  with  an  imperfect  in¬ 
strument,  are  partially  if  not  wholly  removed,  whilst  to  the 
composer  will  be  afforded  a  latitude  which  he  could  never 
have  enjoyed  in  writing  for  the  old-fashioned  instruments. 

These  tempting  facilities  are,  however,  acquired  at  a 
ruinous  cost ;  no  less  a  one,  indeed,  than  the  loss  of  that 
well-defined  colour  in  the  tone  of  brass  instruments  which  is 
so  dearly  prized  by  the  composer.  Each  one  of  these  pis- 
toned  instruments,  taken  singly,  may  pass  muster,  but  I  feel 
satisfied  that  when  many  of  them  are  heard  at  once,  and  in 
conjunction  with  a  stringed  band,  such  slender  individuality 
as  each  may  possess  will  be  lost,  and  the  effect  obtained  will 
be  that  of  a  family  of  brass,  bearing  signs  of  their  common 
descent,  and  resembling  each  other  in  all  things  save  the 
register  in  which  they  are  being  played. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  on  this  first-rate  collection  of 
brass  instruments,  I  may  mention  that  I  have  been  given  to 
understand  that  the  jury  have  thought  it  right  to  award  the 
first  prize  to  M.  Adolphe  Sax.  It  will  be  judged  from  what 
I  have  written  that  I  think  it  no  easy  matter  to  decide  be¬ 
tween  the  merits  of  firms  who,  in  their  respective  lines,  have 
exhibited  objects  of  the  first  excellence.  MM.  Gautrot, 
Courtois,  Besson,  and  Distin  are  all  entitled  to  the  highest 
commendation. 


Percussion. 

Amongst  the  drums  we  shall  find  some  capital  kettle¬ 
drums  made  by  Martin,  of  Paris,  one  of  which,  with  nine 
screws  for  tuning,  is  quite  excellent.  M.  Gautrot  sends  a 
drum  which  can  be  tuned  with  one  screw.  It  is  made  of 
brass  instead  of  copper,  and,  having  regard  to  its  price  (viz., 
250f.)  and  its  admirable  sonority,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  it  deserves  the  greatest  praise.  An  exceedingly  hand¬ 
some  pair  of  drums  will  be  found  in  the  Italian  section, 
which  have  been  sent  by  Giuseppe  Galleotti,  of  Cremona. 
M.  Gregoire,  of  Paris,  has  sent  a  capital  little  side-drum, 
called  the  tarole. 

I  find  that  I  have  made  no  mention  of  concertinas,  as  I 
have  not  known  where  to  class  them  ;  perhaps  I  should  have 
spoken  of  them  after  the  harmoniums.  The  only  concer¬ 
tinas  in  the  Exhibition  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  English 
section.  They  are  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lachenal,  of  London, 
and,  constructed  as  they  are  on  the  model  of  Wheatstone’s 
instruments,  they  may  be  pronounced  excellent.  They  are, 
moreover,  admirably  got  up  in  point  of  external  appearance. 
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I  shall  now  draw  attention  to  certain  instruments  which, 
as  they  do  not  form  part  of  the  legitimate  catalogue,  so 
to  speak,  of  musical  instruments,  have  not  as  yet  been 
alluded  to. 

In  the  Baden  section  are  to  be  seen  some  musical  boxes  on 
an  enormous  scale,  styled  orchestrions.  The  Germans  have 
always  been  held  to  be  pre-eminently  successful  in  this 
branch  of  musical  manufacture,  and  I  should  fancy  that  such 
ingenuity  and  elaborate  musical  mechanism  has  rarely  been 
seen  as  in  these  instruments.  The  chief  exhibitors  are  Herr 
Kelsen,  Herr  W elte,  of  Noehrenbach,  and  Herr  Zaehringer, 
of  Furtwangen,  and  their  orchestrions  are,  beyond  doubt, 
great  curiosities. 

Attention  may  be  drawn  to  an  instrument  composed 
entirely  of  tuning-forks,  which  is  exhibited  by  M.  Mustel, 
and  will  be  found  close  by  his  harmoniums.  M.  Mustel  does 
not  pretend  that  this  instrument  has  as  yet  any  musical  signi¬ 
ficance  ;  he  designs  it  as  an  experiment  only,  and,  viewed  in 
this  light,  it  must  be  owned  that  a  sound  more  bright  and 
silvery  than  that  which  proceeds  from  these  tuning-forks 
could  scarcely  be  conceived. 

In  Turkey,  Morocco,  Tunis,  &c.,  will  be  found  musical 
instruments  which  possess  interest  other  than  that  derived 
from  musical  excellence  only  ;  in  fact,  as  artistic  results  they 
may  not  be  ranked  high.  They  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
instruments  of  the  flute  and  oboe  class,  of  lutes,  mandolines, 
drums,  and  cymbals.  I  am  surprised  to  find  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  the  violin  species,  by  which  I  mean  a  stringed 
instrument  sounded  by  means  of  a  bow.  I  must  not  forget 
to  bear  tribute  to  the  merits  of  some  cymbals,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  section  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  ;  they  are  in 
the  highest  degree  brilliant,  and  possess  the  true  metallic 
ring  which  is  not  always  heard  in  cymbals.  Without  enter¬ 
ing  into  details  regarding  the  dates  and  history  of  these 
various  instruments,  there  is  not  much  to  be  told  that  would 
possess  any  general  interest ;  I  will  merely  say,  therefore, 
that  the  collection,  viewed  as  a  curiosity,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  value. 


Before  concluding  this  report,  I  should  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  respecting  some  of  the  specimens  of  music-printing 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Exhibition.  Amongst  the 
English  exhibitors  we  find  the  names  of  Messrs.  Ewer, 
Chappell,  Augener,  Cramer,  Boosey,  Novello,  and  others. 
I  consider  that  the  first  four,  in  the  order  I  have  named,  have 
produced  the  best  results.  In  France  we  shall  see  contribu- 
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tions  from  Gerard  and  Co.,  Escudier,  Lemoine,  Brandus,  me.  Clay 
Ilengel,  Maho,  Colombier,  &c.  Gerard  has  brought  out  0NiSeij-AL 
“  Solomon,”  ce  Israel/'  and  other  works  by  Handel ;  the  M^s- 
editions  are  well  got  up  and  the  printing  is  clear  and  good. 

M.  Escudier  is  the  exclusive  publisher  of  nearly  all  Verdi’s 
operak,  whilst  M.  Brandus  has  the  monopoly  of  Meyerbeer’s 
works  ;  the  engraving  of  both  publishers  seems  to  me  of  about 
the  same  average  value.  The  best  music-printing  in  the 
French  section  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  contributed  by  M. 

Lemoine.  He  has  brought  out  some  sonatas  of  Beethoven, 
gravee  sur  zinc  et  imprimee  en  taille  douce ;  these  specimens 
are  admirable. 

In  Spain  we  shall  find  the  name  of  M.  Bomero,  of  Madrid, 
whose  printing  deserves  high  commendation  ;  it  is  excellent. 

M.  Eslava,  also  of  Madrid,  has  sent  some  good  music¬ 
engraving,  but  by  no  means  so  good  as  that  furnished  by  M. 

Romero. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  of  musical  publishers,  however, 
must  indubitably  be  placed  the  names  of  Messrs.  Breitkopf 
and  Hartel,  of  Leipsic.  This  firm  have  long  enjoyed  the 
highest  reputation,  and  no  one  can  see  the  editions  of 
Beethoven,  Bach's  “  Passions  Musik,”  and  other  specimens 
which  they  exhibit  without  admiring  the  bold,  free  type,  and 
general  excellence  of  their  work. 

I  have  now,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  passed  in  review  the  Conclusion, 
different  musical  objects  which  appear  to  me  to  claim  atten¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  my  endeavour  to  judge  the  merits  of  the 
different  exhibitors  by  one  general  standard  of  excellence 
rather  than  by  a  system  of  absolute  comparison — a  system, 
by-the-w ay,  which  for  our  purpose  would  have  been  not  only 
invidious  but  unsatisfactory.  As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of 
my  remarks,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  purely  novel  inven¬ 
tions  can  be  frequently  forthcoming  in  the  present  day ;  but 
the  collection  of  musical  instruments  in  the  Exhibition  must 
be  pronounced  to  be  of  the  highest  interest,  whilst  there  is 
much — very  much  in  it  of  superlative  excellence. 
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Report  on  Medical  and  Surgical  Instruments  and  sirj.f. 
Apparatus. — (Class  11.) — By  Sir  J.  F.  Olliffe,  M.D.  °memcalN 

AND 

Surgical 
Instru¬ 
ments,  &c. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  compress  into  a  limited  space  a 
description  of  the  various  objects  relating  to  the  medical 
sciences,  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  the  Universal 
Exhibition. 

In  the  present  notice  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief 
sketch  of  these  objects,  reserving  for  a  subsequent  and 
lengthened  report  observations  and  descriptions  we  have  not 
room  for  on  this  occasion. 

Our  present  aim  is  to  enable  the  English  medical  and 
scientific  visitor  to  take  a  complete  though  rapid  view  of  the 
articles  comprised  in  Class  11.  We  propose  to  conduct  him 
through  each  country  in  its  turn,  and  to  call  his  attention  to 
the  various  articles  in  the  following  order:  — 

1,  Surgical  instruments,  properly  so  called  ;  2,  hydropathic 
and  hydrothermal  apparatus  ;  3,  trusses,  bandages,  artificial 
limbs  ;  4,  artificial  teeth,  instruments  for  dental  operations, 
including  prothesis ;  5,  pathological  specimens  in  wax ;  G, 
instruments  in  india-rubber  and  vulcanite  ;  7,  artificial  eyes  ; 

8,  medical  stationery,  typography,  and  engravings  ;  9,  sy¬ 
ringes,  feeding-bottles,  &c. ;  10,  miscellaneous,  such  as  fur¬ 
niture,  chairs,  beds,  gymnastic  apparatus,  &c. 

To  facilitate  the  complete  view  of  the  exhibits  of  Class  11, 
we  must  explain  that  all  the  articles  in  this  class  which  are 
inside  the  building  are  placed  in  Gallery  2,  called  “  Galerie 
K  des  Arts  Liberaux.” 

On  entering  by  the  Porte  de  la  Bourdonnaye,  and  begin¬ 
ning  with  France,  we  shall  view  in  succession  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  following  countries  : — -Holland,  Belgium,  Prussia, 

Baden,  Wurtemburg,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Portugal,  Den¬ 
mark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  Italy,  the  States  of  the 
Church,  Turkey,  Egypt,  the  United  States,  Brazil,  and 
lastly,  England. 

On  turning  to  the  left,  from  the  Rue  de  France  into  the  France. 
Galerie  des  Arts  Liberaux,  we  find  on  each  side  the  French 
courts  of  Class  11.  In  the  court  on  the  left  are  the  cases 
of  Messrs.  Wickham,  Robert  and  Collin,  Luer,  Capron,  and 
others. 

Messrs.  Mathieu’s  collection  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  Surgical 
remarkable  in  the  Exhibition  ;  their  various  instruments,  the  mstrument** 
perfect  workmanship,  and  the  excellence  of  their  materials 
having  attracted  universal  approbation.  We  regret  we  can™ 
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not  devote  more  than  a  simple  mention  to  many  of  these,  but 

ULLIEEE  ON  _  .  1  J  t  n 

medical  we  beg  to  direct  particular  attention  to  the  ingenious  modm- 
Surgtical  cations  of  Leroy  d’Etiolle’s  instruments  for  extracting  foreign 
meS&’c.  bodies  from  the  cavity  of  the  bladder  (fig.  1),  by  which  they 


LEROY  D’ETOILLE’S  INSTRUMENT  FOR  EXTRACTING  FROM  THE  BLADDER. 


are  seized  and  brought  into  the  axis  of  the  instrument  itself, 
and  thus  removed  without  difficulty ;  to  an  instrument  for 
ecrasement  lineaire,  as  practised  by  Chassaignac,  and, 
following  his  example,  by  most  modern  surgeons  ;  to  Nela- 
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ton’s  brisepierre,  various  pessaries,  Sims’s  instruments  for 
vesico-vaginal  fistula,  and  uterine  operations ;  to  an  apparatus 
for  the  transfusion  of  blood  ;  to  Follin’s  eye  douche  (fig.  2)  ; 


follin’s  eye  douche. 

to  a  small  ecraseur  for  polypi  in  the  larynx  ;  to  a  polypotome 
for  the  same  usage  (fig.  3),  very  ingenious ;  also,  to  an  intra- 


POLYPOTOME  FOR  CUTTING  AWAY  AN  EXCRESCENCE  IN  THE  LARYNX. 

uterine  speculum;  to  a  hydrofere,  for  acu-puncture ;  to 
another  hydrofere,  for  the  pulverisation  of  liquids ;  to  an 
amygdalotome  scissors  for  extirpation  of  the  tonsils  with 
one  hand ;  to  Labordette’s  laryngean  speculum,  by  which  a 
complete  view  of  the  interior  of  the  larynx  may  be  obtained 
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qSirj. (fig*  4)  ;  to  a  great  variety  of  splints  in  wood,  metal,  and 


wire ;  to  surgical  instruments  for  continued  extension,  and 
to  the  artificial  limbs,  &c.  M.  Mathieu’s  collection  obtained 
the  grand  prix  dhonneur. 

The  case  of  Messrs.  Robert  and  Collin,  successors  to 
M.  Charriere,  contains  an  infinite  variety  of  surgical  instru¬ 
ments,  of  the  same  description  as  those  of  M.  Mathieu,  and 
nowise  inferior.  Amongst  them  may  be  instanced  a  very 
beautiful  case  of  ophthalmic  instruments,  various  specula,  a 
great  variety  of  corsets,  and  other  appliances  for  correcting 
deformities ;  apparatus  for  the  reduction  of  luxations,  for 
club-foot,  &c. 

M.  Charriere  is  the  inventor  of  articulated  blades,  that 
is,  a  system  of  blades  adapted  to  a  common  handle,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  diminish  the  price  and  to  reduce  the 
bulk  of  the  cases.  In  the  illustration  of  M.  Charriere’s 
instrument  cases  several  of  these  articulated  blades  may  be 
seen  (fig.  5). 

A  gold  medal  was  awarded  by  the  jury  to  Messrs.  Robert 
and  Collin. 

M.  Luer’s  case  contains  a  remarkable  collection  of  instru¬ 
ments  ;  those  for  lithotrity  attracted  the  special  attention  of 
the  jury.  Amongst  others  we  may  mention  apparatus  for 
phymosis,  tracheotomy,  cephalotribes,  and  many  others. 
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2.  Fig.  5 charriere’s  articulated  blades,  which  may  all  be 


FITTED  TO  ONE  HANDLE. 
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The  cases  of  Messrs.  Capron,  Gueride,  Vitry,  and  Grand-  sir  j.  f. 
collet  should  be  visited,  as  well  as  the  very  remarkable  in-  medical1* 
struments  for  veterinary  surgery  exhibited  by  M.  Mericaut.  subScai 

In  the  hydropathic  and  hydrothermal  department,  M.  M^ST™'C 
Charles's  apparatus  merited  the  highest  commendation  of  — - 

the  jury,  as  being  conspicuous  for  their  workmanship,  their  JShic'and 
extreme  variety,  and  their  utility.  His  douches — circular,  dermal  ap- 
horizontal,  and  vertical — may  be  seen  in  full  play  in  the  paratus. 
park,  near  the  Porte  de  l’Ecole  Militaire,  and  will  well 
repay  a  visit.  A  gold  medal  was  awarded  by  the  jury  to 
M.  Charles. 

Dr.  Lefebvre  exhibits  an  ingenious  apparatus  for  adminis¬ 
tering  vapour  baths  to  patients  without  moistening  their 
bedding. 

Mr.  Wickham  exhibits  a  collection  of  bandages,  trusses.  Bandages, 
and  orthopoedic  apparatus,  all  of  which  received  favourable 
notice  from  the  jury ;  and  in  the  same  rank  may  be  placed 
Messrs.  Fichot,  Bdchard,  Charbonnier,  and  Biondetti.  M. 

Flamet’s  elastic  tissues  occupy  a  prominent  place.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  manufacturers  of  such  tissues  in  F ranee. 

We  next  come  to  consider  dental  surgery,  including  the  Dental  sur- 
manufacture  of  teeth  and  dental  operations.  In  the  maim-  &eiy' 
facture  of  teeth  the  French  are  entirely  deficient,  scarcely 
affording  a  specimen  worthy  of  mention,  the  palm  being  com¬ 
pletely  carried  away  in  this  branch  by  the  English  and 
Americans,  of  whom  more  hereafter.  One  example,  however, 
exhibited  in  the  French  department  stands  out  conspicuous, 
and  deserves  particular  mention.  It  is  the  case  of  M.  Pre- 
terre,  a  surgeon-dentist  of  eminence  in  Paris,  who,  though 
living  in  France  and  exhibiting  as  a  Frenchman,  is,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  an  American  by  birth,  and  received  his  professional 
education  in  that  country. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  in  this  short  space  to  do 
justice  to  his  really  great  performances  in  dental  surgery  and 
in  prothetic  operations  for  the  correction  of  deformities, 
whether  congenital  or  acquired.  His  extensive  vitrine  dis¬ 
plays  the  results  obtained  by  him  in  cases  of  cleft  palate, 
hare-lip,  restoration  of  maxillary  bones,  &c.,  on  casts  of 
patients,  addressed  to  him  by  the  most  eminent  surgeons  of 
the  day,  snch  as  Nelaton,  Velpeau,  and  others.  A  gold  medal 
was  awarded  to  M.  Preterre. 

Dr.  Crane's  porcelain  teeth  deserve  to  be  noticed. 

Pathology. — Amongst  the  pathological  specimens  in  wax,  Pathological 
the  magnificent  collection  of  Vasseur  will  well  repay  an  specimens* 
examination.  He  has  imitated  nature  to  the  utmost  per¬ 
fection.  The  diseases  of  the  skin  were  taken  principally 
from  the  Hopital  St.  Louis.  This  vitrine ,  on  account  of  the 
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nature  of  the  objects  delineated,  is  concealed  by  a  curtain, 
and  is  situated  in  the  same  court  as  Charles’s  hydropathic 
apparatus.  M.  Vasseur  has  obtained  a  gold  medal. 

Amongst  the  instruments  of  india-rubber  and  vulcanite, 
the  collection  of  M.  Galante  occupies  the  very  first  place. 
He  has  applied  india-rubber  to  every  branch  of  surgery 
Catheters  of  all  sorts,  inhalers,  acoustic  apparatus,  crutch 
cushions,  the  “  insufflateurs  ”  (small  instruments  for  blowing 
powder  into  cavities,  particularly  the  throat  and  vagina), 
excel  in  his  collection.  To  him  belongs  the  merit  of  intro¬ 
ducing  into  France  the  water  bed,  the  invention  of  which  is 
due  to  Dr.  Arnott,  and  which,  although  exhibited  by  that 
gentleman  in  Paris,  in  1855,  remained  almost  unknown  in 
France  up  to  a  very  recent  period.  M.  Galante  obtained  a 
gold  medal. 

There  are  also  many  other  interesting  articles  in  caout¬ 
chouc  to  be  observed  in  the  French  department,  as  well 
among  the  general  collections  of  surgical  instruments  as 
among  the  special  ones.  Of  the  latter  I  cannot  pass  un¬ 
noticed  the  vitrines  of  Messrs.  Leplanquais  and  Galibert. 
These  two  last  are  remarkable  for  the  extreme  lowness  of 
their  prices. 

The  collections  of  artificial  eyes,  by  Messrs.  Boissonneau, 
father  and  son,  Pilon,  and  others,  are  extremely  interesting. 
Though  the  celebrated  optician  M.  Nachet  has  met  with  due 
reward  in  another  class,  his  opthalmoscope  and  other  instru¬ 
ments  constructed  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Emile  Javal 
came  under  the  notice  of  the  jury  of  Class  11,  and  was 
inspected  by  them  with  much  interest. 

Medical  stationery.— In  this  department  M.  Bailliere 
holds  the  first  place.  We  would  recommend  the  visitor  to 
inspect  principally  his  anatomical  figures,  printed  in  colours  ; 
his  u  Archives  de  Medecine  Photographique,”  by  Lebert,  a 
magnificent  work,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  as  are 
also  those  of  Chevreuil,  Moquin,  Tandon,  and  Rezd; 
N.  Victor  Masson’s  typography  and  engraving  are  also  very 
superior.  M.  Asselin  has  likewise  obtained  the  approbation 
of  the  jury,  especially  for  specimens  of  cloth  binding  of 
extraordinary  cheapness,  and  for  his  colourrd  typography. 

Syringes,  Artificial  Nipples,  Feeding-bottles,  &c. — In  this 
department  we  would  call  special  attention  to  the  really  rich 
collections  of  Messrs.  Darbo  and  Thiers. 

Miscellaneous. — M.  Sax  displays  an  ingenious  apparatus 
for  disseminating  the  odour  of  tar  in  apartments,  and  thus 
sparing  the  patients  the  effort,  sometimes  so  fatiguing,  of  forced 
inhalation.  Under  this  head  may  be  included  the  hoemo- 
spasic  apparatus  of  Junod,  and  the  electric  brush  of  Bru, 
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which  has  been  employed  of  late  with  much  advantage  in  sir  j.  f 
rheumatism  and  neuralgia,  especially  by  Professor  Tardieu,  medical* 
at  Lariboisikre  and  the  Hotel  Dieu.  Surgical 

The  gymnastic  apparatus  of  Messrs.  Burlot  and  Vian 
deserves  special  notice,  as  combining  in  a  very  small  space  — * 

all  that  is  necessary  for  performing  every  species  of  gym¬ 
nastic  exercise ;  but  the  price  is  too  high  to  permit  of  its 
general  use,  at  least  in  private  houses. 

Continuing  along  the  same  gallery  we  enter  Holland,  Holland, 
where,  we  regret  to  say,  we  recognize  nothing  particularly 
worthy  of  notice. 

In  Belgium,  the  next  in  order,  we  find  the  exhibitor  Belgium. 
Genotte  with  a  very  creditable  collection  of  eyes  and  teeth, 

Laurys  with  elastic  tissues,  and  Van  den  Heude,  whose 
surgical  instruments  are  tolerable. 

We  next  arrive  at  Prussia.  Heim,  of  Berlin,  is  dis-  Prussia, 
tinguished  for  his  exhibition  of  surgical  instruments, 
bandages,  and  orthopoedic  apparatus.  He  has  also  a  very 
complete  case  of  surgical  instruments.  Goldschmidt,  of 
Berlin,  exhibits  the  same  class  of  articles.  Butter’s  exhi¬ 
bition  of  surgical  instruments  is  interesting. 

In  Austria,  Leiter,  of  Vienna,  has  a  very  remarkable  Austria, 
case  of  surgical  instruments  and  bandages,  a  galvano-caustic 
apparatus,  and  instruments  for  vesico-vaginal  fistula.  Mang, 
of  Prague,  exhibits  surgical  instruments.  Beiss,  apparatus 
for  baths. 

Switzerland,  the  next  in  order,  shows  little  deserving  the  Switzerland, 
notice  of  the  medical  visitor. 

In  Spain,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  exhibition  of  Spain. 
Chevalier’s  surgical  instruments,  and  to  a  remarkable 
gymnastic  apparatus  exhibited  by  Count  Aguilera  de 
Villalobos.  Pi  y  Masanes,  of  Barcelona,  shows  curious 
results  in  cuir  rigide ,  or  hardened  leather.  M.  Clausolles 
has  a  well-furnished  case  containing  instruments,  electro- 
therapic  apparatus,  and  artificial  limbs. 

The  only  object  in  the  Portuguese  department  that  Portugal, 
seemed  worthy  of  note  by  the  jury  was  a  flexible  sound, 
by  Andrade. 

In  Denmark,  Camille  Nyrop  occupies  a  very  important  Denmark, 
position.  He  exhibits  a  fine  collection  of  surgical  instru¬ 
ments  and  orthoposdic  apparatus. 

The  jury  noticed,  with  much  pleasure,  in  Sweden,  Sweden. 
Mr.  Stifle’s  exhibition  of  surgical  instruments,  which  are 
of  excellent  workmanship  and  of  the  very  best  materials. 

Mr.  Stifle  was  recompensed  in  France  in  1855,  and  in 
England  in  1862.  Amongst  the  instruments  in  his  case 
we  may  mention  an  amygdalotome,  a  graduated  saw  for 
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Olmer/ok  post-mortem  examinations,  several  surgical  appliances,  an 
m®dical  ambulance  of  the  low  price  of  500  £,  and  artificial  limbs. 
Surgical  Prince  Oscar  of  Sweden  exhibits  a  very  complete  gym- 
MENTsf&'c.  nastic  apparatus,  constructed  on  Ling’s  principles.  It 
combines  the  advantages  of  cheapness  and  very  great 
solidity. 

Norway  In  Norway,  Gallus  exhibits  surgical  instruments.  His 
lancets  are  of  excellent  manufacture. 

Russia.  In  the  [Russian  Court,  the  exhibition  of  the  Minister  of 

War  deserves  special  mention.  Most  of  the  instruments 
are  made  from  French  models ;  amongst  them  may  be 
cited  very  complete  cases  of  instruments  for  laryngoscopy, 
tracheotomy,  ophthalmology,  and  obstetrics,  and  several 
vulcanite  surgical  instruments.  We  must  also  mention  the 
india-rubber  fabrications  of  the  Russo- American  Company, 
among  which  are  some  medical  and  surgical  instruments  of 
rare  perfection.  M.  Schimanousky,  of  Kiev,  exhibits  a 
respectable  case  of  surgical  instruments  and  artificial  limbs. 
Italy.  We  next  come  to  Italy.  In  the  Italian  exhibition  the 

Brothers  Lollini,  of  Bologna,  occupy  deservedly  the  foremost 
position.  Their  instruments  are  manufactured  of  Sheffield 
steel,  and  are  most  remarkable:  they  employ  130  workmen. 
Amongst  the  instruments  exhibited  we  may  point  out 
several,  of  the  invention  of  Professor  Fabrizzi,  for  the 
operation  of  lithotomy,  a  cephalotribe  forceps,  a  quadri- 
valvular  speculum,  instruments  for  tracheotomy,  ophthal¬ 
mology,  a  pelvimetre  by  Beluzzi,  and  many  others.  This 
case  is  well  worth  inspection.  Messieurs  Lollini  obtained  a 
gold  medal. 

In  the  States  of  the  Church  we  only  find  one  ex¬ 
hibitor. 

Turkey.  The  Turkish  exhibition  is  not  very  remarkable.  We 

cannot,  however,  avoid  noticing,  in  passing,  the  cases  of 
Fayk  Bey.  Those  of  Kadi  Effendi,  of  Cairo,  in  Egypt, 
are  some  of  them  interesting  from  the  fact  of  his  exhibiting 
steel  instruments  used  by  the  Arabs  and  negroes. 

Tunis  confines  itself  to  the  production  of  lancets  of  no 
prominent  qualities. 

We  next  reach  the  United  States  of  America. 

We  regret  that  want  of  space  precludes  our  mentioning, 
according  to  its  deserts,  the  very  remarkable  exhibition  of  the 
United  States.  We  cannot,  however,  pass  without  observa- 
Surgicai  in-  tion  the  surgical  instruments  exhibited  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Barnes, 
Surgeon-in-chief  of  the  American  army,  fabricated  principally 
by  Tieman.  His  plans  and  models  of  hospitals  and  ambu¬ 
lances,  to  which  we  shall  again  allude  in  the  description  of 
the  International  Exhibition,  are  well  'worthy  of  observation. 
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In  the  dental  department  the  exhibition  of  Mr.  S.  S.  White, 
of  Philadelphia,  stands  conspicuous  for  his  artificial  teeth, 
which  are  used  by  most  of  the  operative  dentists  in  America, 
and  by  several  in  Europe.  The  teeth  manufactured  by  Mr. 
White,  and  those  of  Mr.  Ash,  in  London  (of  whom  more 
presently),  have  almost  entirely  superseded  the  use  of  natural 
teeth  in  dental  operations.  Mr.  White  obtained  a  gold  medal. 
Messrs.  Johnson  and  Lund,  of  Philadelphia,  were  highly 
approved  by  the  jury  for  their  artificial  teeth.  Allen  exhi¬ 
bits  the  same  fabrication,  and  an  apparatus  for  preventing 
the  cheeks  from  falling  in  in  thin  persons.  Bates,  for  his 
apparatus  for  the  cure  of  stammering,  and  Messrs.  Selfo, 
Marks,  Weston,  and  Lincoln,  all  exhibiting  artificial  limbs, 
are  severally  worthy  of  commendation.  Mr.  Taylor  shows  a 
gymnastic  apparatus. 

Of  the  contributions  from  Brazil,  the  surgical  instruments 
exhibited  by  M.  Blanchard,  a  Frenchman  and  a  pupil  of  M. 
Charriere,  deserve  a  special  notice  for  their  variety  and  the 
excellence  of  their  manufacture. 

We  now  reach  the  English  department.  The  space  de¬ 
voted  to  the  eleventh  class  is  but  small,  and  the  deficiency  of 
England  in  the  exhibition  of  surgical  instruments  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  several  of  our  great  names  in  that  line — Weiss, 
Simpson,  Matthews,  Arnott,  and  Hooper — not  appearing  in 
the  catalogue  of  1867.  Whence  this  absence?  One  excep¬ 
tion  exists — that  of  Messrs.  Evans  and  Stevens,  who  show  in 
the  English  war  department  a  beautiful  collection  of  surgical 
instruments. 

Hein's  collection  of  instruments  for  aural  surgery  is  the 
best  of  all  those  in  the  exhibition.  His  ear-trumpets,  gra¬ 
duated  according  to  the  degree  of  deafness,  are  very  complete, 
and  the  devices  resorted  to  to  render  the  instruments  all 
but  invisible  are  ingenious.  In  the  midst  of  his  case  is  a 
large  acoustic  chair,  of  excellent  workmanship,  which  is 
worthy  of  observation.  Mr.  Hein’s  case  also  contains  an  ex¬ 
tremely  good  and  varied  collection  of  stethoscopes.  Mrs. 
Hein's  belts,  bendages,  corsets,  and  laced  stockings  are  all  of 
excellent  workmanship  and  tissues. 

Mr.  Salt’s  bandages,  abdominal  belts,  and  trusses  are  of 
superior  manufacture. 

Longdon's  laced  stockings  hold  rank  with  the  best  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  sort. 

Messrs.  Ash  and  Sons,  of  London,  to  whom  we  have  before 
alluded  in  describing  the  American  exhibition,  occupy  a  most 
conspicuous  and  creditable  position  in  the  Exhibition  of  1867. 
The  manufacture  of  artificial  teeth  has  made  very  great  pro¬ 
gress  within  the  last  few  years,  and  it  is  but  just  to  say  that 
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Messrs.  Ash  have  much  contributed  to  this  progress.  Their 
teeth  are  now  used  by  most  of  the  eminent  dentists  in  Europe, 
and  by  many  in  America  ;  and  their  imitations  of  the  various 
hues  and  colours  of  the  natural  teeth  are  perfect.  They  also 
exhibit  instruments  of  dental  surgery  of  the  most  varied 
description  and  of  perfect  execution.  Their  case  will  richly 
repay  an  examination.  Messrs.  Ash  and  Sons  have  obtained 
a  gold  medal.  Mr.  Lemale  also  exhibits  a  collection  of  arti¬ 
ficial  teeth. 

Twinberrow’s  injection  apparatus,  feeding-bottles,  &c.,  are 
very  remarkable. 

Dr.  Roth’s  gymnastic  apparatus,  accompanied  by  an 
illustrated  work,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  jury,  as 
did  also  an  excellent  model  for  an  ambulance  hospital,  with 
kitchen  and  cooking  apparatus,  by  the  same  exhibitor. 

Mr.  Marsden  has  a  great  variety  of  respirators,  some  of 
which  are  very  cheap.  He  also  exhibits  shades  for  the  eyes. 

Mr.  Masters  exhibits  a  collection  of  artificial  limbs  made 
of  wood,  of  great  perfection,  and  combining  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  requisite  properties  of  solidity,  lightness,  and 
great  facility  of  movement. 

Messrs.  Savory  and  Moore’s  medicine  chests  are  of  ex¬ 
cellent  manufacture,  and  are  most  ingeniously  contrived. 

International  Exhibition  of  Military  Ambulances 
and  Hospitals,  and  Apparatus  of  all  kinds 

DESTINED  FOR  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  WOUNDED. 

We  now  leave  the  great  building  and  proceed  to  the  park, 
where  we  visit  the  exhibition  of  the  various  sanitary  com¬ 
mittees  of  Europe  and  America,  to  the  examination  of  which 
the  jury  devoted  several  days.  It  would  require  volumes  to 
describe  minutely  this  collection,  unique  in  its  nature  and 
unparalleled  in  previous  exhibitions,  and  which  in  itself 
would  almost  form  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  san¬ 
guinary  wars  which  have  occurred  of  late  years  in  the  two 
hemispheres.  The  compartments  in  which  these  objects  are 
exhibited  are  distinguished  by  a  red  cross  on  the  doors 
of  each.  We  shall  begin  with  France,  passing  over  with 
regret  the  exhibition  of  the  Ministry  of  War,  which  was 
not  examined  by  the  jury,  not  having  been  completed  at 
the  time  of  their  visits. 

According  to  the  system  usefully  adopted  by  Dr.  Gauvin, 
we  shall  divide  this  exhibition  into  four  sections,  as  follow  : — 

1,  Consisting  of  books,  engravings,  photographs,  models, 
and  plans ;  2,  alimentary  products  and  medicinal  prepara¬ 
tions  ;  3,  hospital  furniture  and  ambulances ;  4,  instruments 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  orthopoedic  apparatus. 
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In  the  first  section  we  find  a  considerable  number  of 
works  by  Dr.  Gaze.  Dr.  Chenu,  M.  Louis  Cazenave,  the 
Comte  de  Beaufort,  M.  Achard,  M.  Burin-Dubuisson,  and 
others. 

In  the  English  department,  a  work  entitled,  “  America 
“  and  her  Army,”  by  Kobert  Mackenzie,  and  various  works 
on  military  hospitals  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  Baden,  and 
Belgium ;  and  a  complete  library  of  information  on 
America,  including  the  works  of  Belloc  ;  the  “  History  of 
“  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  the  United  States,”  by  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Evans ;  Dr.  Hammond’s  “  Military  and  Sur- 
(e  gical  Essays  together  with  vast  collections  of  photo¬ 
graphic  views  of  the  localities  which  formed  the  theatre 
of  war. 

The  second  section  is  furnished  almost  exclusively  by  the 
United  States  of  America,  all  the  specimens  having  been 
supplied  by  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Evans.  Here  we  see  extract 
of  meat,  preserves,  spirits,  preserved  milk,  oysters,  lime 
juice,  dried  vegetables  of  all  sorts,  fish,  fruit,  syrups,  tea, 
coffee,  rice,  &c.  Several  of  these  articles  were  tested  by  the 
jury,  and  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation. 

The  third  section  is  represented  in  France  by  M.  Noeth, 
who  exhibits  a  mechanical  bed  of  ingenious  contrivance ; 
by  the  Comte  de  Br^da,  who  displays  various  articles  fur¬ 
nished  by  M.  Arrault,  viz.,  medicine  chests,  surgical- 
instrument  cases,  articulated  splints,  havresacks,  knapsacks, 
beds,  brancards,  lint, — in  short,  everything  necessary  for 
assistance  to  the  wounded ;  by  Dr.  Dauvin,  who  exhibits  a 
pack-saddle,  saddle-bags,  and  a  litter;  by  Captain  Gogent, 
who  shows  complete  horse  trappings  capable  of  being  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  bed,  and  containing  apparatus  for  dressing  60 
patients. 

Messrs.  Charriere  and  Mathieu,  in  Paris,  have  largely 
contributed  to  the  ambulance  department,  in  the  way  of 
litters,  saddle-bags,  and  surgical  instruments  of  every  kind. 
M.  Laforge,  of  Lyons,  supplies  dried  and  compressed  vege¬ 
tables.  There  are  other  objects  too  numerous  to  mention, 
but  which  the  visitor  will  observe  with  interest. 

In  Italy  the  collection  of  Locati,  of  Turin,  displaying 
ambulance  carriages,  cacolets,  and  litters ;  the  Association 
Italienne  de  Secours  aux  Blesses,  showing  instruments  by 
M.  Barbieri  (Milanese  committee),  and  the  exhibition  of  the 
same  association,  Florence  committee,  are  worthy  of  remark. 

We  have  also,  in  Italy,  Messrs.  Barbieri  and  Dalluciano, 
of  Naples,  and  others,  who  exhibit  litters  more  or  less 
ingenious;  and  Oldenburgh,  Mecklenburgh,  Wiirtemberg, 
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Switzerland,  Spain,  and  Portugal  have  each  contributed  to 
the  same  department. 

Prussia  deserves  special  mention.  Amongst  the  collections 
of  this  country  is  a  large  tent  for  16  inmates.  This  tent  is 
pitched  in  the  park.  In  it  are  placed  some  smaller  ones ; 
and  it  contains,  besides  litters  of  various  sorts,  some  of  which 
are  very  ingenious,  arm-chairs,  brancards,  and  cheap  bed¬ 
steads.  In  this  tent  is  the  King’s  ambulance  carriage. 

Prussia  also  shows  operating  tables,  Langenberck’s  arm 
and  leg  baths  and  irrigators,  and  great  varieties  of  lint,  air- 
cushions,  and  bandages.  There  is  also  a  curious  invention  of 
parchment-paper  bags  for  cooling  liquids  by  evaporation. 

In  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  is  the  collection  of  Fischer, 
the  justly  eminent  surgical-instrument  maker  of  Heidelberg. 
He  exhibits  steam  apparatus  for  hospitals,  litters,  and  opera¬ 
tion  tables.  Among  his  articles  is  the  Garibaldi  chair,  very 
cleverly  contrived,  which,  by  an  ingenious  mechanism,  may  be 
transformed  into  a  couch  or  bed,  and  admits  of  the  patient 
taking  various  postures.  It  is  handsomely  covered,  and  the 
price  seemed  very  reasonable.  Fischer  has  already  been 
mentioned  as  exhibiting  surgical  instruments  of  excellent 
quality. 

In  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse  the  mechanical  bed  of 
Neuter  attracted  attention ;  Dick  and  Kirschter  exhibit  a 
spring  carriage  litter,  cheap  and  solid. 

The  collection  made  by  the  sanitary  committee  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  by  far  the  most  complete  and 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  Exhibition.  No  detail,  however 
trivial  it  may  appear,  has  been  omitted  of  a  nature  to  succour 
the  wounded  and  to  alleviate  their  sufferings,  and  no  expense 
spared  to  promote  their  comforts.  At  the  same  time  the 
utmost  attention  has  been,  where  it  was  possible,  bestowed 
on  economy,  and  some  articles  of  wonderful  cheapness  are 
exhibited  in  this  extraordinary  collection. 

The  elementary  products  in  the  American  department  have 
already  been  alluded  to.  W e  must  call  attention  to  a  plan, 
in  relief,  of  the  hospital  at  Philadelphia,  consisting  of  several 
pavilions,  each  containing  60  beds.  The  jury  were  struck 
with  admiration  by  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  ventilating 
process,  which  has  been  applied  all  through  the  hospital, 
and  in  the  construction  of  the  water-closets.  These  latter 
are  perfectly  inodorous,  and,  strange  to  say,  there  is  no  water 
used.  The  air  is  continually  renewed  from  without  by  means 
of  a  stove,  which  heats  the  internal  air,  thus  forming  a 
vacuum,  into  which  the  external  air  rushes  with  much  force 
and  dries  the  fecal  matter,  which  is  emptied  every  day. 
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In  the  centre  of  the  American  building  is  a  complete  and 
rich  model  of  a  steam  ambulance  carriage,  containing  60  beds,  Medical 
and  furnished  with  every  requisite,  such  as  surgical  instru-  surgical 
ments,  surgeon’s  room,  operating  tables,  &c.  There  are  also  Ments?&c. 
several  ambulance  waggons,  litters,  and  cacolets,  and  some  — 
excellent  elastic  bedsteads,  which  are  very  solid  and  well- 
made,  and  cost  only  7f.  each.  The  surgical  instruments  are 
chiefly  of  Tieman’s  manufacture.  We  must  also  direct  the 
visitor  to  inspect  the  army  medicine-chests,  soidiers’  kits, 
stoves,  coffee-making  apparatus,  portable  kitchens,  fracture- 
beds,  bandages  of  all  sorts,  and  ambulance  carriages,  of 
which  there  is  a  great  variety.  It  would  be  unjust  not  to 
state  that  the  greatest  credit  and  praise  are  due  to  Dr.  Thomas 
W.  Evans  for  having  brought  together,  at  very  considerable 
expense,  this  admirable  collection,  and  thus  made  European 
surgeons  acquainted  with  many  details  of  which  they  had 
been  previously  ignorant.  Dr.  Evans  has  been  most  ably 
seconded  in  its  formation  by  Dr.  Crane,  a  distinguished 
and  intelligent  young  army  surgeon  of  the  United  States, 
who  is  generally  to  be  found  on  the  premises,  and  is  at  all 
times  ready  to  afford  information  to  inquiring  visitors.  The 
Americans  also  display  a  number  of  tents  ;  among  them  is 
the  umbrella  tent,  which  can  be  folded  up  into  an  incredibly 
small  space. 

In  the  American  department  there  is  also  an  apparatus  for 
the  production  of  the  nitrous  oxide  gas,  which  is  now  very 
generally  adopted  as  an  anaesthetic  in  the  United  States. 

Messrs.  Savory  and  Moore  have  remarkable  specimems  of 
ambulance  panniers  and  medicine  chests. 

In  England,  Mr.  Thomas  Dixon  exhibits  an  elegant  and  England, 
ingenious  litter,  called  the  “  Nightingale  Cradle,”  and  Mr. 

Bedford  has,  in  the  English  War  Department,  a  model  of  a 
stretcher. 

The  importance  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Sanitary  Com¬ 
missions  is  such  that  it  has  attracted  the  peculiar  attention, 
not  only  of  the  public,  but  also  of  the  French,  English,  and 
other  Governments,  who  have  sent  special  commissions  to 
examine  and  to  report  thereon. 

A  collective  gold  medal  has  been  awarded  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  by  the  jury  of  Class  11. 
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Report  on  Philosophical  Instruments  and  Appara-  me.  weld 
tus  for  Teaching  Science. — (Class  12.) — By  C.  R.  SOPHICAL 
Weld,  Esq.  M“c. 


Although  not  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
majority  of  visitors  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  instruments  and  apparatus  for  teaching  science  take  high 
rank  among  the  vast  variety  of  objects  amassed  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars.  For  it  is  by  means  of  instruments  like  these  that 
nature  has  revealed  many  of  her  most  important  secrets  to 
man.  Viewed  in  this  light,  an  examination  of  the  philo¬ 
sophical  instruments  in  this  remarkable  Exhibition  cannot 
fail  to  be  deeply  interesting  and  at  the  same  time  instructive. 

Without  the  means  of  instituting  experiments,  often  value  of 
necessarily  of  an  extremely  delicate  nature,  theories  cannot  SaiiSu-" 
be  made  to  rest  on  the  broad  and  substantial  basis  of  facts,  ments- 
and  no  surer  means  can  be  taken  to  accomplish  this  than  to 
bring  before  the  philosopher  a  collection  of  instruments 
emanating  from  scientific  workshops  in  various  countries, 
thus  enabling  him  to  draw  valuable  information  from  the 
physical  labour  of  others,  which  will,  when  applied  to  arts 
and  manufactures,  contribute  to  the  advantage  of  mankind 
generally.  As  the  successful  scientific  speculations  of  the 
last  three  centuries  have  been  the  natural  sequel  to  the  art- 
energies  of  the  preceding  ages,  so  must  the  newest  scientific 
speculations  of  our  contemporaries  and  their  successors,  in 
order  to  be  successful,  be  the  result  and  consequence  of 
powers  as  yet  often  appearing  in  the  undeveloped  form  of 
art  alone  which  exist  among  us  at  the  present  day.  Thus  a 
great  exhibition  of  the  works  of  material  art  should  carry 
with  it  its  scientific  moral,  and  the  opportunities  of  survey¬ 
ing  a  vast  practical  art-world,  and  of  appreciating  the  pro¬ 
bable  results  of  its  sway,  may  well  be  deemed  too  valuable  to 
be  allowed  to  be  let  slip  for  the  purposes  of  that  scientific 
study  and  speculation  which  naturally  arise  from  such 
opportunities. 

Philosophical  instruments,  processes  depending  on  their 
use,  models,  &c.  are  represented  in  the  Paris  International 
Exhibition  by  490  exhibitors.  The  countries  of  these  ex¬ 
hibitors  testify  how  philosophical  science  is  extending  over 
our  globe.  The  following  table  will  enable  a  comparison  to 
be  instituted  between  the  exhibitors  of  philosophical  instru- 
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me-Weld  ments  at  the  last  London  International  Exhibition  and  those 

sophical  exhibiting  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  this  year : — 

Instru- 


MENTS,  &C.  - - 

Number  of  - 

exhibitors  of 

1862. 

1867. 

- - - 

1862. 

1867. 

cal  instru¬ 
ments  in  Algeria 

3 

Norway 

3 

7 

1862  ana  Austria 

18W-  Baden 

21 

20 

Papal  States  - 

1 

6 

1 

4 

Portugal 

1 

3 

Bavaria 

3 

17 

Prussia 

20 

24 

Belgium 

8 

7 

Russia 

5 

18 

Brazil 

2 

3 

Siam  - 

— 

1 

Canada 

— 

5 

Spain 

— 

5 

Denmark 

4 

1 

Sweden 

12 

13 

Egypt 

— 

10 

Switzerland  - 

9 

14 

France 

62 

112 

Tunis 

— 

1 

Hanover 

2 

— 

Turkey 

— 

60 

Hesse 

2 

3 

United  Kingdom 

162 

29 

Holland 

10 

9 

United  States 

1 

15 

Italy 

19 

91 

Uruguay 

— 

1 

Liou-Kiou 

— 

1 

Wirtemberg  - 

3 

4 

Natal 

Nova  Scotia  - 

— 

2 

1 

351 

490 

It  appears  by  the  foregoing  table  that  the  total  number  of 
exhibitors  in  the  department  of  philosophical  instruments  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867  exceeds  those  who  exhibited 
in  the  London  International  Exhibition  of  1862  by  139. 
We  also  find  exhibitors  in  this  class  from  Siam,  Tunis, 
Liou-Kiou,  Brazil ;  not,  it  is  true,  placing  before  us  any  very 
remarkable  instruments  or  scientific  models  or  drawings, 
but,  still,  objects  which  testify  that  the  torch  of  science  has 
been  lighted  in  far  distant  countries,  and  a  spirit  of  philo¬ 
sophical  investigation  awakened. 

It  will  be  also  seen  by  the  foregoing  table  that  the  great 
increase  in  the  aggregate  number  of  exhibitors  in  the  present 
Exhibition  is  sustained  in  the  class  of  philosophical  instru¬ 
ments  ;  and  the  fact  is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  United  Kingdom  is  represented  by  only  29 
exhibitors,  whereas  it  sent  162  to  our  International  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  1862. 

The  space  at  our  disposal  will  only  enable  us  to  note  the 
most  important  objects  exhibited. 

Astronomical  Instruments. 

Astronomi-  The  transcendent  achievements  of  astronomical  science 
ments.tru"  are  due  'm  a  grea^  measure  to  the  excellence  and  precision 
of  astronomical  instruments.  For  although  the  observation 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  has  always  been  a  favourite  pursuit 
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of  philosophers,  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  that  great  exactitude  was  attained  in  the  principle 
and  practice  of  observation.  At  that  period  telescopes  of 
far  higher  power  than  had  hitherto  been  used  were  brought 
to  bear  on  the  heavens ;  and  they  were  provided  with  deli¬ 
cate  micrometers,  for  making  micrometric  measurements. 
But,  remarkable  as  were  these  instruments,  compared  with 
those  used  by  preceding  astronomers,  they  appear  insigni¬ 
ficant  by  the  side  of  those  constructed  during  late  years  for 
national  observatories. 

The  great  risk,  however,  attending  the  carriage  of  philo¬ 
sophical  instruments,  and  especially  large  equatorials,  will 
always  cause  countries  to  be  inefficiently  represented  in  this 
depai*tment  at  international  exhibitions.  Thus,  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  like  its  London  predecessor  of  1862,  fails  to 
illustrate  the  high  perfection  to  which  the  great  makers  of 
astronomical  instruments  have  attained.  Many  of  the  most 
eminent  makers,  and  especially  the  English,  do  not  exhibit ; 
and  there  is  only  one  reflecting  telescope  in  the  Exhibition. 
This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  great  attention  has  lately 
been  paid  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  eminent  men  of 
science  to  the  improvement  of  the  latter  instrument,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  reference  to  the  construction  of  a  powerful 
reflector  which  it  is  proposed  to  set  up  at  Melbourne  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  the  astronomical  phenomena  of  that 
hemisphere. 

The  Royal  Observatory  at  Greemvich  and  those  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Berlin,  and  Paris,  have  been  largely  supplied  with  important, 
and  in  many  cases  novel,  instruments  of  great  power ;  while 
the  munificence  and  enterprise  of  private  individuals — such 
as  Lord  Rosse,  Mr.  Nasmyth,  and  Mr.  De  la  Rue — are 
continually  evoking  new  efforts  of  mechanical  skill,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  astronomical  science.  It  would,  how¬ 
ever,  be  unreasonable  to  expect  to  find  many  large  astro¬ 
nomical  instruments  at  an  exhibition.  They  are  always 
made  to  order,  and,  when  finished,  are  forwarded  to  the 
observatories  or  other  establishments  for  which  they  are 
required.  An  exception  might  have  been  made  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  astronomical  and  geodesical  instruments  of  the 
highest  excellence,  constructed  under  the  direction  of  Colonel 
Strange,  by  Troughton  and  Simms  and  T.  Cooke  and  Sons, 
for  the  use  of  the  great  trigonometrical  survey  of  India  for 
the  determination  respectively  of  longitude  and  latitude. 
These  instruments,  consisting  of  a  great  theodolite,  zenith 
sectors,  5-ft.  transit  instruments,  vertical  circles,  galvanic 
chronographs,  and  astronomical  clocks,  are  not  only  remark- 
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able  for  their  great  mechanical  excellence,  but  also  for 
various  ingenious  mechanical  modifications  and  arrangements 
designed  by  Colonel  Strange.  The  5-ft.  transit  instrument 
has  a  very  powerful  telescope  of  5  in.  clear  aperture  (a  very 
large  diameter  in  proportion  to  its  focal  length).  The  axis 
is  of  aluminium  bronze,  cast  in  one  piece,  hollow,  and  turned 
both  inside  and  out.  All  the  instruments  combine  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner  maximum  power  with  minimum 
weight — always  highly  desirable ;  and  are,  in  all  respects, 
by  far  the  best  of  their  kind  that  have  been  made.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  an  application 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  for  permission  to  exhibit 
them  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  was  unsuccessful.  They 
would  have  excited  great  admiration  and  reflected  high 
credit  on  Colonel  Strange  and  their  makers. 

One  of  the  principal  features  in  connection  with  astro¬ 
nomical  instruments  is  the  change  that  has  taken  place  during 
recent  years  in  their  construction.  Formerly,  and  the  re¬ 
mark  applies  to  philosophical  instruments  generally,  there 
was  a  tendency  to  make  them  extremely  heavy.  The  result 
was,  undoubtedly,  solidity,  but  this  was  attained  at  the 
expense  of  great  unwieldiness.  There  is  a  very  old  micro¬ 
scope  exhibited  among  archaeological  objects  in  the  French 
department  of  the  Exhibition  which  aptly  illustrates  the 
case  in  point.  It  is  very  large,  very  heavy  and  cum¬ 
brous,  and  yet  of  such  low  power  that  a  modern  microscope 
of  less  than  one  quarter  its  weight  is  far  more  easy  of  ad¬ 
justment,  besides  being  at  the  same  time  much  more  power¬ 
ful.  Mechanical  skill  has  effected  a  great  revolution  in  the 
metal  work  of  instruments.  All  superfluous  adjustments 
are  rejected,  and  the  greatest  possible  solidity  is  given  to 
those  retained.  Lightness  with  great  strength  is  attained 
by  the  use  of  aluminium  bronze,  which  is  now  used  in  the 
construction  of  astronomical  instruments,  and  would  be 
more  extensively  employed  if  a  method  of  obtaining  sound 
castings  with  certainty  could  be  discovered.  It  is  but  little 
affected  by  ordinary  chemical  agents,  and  possesses  a  strength, 
both  tensile  and  transverse,  exceeding  that  of  wrought  iron. 

The  largest  equatorial  exhibited  is  that  constructed  by 
Brunner  Brothers,  of  Paris  (89).  The  object-glass  of  this 
fine  instrument  is  8*4  in.  in  diameter,  and  it  is  provided  with 
a  very  accurate  clock  movement,  constructed  on  principles 
calculated  to  afford  perfect  regularity  of  motion  without 
tremor.  The  general  appearance  of  this  instrument  is 
elegant,  while  the  workmanship  throughout  is  of  the  highest 
excellence.  It  has  been  constructed,  by  order  of  the  Viceroy 
of  Egypt,  for  the  observatory  of  Boulik,  near  Cairo. 
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P.G.  Bardon  exhibits,  in  the  French  department,  a  large 
telescope  (49),  with  altazimuth  mounting  and  a  9*2  in. 
object  glass ;  but  the  general  construction  of  this  instrument 
is  by  no  means  of  a  first-rate  description. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer,  United  Kingdom  (9),  exhibits  a  6-ft. 
equatorial,  with  5-in.  object-glass,  embracing  all  the  most 
recent  improvements.  The  principal  feature  in  this  admi¬ 
rably  constructed  instrument  is  that  the  same  clock  motion 
moves  two  circles,  one  of  which  shows  sidereal  time,  while 
the  other  moves  the  telescope.  The  form  of  pedestal  and 
position  of  the  clock  are  such  that  the  clock  weight  descends 
in  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  instrument,  thus  increasing 
the  steadiness  of  the  telescope. 

M.  Evrard,  France  (92),  exhibits  a  large  astronomical 
telescope,  with  a  9’2  in.  object-glass  and  a  horizontal  and 
vertical  motion ;  but,  apart  from  the  size  of  the  object-glass, 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  this  instrument. 

Secretan,  France  (90),  exhibits  a  small  reflecting  telescope, 
equatorially  mounted,  carrying  a  Foucault’s  silvered  glass 
speculum  of  9*4  in.  diameter.  The  construction  of  this  in¬ 
strument  is  admirable,  and  well  deserves  the  closest  exami¬ 
nation.  Although  the  mirror,  compared  to  the  large  6  ft. 
and  4  ft.  speculas  of  Lord  Fosse  is  very  small,  the  brilliancy 
and  perfection  of  its  surface  gives  this  telescope  very  high 
power.  The  speculum  consists  of  a  polished  surface  of  glass, 
on  which  a  very  thin  coating  of  silver  is  deposited,  by  the 
process  of  decomposing  the  ammonia-nitrate  solution  of  silver 
by  dilute  tartaric  acid.  This  mirror  has  been  found,  by 
various  trials,  to  possess  considerable  advantages  over  those 
made  with  speculum  metal,  which  are  very  liable  to  injurious 
flexion  by  their  own  weight.  It  also  reflects  a  greater  amount 
of  light  than  mirrors  made  of  speculum  metal,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  92  to  65.  The  great  brilliancy  and  perfection  of 
M.  Foucault’s  mirrors  will  be  best  appreciated  by  examining 
those  exhibited  near  Secretan’s  telescope. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  record  that  the  result  of  a 
trial  by  the  jurors  of  the  refracting  astronomical  telescopes 
is  to  place  Mr.  Dallmeyer  at  the  head  of  the  list.  The 
performance,  power,  and  definition  of  his  equatorial  surpasses 
that  of  the  other  astronomical  telescopes.  Secretan's  re¬ 
flector  was  found  to  be  equal  in  power  to  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s 
refractor.  The  next  in  order  were  Brunner  Brothers,  Evrard, 
and  Bardou.  The  glass  of  which  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  object- 
glass  is  constructed  was  made  by  Messrs.  Chance,  of  Bir¬ 
mingham;  the  glass  of  the  object-glasses  of  the  Paris 
instruments  by  Mr.  C.  Feil,  of  that  city,  who  exhibits  (76) 
several  extremely  fine  specimens  of  optical  glass.  There 
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are  some  good  altazimuth  and  transit  instruments  exhibited 
in  the  French  department.  Those  shown  by  M.  Balbreck 
and  Brunner  Brothers  (85  and  89)  are  particularly  worthy 
of  notice.  The  altazimuth  instruments  exhibited  by  the 
latter  are  applicable  either  to  astronomical  or  geodesical 
purposes,  both  circles  being  read  off  by  means  of  micrometer 
microscopes.  The  workmanship  of  these  instruments  is 
admirable,  the  conditions  of  rigidity  with  lightness  having 
been  attained  in  the  most  successful  manner.  F.  A.  Bigaud, 
France  (94),  exhibits  a  portable  transit  circle  for  determining 
both  latitude  and  longitude.  It  is  provided  with  a  compen¬ 
sating  micrometer,  and  is  in  all  respects  an  admirably-con¬ 
structed  instrument.  A  duplicate  of  this  fine  transit  circle 
is  exhibited  by  Secretan  (90),  both  instruments  having  been 
made  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Villarceau,  of  the 
Paris  Observatory.  T.  Ertel  and  Son,  Bavaria  (7),  also 
exhibit  a  good  meridian  circle. 

Telescopes. 

The  display  of  mounted  and  hand  telescopes  for  amateur 
astronomers  and  for  military,  naval,  and  travelling  purposes 
is  very  large.  T.  Boss,  United  Kingdom  (22)  exhibits 
several  telescopes  of  excellent  definition — one  for  astrono¬ 
mical  purposes,  is  mounted  on  a  stand  of  very  ingenious  con¬ 
struction,  with  extremely  convenient  horizontal  and  vertical 
motion.  T.  Boss  and  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  United  Kingdom 
(22,  9),  have  been  very  successful  in  producing  hand  tele¬ 
scopes  of  a  superior  description.  They  exhibit  instruments 
the  focal  lengths  of  which  are  only  from  nine  to  ten  times 
the  diameter  of  their  clear  aperture.  The  performance 
of  these  instruments  is  most  excellent.  B.  and  J.  Beck, 
United  Kingdom  (3),  exhibit  a  new  binocular  telescope, 
with  which  some  very  interesting  features  connected  with 
binocular  vision  can  be  observed.  Bardou,  France  (49), 
exhibits  a  great  variety  of  telescopes  and  binocular  opera 
glasses,  some  of  which  are  mounted  in  aluminium.  M.  Bardou 
possesses  the  means  of  soldering  this  metal,  which  enables 
him  to  use  it  extensively  for  large  hand  telescopes.  The  low 
price  of  Mr.  Bardou’s  small  telescopes  and  opera  glasses,  of 
which  he  supplies  great  quantities  to  England,  is  very  re¬ 
markable  when  considered  in  connexion  with  their  excellent 
workmanship  and  good  definition.  A.  Paillard,  France  (74), 
exhibits  various  opera  glasses  which,  by  an  ingenious  contri¬ 
vance,  can  be  changed  for  use  in  the  country,  marine  pur¬ 
poses,  or  for  the  theatre.  F.  V.  Teigne,  France  (18); 
Bieaer,  France  (60);  Lebrun,  France  (77);  Steinhil,  and 
Merz,  Bavaria  (5  and  6),  also  exhibit  good  telescopes,  with 
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in  some  instances,  new  contrivances  for  mounting.  The 
opera  glasses  and  lenses  for  telescopes  and  photographic 
cameras  exhibited  by  Voigtlander  and  Son,  Austria  (18),  are 
excellent,  and  fully  sustain  the  well-known  reputation  of  this 
highly  eminent  firm. 

In  connexion  with  astronomical  telescopes,  an  observing 
chair,  exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  Tyer,  United  Kingdom  (28), 
may  be  noticed  for  its  ingenious  and,  at  the  same  time,  simple 
construction. 


Surveying  Instruments. 

The  show  of  these  important  instruments  in  the  Paris 
Exhibition  is  greatly  superior  to  that  in  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1862;  for,  though  not  presenting  any  great 
novelty  of  construction,  their  workmanship  is  better,  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  they  display  greater  perfection  and  a 
much  higher  finish.  This  is  especially  remarkable  with  re¬ 
spect  to  a  theodolite,  constructed  by  J.  Brauer,  Bussia  (16), 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Jacobi,  of  St.  Petersburg. 
This  instrument,  which  was  tested  by  the  jurors,  was  found 
to  be  wonderfully  accurate,  and  to  answer  all  its  requirements 
admirably.  F.  Drier  and  Co.,  France  (25),  exhibit  several 

I  beautiful  surveying  instruments,  many  of  which  were  used 
in  the  survey  of  Paris.  They  highly  merit  the  closest  ex¬ 
amination.  The  levelling  instruments  shown  by  Gravet- 
Tavernier,  and  Hi  gaud,  France  (23  and  94),  are  excellent. 
The  latter  exhibits  a  theodolite  made  of  platinum.  The  in¬ 
struments  of  this  description  exhibited  by  J.  Kern,  Switzer¬ 
land  (10),  have  long  enjoyed  high  reputation.  Several  will 
be  found  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  remarkable  for  their  precision 
and  very  moderate  price.  The  principal  novelty  they  dis¬ 
play  is  in  their  mechanical  arrangements,  though  in  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  jurors  rigidity  has  been  somewhat 
sacrificed  in  the  endeavour  to  obtain  lightness.  The  esta¬ 
blishment  of  M.  Kern  at  Aarau,  employs  120  workmen  in  the 
manufacture  of  surveying  and  mathematical  instruments, 
large  quantities  of  which  are  exported  to  England.  The 
theodolites  exhibited  by  Pistor  and  Martins,  of  Berlin, 
Prussia  (6),  are  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence,  and  are 
remarkable  for  a  very  ingenious  apparatus  for  reversing  the 
telescope  in  its  bearings.  The  Societe  pour  la  Construction 
d’lnstruments  de  Physique  de  Geneve,  Switzerland  (12), 
also  exhibit  good  surveying  instruments,  very  remarkable 
for  their  moderate  price.  The  Industrial  Institution  of 
Lisbon,  Portugal  (2),  exhibits  well-constructed  theodolites, 
showing  a  great  advance  in  excellence  of  workmanship  over 
those  exhibited  by  the  same  institution  in  1862.  Cavaliere 
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Rossi,  of  Rome,  well  known  for  his  admirable  survey  of  the 
Catacombs  under  that  city,  exhibits  a  stenographic  and  ortho¬ 
graphic  machine,  which  has  been  used  with  great  success  in 
this  subterranean  survey.  “  The  machine  is  carried  in  the 
“  hand.  A  long  micrometer  screw  has  a  pulley  at  one  end ; 
“  over  this  pulley  is  wound  an  endless  cord  of  definite  length, 
“  as,  say,  one  yard.  The  operator,  placing  himself  close  to  the 

wall  to  be  surveyed,  measures  off  yard  by  yard  with  his 
(C  cord.  The  act  of  doing  so  turns  the  screw  at  each  yard,  a 
“  definite  quantity,  of  which  the  proportion  to  the  yard  is 
Cf  known.  The  screw  moves  a  tracer  over  a  piece  of  paper 
“  fixed  horizontally  on  the  machine.  The  tracer  has  two 
“  points,  which  can  be  separated  by  a  quantity  representing 
<e  the  width  of  the  path  or  gallery  being  surveyed.  The  vertical 
“  section  is  obtained  by  analogous  means,  a  light  being  carried 
“  in  advance  of  the  observer,  on  which  to  direct  a  pair  of 
“  sights,  the  inclination  of  which  determines  the  position  of 
“  another  tracer  on  a  second  piece  of  paper  attached  to  the 
**.  machine.”  Such  an  instrument  cannot,  of  course,  give  very 
accurate  results ;  but  with  it  Cavaliere  Rossi  has  made  a 
very  interesting  survey  of  the  Catacombs. 

H.  Schaeffer,  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  (2),  exhibits  several 
good  theodolites  and  levels.  The  workmanship  of  these 
instruments  is  of  a  superior  order,  and  reflects  great  credit 
on  the  establishment  from  which  it  emanates.  Becker  and 
Buddingh,  Holland  (7),  also  exhibit  some  well-constructed 
levels  of  good  quality. 

Under  the  head  of  surveying  instruments  may  be  included 
planimeters  and  telemeters,  several  varieties  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  French  department  of  philosophical  instruments. 
Planimeters,  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  more  used  on 
the  Continent  than  in  our  country,  are  constructed  for 
ascertaining,  without  entering  into  trigonometrical  calcula¬ 
tions,  the  area  embraced  within  any  given  outline  traced  on 
a  plane  surface.  “  The  instrument  acts  on  the  principle  of 
“  mechanical  integration — ’that  is,  the  summing  up  the 
cc  small  areas  into  which  any  given  figure  may  be  supposed 
6(  to  be  divided  by  an  indefinite  number  of  equidistant  lines, 
<f  either  parallel  to  each  other  or  on  passing  through  the 
<c  same  point,  the  former  indicating  in  geometrical  language 

rectangular  and  the  latter  polar  co-ordinates.  It  will  be 
6e  easily  understood  that,  if  motion  can  be  communicated  to 
“  a  rotating  wheel  which  is  jointly  proportional  to  the 
“  number  of  successive  lengths  of  the  elementary  portions 
“  into  which  the  surface  is  supposed  to  be  divided,  the 
“  aggregate  motion  of  the  wheel  multiplied  by  some  known 
fC  constant  will  represent  the  superficial  area  to  be  deter- 
ff  mined, ' 
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Telemeters,  or,  as  the  name  implies,  distance  measurers, 
consist  of  two  telescopes  placed  at  the  ends  of  a  short  base, 
composed  of  two  concentric  tubes  containing  reflecting 
prisms,  by  which  the  object  is  bisected  horizontally  and  the 
images  of  the  upper  and  lower  halves  brought  before  the 
eyes  of  the  observer,  A  coincidence  can  be  obtained  by 
moving  one  of  the  prisms  attached  to  a  long  graduated  arm, 
the  reading  of  which  gives,  by  reference  to  a  table,  the 
required  distance  of  the  object.  Specimens  of  both  these 
instruments  are  exhibited  by  Gravet-Tavernier  and  I.  Le- 
febvre,  France  (23  and  42). 

Sextants. 

A  very  fine  display  is  made  of  these  instruments,  particu¬ 
larly  by  Paris  makers.  Several  exhibit  important  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  original  sextant,  especially  in  the  introduction  of 
artificial  horizons  for  use  on  shore,  or  at  sea  when  the  sea- 
line  is  hazy.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  eminent  English 
makers  of  these  instruments  have  not  exhibited,  for  at  the 
Exhibition  of  1862  their  sextants  and  quadrants  were 
remarkable  for  excellence  of  construction  and  moderate 
price. 

A  sextant,  with  attached  spirit-level  horizon,  exhibited  by 
j  G.  Davidson,  United  States  (8),  is  worthy  of  examination. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  good  plane  and  parallel  glasses 
at  a  moderate  price  for  sextants  has  hitherto  been  very  great, 
i  and  there  exist  but  few  artists  capable  of  supplying  with 
certainty  and  in  perfection  these  important  objects.  The 
glass  made  by  C.  Feil,  France  (76),  for  sextants  is  by  far  the 
best  in  the  Exhibition.  Mr.  Putters,  of  London,  has 
devoted  himself  for  many  years  to  the  manufacture  of  glasses 
for  sextants,  which  are  of  the  highest  quality  ;  but  he,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  does  not  exhibit  on  the  present  occasion. 

I 

Mathematical  Drawing  Instruments. 

The  show  of  mathematical  instruments  in  the  Paris 
Exhibition  leaves  scarcely  anything  to  be  desired.  They 
•  combine,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  great  accuracy  and 
high  finish,  with,  in  many  instances,  economical  manu- 
|||  facture. 

Elliott,  Brothers,  United  Kingdom  (13),  who  have  lono* 
been  celebrated  for  their  mathematical  instruments,  exhibit 
I  an  extensive  and  most  beautiful  collection.  Their  construc- 
tion  and  high  finish  cannot  be  surpassed.  Gravet-Tavernier, 
France  (23),  and  J.  Kern,  Switzerland  (10),  also  exhibit 
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excellent  instruments  of  this  description.  The  latter  are 
remarkable  for  their  very  moderate  price. 

Darling,  Brown,  and  Sharpe,  United  States  (11),  show 
an  admirable  series  of  steel  measures  of  length,  steel  caliper- 
tubes,  Vernier  calipers,  universal  squares,  centre  gauges, 
bevel  protractors,  and  specimens  of  the  American  wire  gauge. 
The  accuracy  of  their  steel  straight  edges  is  very  great,  and 
the  general  construction  of  their  instruments  is  excellent. 
The  divisions  on  the  scales  are  effected  by  machines  and  are 
extremely  clear  and  accurate.  These  articles  are  manufac¬ 
tured  on  a  large  scale  for  the  engineering  establishments  in 
the  United  States,  and  also  for  the  English  market. 

The  mathematical  instruments  exhibited  by  J.  Boyer, 
France  (69),  are  extremely  good;  one  for  drawing  parallel 
lines  by  the  action  of  a  spring  is  very  ingenious.  Raff 
Brothers,  Bavaria  (9),  exhibit  a  very  complete  collection  of 
mathematical  instruments,  displaying  excellent  workmanship. 
Their  cost  is  extremely  moderate,  considering  their  very 
superior  quality.  A  magazine  case  containing  a  beam  com¬ 
pass,  a  proportional  compass,  six  pairs  of  compasses  of  various 
lands,  several  excellent  drawing-pens,  graduated  rulers, 
sectors,  and  protractors,  all  in  electrum  metal,  is  priced 
31  18,9. 

C.  Biefler,  Bavaria  (10),  also  exhibits  good  and  moderate- 
priced  instruments. 

Dividing  Engines. 

Several  of  these  instruments  may  be  seen  in  the  present 
Exhibition.  Among  the  best  are  those  of  L.  Perreaux, 
France  (31),  who  exhibits  circular  and  straight  line  dividing- 
engines  of  various  sizes,  and,  as  far  as  they  could  be  tested, 
of  very  great  accuracy.  C.  A.  Guillemot,  France  (40),  also 
shows  a  dividing-engine  of  a  novel  construction,  provided 
with  an  arrangement  by  means  of  which  a  curve  exhibiting 
its  own  error  can  be  described.  The  above  makers  also 
display  some  very  delicate  cathetometers,  by  which  the 
distance  between  two  points  in  a  vertical  line  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  to  l-2000th  of  a  millimetre  ('00002  English  inch). 
Two  cathetometers,  exhibited  by  G.  Brauer,  Bussia  (16), 
made  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Jacobi,  also  merit 
examination.  The  smaller  one  is  exquisitely  finished,  and  is 
capable  of  measuring  distances  between  two  points  with  very 
great  precision. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  in  the  construction  of  these 
delicate  instruments  that  the  working  parts  should  be  free 
from  tremor.  This  condition  has  been  attained  in  the  above 
instruments,  which  are  decidedly  the  best  cathetometers  that 
have  ever  been  exhibited. 
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Several  pantographs,  embracing  in  some  instances  new  sophicai, 
constructions,  are  exhibited  ;  but  the  only  instrument  of  this  ments,  &"c. 
kind  which  merits  special  notice  is  that  exhibited  by  A.  pant~ 
Gavard,  France  (33).  This  instrument,  consisting  of  a  sraphs* 
series  of  brass  rods  jointed  together  in  the  form  of  a  paral¬ 
lelogram,  so  as  to  have  perfectly  free  motion  in  a  horizontal 
plane,  is  made  by  very  ingenious  and  novel  contrivances  to 
produce  duplicate  reductions  of  figures,  &c.,  not  only  on 
plain  surfaces  but  on  cylinders.  By  its  means  patterns  may 
be  drawn  and  engraved  on  copper  rollers  with  the  greatest 
precision,  and  impressions  taken  from  them.  The  invention, 
which  is  highly  creditable  to  M.  Gavard,  is  likely  to  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  calico-printing  trade.* 

Under  the  head  of  pantographs  may  be  included  a  micro-  Microscopic 
scopic  writing  machine,  exhibited  by  E.  Hardy,  France  (91),  machine, 
but  which  in  its  performance  falls  far  short  of  Mr.  Peter’s 
celebrated  machine  exhibited  in  1862,  with  which  the  entire 
Bible  may  be  written  three  times  in  the  space  of  a  square 
inch. 

Balances. 


The  present  Exhibition  presents  a  large  and  highly-credit- 
able  display  of  balances  of  precision,  principally,  however,  of 
Continental  manufacture.  Ho  very  notable  improvement  in 
the  construction  of  these  important  instruments  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  within  the  last  few  years ;  but  it  is 
observable  that  foreign  governments  are  extremely  anxious 
to  procure  as  standards  the  best  possible  balances  from  the 
most  celebrated  makers.  Thus,  several  balances  are  exhibited 
constructed  by  order  of  governments  for  cities  and  towns. 
Those  exhibited  by  I.  C,  Besson  and  E.  E.  Bailly,  France 
(4  and  86);  E.  Sacre,  Belgium  (7);  and  L.  Beimann,  G. 
Horn,  and  F.  Hugersliorff,  Prussia  (4,  8,  and  12),  are  re¬ 
markable  for  their  high  finish  and  great  precision.  The 
material  of  the  beams,  except  in  those  of  very  large  size,  is 
generally  brass ;  but  many  of  the  smaller  balances  for  la¬ 
boratory  purposes  are  made  of  aluminium  bronze,  which,  on 
account  of  its  great  rigidity,  is  a  material  peculiarly  suitable 
for  balance  beams. 


Microscopes. 

The  collection  of  microscopes,  including  binocular  instru-  Micr0. 
ments,  is  remarkably  fine.  Certainly,  within  the  last  few  scopes* 


*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  very  elaborate  pantograph,  contrived  by  M. 
Wagner,  of  Berlin,  was  not  included  in  Class  12.  Jt  is  placed  in  Class  58. 
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years  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the  mecha¬ 
nical  arrangements  of  microscopes  have  been  very  great,  and 
especially  by  English  makers.  The  introduction  of  the 
binocular  arrangement  of  Mr.  Wenham  and  that  of  M. 
Nachet,  of  Paris,  have  created  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
the  microscope.  Mr.  Wenham’s  contrivance,  now  generally 
adopted,  consists  in  intercepting  one  half  of  the  pencil 
emerging  from  the  object-glass  by  a  prism  placed  immediately 
above  it,  the  transverse  section  of  which  is  a  trapezium 
of  such  figure  that  the  transmitted  half-pencil  is  made  to 
form  the  usual  visual  angle  with  the  undisturbed  half ;  the 
surfaces  of  incidence  and  emergence  being  both  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  respective  directions  of  the  rays  which  suffer  two 
internal  reflections  in  passing  through  the  prism.  The 
object  is  therefore  seen  stereoscopically,  though  in  somewhat 
exaggerated  relief.  Several  new  and  important  modifications 
of  illuminating  apparatus  have  also  been  recently  introduced. 

The  microscopes  exhibited  by  R.  and  J.  Beck,  J.  H.  Dall- 
meyer,  and  T.  Ross,  United  Kingdom  (3,  9,  and  22),  in  their 
mechanical  arrangements,  means  of  illumination,  and  power¬ 
ful  and  clear  definition,  leave  scarcely  anything  to  be  desired. 
Among  other  novelties  introduced  by  Messrs.  Beck  is  that 
of  a  binocular  J,.  in  which  the  prism  is  fitted  immediately 
behind  the  back  lens  of  the  object-glass,  and  which,  by  means 
of  a  small  screw,  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  divert  any  number 
of  rays  into  the  second  tube  ;  by  this  contrivance  the  full 
field  of  the  object-glass  is  obtained,  and  the  effect  of  monocu¬ 
lar  and  binocular  visions  on  the  same  object  can  be  readily 
compared.  Messrs.  Beck  also  exhibit  a  l-20th  object-glass, 
and,  under  the  head  of  Apparatus  for  the  Microscope,  other 
important  novelties.  But,  although  the  English  microscopes 
are  the  best  in  the  present  Exhibition,  having  come  out  vic¬ 
toriously  in  the  trial  of  microscopes  by  the  jurors,  the  micro¬ 
scopes  exhibited  by  Continental  makers  may  be  profitably 
studied.  The  greater  proportion  show  a  marked  improvement 
over  those  exhibited  in  1862,  especially  with  regard  to  their 
mechanical  arrangements.  The  microscopes  exhibited  by 
E.  F.  Hartnack,  France  (51),  should  be  examined  carefully. 
Their  peculiarity  consists  in  the  employment  of  two  sets  of 
high  powers,  one  of  which  is  used  by  immersion  in  water, 
which  prevents  a  considerable  amount  of  colour  resulting 
from  refraction  being  apparent,  and  causes,  under  some  cir¬ 
cumstances,  a  greater  amount  of  light  to  be  transmitted  ; 
but  Mr.  Hartnack’s  object-glasses  do  not  approach  the  Eng- 
glish  glasses  in  angular  aperture.  This  principle  of  construc¬ 
tion  has  not  been  carried  out  by  English  microscope-  makers, 
all  their  objectives  being  corrected  for  the  reception  of  rays 
from  air. 
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The  microscopes  exhibited  by  Mirancl  et  Fils,  France  (52), 
combine  a  polariscope,  and  possess  many  ingenious  mechani- 
cal  arrangements.  E.  Gundlach,  Prussia  (13),  S.  Merz,  ^ents,  &c. 
Bavaria  (6),  and  La  Societe  pour  la  Construction  dTnstru- 
ments  de  Physique  de  Geneve,  Switzerland  (12),  also  show 
microscopes  which  should  be  examined  for  various  novel 
mechanical  arrangements. 

F.  A.  Nobert,  Prussia  (14),  exhibits  a  complete  series  of  Test-lines, 
his  celebrated  test -lines,  for  which  he  received  a  medal  in 
the  Exhibition  of  1851  ;  and  Messrs.  Beck  show  a  very  com¬ 
prehensive  and  interesting  set  of  microscopic  objects. 

Spectacles. 

The  exhibition  of  spectacles  in  the  French  department  is  Spectacles, 
by  far  the  best  in  the  Exhibition.  Those  exhibited  by 
Delabre  and  Co.,  the  Socidte  des  Lunetiers,  and  Morey 
Baillet,  France  (34,  80),  are  very  remarkable  for  their  excel¬ 
lence  and  moderate  price.  The  latter  exhibits  well-made 
spectacles,  in  steel  frames,  which  are  sold  at  3f.  the  dozen. 

The  eminent  British  makers  of  these  articles  who  exhibited 
largely  in  1862  are  absent  on  the  present  occasion,  and  thus 
no  comparison  can  be  instituted  between  them  and  the  foreign 
spectacle-makers.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  in  the  case 
of  nearly  all  the  best  descriptions  of  spectacles  exhibited 
provision  has  been  made  to  enable  the  axis  of  each  eye  to 
coincide  with  the  central  spot  of  the  lens  ;  without  this 
arrangement  spectacles  must  be  always  more  or  less  defec¬ 
tive. 

Spectroscopes. 

Since  Fraunhofer’s  discovery  that  the  solar  spectrum  is  spectro- 
not  continuous,  but  consists  of  luminous  spaces  separated  scopes- 
from  each  other  by  numerous  dark  bands,  researches  in  the 
spectra  of  various  kinds  of  lights  have  been  pursued  with 
great  diligence  by  many  eminent  philosophers.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  all  simple  bodies,  especially  those  of  a  metal¬ 
lic  nature,  when  raised  to  the  state  of  incandescent  vapour 
emit  light,  which,  when  submitted  to  prismatic  decomposi¬ 
tion,  does  not  present  a  continuous  spectrum,  but  isolated 
bands  of  different  colours  and  of  different  but  definite  degrees 
of  refrangibility.  The  colours  of  these  bright  lines  and  their 
position  in  the  spectrum  are  found  to  depend  on  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  body  which  emits  the  rays,  and  to  be  invariable 
for  the  same  substance.  To  this  method  of  investigation  we 
owe  the  discovery  of  several  new  metals,  and  it  has  been  as¬ 
certained  that  luminous  vapours  of  iron,  nickel,  chromium, 
calcium,  magnesium,  potassium,  and  sodium,  with  some  others, 
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exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sun.  In  order  to  pursue  this 
extremely  interesting  branch  of  physical  science,  which,  it 
is  confidently  expected,  will  give  us  a  great  insight  into  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  stellar  as  well  as  of  the  solar 
photospheres,  great  attention  has  been  recently  paid  to  the 
construction  and  improvement  of  spectroscopes.  Some 
remarkably  fine  instruments  of  this  kind  are  exhibited  in  the 
present  Exhibition,  By  far  the  most  noteworthy  is  that 
shown  by  L.  J.  Duboscq,  France  (88),  constructed  after 
Steinheil’s  model.  The  beam  is  successively  transmitted 
through  six  prisms  of  60  deg.,  by  which  means  the  separation 
of  the  bands  of  the  spectrum  is  greatly  increased.  By  an 
ingenious  contrivance  these  prisms  can  be  easily  moved  in 
combination.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  magnificent  spec¬ 
troscope,  with  nine  prisms,  constructed  by  Messrs.  Spencer, 
Browning,  and  Co.,  of  London,  has  not  been  exhibited. 

Diffraction  and  Polarising  Apparatus. 

The  beautiful  and  highly-interesting  phenomena  of  diffrac¬ 
tion  and  polarisation  have  lately  engaged  considerable  atten¬ 
tion,  and  for  their  observation  very  ingenious  and  delicate 
apparatus  has  been  constructed  by  English  and  Continental 
philosophical  instrument  makers.  The  ordinary  chromatic 
phenomena  of  diffraction  are  most  easily  and  conveniently 
observed  by  transmitting  a  pencil  of  light  through  a  fine 
wire  grating,  or  reflecting  it  from  a  polished  surface  on 
which  exceedingly  fine  parallel  and  equidistant  lines  are 
ruled.  They  are  produced  by  the  interference  of  certain 
rays  deflected  from  their  original  path  by  the  contiguous 
lines.  The  theory  of  the  reflection  of  polarised  light  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  problems  in  physical  mathematics. 
Briefly,  polarised  light  may  be  described  as  the  result  of  the 
motions  or  rapid  vibrations  of  a  beam  of  ordinary  light  re¬ 
volved  in  two  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  which  is 
effected  by  transmission  through  or  reflection  from  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  various  substances.  When  the  light  is  thus  affected 
it  exhibits  an  extremely  beautiful  class  of  phenomena, 
known  under  the  name  of  polarisation. 

At  the  Exhibition  of  1862  many  ingenious  contrivances 
for  polarising  light  were  exhibited  by  English  makers,  who 
do  not,  however,  come  forth  in  any  strength  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  on  the  present  occasion.  The  most  complete  and 
interesting  polarising  apparatus  is  that  exhibited  by  L. 
Duboscq  and  Bertaud,  France  (88  and  58).  The  object  of 
one  of  the  instruments  shown  by  the  latter  is  to  measure 
the  axes  of  polarisation.  M.  Bertaud  also  shows  hollow 
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prisms  for  liquid  refraction,  combining  a  goniometer  and 
polariscope.  Several  extremely  ingenious  ophthalmoscopes 
are  exhibited  by  this  maker.  One  has  been  used  with  great 
success  for  examining  the  interior  of  the  larynx,  uterus,  and 
viscera. 

H.  J.  Soleil,  France  (53),  contributes  a  variety  of  po¬ 
larising  apparatus  of  very  ingenious  construction,  and  also 
Fizeau’s  apparatus  for  exhibiting  the  dilatation  of  crystals. 

C.  H.  Seguy  and  Alvergniat  Brothers,  France  (35 
and  36),  also  exhibit  elaborate  apparatus  for  showing  the 
fluorescence  of  crystals. 

Heliostats. 

These  instruments,  the  principal  object  of  which  is  to 
maintain  a  solar  beam  continuously  directed  to  one  point, 
may  be  seen  to  great  perfection  in  the  French  department. 
The  heliostats  of  Silbermann  and  Foucault,  executed  and 
exhibited  by  Duboscq,  are  highly  remarkable  for  their  beau¬ 
tiful  mechanical  arrangements  and  regularity  of  motion. 
The  heliostat  of  M.  Foucault  has  lately  undergone  con¬ 
siderable  improvements,  and  is  a  very  perfect  instrument. 

Acoustic  Instruments. 

Various  ingenious  contrivances  have  been  devised  for  the 
automatic  delineation  of  sonorous  vibration.  The  best  appa¬ 
ratus  for  this  object — and,  indeed,  the  only  apparatus  of  a 
truly  philosophical  nature — is  that  exhibited  by  R.  Koenig, 
France  (87).  M.  Koenig  has  been  engaged  for  many  years 
in  investigating  the  laws  of  sound,  and  has  contrived  a  great 
variety  of  instruments  for  their  illustration  by  remarkable 
and  striking  experiments.  His  exhibition  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the  philosophical  depart¬ 
ment.  Besides  his  own  apparatus,  M>  Koenig  exhibits  that 
of  M.  Lissajous  and  Desains,  which  comprises  several 
novelties. 

L.  Magrini,  Italy  (36),  exhibits  electrical  apparatus  for 
illustrating  various  principles  of  acoustics,  constructed  for 
the  Royal  Museum  at  Florence,  with  which  he  has  illustrated 
interesting  lectures  in  that  city. 

Meteorological  Instruments. 

The  great  attention  devoted  during  recent  years  to  the 
investigation  of  the  laws  of  meteorology  has  naturally  led 
to  a  considerable  improvement  of  meteorological  instru¬ 
ments.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  illustrating  the  deve- 
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~  lopment  of  meteorology,  that  at  the  Exhibition  of  1851 
sophical  the  meteorological  instruments  were  not  only  extremely 
mejSJ&c.  limited  in  number  but,  with  very  few  exceptions,  totally 
unfitted  for  trustworthy  meteorological  observations.  The 
result  of  this  shortcoming  was  to  create  a  new  and  better 
class  of  instruments ;  and  at  the  Exhibition  of  1862  a  great 
number  of  admirable  meteorological  instruments  were  exhi¬ 
bited,  especially  by  English  makers.  The  absence  of  the 
majority  of  eminent  London  philosophical  instrument 
makers  from  the  present  Exhibition  prevents  a  correct 
estimate  being  formed  of  the  improvements  effected  in  me¬ 
teorological  instruments.  Those  exhibited,  however,  are 
amply  sufficient  to  show  the  desire  that  exists  to  improve 
and  perfect  these  important  instruments. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  meteorological  apparatus  is 
that  exhibited  by  Padre  Secchi,  Papal  States  (1).  Padre 
Secchi  has  long  been  known  in  the  scientific  world  for  his 
astronomical  and  meteorological  researches.  He  is  director 
of  the  observatory  attached  to  the  Collegio  Romano,  and 
has  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  cultivating  and  teaching 
the  physical  sciences.  With  great  labour,  and  deriving  but 
little  assistance  from  his  Government,  he  has  succeeded  in 
constructing  the  best  self-registering  meteorological  appa¬ 
ratus  that  exists.  The  temperature,  pressure  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  amount  of  rain  and 
humidity,  are  accurately  recorded  by  means  of  curves  traced 
on  paper  by  the  apparatus,  which  is  acted  upon  by  clock¬ 
work  and  voltaic  currents.  The  apparatus  has  been  removed 
from  Rome,  where  the  writer  has  seen  it  working  with  great 
regularity. 

Newmoun-  R.  and  J.  Beck,  United  Kingdom  (3),  exhibit  a  new 
meter?1"0'  mercurial  mountain  barometer,  of  a  very  sensitive  character 
and  extremely  portable.  It  has  been  tested  at  a  height  of 
14,000  ft.,  and  found  to  be  very  accurate. 

E.  R.  Hammatt,  United  States  (3),  as  president  of  the 
American  Aelloscope  Company,  exhibits,  on  the  part  of  the 
company,  a  new  <c  aelloscope  ”  barometer  invented  by 
Mr.  H.  A.  Clum.  The  feature  of  this  instrument  is,  as  its 
name  implies,*  to  show  the  powerful  atmospheric  vibrations 
which  precede  storms.  According  to  the  statements  of  the 
inventor  it  is  extremely  sensitive,  and  requires  no  correction 
of  any  kind  whatever.  The  point  indicated  on  the  dial  is 
correct,  the  instrument  beng  compensatory  in  every  parti¬ 
cular.  The  principle  consists  in  the  combination  of  air-gas 
chambers  with  a  float  connected  with  a  mercurial  column  in 
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such  a  manner  that  the  chambers  are  acted  on  by  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  surrounding  them.  But  the  instrument  is  so  large 
and  costly,  varying  in  price  from  1,000  dols.  to  10,000  dols., 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  come  into  general  use  or  to  supersede 
ordinary  mercurial  barometers. 

A.  Gr.  Theorell,  Sweden  (9),  exhibits  a  self-registering 
barometrical  and  thermometrical  apparatus  of  apparently 
ingenious  construction;  but,  as  the  apparatus  is  not  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  inventor  was  not  present  to  explain  its 
action,  the  writer  is  unable  to  give  any  detailed  report 
upon  it. 

Naudet  and  Co.,  France  (11),  exhibit  a  very  extensive 
collection  of  aneroid  barometers,  of  which  they  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  manufacturers  in  Paris.  They  are  of  various  sizes, 
from  those  intended  for  public  buildings  to  delicate  and 
minute  pocket  instruments.  Improvements  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  Messrs.  Naudet,  which,  while  increasing  the 
sensitiveness  of  aneroids,  render  them  less  liable  to  be  de¬ 
ranged  by  concussion.  Few  philosophical  instruments  afford 
greater  proof  of  the  perfection  to  which  workmanship  has 
arrived  than  the  aneroid  barometer.  It  was  first  invented 
by  Conte,  better  known  for  the  drawing-chalks  which  bear 
his  name,  when  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  aerostatic 
establishment  at  Meudon,  founded  by  the  first  Napoleon. 
He  was  desirous  to  make  a  barometer  without  mercury,  to 
be  used  in  connexion  with  balloons,  and  contrived  an  instru¬ 
ment  on  the  principle  of  the  present  aneroid  barometer, 
which  he,  however,  discarded,  being  unable  to  make  it 
sufficiently  sensitive.  In  the  hands  of  Vidi  and  others  the 
aneroid  barometer  has  become  a  most  reliable  instrument. 

F.  Richard,  France  (14),  exhibits  several  barometers  on 
the  aneroid  principle,  but  differing  from  Conte  and  Nidi’s 
instruments  in  their  construction.  They  were  invented  by 
M.  Bourdon,  and  are  based  on  the  tendency  possessed  by  a 
coiled  and  exhausted  tube  of  thin  metal  to  contract  or  elon¬ 
gate  when  subjected  to  variations  of  pressure.  The  form  of 
tube  is  not  circular,  but  a  little  flattened  and  curved  inwards. 
The  tube  is  exhausted  of  air  and  hermetically  sealed  at  both 
ends.  As  the  atmospheric  pressure  from  without  increases 
on  the  tube,  the  variations  of  curvature  gradually  change. 
M.  Richard  states  that  his  barometers  constructed  on  this 
principle  are  compensated,  and  require  no  correction. 

A  great  variety  of  excellent  thermometers  are  exhibited. 
Those  made  by  J.  L.  Rdvdrend,  France  (39),  are  particu¬ 
larly  deserving  of  notice  for  their  clear  and  well  cut  gradua¬ 
tions.  R.  and  J.  Beck’s  exhibition  of  thermometers,  including 
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maximum  and  minimum,  is  highly  to  be  commended. 
A.  D.  Bache,  United  States  (1),  shows  a  deep-sea  ther¬ 
mometer,  of  novel  construction,  for  registering  the  tempera¬ 
ture  by  the  action  of  metallic  bars.  The  instrument  is  used 
by  the  United  States  Government  Coast  Survey. 

Several  good  anemometers  are  displayed.  They  are  con¬ 
structed  for  the  most  part  on  Dr.  Robinson’s  principle,  in 
which  four  hemispherical  cups  revolve  with  the  pressure  of 
the  wind  and  give  action  to  most  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
apparatus.  The  cups  are  found  to  revolve  with  one  third 
the  velocity  of  the  wind.  R.  and  J.  Beck  exhibit  an  excel¬ 
lent  anemometer,  and  those  shown  by  G.  W.  Lyth,  Swe¬ 
den  (2),  and  J.  B.  Hennault  and  Son,  Belgium  (4),  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  mechanical  arrangements. 

Hydrometers,  which  form  the  basis  of  many  important 
mercantile  transactions,  are  abundant  in  the  present  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  Almost  all  countries  exhibiting  philosophical  instru¬ 
ments  show  one  or  more  hydrometers — the  names  of  saccha- 
rometer,  salinometer,  lactometer,  serinometer  being  applied 
to  the  purpose  for  which  the  instrument  is  constructed.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  almost  all  the  hydrometers  exhibited  are 
made  of  glass.  They  are,  of  course,  more  liable  to  destruc¬ 
tion  by  accident,  but  they  possess  the  important  advantage 
that  their  indications  cannot  be  vitiated  by  accident,  while 
metallic  instruments  being  necessarily  very  thin,  are  liable 
to  be  indented  and  bruised. 

Calculating  Machines. 

Under  this  head  the  present  Exhibition  shows  no  advance 
over  that  of  1862,  the  few  calculating  machines  exhibited 
being  of  a  very  elementary  nature.  These  instruments  are 
essentially  of  two  kinds.  In  the  simpler  form  the  operation 
of  addition  is  effected  by  causing  a  figured  wheel  to  advance 
a  given  number  of  unit  spaces,  by  moving  through  the 
same  number  of  spaces  a  wheel  with  which  it  is  in  gear. 
The  process  of  multiplication  is  merely  that  of  successive 
additions ;  and  subtraction  and  division  are  the  inverse  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  former.  The  celebrated  Pascal  constructed  a 
machine  for  executing  the  ordinary  operations  of  arithmetic ; 
and  Leibnitz  invented  another  by  which  arithmetical  com¬ 
putations  might  be  made.  The  only  calculating  machines  in 
the  Paris  Exhibition  worthy  of  notice  are  those  exhibited 
by  It.  Dunlop,  United  Kingdom  (12),  and  C.  X.  Thomas, 
France  (29).  Mr.  Dunlop’s  machines  multiply  and  divide 
money  by  numbers  from  -A2nd  of  an  unit  to  100,000  and 
upwards ;  multiply  and  divide  money  by  weight,  tons,  cwt.. 
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qrs.,  lbs.,  and  compute  series  of  calculations  decimally  (such 
as  costs  of  manufacture,  &c.),  having  a  common  multiplier  or 
divisor.  Mr.  Thomas’s  instrument  multiplies  eight  figures 
by  eight  in  eighteen  seconds;  divides  sixteen  figures  by 
eight  in  twenty-four  seconds ;  and  extracts  the  square  root 
of  sixteen  figures  in  ninety  seconds.  The  price  of  the  in¬ 
strument  is  201.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  specimen  of 
one  of  the  extremely  ingenious  and  beautiful  calculating 
machines  of  Messrs.  Scheutz,  of  Stockholm,  is  not  in  the 
Paris  Exhibition.  One  of  these  machines  is  in  the  office  of 
the  Registrar-General  in  London,  where  it  is  performing 
very  useful  work.  It  not  only  calculates  to  sixteen  places 
of  figures,  but  simultaneously  prints  the  results.  Specimens 
of  the  printing  executed  by  this  machine  may  be  seen  in 
the  Swedish  department  of  the  Exhibition. 

Electrical  Machines. 

The  most  important  philosophical  instruments  connected 
with  electricity  are  those  by  which  the  various  measure¬ 
ments  of  electrical  quantities  are  effected.  These  are 
divided  into  strength  of  currents,  quantity  of  electricity, 
electro-motive  force  and  resistance  of  conductors.  The  most 
interesting  electrical  machine  in  the  present  Exhibition  is 
that  exhibited  by  M.  Wesselhoft,  Russia  (14).  It  is  the 
invention  of  Professor  Topler,  of  Riga,  and  acts  on  the 
principle  of  multiplying  induction  resulting  from  a  series  of 
glass  plates  rotating  with  great  rapidity.  This  instrument 
is  especially  deserving  of  examination,  and  is  a  great  im¬ 
provement  on  Holtz’s  apparatus  of  a  similar  nature. 

Few  philosophical  instruments  possess  greater  interest 
than  those  known  as  electro-magnetic.  From  the  period 
when  Oersted,  in  1820,  linked  the  sciences  of  electricity  and 
magnetism  together,  and  proved  that  the  one  acts  upon  the 
other,  not  in  straight  lines  as  other  forces  do,  but  in  a 
direction  at  right  angles,  so  that,  by  ultimately  making  and 
destroying  the  action  of  magnetism,  a  moving  power  can  be 
obtained  capable  of  mechanical  application,  great  expectations 
have  been  entertained  that  these  forces  would  admit  of  useful 
practical  application.  But  hitherto  no  electro-magnetic  machine 
has  been  constructed  at  all  capable  of  competing  successfully 
with  the  steam  engine.  P.  Dumoulin-Froment,  France  (83), 
exhibits  a  machine  of  this  kind,  but  it  is  more  in  the  nature 
of  a  toy  than  a  machine  of  practical  utility.  But  Oersted’s 
discovery  of  these  electro-magnetic  laws  has  been  turned 
to  signal  advantage  for  astronomical  purposes.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  among  the  first  to  apply  these  laws  in  the  deter- 
2.  R, 
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mination  ot  the  difference  of  longitude,  and  W.  Bond  and 
Son,  United  States  (4),  exhibit  an  astronomicl  clock  and 
chronograph  which  was  used  for  ascertaining,  in  connection 
with  the  Atlantic  cable,  the  difference  of  longitude  be¬ 
tween  Newfoundland  and  Valentia.  France  contributes  grand 
magneto-electrical  apparatus.  That  of  Nollett’s,  exhibited 
by  Buhmkorff,  France  (1),  constructed  for  the  EcoJe  Poly¬ 
technique,  and  his  inductive  apparatus  for  converting  dy¬ 
namic  into  static  electricity,  are  especially  worthy  of  being 
attentively  examined. 

General  Morin  (not  in  the  catalogue)  exhibits  a  very 
ingenious  apparatus  for  registering  minute  variations  of 
temperature  by  means  of  a  thermo-electric  pile.  The  appa¬ 
ratus  is  composed  of  fifteen  brass  rods  and  the  same  number 
of  iron  ones,  so  disposed  as  to  constitute  a  thermo-electric 
pile  of  fifteen  couples.  If  we  suppose  one  of  the  soldered 
points  of  junction  of  the  two  metals  to  be  kept  at  a  constant 
temperature — the  freezing  point,  for  instance — then  another 
junction  being  situated  in  a  given  medium  at  another  tem¬ 
perature,  a  current  will  be  excited  in  proportion  to  the 
difference.  The  existence  of  this  current  is  made  apparent 
by  the  deviation  of  a  magnetic  needle,  the  electric  fluid 
previously  passing  through  the  bobbins  of  a  common  multi- 
plicator.  The  needle  itself  is  suspended  by  a  silken  thread. 
Let  us  now  suppose  the  needle  to  be  situated  in  the  plane 
of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  to  be  provided  with  a  vertical 
shaft  proceeding  from  its  centre  and  supporting  a  copper 
needle  at  its  lower  end.  As  copper  is  non-magnetic  it 
cannot  exercise  any  influence  on  the  desired  result,  and  being 
parallel  to  the  iron  needle,  and  consequently  in  the  same 
vertical  plane  with  it,  it  will  strictly  indicate  the  same 
deviations.  A  horizontal  disc  of  white  paper  situated  under 
this  copper  needle,  and  supported  by  a  vertical  shaft  made  to 
revolve  by  clock  work,  completes  its  entire  revolution  in  the 
course  of  one  hour,  being,  in  fact,  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  dial  plate,  which,  instead  of  being  fixed  and  provided  with 
moveable  hands,  as  in  a  common  watch,  or  rather  chrono¬ 
meter,  is  itself  movable  round  a  fixed  hand  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  copper  needle.  The  latter  has  a  sharp  vertical 
needle-point  fixed  at  its  lower  surface.  At  the  expiration 
of  every  quarter  of  an  hour  the  paper  disc  suddenly  springs 
upwards,  meets  the  sharp  point,  and  is  pricked  by  it.  This 
mark  will  show  what  was  the  position  of  the  needle  at  a 
given  hour ;  and  as  this  position  marks  the  degree  of  the 
intensity  of  the  current,  which  is  itself  but  an  exponent  of 
the  temperature  of  the  medium  under  consideration,  it 
follows  that  by  this  contrivance  the  variation  of  temperature 
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which  has  taken  place  in  the  course  of  one  quarter  of  an  <? 

hour  is  registered.  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  sophical 
the  paper  disc  returns  to  its  ordinary  level  as  soon  as  it  has  ments,  &c. 
received  the  mark  of  the  needle.  The  performance  of  this 
novel  and  ingenious  apparatus  is  stated  to  be  highly  satis¬ 
factory. 

W.  Ladd,  United  Kingdom  (not  in  catalogue),  shows  a 
very  ingenious  electro-magnetic  machine,  with  a  new  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  principle  of  augmenting  indefinitely  the  power 
of  an  electro-magnet  by  currents  produced  by  itself.  The 
apparatus  can  be  used  for  lighthouse  and  other  purposes,  and 
is  driven  by  a  one-horse  power  steam  engine,  by  which  force 
effects  are  produced  equal  to  a  fifty  Grove’s  battery. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  here  that  electricity 
is  likely  to  receive  many  new  and  important  applications  in 
the  arts,  one  of  which  is  the  refining  of  sugar.  While,  by 
means  of  an  electro-magnetic  machine,  a  current  of  electricity 
may  be  made  to  produce  its  equivalent  of  mechanical  power, 
so,  by  a  reverse  process,  mechanical  power  may  be  made  to 
produce  electricity.  It  has  been  found  by  experiments  that 
a  stream  of  electricity  derived  from  a  powerful  electro-mag¬ 
netic  machine  driven  through  a  solution  of  brown  unrefined 
sugar  will  bleach  it,  electricity  being  thus  made  to  perform  the 
function  of  charcoal.  It  appears  that  one  of  Wilde's  electro¬ 
magnetic  machines,  driven  by  a  15 -horse-power  engine,  has 
been  set  up  for  this  object  in  a  sugar  refinery  in  Whitechapel. 

Under  the  head  of  electricity  may  be  included  chronoscopes  Chrono- 
and  chronographs.  These  instruments  are  chiefly  applied  to  scopes‘ 
the  measurement  of  the  velocity  of  projectiles  by  electricity, 
and  for  registering  the  exact  moment  at  which  an  astro¬ 
nomical  or  other  observation  is  made!  The  chronoscopes 
shown  by  E.  Hardy,  France  (91),  constructed  for  the  French 
Government,  are  the  best  instruments  of  the  kind  in  the 
Exhibition. 

The  instruments  used  for  the  automatic  regulation  of  the  Lighthouse 
carbon  electrodes  of  electric  lamps  are  extremely  interesting.  apparatus- 
England  is  not  represented  in  this  department  as  she  was  in 
1862  ;  but  France,  in  the  exhibition  of  V.  Serrin’s  (41)  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful  and  ingenious  apparatus,  now  used  in  many 
of  the  French  lighthouses,  is  admirably  represented.  The 
apparatus  has  been  greatly  improved  since  1862,  and  the 
automatic  regulation  of  the  charcoal  points  is  now  under  the 
most  perfect  control.  The  intense  nature  of  this  light  is 
such  that  it  has  been  used  with  great  success  in  obtaining 
photographs  of  the  catacombs  under  Paris,  and  of  the  sewers, 
specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  adjoining  M.  Serrin’s  ex¬ 
hibition. 
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J.  Kravogl,  Austria  (6),  exhibits  the  model  of  an  electro¬ 
magnetic  machine,  combining  some  new  principles ;  and, 
although  not  included  in  the  catalogue,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  state  that  our  War  Office  has  sent  to  the  Exhibition  Mr. 
Wheatstone’s  ingenious  magneto-electric  apparatus  for  firing 
guns. 

An  apparatus  for  engraving  by  means  of  electricity,  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  machinery  department  of  the  Exhibition, 
though  not  included  in  the  class  of  philosophical  instru¬ 
ments,  may  be  incidentally  noticed.  It  is  extremely  ingenious 
and  illustrates  in  a  very  forcible  manner  the  great  activity 
of  mind  now  devoted  to  utilising  electricity. 

The  applications  of  electricity  to  telegraphy  are  abundantly 
illustrated  in  the  Paris  Exhibition,  but  the  examples  apper¬ 
tain  to  another  class  (64),  and  that  of  electricity  to  clocks  to 
class  23. 

Elliott  Brothers,  United  Kingdom  (13),  exhibit  Sir  W. 
Thomson’s  astatic  reflecting  galvanometer  used  in  laying  the 
Atlantic  telegraph  cable ;  and  P.  H.  Desvignes,  United 
Kingdom  (11),  a  gyroscope  which  revolves  by  electro-mag¬ 
netism. 

There  is  a  fine  exhibition  of  glass  tubes  for  showing  elec¬ 
tricity  in  vacuo  and  in  various  highly  rarefied  gases.  Those 
exhibited  by  C.  H.  Seguy.  and  Kuhmkorff,  France  (38  and 
1),  and  by  H.  Geissler,  Prussia  (1),  are  the  most  varied 
and  interesting. 

G.  Trouve,  France  (8),  exhibits  various  ingenious  auto¬ 
matic  toys,  such  as  humming  birds,  small  gyroscopes,  heads  of 
animals,  &c.,  set  as  pins,  which  move  by  magneto-electricity. 

Miscellaneous  Philosophical  Instruments. 

Under  this  head  the  following  deserve  notice  : — Bourbouze, 
France  (48),  who  shows  an  ingenious  apparatus  for  determining 
the  laws  of  falling  bodies,  their  friction  and  rigidity ;  L.  G. 
Perreaux,  France  (31),  an  ingenious  instrument  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  elasticity  and  strength  of  wires ;  G.  A.  Hirn, 
France  (16),  apparatus  for  measuring  the  dynamical  force  of 
torsion  in  working  machinery ;  M.  Chuard,  France  (38),  a 
new  safety  lamp  for  mines ;  General  Arbuckle,  United  King¬ 
dom  (2),  a  pyropliylax,  or  automatic  apparatus  for  giving 
notice  of  a  fire  ;  C.  Wheatstone,  United  Kingdom  (not  in 
catalogue),  cryptographs  for  secret  writing,  used  by  the  War 
Office;  F.  Wedel-Jarlsberg,  Sweden  (7),  a  self-registering 
compass:  S.  E.  Morse,  United  States  (15),  a  bathometer 
for  measuring  the  depth  of  water ;  and  a  very  beautiful 
screw-cutting  lathe,  exhibited  by  K.  and  J.  Beck,  which 
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may  be  considered  as  perfect  of  its  kind.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that,  while  the  precise  origin  of  the  lathe  is  unknown, 
though  it  may  be  traced  to  the  potter’s  wheel  of  the  remotest 
times,  the  plan  of  an  extremely  ingenious  self-acting  saw 
mill  moved  by  water-power  may  be  seen  in  a  MS.  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale, 
Paris,  and  is  probably  of  much  earlier  date.  Turning  by 
the  lathe  was  long  a  favourite  pursuit  in  France  with  amateurs 
of  all  ranks,  who  seem  to  have  spared  no  expense  in  the 
perfection  and  contrivance  of  elaborate  machinery  for  the 
production  of  complicated  figures.  This  taste  continued  at 
least  up  to  the  great  French  Revolution,  and  contributed 
in  a  very  high  degree  to  the  excellence  of  philosophical 
instruments.  Indeed,  the  constructive  machine  most  per¬ 
fect  in  its  action,  whether  as  regards  the  best  manner  of 
using  dynamical  power  or  the  expeditious  performance  and 
the  good  quality  of  the  work  done,  is  certainly  the  lathe, 
and  great  credit  is  due  to  Messrs.  Beck  for  the  improvements 
they  have  made  in  that  devoted  to  screw-cutting. 

Collections,  Models,  and  Drawings  for  Teaching 

the  Physical,  Natural,  and  Medical  Sciences, 

Anatomical  Preparations,  &c. 

Under  these  heads  the  Paris  Exhibition  contains  a  vast 
amount  and  great  variety  of  subjects.  Among  the  most 
important  are  I.  Epkens,  Prussia  (16),  who  exhibits  a  fine 
collection  of  models  for  teaching  geometry,  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Pliicker,  of  Bonn  ;  A.  Krantz, 
Prussia  (17),  models  of  crystals  ;  J.  Schroeder  and  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Society  of  Hesse,  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  (1  and  3),  a 
magnificent  collection  of  instruments  and  models  for  teaching 
the  physical  sciences,  geometry,  and  mechanics ;  H.  Meid- 
inger,  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  (4),  models  in  pasteboard  of 
various  machines  ;  G.  A.  Lenoir,  Austria  (8),  various  models 
of  scientific  apparatus  ;  A.  Franchini,  Italy  (26),  instruments 
and  apparatus  for  teaching  the  physical  sciences;  Central  High 
School  of  Engineering,  Italy  (48),  coloured  models  in  wood  of 
crystals  ;  Royal  School  of  Engineers,  Italy  (51),  models  of  me¬ 
chanical  machines;  workshops  of  Boulik,  Egypt  (1),  instru¬ 
ments  and  models  for  teaching  mechanics  ;  Province  of  Para, 
Brazil  (1),  geometrical  models  in  wood ;  E.  Flonck,  France 
(62),  an  extremely  beautiful  model  of  a  locomotive  engine ; 
J.  Silbermann,  France  (93  and  108),  oil  paintings  illustrating 
various  physical  phenomena;  and  P.Lackerbauer,  France  (99), 
water-colour  drawings,  and  lithographs  illustrative  of  natural 
history.  The  most  remarkable  natural  history,  botanical, 
and  geological  collections  are  E.  Mocquery’s,  France  (107), 
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Me.  Weld  who  exhibits  a  large  collection  of  useful  and  noxious 
sopHicAL  insects;  E.  Verreaux,  France  (110),  humming  birds,  their 
meSS&c.  skeletons,  nests,  and  eggs  ;  Pattier,  Climatological  Society 
of  Algiers  and  Icard,  Algeria  (1,  2,  3),  plants,  flowers,  and 
seeds,  from  Algeria ;  A.  Krantz,  Prussia  (17),  geological 
collections  from  the  vicinity  of  Bonn  ;  R.  Brendell,  Prussia 
(23),  models  of  flowers  for  teaching  botany  ;  Gr.  L.  Lundgvist, 
Sweden  (11),  collection  of  insects  found  in  Sweden  ;  E.  C. 
Schiibeler,  Norway  (6),  botanical  collections  from  Norway  ; 
A.  Strauss,  Russia  (13),  botanical  collection  from  the  vicinity 
of  Moscow ;  Academy  of  Sciences,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia 
(15),  models  of  aerolites  which  fell  in  Russia ;  A.  Cerato 
Italy  (55),  vegetable  and  animal  fossils  from  Bolca  and 
Lumezzane;  Royal  Technical  Institution  of  Florence,  Itaty 
(60),  geological  collections  from  Elba;  J.Seauenza,  Italy  (63)^ 
palaeontological  collections  from  the  province  of  Messina  ;  A. 
Sacchi,  Italy  (65),  collections  of  minerals  from  Vesuvius; 
P.  Parlatore,  Italy  (68),  botanical  collections  and  wax  models 
of  the  vine  disease;  A.  Targioni,  Italy  (90),  zoological 
collections;  Abdullah  Bey,  Turkey  (12),  a  very  remarkable 
and  complete  collection  of  shells,  marine  plants,  fossils,  and 
insects  from  the  Bosphorus,  and  various  preparations  showing 
diseases  of  plants.  These  collections,  extending  to  above 
3,000  specimens,  have  been  made  by  Abdullah  Bey,  better 
known  in  the  scientific  world  as  Karl  Hammerschmidt,  his 
original  German  name.  He  entered  the  Turkish  army  some 
years  ago,  in  which  he  still  serves  as  a  chief  medical  officer. 
He  has  devoted  all  his  leisure  time  to  natural  history,  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  view  of  founding  a  museum  in  Constantinople, 
for  which  the  above  collections  were  made ;  but  although  the 
Sultan  has  authorized  the  establishment  of  such  an  institu¬ 
tion,  and  nominated  Abdullah  Bey  director,  the  want  of 
funds  has  prevented  the  design  being  carried  out. 

Dr.  Reil,  Egypt  (class  12),  paleontological  collections 
from  the  vicinity  of  Cairo,  and  specimens  of  small  shells 
(Cyproeamonetaria)  used  as  money  in  parts  of  Africa. 

Chamber  of  Arts,  Canada  (2),  stuffed  birds  for  the  study 
of  natural  history. 

C.  J.  S.  Bethune  and  F.  Passmore,  Canada  (3  and  4), 
collections  of  insects  and  fish. 

Anatomical  The  most  remarkable  objects  under  the  head  of  medical 
t3ard  and  anatomical  preparations  are  those  exhibited  by  L.  Auzoux, 
France  (98),  models  in  wax,  especially  that  of  the  human 
brain,  showing  the  course  of  all  the  fibres,  the  muscles  of  a 
gorilla,  horse,  &c. ;  and  the  anatomy  of  various  animals  and 
structure  of  plants.  Dr.  Auzoux  also  exhibits  the  elaborate 
anatomical  preparation,  in  wood,  of  a  man,  executed  by  the 
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celebrated  Fontana,  of  Florence,  in  1799,  by  order  of  the 
first  Napoleon,  and  for  which  Fontana  received  80,000f. 
P.  N.  Vasseur,  France  (81),  also  shows  admirably  executed 
anatomical  models,  in  wax  and  plaster-of-paris,  of  the  human 
body.  Dr.  J.  Hyrtl,  Austria  (4),  exhibits  excellent  anato~ 
mical  models ;  especially  deserving  of  attention  are  those 
showing  the  bony  structure  of  the  organ  of  hearing  among 
animals ;  and  A.  Hartkopff,  Sweden  (13),  exhibits  delicately- 
executed  anatomical  specimens  in  wax,  among  which  the 
structure  of  the  gorilla  is  highly  deserving  of  notice. 

Dr.  Brunetti,  Italy  (75),  contributes  a  large  collection  of 
anatomical  preparations  of  the  human  subject  and  of  various 
animals,  showing  the  structure  of  the  organs  and  tissues. 
The  modus  operandi  of  the  exhibitor  is  a  secret ;  but  in  a 
publication  on  his  preparations  he  states  that  the  process 
does  not  occupy  more  than  thirty  hours  at  the  utmost.  The 
preparations  are  in  all  cases  lifesize,  and  are  unaffected  by 
time  or  insects.  To  the  student  in  anatomy  this  discovery 
promises  to  be  of  great  use,  the  parts  being  so  well  pre¬ 
served  as  to  enable  them  to  be  examined  microscopically. 
Montesinos  y  Capo-Justo,  Spain  (3),  exhibits  a  very  in¬ 
genious  and  well-constructed  anatomical  bust  in  plaster,  and 
Dr.  F.  Schiibelers,  Norway  (6),  a  fine  and  extensive  col¬ 
lection  of  plants  from  that  country. 

The  weights,  measures,  and  coins  of  various  countries  are 
pretty  fairly  represented.  The  most  extensive  exhibition  is 
that  made  by  the  Imperial  Commission,  who  have  obtained 
standard  specimens  of  the  weights,  measures,  and  coins  of 
different  nations.  They  will  be  found  conveniently  arranged 
in  the  pavilion  in  the  central  garden.  In  drawing  attention 
to  the  collections  under  the  above  heads,  which  will  be  found 
here  and  elsewhere  under  class  12,  the  reporter  cannot  for¬ 
bear  from  adverting  to  the  confusion  and  discordancy  which 
characterise  the  systems  of  weight  and  measure  at  present 
in  customary  use  among  civilised  nations.  Not  only  does 
the  authorised  system  of  each  country  (except  those  which 
have  adopted  the  French  metrical  system)  differ  from  that 
of  every  other  country,  but,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  present 
Exhibition,  particular  provinces  and  towns,  in  various 
countries,  are  allowed  to  adopt  special  standards  of  their 
own.  Thus,  in  Turkey  there  are  above  fifty  different 
weights  and  measures,  which  may  be  seen  in  that  depart¬ 
ment;  and  in  other  countries  similar  want  of  uniformity 
prevails.  It  is,  indeed,  greatly  to  be  desired  that  this  ter¬ 
rible  and  most  perplexing  system  should  be  reformed. 
Every  investigator  in  the  field  of  science  can  bear  witness 
to  the  overwhelming  labour  involved  in  the  numerous  and 
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lengthy  calculations  necessary  to  reduce  to  a  common  and 
comparable  expression  results  recorded  under  systems  of 
weight  and  measurement  at  once  numerous  and  inconsistent. 
It  will,  assuredly,  not  be  one  of  the  least  important  results 
of  the  Paris  International  Exhibition  if  Governments  gene¬ 
rally  should  be  led  by  it  to  adopt  the  simple  and  admirable 
metrical  system  of  France. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  if  the  philosophical 
instruments  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  are  not  remarkable  for 
any  great  novelty,  they  are  eminently  so  for  their  general 
excellence.  They  also  demonstrate  in  a  very  conspicuous 
manner  the  exertions  that  are  being  made  by  philosophers 
to  compel  nature,  by  means  of  self-registering  instruments, 
to  record  her  own  facts.  Mr.  Charles  Brooke’s  admirable 
and  beautiful  system  for  the  photographic  self-registration 
of  natural  phenomena  has  been  extensively  adopted  with 
signal  advantage  to  science;  and,  while  in  long  past  ages 
man  knew  no  substitute  for  the  replacement  of  manual  ex¬ 
ertions,  scientific  agencies  are  now  called  into  play  which, 
while  greatly  diminishing  labour,  largely  add  to  the  comfort 
and  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth.  But  while  the  labours 
of  our  philosophers  in  this  department  of  science  are  great, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  attention  is  not  paid  to  the 
construction  of  models  and  instruments  for  technological 
instruction  in  general,  with  the  view  to  their  being  exhibited 
in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
While  various  Continental  countries  exhibit  largely  in  this 
most  important  department,  the  United  Kingdom  is  scarcely 
represented.  This  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  because  it  is 
abundantly  evident  that  the  numerous  schools  and  collections 
for  teaching  the  natural  sciences  established  during  recent 
years  on  the  Continent  have  been  highly  instrumental  in 
developing  and  improving  the  arts  and  manufactures  of 
foreign  countries,  which  now  in  many  respects  rival,  and 
even  surpass,  our  own. 
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Report  on  Maps  and  Geographical  and  Cosmographi- 

cal  Apparatus. — (Class  13.) — By  Lieutenant-Colonel  maps,  &c. 
Cooke,  R.E.,  C.B. 


There  is  probably  no  class  of  objects  on  which  less  infor¬ 
mation  is  obtained  by  a  universal  exhibition  than  that  which 
comprehends  maps  and  plans.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious, 
arising  from  their  portability,  cheapness,  and  the  facility 
with  which  they  can  be  multiplied,  from  which  it  results 
that  no  map  of  any  importance  is  published  in  Europe 
which  does  not  speedily  find  its  way  to  the  geographical 
establishments  of  every  country. 

Among  the  maps  exhibited  at  the  present  Paris  Exhibi-  Government 
tion,  the  most  important  are  unquestionably  those  contri¬ 
buted  by  the  different  Governments.  In  all  the  countries 
of  Europe,  the  necessity  has  been  recognised  of  having  a 
detailed  and  accurate  map,  which  should  be  available  for 
military  and  administrative  purposes.  The  scales  on  which 
these  surveys  have  been  published  have  varied  from  about 
three  inches  to  a  mile  to  about  three  miles  to  an  inch. 

First  in  point  of  scale  comes  the  little  electorate  of  Hesse, 
now  politically  extinct,  the  excellent  map  of  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  on  a  scale  of  1  in  25,000  or  about  three  inches  to  a 
mile.  Belgium  comes  next,  1  in  40,000 ;  then  Baden, 

Bavaria,  Sardinia,  Holland,  Wirtemberg,  Oldenburg,  Grand 
Duchy  of  Hesse,  1  in  50,000  ;  Saxony,  1  in  57,600 ;  Great 
Britain,  1  in  63,360  (afterwards  increased  to  1  in  10,560, 
and  again  to  1  in  2,500) ;  Denmark,  France,  and  part  of 
Prussia,  1  in  80,000;  Lombardy,  Yenetia,  States  of  the 
Church,  Tuscany,  Parma,  Placentia,  Guastilla,  1  in  86,400  ; 

Hanover,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  1  in 
100,000  ;  Schleswig-Holstein,  1  in  120,000  ;  Russia  in 
Europe,  1  in  126,000;  Austria,  1  in  144,000;  Norway  and 
Greece,  1  in  200,000.  These  surveys  have  been  mostly  ~ 
executed  within  the  present  century,  and  many  of  them  are 
still  incomplete.  The  survey  of  Great  Britain  commence  el 
by  the  measurement  of  a  base  line  on  Hounslow-heath  in 
1784.  The  new  map  of  France  was  commenced  in  1818. 

Belgium  has  been  late  in  the  field,  only  three  or  four  sheets 
of  the  Government  survey  having  as  yet  been  published; 
but  this  want  has  not  been  so  much  felt  owing  to  the  fine 
map  of  the  country  by  Yandermaelen  which  exists. 

The  last  country  in  Europe  (excepting  Turkey)  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  necessity  of  a  Government  survey  was  Spain,  where, 
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until  lately,  no  commencement  of  such  a  work  had  been 
made ;  but,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  steps  have 
been  taken  to  remedy  this  defect,  and  a  triangulation,  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  most  scientific  principles,  has  been  undertaken. 
It  was  intended  that  the  mapping  of  the  country  should 
have  advanced  pari  passu  with  the  triangulation;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  political  troubles  in  which  Spain  has 
latterly  been  involved  have  led  to  the  suspension  for  the 
present  of  the  whole  of  the  survey  operations. 

In  Turkey  no  Government  survey  exists;  but  this  gap 
has  been  filled  up  by  the  great  map  of  that  country  on  a 
scale  of  1  in  600,000  undertaken  by  M.  Handtke,  which  is 
exhibited  in  the  Prussian  Court. 

All  these  Government  surveys  have  been  based  upon 
triangulations,  conducted,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  most 
elaborate  and  scientific  principles.  The  ingenuity  of  me¬ 
chanicians  has  been  exhausted  in  planning  instruments  that 
shall  measure  base  lines  to  the  fraction  of  an  inch.  Instru¬ 
ments  for  celestial  observations  and  for  measuring  angles 
have  been  devised  by  the  best  astronomers  and  opticians  of 
the  day,  and  the  result  has  been  a  marvellous  accuracy,  of 
which  an  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
English  survey  the  difference  between  the  length  of  a  base 
line  seven  miles  long  in  the  north  of  Ireland  obtained  by  actual 
measurement,  and  that  which  resulted  from  triangulation 
starting  from  a  base  in  the  south  of  England  and  carried 
over  the  whole  of  England  and  Ireland,  was  only  Jive 
inches . 

The  triangulation  of  the  different  countries  has  been  con¬ 
nected  together.  The  last  link  in  the  chain  was  completed 
in  1861-62  by  the  connection  of  the  Belgian  and  English 
surveys  across  the  north  of  France  and  the  British  Channel. 
This  was  effected  by  simultaneous  but  independent  observa¬ 
tions  carried  on  by  the  French  and  English  engineers.  The 
remarkable  agreement  in  the  results  may  be  seen  in  a  table 
exhibited  in  the  French  department.  By  all  these  combined 
triangulations  the  earth  has  been  clasped,  so  to  speak,  by  an 
accurate  network,  extending  from  the  Ural  Mountains  on 
the  east  to  the  extremity  of  Ireland  on  the  west.  From  the 
data  which  this  network  affords  it  is  proposed,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  electric  telegraph,  to  measure  an  arc  of 
longitude  of  about  75  deg.,  which,  in  connexion  with  the 
numerous  arcs  of  latitude  already  measured,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
assist  in  solving  some  important  questions  in  connexion  with 
the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  thus  throw  light  on  some  of  the 
points  which  are  still  obscure  respecting  the  origin. and  early 
history  of  our  globe.  Already  the  difference  in  length  of 
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the  equatoreal  and  polar  diameters  has  been  measured  with 
considerable  accuracy  ;  and  glimpses  have  been  seen  of  a 
very  curious  fact,  pointed  out  by  Sir  H.  James  in  his  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  results  of  the  comparison  of  the  standards  of 
length  of  different  conntries,  which  consists  in  an  apparent 
ellipticity  of  the  equator  of  the  earth  and  a  coincidence  of  the 
axes  of  the  supposed  ellipse  with  the  meridians,  round  which 
are  grouped  the  greatest  portions  of  earth  and  water;  but 
these  results  depend  on  quantities  so  small  and  so  liable  to  be 
vitiated  by  the  least  error  of  observation  or  calculation  that 
it  is  perhaps  premature  as  yet  to  express  a  decided  opinion 
upon  the  reliance*  to  be  placed  upon  them.  The  credit  of 
the  idea  of  making  use  of  the  surveys  of  Europe  for  the 
determination  of  a  great  arc  of  longitude  is  due  to  M.  Struve, 
the  great  Russian  astronomer. 

In  connexion  with  the  proposed  measurement  of  an  arc 
of  longitude,  another  interesting  operation  has  been  carried 
out  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  England, 
namely  the  comparison  of  the  standards  of  length  of  different 
nations.  It  is  obvious  that  in  order  to  connect  the  measure¬ 
ments  duduced  from  the  triangulations  of  the  different 
countries  together,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  exact  relative 
value  of  the  terms  in  which  they  are  expressed.  The  com¬ 
parative  value  of  the  measures  in  use  in  different  countries 
has  always  been  known  with  sufficient  exactness  for  practical 
purposes,  but,  when  it  became  a  question  of  dimensions 
involving  several  thousands  of  each  of  these  measures,  it  is 
evident  that  a  very  small  error  in  one  would  produce  a  very 
large  error  in  the  result,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to 
institute  a  much  more  rigorous  comparison  than  any  that 
had  been  before  found  necessary. 

The  standard  toises  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Belgium  were 
therefore  procured  from  their  respective  governments  and 
compared  by  the  most  scientific  processes  with  the  standard 
measures  of  the  Ordnance  Survey ;  the  standard  metre  of 
France  has  already  been  compared  with  a  platinum  metre 
in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  order  to  make 
the  operation  complete  the  10  feet  standard  bars  of  India 
and  Australia  were  subjected  to  the  same  test,  and  the 
governments  of  Austria,  Spain,  and  the  United  States  were 
invited  to  send  their  measures  for  the  same  purpose.  These 
operations,  which  require  the  highest  refinements  of  mathe¬ 
matical  science,  were  carried  out  under  the  directions  of  Sir 
H.  James  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  by 
Captain  Clarke,  R.E.,  an  eminent  mathematician.  The 
results  were  worked  out  to  the  hundred  millionth  part  of  a 
yard,  and  the  difference  thus  ascertained,  between  the  lengths 
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of  the  different  measures  and  those  which  had  previously- 
been  generally  accepted,  were  less  than  a  ten-thousandth 
part  of  a  yard. 

The  most  complete  exhibitions  of  Government  maps  will 
be  found  in  the  English  and  French  Courts.  The  former 
country  has  taken  the  lead  in  many  important  operations 
connected  with  the  survey,  such  as  extension  of  scale, 
application  of  photography  to  the  reduction  of  maps,  in¬ 
troduction  of  photozincography,  application  of  electroplating, 
&c. 

It  was  found  in  England  that  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  a 
mile  was  not  sufficiently  large  to  make  the  maps  available 
for  many  important  operations  in  which  maps  are  specially 
necessary  :  such  as  the  commutation  of  tithes,  apportionment 
of  taxation,  registry  and  transfer  of  property,  &c.  It  was 
therefore  determined  to  increase  the  scale  to  six  inches  to  a 
mile,  and  subsequently  to  25  inches  to  a  mile,  on  which  scale 
the  ordnance  survey  of  England  and  Scotland  is  now  being 
carried  on,  and  the  resurvey  of  the  -whole  of  the  south  of 
England  has  been  commenced  on  the  same  scale.  The  survey 
of  Ireland  on  the  scale  of  six  inches  to  a  mile  is  completed. 
The  exact  state  of  the  survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
is  shown  in  the  catalogue  of  publications  issued  from  time  to 
time  from  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  and  sold  by  their 
agents.  Specimens  of  the  English  maps  on  all  three  scales 
are  exhibited,  and  also  of  the  sheets  of  the  town  survey  on 
the  scales  of  5  feet  and  10  feet  to  a  mile. 

When  the  larger  scales  were  adopted,  it  was  considered 
desirable  to  continue  also  the  publication  of  the  map  of  the 
kingdom  on  the  smaller  scales  on  which  it  had  been  com¬ 
menced.  For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the 
sheets  from  the  larger  scale  to  the  smaller  ones,  a  process 
very  costly  and  liable  to  inaccuracy  if  performed  by  hand. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  reduction,  the  use  of  photography 
was  introduced  by  Sir  Henry  James  at  the  Ordnance  Survey 
Office,  Southampton,  and  this  has  now  been  adopted  by  the 
French  and  other  Governments.  By  means  of  this  art  the 
maps  are  reduced  with  an  accuracy  and  at  a  smallness  of 
cost  quite  unattainable  in  any  other  way ;  specimens  of  the 
photographs  showing  their  application  may  be  seen  in  the 
English  and  French  Courts. 

The  use  of  electroplating  for  the  reproduction  of  copper 
plates  was  also,  as  far  as  is  known,  first  introduced  at  South¬ 
ampton.  The  application  of  this  is  twofold  ;  first,  to  multiply 
the  same  plate  so  that,  when  one  plate  is  worn  out  in  course 
of  time  by  printing,  a  fresh  one  may  be  substituted ;  and. 
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secondly,  to  reproduce  a  plate  at  a  particular  stage  of  the 
engraving,  in  order  to  make  use  of  the  second  plate  for 
showing  different  information  from  that  which  is  given  on 
the  first  one.  An  illustration  of  this  is  shown  in  the  English 
Court,  where  two  sheets  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  mile 
are  exhibited,  on  one  of  which  the  hill  features  are  shown 
whilst  on  the  other  they  are  omitted.  The  object  of  this  is 
to  be  able  to  supply  impressions  of  the  sheet  without  hill 
features  for  purposes  where  the  greater  clearness  which 
results  from  the  absence  of  those  features  is  valuable — the 
electrotype  plate  being  taken  from  the  original  one  before 
the  hill  features  were  engraved  on  the  latter.  In  Austria 
this  system  has  also  been  adopted  to  produce  a  road  map  of 
Bohemia  without  hill  features,  on  a  scale  of  1  in  238,000. 
Specimens  of  the  original  copper  plate,  the  matrix,  and  the 
j  resulting  electrotype  plate  are  exhibited  in  the  English  and 
French  Courts. 

In  the  court  devoted  to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  Sir  H.  James 
exhibits  a  projection  of  the  sphere,  which  has  the  advantage 
j  of  embracing  two-thirds  of  its  surface,  the  majority  of  pro¬ 
jections  being  only  capable  of  showing  one  half.  It  is,  as  is 
well  known,  impossible  to  represent  accurately  the  curved 
surface  of  the  earth  on  the  flat  surface  of  a  map,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  geographers  has  been  exerted  in  all  ages  in 

I  I  devising  methods  which  shall  give  the  best  compromise 
between  the  inevitable  inaccuracies.  Thus,  in  the  orthogra¬ 
phic  projection,  whilst  the  circles  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
projection  are  represented  exactly,  those  at  right  angles  to  it 
are  very  much  distorted  towards  the  equator,*  where  countries 
are  represented  only  one-fourth  of  their  natural  size.  In 
the  stenographic  projection  all  circles  are  represented  by 
circles,  but  the  portions  near  the  equator  are  much  exagge¬ 
rated  in  size,  being  the  converse  of  the  former  case.  In 
Mercator’s  projection  the  portions  near  the  pole  are  enor- 

Imously  exaggerated,  but  this  projection  has  a  practical 
advantage,  very  valuable  to  the  navigator,  that  the  course  of  a 
I  ship  can  be  laid  down  in  a  straight  line  instead  of  in  a  curve. 
In  the  globular  projection  the  distances  measured  along  the 
meridians  are  very  nearly  correct ;  those  measured  along 
l;  the  parallels  are  a  little  distorted  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  this 
projection  has  been  considered  to  give  the  best  balance  of 
errors,  and  is  the  one  which,  with  some  modifications,  is  gene- 
I  rally  adopted. 

Sir  H.  James’s  projection  resembles  most  nearly  the 
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globular  one.  The  point  of  projection,  instead  of  being,  as 
in  the  latter,  at  a  distance  of  the  sine  of  45  deg.  from  the 
extremity  of  the  diameter  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
projection,  is  at  a  distance  of  half  the  radius;  and  for  this 
point  the  advantage  is  claimed,  to  quote  the  words  of  the 
author  in  an  article  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  April, 
1862,  that  “the  distortion  of  form,  and  the  exaggeration  of 
“  area,  or  as  we  may  call  these  two  defects  of  all  projections, 
£f  the  misrepresentation,  is  a  minimum ;  but,  for  extending 
“  the  projection  from  90  deg.  to  113  deg.  30  min..  Captain 
i(  Clarke  has  shown  that  the  distance  of  the  point  of  sight 
“  to  give  the  least  misrepresentation  should  have  been  11—30 
“  instead  of  15-30.’’  The  main  feature  of  this  projection, 
however,  is  that,  instead  of  taking  as  the  plane  of  projection 
a  great  circle  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  the 
plane  of  a  parallel  at  a  distance  of  23  deg.  30  min.  from  the 
centre  is  adopted.  This  alteration  of  plane  does  not  affect 
the  projection  up  to  90  deg.,  except  to  alter  the  scale  of  it, 
but  it  allows  of  a  larger  portion  of  the  sphere,  to  the  extent 
of  about  two-thirds,  beino;  shown.  The  advantage  of  this 
for  certain  cases  is  seen  by  one  of  the  maps  exhibited,  in 
which  the  four  magnetic  poles  are  represented  at  once.  The 
distortion  towards  the  edges  of  this  projection  is  consider¬ 
able,  but  this  must  always  be  the  case  where  more  than  a 
hemisphere  is  attempted  to  be  shown. 

Mr.  Nelson  also  exhibits  in  the  British  Court  some  good 
maps  on  a  projection,  or  rather  development,  for  which  he 
claims  some  novelty.  A  point  is  taken  on  the  paper  repre¬ 
senting  the  pole  of  the  sphere,  and  from  this  point  lines, 
radiating  on  all  sides,  are  drawn,  representing  the  meridians 
and,  on  them,  the  actual  distances,  as  measured  on  a  globe, 
are  laid  off  for  the  circles  of  parallel.  This  can  be  continued 
to  the  antipodes,  so  as  to  show  the  whole  globe,  but  at  the 
expense  of  enormous  distortion.  Mr.  Nelson,  proposes  as  a 
modification  of  the  projection,  to  diminish  the  distances 
between  the  parallels  in  the  proportion  of  their  elongation, 
so  as  to  preserve  the  areas  the  same. 

This  projection  does  not  appear  to  differ  from  the  "  Equi¬ 
distant  Zenithal”  one,  which  has  been  known  since  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
used  by  the  Egyptians.  The  projection  admits  of  number¬ 
less  modifications,  either  to  equalize  the  areas,  as  proposed 
by  Mr.  Nelson,  or  to  modify  the  errors  according  to  any 
law  that  may  be  proposed.  To  attempt  to  apply  projections 
or  developments  of  this  nature  to  any  portion  of  the  sphere 
much  exceeding  the  half  appears  to  be  practically  useless,  as 
the  distortions  are  so  enormous.  M.  Petermann  has  sug- 
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gested  a  method,  which  consists  in  opening  out  the  second  lieet.-col. 
hemisphere  in  segments,  by  which  means,  if  the  segments  are  maps^&c^ 
properly  selected,  the  countries  can  be  shown  without  much  ' 
distortion,  but  with  a  total  loss  of  their  relative  position 
towards  the  antipodes. 

Before  leaving  the  court  devoted  to  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
mention  must  be  made  of  two  very  remarkable  publications 
exhibited  there — a  photozincographic  facsimile  of  “Domesday 
Book'’  and  the  “  Ordnance  Survey  of  Jerusalem." 

“  Domesday  Book  ”  was  made  by  order  of  William  the  ®0°^esday 
Conqueror  in  1086.  It  contains  a  description  of  the  owners 
and  inhabitants  of  every  manor,  hundred,  village,  &c.,  in 
England,  with  the  exception  of  Northumberland,  Cumber¬ 
land,  Westmorland,  and  Durham,  and  an  estimate  of  the 
area  of  the  lands  and  the  nature  of  their  cultivation. 

Besides  its  value  as  an  ancient  historical  document,  it  is  of 
great  interest  as  showing  the  ownership  of  the  country  at 
that  remote  period.  A  copy  of  te  Domesday  ”  was  published 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century  at  great  cost,  but  the  type  was 
destroyed  accidentally  by  fire,  and  the  copies  are  very  rare 
and  expensive.  By  the  art  of  photozincography  an  exact 
facsimile  has  been  reproduced  at  a  comparatively  small  cost. 

It  is  sold  by  counties  at  prices  varying  from  8s.  to  17.  3s. 

The  art  of  photozincography  or  photolithography  was  dis-  Photoiitho- 
covered  simultaneously  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office  0fgraphy* 
England  by  Captain  A.  Scott,  R.E.,  and  Colonel  Sir  H. 

James,  R.E.,  and  at  the  Survey  or- General’s  Office,  in 
Melbourne,  Australia,  by  Mr.  Osborne,  in  1859-1860.  Its 
essential  features  are  the  following: — A  photographic  nega¬ 
tive  of  the  map  or  drawing  to  be  reproduced  is  first  made. 

A  positive  print  is  then  taken  on  paper  prepared  with  a 
solution  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potassia,  mixed  with 
lithographic  ink.  The  effect  of  the  light  on  this  solution  is 
to  render  it  insoluble ;  therefore,  after  the  print  has  been 
taken,  those  portions  which  were  protected  from  the  light 
can  be  washed  away,  leaving  intact  the  remaining  insoluble 
portions  which  correspond  to  the  lines  of  the  map  or  drawing. 

This  can  then  be  transferred  at  once  to  zinc  or  stone,  and 
printed  from  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  plan  had  been  drawn 
on  lithographic  transfer-paper.  Thus,  a  plan  which  it  would 
take  weeks  or  months  to  copy  by  hand  for  lithography  can, 
by  this  process,  be  executed  in  a  few  hours,  and  with  a 
fidelity  which  no  copyist  could  hope  to  rival.  This  process 
is  being  adopted  on  the  continent,  and  in  the  Prussian  Court 
will  be  found  specimens  of  photolithographs  of  relief  maps  in 
which  half  tints — the  great  difficulty  of  the  process— are 
shown.  They  are  exhibited  by  W.  Korn  and  Co.,  Photolith- 
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•  Institute  Berlin,  and  by  the  Photolith.  Institut.  of  Kellneh 
and  Giesemann,  Berlin. 

The  survey  of  Jerusalem  was  made  in  1864-5  by  a  party 
of  sappers  under  Captain  Wilson,  R.E.,  who  were  detached 
for  that  purpose  from  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  England. 
The  funds  were  provided  by  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  and  others, 
the  special  object  being  to  afford  a  basis  on  which  to  work 
for  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city,  especially 
as  regards  drainage  and  water  supply.  This  survey  has 
been  conducted  with  all  the  accuracy  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
of  England ;  and  thus,  for  the  first  time,  a  map  of  the  holy 
city  has  been  produced  that  can  be  relied  on  with  certainty 
in  discussing  the  localities  and  events  connected  with  its 
history,  which  are  of  such  deep  interest  to  the  whole  civilised 
world.  The  map  is  accompanied  by  photographs  of  different 
parts  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood,  which  were  taken 
whilst  the  survey  was  in  progress,  and  also  by  photozinco- 
graphs,  in  which  half  tones  are  very  well  shown.  During 
the  course  of  the  survey  the  ancient  aqueduct  from  Solomon’s 
Pools,  which  supplied  the  city  with  water,  was  traced.  It 
is  a  work  of  the  highest  engineering  skill,  and  in  so  good  a 
state  of  preservation  that,  at  very  little  cost,  it  has  been  put 
into  such  a  state  of  repair  that  water  has  actually  been  again 
conveyed  through  it  for  the  use  of  the  city.  In  connection 
with  this  survey  a  line  of  levels  was  also  run  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  Dead  Seas  in  order  to  settle  accurately 
the  much  vexed  question  of  the  amount  of  depression  of  the 
latter  below  the  former.  The  result  showed  it  to  be  1290 
feet. 

In  the  French  Court  is  exhibited  a  method  of  making 
corrections  on  copper-plates,  which  was  invented  by  M. 
George,  of  the  French  Ddpot  de  la  Guerre,  and  is  used  in 
that  office  with  great  success,  a  saving  in  cost  of  90  per  cent, 
over  the  method  usually  adopted  being  claimed  for  it.  The 
ordinary  plan  of  making  corrections  on  a  copper-plate  is  to 
scrape  the  surface  with  a  sharp  instrument  until  the  work  is 
removed  and  then  to  bring  the  surface  thus  lowered  up  to 
the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  plate  by  hammering  the  back.  In 
M.  George’s  process  the  plate  is  covered  with  a  resinous 
coat,  and  the  part  required  to  be  altered  is  removed  with  a 
sharp  instrument.  The  plate  is  then  put  into  an  electro¬ 
plating  bath  and  a  deposit  thrown  on  to  the  lowered  portion, 
the  remainder  being  protected  by  the  resinous  coating.  The 
deposit  is  continued  until  the  portion  which  was  scraped 
away  is  raised  a  little  above  the  rest  of  the  plate.  It  is  then 
scraped  level  and  the  new  work  inserted. 

Specimens  of  the  manuscript  hill  sketches,  from  which  the 
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features  are  engraved  on  the  maps,  are  exhibited  in  the 
French  and  English  Courts.  Those  in  the  former  are  repre-  maps,  &c. 
sented  by  continuous  contour  lines,  and  afford  a  good 
illustration  of  the  effect  which  may  be  produced  by  that 
method. 

Among  the  French  Government  maps  exhibited  must  be 
mentioned  a  very  beautiful  map  of  France  by  the  “  Com- 
Cf  mission  Speciale  Institutee  au  Ministere  de  l’lnstruction 
u  Publique  d’apres  les  ordres  de  S.  M.  l’Empereur,”  on  one 
copy  of  which  the  mountains  and  river  systems  of  France 
are  shown,  and  on  another  the  sites  of  ancient  remains  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Roman  Conquest. 

Photographs  of  models  of  French  mountains,  which  are 
being  made  at  the  Depot  de  la  Guerre,  are  exhibited.  The 
models  are  exceedingly  well  executed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  find  a  place  in  the  Exhibition  before  it  closes. 

In  the  court  appropriated  to  Holland,  Colonel  Besier,  Colonel 
Director  of  the  Topographical  Department  of  the  War  Office  cess?1  spl°~ 
in  that  country,  exhibits  a  very  pretty  map,  executed  in 
chromolithography  by  what  appears  a  very  ingenious  process* 

A  photographic  negative  of  the  map  to  be  reproduced  is 
taken.  The  surface  of  a  lithographic  stone  is  sensitived,  by 
what  method  is  not  stated,  but  probably  by  means  of  bitu¬ 
men  of  Judrea  or  of  bichromate  of  potassia  and  gelatine. 

The  stone  is  then  printed  from  the  negative  in  the  same  way 
as  if  it  were  the  ordinary  sensitive  paper.  This  process  is 
repeated  on  as  many  stones  as  are  necessary  for  producing 
the  colours  required,  thus  ensuring  on  each  stone  impressions 
actually  identical,  which  is  an  important  point  to  ensure  the 
correct  fitting  of  the  colours.  Colonel  Besier  employs  three 
stones,  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  with  which  he  produces  all  the 
requisite  combinations  of  colour.  The  necessary  portion  of 
the  work  is  then  engraved  on  each  stone.  In  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  shades  of  colour  the  following  ingenious  process  is 
adopted.  The  outlines  on  the  colour-stones  are  inked  and 
their  surfaces  protected  from  the  action  of  acid  by  a  thin 
coating  of  asphalte ;  through  this  fine  lines  are  cut  by  a 
ruling  machine,  so  close  together  as  to  present  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  tint.  Those  parts  which  are  to  remain  white 
having  been  protected  by  a  coating  capable  of  resisting  acid, 
a  weak  solution  of  acid  is  poured  upon  the  stone,  which,  on 
the  parts  which  have  not  been  protected,  produces,  by  slightly 
eating  in  the  fine  lines,  a  light  tint.  Those  parts  where  the 
light  tint  is  wanted  are  then  protected,  and  the  acidulation 
proceeded  with  until  the  darkest  tints  required  have  been 
obtained.  The  writing  is  stamped  from  type  set  up  in 
small  boxes  and  inked  with  transfer  ink  on  a  paper  print 
2.  S 
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from  the  negative*  which  is  then  transferred  to  the  stone. 
The  effect  of  the  map  is  very  pleasing,  and  the  fitting  of  the 
colours  remarkably  good.  Whether  the  process  will  ever  he 
extensively  used  must  depend  on  its  cost,  and  on  the  facility 
of  producing  large  maps  by  means  of  it.  Colonel  JBesier 
has  invented  a  machine  capable  of  ruling  the  lines  automa¬ 
tically. 

The  plans  exhibited  by  the  other  Governments  of  Europe 
will  be  found  in  their  respective  courts.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  make  any  special  mention  of  any  of  them  except  of  those 
of  Austria  and  Switzerland. 

In  Austria  the  representation  of  the  hill  features  of  the 
country  on  maps  has  always  been  a  subject  of  special  study, 
and  the  result  may  be  seen  in  the  beautiful  maps  exhibited 
by  the  K.  K.  Militairisch- Geographischen  Institut,  which  is 
a  Government  department  under  General  de  Fligely,  and 
with  which  is  associated  the  name  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Scheda, 
who  exhibits  a  beautiful  map  of  Europe,  and  a  general  map 
of  the  Austrian  Empire,  which,  for  delicacy  and  minuteness 
of  execution,  has,  probably,  never  been  excelled.  In  fact,  it 
perhaps  rather  errs  in  excess  in  those  qualities  as,  in  some 
of  the  mountainous  sheets,  such  as  those  of  the  Tyrolese 
Alps,  the  detail  is  so  minute  that  it  can  hardly  be  read  with¬ 
out  a  magnifying  glass.  These  Austrian  maps  are  exhibited 
in  the  circle  which  is  next  to  that  devoted  to  machinery. 

In  the  Swiss  department  is  exhibited  the  beautiful 
map  of  Switzerland  by  General  Dufour ;  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  effective  one  in  the  Exhibition,  It  rivals 
the  best  maps  exhibited  by  the  other  Governments  in  point 
of  execution,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  com¬ 
plete,  and  of  representing  the  most  picturesque  kingdom  in 
Europe.  The  general  harmony  which  runs  through  the 
whole  is  very  much  to  be  admired.  The  great  glacier 
ranges  which  border  the  depression  in  which  run  the  Rhone 
and  the  Rhine  stand  out  as  if  in  relief,  and  the  gradation  to 
the  softer  features  of  the  valley  of  the  Aar  is  beautifully 
shown.  The  mountains  are  treated  in  a  somewhat  con¬ 
ventional  way,  and  the  higher  portions  of  the  ranges  are 
evidently  not  put  in  from  actual  survey ;  but  this,  in  so 
rugged  a  country,  was  probably  undesirable,  if  not  imprac¬ 
ticable,  and  the  want  of  minute  detail  has  perhaps  added 
to  the  effect  by  allowing  of  a  bolder  handling  of  the  mountain 
ranges. 

Among  Government  surveys  that  which  is  in  progress  in 
India  must  not  be  omitted.  It  is  on  a  scale  of  four  miles  to 
an  inch,  and  the  triangulation  has  been  executed  with  the 
utmost  refinements  of  science.  The  explorations  in  con- 
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nection  with  it  in  the  Himalayas  and  the  adjoining  little-  Lieut.-col. 
known  regions  of  Central  Asia  are  of  the  highest  interest.  mavs,&c. 
The  only  sheets  exhibited  are  those  of  the  Revenue  Survey, 
which  is  a  distinct  branch  in  connexion  with  the  Trigono¬ 
metrical  Survey. 

In  many  countries  geological  and  hydrographical  surveys 
have  been  undertaken  by  the  respective  Governments. 

Sheets  of  the  former  are  exhibited  by  England,  France, 

Prussia,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Norway,  Canada,  and  Victoria. 

Charts  are  exhibited  by  England,  France,  the  United  States, 
and  Sweden. 

*  In  Great  Britain,  France,  and  most  other  maritime  Hydrogra- 
countries,  a  special  department  exists  for  conducting  the  surveys, 
maritime  surveys  of  their  own  shores  as  well  as  those  of 
other  countries  to  which  navigation  and  commerce  have 
extended,  but  whose  Governments  have  not  the  means  of 
making  such  researches  for  themselves. 

The  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  all  been 
minutely  surveyed  on  scales  varying  from  two  to  six  inches 
to  a  mile ;  these  surveys  are  based  on  the  trigonometrical 
points  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  the  coast  features  to  low 
water  and  the  soundings  up  to  100  fathoms  or  over,  being 
executed  by  the  Nautical  Surveyors  who  are  naval  officers. 

All  the  surveys  executed  by  the  English  Admiralty  are 
engraved  on  copper,  and  in  cases  where  there  is  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  demand  for  a  particular  chart,  the  plate  is  faced 
with  steel  for  greater  durability. 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  a  maritime  country  like 
Great  Britain,  in  addition  to  the  surveys  of  its  own  shores, 
should  furnish  an  extended  series  of  charts,  both  original 
and  published,  embracing  various  portions  of  the  globe,  in 
the  most  distant  regions  of  which  her  surveying  ships  are 
always  to  be  found,  hence  we  find  exhibited  charts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  West  Indies,  Australia,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Vancouver’s  Island,  the  Coral  Lagoons  of  the 
Pacific,  and  the  ice  drift  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

The  aim  of  the  Hydrographic  Department  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty,  however,  has  been  tG  show  in  this  Exhibition  the 
nature  of  its  labours  rather  than  the  great  extent  of  ocean 
and  land  that  it  covers. 

This  may  be  exemplified  by  the  exhibited  chart  of  one 
of  the  many  now”  in  process  of  being  resurveyed  on  the 


*  The  information  on  hydrographic  surveys  has  been  supplied  by  Captain 
Bichards,  B.N.,  Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty,  and  Juror  for  Class  13. 
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Lieut.-Col.  home  shores,  namely,  that  of  the  entrance  of  the  River 
SSSf&cJ  Thames;  of  these  are  given; — 

1st.  The  network  of  soundings  as  actually  obtained  in 
the  deep  water  channels,  and  over  the  submarine  banks. 

2nd.  The  drawing  of  the  same  locality  with  the  channels 
and  banks  contoured  and  all  the  necessary  information  for 
the  mariner  as  arranged  by  the  surveying  officers. 

3rd.  The  finally  engraved  work  as  it  has  again  been  added 
to  by  the  experience  and  collected  information  of  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Department,  a  work  inexpensive  in  its  character 
and  forming  not  only  the  most  useful  guide  to  the  seaman, 
but  affording  minute,  accurate,  and  invaluable  details  to  the 
engineer  for  hydraulic  and  other  work. 

The  French  Government  have  a  hydrographical  establish¬ 
ment,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  though  not 
so  exclusively  a  nautical  establishment.  It  is  presided  over 
by  a  naval  officer  of  high  rank,  and  with  its  naval  members 
are  associated  hydrographical  engineers,  who  generally  con¬ 
duct  the  triangulation  of  the  coasts. 

The  French  Government  make  the  most  accurate  and 
elaborate  surveys  of  their  own  coasts,  and  produced  at  the 
Exhibition  some  very  fine  specimens  of  engraved  charts. 

Few  other  maritime  governments  were  exhibitors  of 
nautical  charts,  although  Russia,  the  United  States,  and 
Spain  have  entensive  hydrographic  establishments,  and  Italy 
is  following  in  the  same  direction.  The  coast  surveys  of  the 
United  States  are  not  exceeded  in  accuracy  and  beauty  of 
engraving  by  those  of  any  other  nation. 

The  cause  of  there  being  so  few  exhibitors  of  nautical 
charts,  in  comparison  with  those  of  topographical  and  geo¬ 
logical  maps,  is  not  difficult  to  account  for.  The  practical 
value  to  navigation  of  every  new  nautical  work  is  so  great 
and  the  call  for  it  so  immediate,  that  it  is  universally  dis¬ 
tributed  as  soon  as  published  and  so  requires  no  exhibition 
to  bring  it  into  notice ;  it  is  indeed  an  invariable  rule  with 
nearly  all  maritime  nations  to  exchange  annually  all  charts 
or  other  nautical  works  which  each  has  produced. 

Maps  by  Something  must  now  be  said  of  the  maps  exhibited  by 
iishera. pub"  private  individuals.  These  do  not  present  the  same  points 
of  scientific  interest  as  the  Government  surveys,  and  those 
which  are  of  any  importance  are  so  well  known  to  geo¬ 
graphers  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  say  much  about 
them. 

British  map-makers,  owing  probably  to  our  insular  position, 
have  not  had  to  meet  any  general  demand  for  maps  of 
Europe  on  large  scales ;  they  have,  therefore,  confined  their 
principal  publications  to  general  maps  of  the  different  parts 
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of  the  world.  Under  this  head  Mr.  Stanford  exhibits  his  l™ut^Col 
beautiful  library  series  of  maps  of  the  five  great  divisions  of  maps,  &c. 
the  earth,  which  in  point  of  design  and  execution  leave  little 
or  nothing  to  be  desired.  They  are  compiled  by  Mr.  Keith 
Johnston,  the  well-known  Scotch  geographer. 

A  very  interesting  model  of  the  volcanic  district  of 
Auvergne,  showing  the  flow  of  the  lava-current,  is  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Wyld,  well  known  in  England  for  his  models  of 
ground,  of  which  there  are  specimens  in  the  Royal  United 
Service  Institution  and  in  the  Woolwich  Rotunda.  Mr. 

Nelson’s  projection  has  already  been  alluded  to. 

Whilst  in  England  there  has  been  no  demand  for  maps  of 
Europe  on  a  large  scale,  in  Germany  the  case  has  been 
different.  The  kingdoms  and  states  of  central  Europe  have 
all  got  their  surveys,  but  these  are  generally  limited  entirely 
to  their  own  territories,  and  differ  in  scale  and  projection,  so 
that  those  of  coterminous  countries  cannot  be  used  together. 

These  countries  are,  however,  very  much  intermixed,  so 
that,  for  the  requirements  of  those  who  use  maps,  the 
necessity  arose  of  producing  such  as  should  comprise  large 
areas  irrespective  of  political  divisions.  In  military  history 
especially,  a  department  of  literature  in  which  the  Germans 
have  always  been  famous,  maps  on  a  sufficient  scale  of  ex¬ 
tensive  portions  of  country  are  essentially  necessary.  This 
want  has  been  very  efficiently  supplied  by  continental  geo¬ 
graphers  ;  and  it  is  especially  to  Berlin,  Gotha,  Vienna, 
Weimar,  and  Glogau  that  we  must  look  as  the  great  centres 
of  European  map-making.  There  wc  find  among  publishers 
Justus  Perthes,  Schropp,  Reimer,  Flemming,  &c. ;  and 
among  the  makers  of  maps  Petermann,  Ritter,  Kiepert, 
Reymann,  Berghaus,  Handtke,  Scheda,  &c. — constituting 
an  assembly  of  the  most  scientific  geographers  of  the  day. 

The  custom  prevails  in  Germany  of  keeping  distinct  the 
occupation  of  map-publisher  and  of  map-maker ;  thus,  Perthes 
publishes  the  productions  of  Petermann,  Stieler,  Berghaus, 

&c. ;  Flemming,  those  of  Reymann,  Handtke;  Reimer,  those 
of  Kiepert,  &c. 

In  the  first  rank  of  publishers  stands  Justus  Perthes,  of 
Gotha.  He  exhibits,  in  the  Prussian  Court,  the  <f  Mittheil- 
ungen,”  edited  by  Dr.  Petermann,  which  may  be  considered 
the  great  reportery  of  modern  geography.  Here  will  be 
found  the  latest  geographical  information  from  all  parts  of 
the  world — from  the  North  Pole,  from  the  sources  of  the 
Nile,  from  Abyssinia,  from  Asia ;  wherever,  in  short,  travel¬ 
lers  are  prosecuting  explorations,  their  results,  by  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  labours  of  the  editor,  find  their  way  into  the  pages 
of  the  “  Mittheiluugen,”  Perthes  also  exhibits  a  collection 
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of  maps,  the  works  of  Berghaus,  Stieler,  and  others,  amongst 
which  is  Stieler ’s  atlas,  and  a  beautiful  little  map  of  the 
world,  by  Berghaus,  showing  the  currents  of  the  ocean,  great 
commercial  routes,  &c. 

In  the  same  court  Flemming  exhibits  Reymann’s  great 
map  of  Europe,  which  comprises  a  larger  area  on  a  greater 
scale  than  any  map,  not  a  Government  one,  that  has  yet 
been  published.  It  is  invaluable  to  the  military  student  for 
following  the  detailed  operations  of  war.  Dietrich  Reimer, 
of  Berlin,  exhibits  a  map  of  Europe  and  others  by  the 
celebrated  geographer  Kiepert,  An  excellent  map  of  the 
Prussian  States,  by  Liebnow,  is  also  exhibited,  made  by 
order  of  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Public  Works.  Good 
globes  by  Reimer  and  others  may  also  be  seen  in  this  court. 
The  photolithographs  exhibited  have  already  been  alluded  to. 

Many  other  excellent  maps  by  private  publishers  will  be 
found  in  the  different  courts,  but  there  is  nothing  in  them 
that  calls  for  particular  notice. 

In  the  French  Court  and  in  one  of  the  Egyptian  detached 
buildings  in  the  park  is  exhibited  a  very  interesting  map  of 
the  isthmus  of  Suez,  showing  the  proposed  canal,  published 
by  Andriveau  Goujon,  of  Paris.  In  the  Egyptian  building 
the  map  accompanies  an  exceedingly  well  executed  model  of 
the  country  through  which  the  canal  passes,  and  excellent 
models  of  the  works  in  connexion  with  it  are  also  exhibited. 
The  latter  will  probably  be  fully  treated  of  in  the  section 
devoted  to  civil  engineering;  but  a  short  account  of  the 
progress  of  the  canal  is  necessary  to  make  the  map  and 
model  of  the  ground  intelligible.  In  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  map  and  model  show  the  works, 
not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  will  be  when  completed.  They 
consist  of  two  distinct  portions,  a  freshwater  and  a  maritime 
canal.  The  former  is  about  6  feet  deep  and  50  feet  or  60 
feet  broad  at  the  top,  with  shelving  sides.  It  starts  from 
the  Nile  at  Cairo,  runs  in  an  easterly  direction  as  far  as 
Lake  Timsah,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  maritime  canal, 
and  then,  bending  to  the  south,  terminates  at  Suez.  This 
canal  is  completed.  Its  object  is  to  supply  with  fresh  water 
the  labourers  and  machines  employed  on  the  maritime  canal, 
and  also  to  afford  to  the  town  of  Suez  a  plentiful  supply  of 
fresh  water,  which  was  much  wanted. 

The  maritime  canal  is  still  very  incomplete.  It  starts  from 
Port  Said,  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  to  traverse  the 
isthmus  to  Suez,  with  sufficient  works  at  its  extremities  to 
form  good  harbours  in  both  seas.  Its  breadth  is  to  be  100 
metres  (rather  more  than  100  yards)  at  the  level  of  the 
water,  and  its  depth  about  26  feet.  The  portion  between 
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Port  Said  and  Lake  Timsah,  which  is  about  half  way  l^eut.-Col. 
between  the  two  seas,  is  so  far  advanced  that  barges  towed  maps,  &c. 
by  steam-tugs  can  traverse  it  to  Lake  Timsah,  where  by 
means  of  locks,  they  are  placed  on  the  freshwater  canal,  by 
which  they  can  reach  Suez.  Thus  there  is  actual  water 
communication  from  sea  to  sea ;  but  before  the  fleets  of  the 
world  can  be  transported  across  the  isthmus  much  time  must 
elapse,  and  a  vast  amount  of  money  must  yet  be  expended. 

The  cost  of  the  works  up  to  this  time  is  said  to  be 
9,000,000/. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  geographers  to  know  that  in  the 
Bavarian  Court  are  exhibited  a  series  of  views  in  Central 
Asia,  by  the  well-known  travellers  Hermann,  Adolphe,  and 
Robert  de  Schlagentweit. 

The  United  States  do  not  as  yet  possess  any  scientific 
survey  of  their  vast  territories.  Their  maps,  as  a  rule,  are 
of  a  very  practical  character.  They  do  not  aim  at  any  nicety 
of  execution,  but  are  remarkable  for  cheapness,  and  are 
somewhat  gaudy  in  colouring.  Johnson’s  atlas,  which  is 
exhibited  in  the  United  States  Court,  is  a  good  type  of  the 
class.  A  globe  on  which  a  great  deal  of  information  is 
accumulated  is  also  exhibited  in  that  court  by  Schedler. 

In  the  map  department  the  British  colonies  are  well  Colonial 
represented.  In  countries,  such  as  they  for  the  most  partsmveys* 
are,  thinly  inhabited  and  partially  undeveloped,  we  must  not 
look  for  the  highly  finished  maps  of  older  nations,  but  we 
must  be  satisfied  if  such  are  produced  as  will  suffice  for  the 
wants  of  settlers  and  travellers. 

In  Canada  the  Government  survey  devotes  its  resources 
to  mapping  the  comparatively  unknown  parts  of  the  colony, 
so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  wants  of  the  settlers.  A  very 
excellent  geological  survey,  of  which  sheets  are  exhibited, 
is  also  in  progress  in  this  colony  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
W.  Logan.  In  .connexion  with  this  survey  is  exhibited  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  Eozoon  Canadense,  for  the  discovery 
of  which  the  world  is  indebted  to  Sir  W.  Logan  and  his 
associates,  and  which  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  geological  discoveries  of  the  day,  as  it  carries 
back  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  animal  life  on  the 
earth  for  a  period  whose  magnitude  it  is  difficult  to  express. 

This  specimen  comes  before  the  world  at  a  very  fortunate 
moment,  when  the  disputed  question  of  its  animal  origin 
seems  to  be  set  at  rest  by  the  discovery,  which  has  just 
been  announced  to  the  Geological  Society  of  England,  of 
specimens  which  differ  totally  from  each  other  in  mineral 
composition,  which  fact  seems  fatal  to  the  rival  theory  that 
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the  apparent  animal  organization  of  the  Eozoon  is  due  to 
crystalline  or  dendritic  action. 

In  the  Canadian  department  is  exhibited  Bouchette’s  map, 
which  is  a  work  of  great  merit  and  may  be  considered  as 
the  parent  of  the  maps  of  British  North  America.  A  very 
well-executed  model  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  of  St. 
Anne,  made  by  the  students,  is  also  exhibited. 

A  large  and  well-executed  map  of  Natal,  by  Captain 
Granthan,  is  exhibited  by  the  Surveyor-General ;  and  also 
a  very  interesting  series  of  maps  by  Dr.  Mann,  showing  the 
physical  features,  climate,  and  productions  of  that  rich  but 
as  yet  little  developed  colony.  These  are  exhibited  in  the 
machinery  circle. 

A  good  map  of  Mauritius,  in  chromolithography,  is  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Dardenne ;  and  also  some  very  interesting  maps 
and  reports  on  cyclones,  the  result  of  many  years’  observa¬ 
tions,  by  M.  Bosquet 

Victoria  exhibits  sheets  of  their  admirable  geological 
survey,  by  Selwyn ;  and  in  Queensland,  an  atlas  of  maps 
by  the  Surveyor-General  is  exhibited,  which,  as  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  youngest  of  our  colonies,  is  deserving  of  much 
praise. 
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Report  on  Fancy  Furniture  — (Class  14.) 
By  J.  H.  Pollen,  Esq. 


Me.  Pollen 

ON 

Fancy  Pun- 

NITUKE. 


The  following  report  was  founded  on  the  decisions  of  the 
united  juries  of  Classes  XI Y.  and  XY.  Some  trifling  diver¬ 
gencies  will  he  found  in  the  criticisms  offered  in  regard  to 
certain  sections,  from  these  decisions  as  they  finally  issued. 

This  leads  me  to  make  certain  statements  of  opinion  on  the 
working  of  international  juries,  that  would  have  been  out 
of  place  in  the  report  when  first  published  in  the  public 
papers. 

I  cannot  say  that  experience  tends  to  convince  me  that  M^nary 
international  juries  are  altogether  satisfactory  tribunals  for  jury  work! 
such  exhibitions  as  the  present,  where  each  nation  watches 
jealously  the  success  of  its  own  exhibition,  and  when  the 
competitors  are  living  and  present  on  the  scene.  Mixed 
juries  begin  with  severe  canons  of  criticism,  and  end,  but  too 
frequently,  with  diplomatic  considerations.  Medals  are 
granted  on  these  latter  motives,  when  they  would  be  refused 
on  strictly  critical  principles. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  fault  with  indulgencies  of  this 
kind.  They  are  found  to  be  absolute^  necessary. 

There  are  often  great  merit  and  exceptional  vigour  and 
enterprise  shown  by  states  or  by  exhibitors  whose  means  are 
very  limited.  Encouragements  must  be  offered  to  such 
exertions  and  sacrifices,  and  there  is  but  one  way  of  doing 
so.  Then,  however  complete  the  harmony  among  any  special 
jury,  and  my  own  was  singularly  happy  in  this  respect, 
there  is  a  natural  emulation  among  the  contributing  nation¬ 
alities  and  their  representatives,  each  of  whom  desires  not 
only  to  he,  but  to  be  seen  by  visitors  to  be  successful  in  a 
quasi -competition. 

I  do  not  know  whether  national  juries  could  be  organized 
which  should  make  their  awards  in  each  country,  and  so 
avoid  the  international  deliberations,  or  whether  some  other 
function  could  not  be  assigned  to  these  mixed  bodies. 

I  think  that  gradations  of  medals  are  a  difficulty.  In  Number  of 
Paris  the  gold  or  first-class  medals  were  at  first  limited  goldmedalSr 
to  100.  This  made  a  proportion  of  one  and  a  half  or  so  to 
each  class ;  or,  assuming  that  some  classes  would  not  rise  to 
the  importance  of  a  claim  on  these  rewards,  two  medals,  or 
two  and  a  half  to  a  class.  The  number,  after  our  juries  had 
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me.  polled  made  their  awards,,  was  increased  to  a  total  of  900,  and,  in 
fancy  Fixe-  the  case  of  our  united  classes,  to  some  18  or  20  gold  medals. 
nituee.  j  think  this  number  was  too  small,  while  the  four  or  five 
we  first  awarded  between  the  classes  was  a  better  number, 
if  even  this  was  not  too  large.  It  is  possible  to  award  one 
first  medal  to  a  class ,  difficult  to  give  tvjo,  and  a  score  are 
too  few ;  for  after  two  or  three  first-rate  exhibitors  out  of 
1,200,  there  are  likely  to  be  50  or  60  nearly  on  one  level. 

The  uncertainty  as  to  the  possible  increase  in  the  number 
of  first-class  medals  issued  in  the  most  divergent  principle 
of  awards  in  different  classes.  Limited  numbers  of  exhibi¬ 
tors  in  manufactures  of  slight  importance  having  been  re¬ 
compensed  by  thrice  the  proportion  of  first-class  medals  as 
compared  to  our  numerous  united  class. 

No  uncertainty  should  ever  be  allowed  as  to  such  an 
important  element  of  encouragement,  nor  should  particular 
juries  have  any  voice  in  making  claims  for  their  own  class 
out  of  an  uncertain  quantity  of  rewards,  perhaps  in  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  action  of  other  juries. 

It  is  very  important  to  mark  the  highest  efforts  of 
national  industry,  and  still  more  to  avoid  wounding  suscep¬ 
tibilities,  of  which  we  may  judge  by  the  dissatisfaction  so 
generally  felt  at  our  own  annual  exhibition  of  pictures,  not 
only  when  works  are  refused,  but  even  by  the  decisions  of 
the  hanging  committee. 

Want  of  I  wish  to  note  one  other  matter,  that  is,  the  want  of  some 
seiSonfor  supervision  or  criticism  on  our  exhibits  before  they  leave 
Exhibition.  the  country.  I  speak  of  course  of  those  of  my  own  class. 
Mixture  of  which  are  more  or  less  decorative  and  artistic.  I  was  struck 
beautiful  myself  by  the  fact,  and  the  remark  was  often  made  to  me 
objects.  by  foreigners  of  all  classes,  that  ugly  things  were  exhibited 
side  by  side  with  really  fine  objects,  without  any  apparent 
discernment  on  the  part  of  the  exhibitor  of  this  incongruity. 
The  same  was  said  to  me  of  other  classes  of  objects,  and  I 
could  never  refute  the  charge. 

If  some  means  of  weeding  these  exhibits  could  be  found 
before  they  are  transmitted  for  exhibition,  I  feel  sure  that 
our  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  objects  would  obtain 
greater  credit  when  seen  side  by  side  with  the  French  and 
other  competing  countries,  who  are  rigorous,  the  former 
especially,  in  this  respect. 

The  French  makers  achieved  a  great  success.  I  consider, 
however,  that  some  of  our  best  houses  showed  even  finer 
workmanship,  not  excepting  the  admirable  mechanical  per¬ 
fection  of  Grohe.  But  the  French  gain  great  advantages 
from  the  spirited  inventiveness  and  life  of  their  designs. 
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A  glance  would  show  us  tlieir  superiority  in  drawing  and 
their  constant  representation  of  the  figure.  Their  designers 
and  workmen  obtain  a  wider  and  freer  instruction  in  aca¬ 
demical  drawing.  This  point  cannot  be  too  often  insisted 
on.  In  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Graham’s  fine  pieces,  no  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  figure  occurred  amongst  the  masterly  arabesques 
of  their  panels  ;  and,  taking  our  other  exhibitors  together, 
figure-designs  were  not  the  most  successful  amongst  their 
decorative  ornaments. 

No  great  decorative  designers  cftn  be  trained  without 
familiarity  with  the  drawing  of  the  human  figure ,  and 
decorative  work  is  sure  to  become  tame  and  insipid, 
however  graceful,  unless  figure-design  in  some  way  gives 
interest  to  points  or  portions  of  the  work. 

It  also  seems  to  me  an  immense  advantage  (our  first 
houses  are  well  aware  of  this,  and  do  their  best  to  secure  it,) 
that  the  foreman  or  designer  should  be  familiar,  or  should 
at  least  pass  some  training  in  decoration  in  all  materials 
and  methods.  He  will  settle  to  one  method,  sculpture, 
modelling,  engraving,  painting,  or  the  like,  but  his  general 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  designers  work 
in  different  materials  will  be  of  infinite  service  in  giving 
him  confidence  and  freedom  in  the  line  he  chooses  himself, 
and  in  designing  for  mixed  and  varied  decoration. 

I  heard  it  remarked  by  very  intelligent  French  makers 
that  our  furniture  producers  were  much  advanced  since 
1862.  I  think  this  was  no  more  than  bare  justice  to  them. 

But  I  see  no  limit  on  account  of  nationality  to  far  superior 
attainments,  and  I  hope  no  method  of  training  will  be  neg¬ 
lected,  either  by  sending  students  to,  or  obtaining  from  great 
houses,  or  imperial  or  royal  establishments,  qualified  teachers, 
if  this  be  feasible,  to  advance  our  masters  of  design  schools. 
It  would  be  a  great  help  to  our  artizans  to  be  able  to  study 
our  museums  on  Sunday  afternoons  and  evenings  (often 
their  onty  opportunity). 

It  would  also  much  promote  the  use  of  the  Art  collections 
were  simple,  popular  lectures  to  be  given  on  public  evenings, 
illustrated  by  a  walk  round  the  specimens  under  discussion, 
after  the  lecture.  There  is  no  lack  of  natural  aptitude  in 
the  country.  More  general  sound  training  is  all  that  our 
designers  or  artizans  require,  and  the  experience  of  the  last 
12  years  amply  proves  it. 

The  exhibition  of  furniture  of  all  kinds  included  under 
Class  1 4  was  one  of  the  fullest  and  best  represented  in  the 
building.  All  kinds  of  objects  were  to  be  seen,  including  a 
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Mr. Pollen  number  of  pieces  of  church  furniture  of  various  kinds,  such 
Fancy  Fur-  as  pulpits,  reading  desks,  screens,  and  presses  for  the  dresses 
jaxuRE.  an(J  vegseis  used  at  the  altar.  For  jury  purposes  classes 
ciasses°f  14  an(l  15  were  fused  into  one.  They  will  be  found  under 
14,  is  one  set  of  numerals  in  the  French  Official  Catalogue,  from 
which,  as  far  as  could  be,  the  numbers  are  drawn  for  the 
following  report. 

The  visitor  should  consider  both  these  classes  of  produc¬ 
tion  together,  as  did  the  juries.  Wall  decorations,  in¬ 
cluding  fireplaces,  marble  altars,  statuettes,  church  decorative 
objects,  theatrical  properties,  hangings  for  beds,  curtains, 
lustres,  chandeliers,  and  the  like,  are  included  in  the  class  of 
decorations.  But  so  many  of  these  objects  are,  practically, 
pieces  of  furniture,  and  must  be  made  to  accord  wdth  the 
furniture,  or  the  furniture  with  them,  if  any  agreeable 
unity  of  character  is  to  be  preserved  in  our  buildings  and 
rooms,  that  it  is  difficult  to  treat  them  independently. 
And,  though  in  the  present  report  movable  objects  alone 
are  included,  they  should  be  associated  by  the  critic  with 
their  decorative  adjuncts  ;  many  will  partake  of  the  features 
of  either  class.  The  two  together  comprehend  over  1,200 
exhibits. 

The  exhibition  of  the  French  portion  is  naturally  the 
largest  and  most  important.  It  includes  sumptuous  pieces 
of  cabinet  work,  decorated  with  costly  sculpture  and  inlay ; 
and  some  of  the  stalls  contain  specimens  of  every  article,  in 
different  styles,  to  which  we  shall  have  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  reader,  and  combining  a  thorough  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  art  cultivated  by  the  cabinet  maker  in  various 
and  distinct  periods  that  have  left  their  special  character 
behind  them  for  three  centuries. 

The  actual  decisions  of  the  jury  will  be  seen  in  the  list 
of  awards.  The  rules  by  which  jurors  are  guided  direct 
that  facility,  reasonableness  of  cost,  and  improved  methods 
of  production  should  weigh  in  the  formation  of  their  judg¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  the  beauty  or  richness  of  the  actual 
objects. 

Principles  Here  it  will  be  as  well  to  point  out  certain  principles 
of  judgment.  wp*ck  pe  the  r00t  0f  ap  criticism,  that  the  visitor  may 
not  be  dazzled  by  the  number,  nor  warped  in  his  judgment 
by  the  novelty  of  pieces  of  furniture  to  which  he  is  unused. 
And,  first,  the  general  design  of  each  piece  of  furniture 
should  have  some  relation  with  the  architecture  of  the 
room  for  which  it  is  designed.  The  French  feeling  for 
unity  between  the  house  and  its  contents  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended.  The  pavilion  of  the  Empress,  in  the 
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park,  is  a  specimen  of  a  room  in  which  this  is  studied  Me. polled 
down  to  the  minutest  ornament.  If  the  rule  is  occasionally  fancy  Fun- 
carried  out  into  dullness  of  effect,  the  too  frequent  forget-  yiTURS- 
fulness  of  it  is  a  far  worse  fault.  In  the  present  Exhibition 
the  discordant  union  of  different  kinds  of  ornament  in  the 
same  work,  the  perfect  realization  of  natural  foliage  beside 
the  most  rigid  conventional  ornaments,  has  more  than  once 
turned  the  balance  of  a  decision  between  two  or  more 
exhibitors  so  good  as  to  be  all  but  equal. 

Next,  it  is  a  great  merit  in  furniture  designs  that  they 
should  be  such  as  are  suitable  to  furniture,  rather  than 
absolute  imitations  of  architecture,  breaking  up  the  whole 
into  angles,  mitres,  and  mouldings  on  too  small  a  scale  to 
give  effect  corresponding  to  the  intricacy  and  laboriousness 
of  the  design. 

Again,  the  discreet  use  of  the  materials,  the  convenience 
and  adaptation  of  the  various  contrivances  carried  out  in 
the  cabinet,  sideboard,  chair,  or  other  piece  under  con¬ 
sideration,  should  be  well  discussed ;  the  goodness  of  the 
cabinet  maker’s  work  and  the  accuracy  and  skill  displayed 
in  the  various  methods  of  decoration  employed  should  be 
noted,  no  less  than  the  charm  of  the  artistic  sculpture, 
inlaying,  engraving,  or  other  method  of  ornamentation  that 
give  the  final  perfection  to  the  work. 

National  usages  affect  both  the  kind  and  the  form  of  National 
much  of  the  furniture  used  in  different  countries.  In  the  furmture* 
Exhibition  this  will  not  be  intruded  on  the  visitor's  . 
attention.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  national  differ¬ 
ences  are  not  more  apparent.  A  common  standard  is  the 
general  aim,  and  much  is  inevitably  lost  in  consequence. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  cabinets,  sideboards, 
tables,  chairs,  &c.,  in  common  use  in  England  and  France, 
should  be  in  every  respect  as  suitable  to  climates  and 
national  habits  widely  divergent  from  our  own.  Occa¬ 
sionally  the  grass  chairs  of  Chiavari,  the  movable  furniture 
from  Austria — not  mere  camp  equipage,  but  gay  and  orna¬ 
mental  objects  made  to  pack  on  a  fourgon — or  other  special 
objects,  remind  us  that  we  see  in  the  Exhibition  rather  too 
few  national  and  ordinary  pieces  of  good  furniture  and  too 
much  that  is  made  specially  as  exhibition  work. 

In  the  distribution  of  prizes,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
many  of  the  silver  medallists  are  so  good  as  to  be  separated 
from  the  superior  rank  only  by  slender  circumstances  of 
inferiority  ;  and,  again,  many  of  the  bronze-medallists  come 
close  on  the  order  of  silver.  The  greatest  pains  have  been 
taken,  and  the  utmost  praise  is  due  to  the  spirited  firms 
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or  makers  who  have  done  so  much,  and  by  such  sustained 
exertions,  to  win  themselves  a  well  deserved  place. 

Of  the  general  state  of  advance  accomplished  in  the  class  of 
furniture,  as  here  represented,  since  the  London  Exhibition 
of  1862,  visitors  will  perhaps  form  diverging  judgments. 
Still  more  is  this  likely  to  be  the  case,  according  to  their 
different  nationalities,  in  judging  of  the  relative  progress 
made  by  the  various  exhibiting  countries.  Whether,  in¬ 
deed,  the  Exhibition  itself  be  a  very  satisfactory  test  of 
such  progress  is  also  open  to  a  question.  Still,  we  can  but 
judge,  in  any  case,  by  the  materials  here  exposed  to  view, 
and  one  or  two  considerations  should  be  borne  in  mind  in 
reviewing  them.  First,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much 
that  is  new  or  original  amongst  the  continental  exhibits  of 
furniture.  The  French,  who  are  the  most  numerous  ex¬ 
hibitors,  give  us  an  important  novelty  in  the  inlaid  cabinet, 
hereafter  described,  by  Fourdinois.  Some  heavy  work  by 
Diehl,  containing  metal  bas-reliefs  by  Fremiet,  is  an  in¬ 
vention,  though,  probably,  the  visitor  will  not  care  to  see 
such  work  repeated. 

A  more  valuable  contribution  is  a  cabinet  admirably 
carved  in  relief,  in  stone  and  wood,  by  Depont,  a  self-taught 
artist ;  but  the  mixture  of  the  materials  is  unsatisfactory. 
Mr.  Cole,  C.B.,  sends  radiating  double  frames  to  hold  and 
exhibit  drawings,  textile  matter,  and  seals,  &c.,  where  space 
is  of  value,  that  have  achieved  a  great  and  deserved  popu¬ 
larity.  His  bookcases,  on  the  same  principle,  are  open  to 
doubt,  owing  to  their  excessive  weight.  The  old  English 
revival  in  the  satin-wood  cabinet  of  Wright  and  Mansfield, 
and  the  various  specimens  of  mediseval  work  adapted  to 
furniture  for  our  Gothic  or  Elizabethan  houses  in  England, 
are  all  real  efforts  of  invention,  and  should  be  carefully 
studied.  The  English  exhibitors  in  this  class,  though  few, 
are  well  represented.  Much  that  was  violent  or  extrava¬ 
gant  in  objects  contributed  by  provincial  makers  in  1862 
has  disappeared,  and  the  quietness  and  restraint  in  outline 
and  detail  so  well  exemplified  in  the  work  of  Messrs.  Jack- 
son  and  Graham,  have  both  influenced  our  own  and  reacted 
on  the  French  houses. 

Austria  exhibits  one  remarkable  piece  by  Leimer— a 
Gothic  priedieu  and  shrine,  with  inlaid  and  engraved  doors, 
second  to  nothing  of  its  kind  in  the  Exhibition.  Otherwise, 
the  furniture  in  that  section  shows  no  real  advance. 

Italy  shows  even  less.  The  glasswork  of  Salviati  does 
not  belong  to  this  class.  The  work  of  Barbetti  is  inferior 
to  those  sent  in  1851  and  the  last  two  Exhibitions.  Giusti, 
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while  greatly  enlarging  the  production  of  his  carvings,  has  Me.  pollen 
hardly  advanced  their  excellence.  The  same  may  be  said  fancyPue- 
of  the  great  pulpit  of  Goyers,  in  the  Belgian  section.  (Wood-  yiTURE- 
cut  published  in  the  Illustrated  London  News  of  1  867,  p. 

385.) 

Cuypers,  in  the  Dutch  section,  exhibits  admirable  church  Holland, 
furniture ;  but  generally  the  Dutch  furniture  is  unimpor¬ 
tant. 

The  Prussian  section  shows  good  workmanship  from  Prussia. 
Dresden.  Ebony  cabinets,  heavy  in  design,  but  well  con¬ 
trived  and  carefully  put  together,  rank  with  the  second 
order  of  similar  work  in  the  French  and  English  sections. 

Portugal  sends  simple  but  solid  work  ;  Spain  a  few  speci-  Portugal 
mens  of  marqueterie  to  represent  the  quaint  producers  0fandSPain- 
this  kind  of  work  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries. 

On  the  whole,  the  palm  for  progress  will  probably  be 
accorded  to  the  English  exhibitors,  if  the  great  variety  of 
direction  be  taken  into  account,  of  their  efforts  to  meet  the 
wants  of  our  town  and  country  houses,  churches,  &c,,  so 
numerous  and  so  various  in  style,  size,  and  detail  of  every 
kind. 

Our  English  variety  of  personal  taste  and  requirement 
will  be  found,  indeed,  pushed  to  excess  in  the  Exhibition, 
and  to  greater  excess  in  many  other  classes  of  ornaments 
than  in  the  objects  composing  Class  14.  The  want  of  unity  want  of 
of  aim,  and  the  absence  of  severer  canons  of  judgment,  £iEngiishm 
spoil  some  of  our  very  finest  exhibits  by  admitting  ugly  work- 
and  ill -designed  objects  merely  for  the  sake  of  their 
novelty. 

We  are  not  alone  in  this  abuse,  as  visitors  will  easily  see 
for  themselves.  But  a  people  so  active  and  energetic  as 
ourselves  are  apt  to  be  more  venturous  in  the  search  for 
what  is  new  than  sound  judgment  can  approve. 

The  order  adopted  in  the  following  arrangement  is  as  Order  of 
follows  : — First  come  the  leading  medallists  of  the  class ;  mentfn  the 
then  the  exhibiting  countries  in  their  several  sections,  as  ReP°rt- 
they  occur  in  passing  through  the  building,  beginning  with 
the  French,  which  fills  nearly  half  the  entire  space  ;  then 
England  and  her  colonies,  and  so  on,  in  topographical 
order. 

The  most  important  objects  in  each  country  are  cabinets, 
book-cases,  sideboards,  wardrobes,  and  other  large  fixed 
pieces  of  furniture.  On  those  which  stand  up  to  the  level 
of  the  eye,  and  are  not  moved,  like  tables  and  chairs,  the 
greatest  cost  and  skill  have  been  lavished.  Besides  the 
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adjustment  of  joints  and  fittings,  tlie  doors  and  members  of 
these  structures  are  ornamented  with  carvings,  delicate 
reliefs,  inlay  of  hard  stone,  and  ivory,  the  latter  covered 
with  excellent  engravings. 

Beds  in  wood  and  iron  figure,  the  former  mostly  in  the 
French,  the  latter  in  the  English,  and  all  the  other  sections. 

The  satin-wood  bedstead  of  Messrs.  Heal,  the  admirable 
hanging  of  that  exhibited  by  Roudillon  in  the  French,  and 
the  iron  bedstead  by  Kitschel,  in  the  Austrian  section, 
should  be  noticed  as  excellent  specimens  of  each  kind. 

Tables  and  chairs,  sofas,  &c.,  of  all  kinds  are  less  numerous 
in  proportion,  but  form  specially  interesting  objects  to  the 
visitor,  as  representing  objects  needed  by  and  accessible  to 
purchasers  of  all  ranks. 

Pianoforte  cases,  billiard-tables,  &c.,  are  also  exhibited 
as  specimens  of  costly  furniture.  Less  stress  is  laid  upon 
them  in  the  report,  not  because  of  any  want  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  appearance,  but  because  the  ornamental  aspect 
of  all  such  articles  is  not  the  most  important,  and  in  some 
cases  the  ornamental  design  seems  to  interfere  with  the 
comfort  of  the  player  or  the  utility  of  the  instrument. 
Very  fine  pianoforte  cases  are  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Jackson 
and  Graham  and  Gillow ;  and  a  specimen  of  ornamental 
billiard-tables  may  be  seen  in  the  ebony  frame  of  Blanchet, 
in  the  French  section. 

Our  first  exhibitors  are  Messrs.  Fourdinois  (Fr.),  Jackson 
and  Graham,  Wright  and  Mansfield  (E.),  Roudillon,  Grohe, 
Lemoine,  Gueret  freres  (Fr.),  Thonet  (Austrian).  To  these 
should  be  added  Gatti,  whose  admirable  inlay  cabinets  and 
table  of  ebony,  pearl,  pietra,  and  engraved  ivory  are  un¬ 
surpassed  as  pieces  of  decorative  work  of  their’ kind.  The 
South  Kensington  Museum  and  the  Imperial  establish¬ 
ments  of  Peterhof  and  Ekaterinbourg,  as  Government 
bodies,  and  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Graham,  Grohe,  Crace, 
and  Knussman  (Mayence,  in  Hesse),  as  jurors,  are  with¬ 
drawn  from  competition. 

The  numbers  against  the  Exhibition  names  are  quoted 
from  the  French  Official  Catalogue. 

Messrs.  Fourdinois's  exhibition  (2),  France,  has  been 
considered  so  exceptionally  good — not  perhaps  in  every 
possible  respect,  as  both  Jackson  and  Graham  and  Grohd 
must  be  allowed  to  be  in  advance  as  to  workmanship  ;  but 
for  design,  originality,  and  progress,  the  two  cabinets  of 
M.  Fourdinois,  with  all  the  advantages  which  such  objects 
confer  on  this  class  of  manufacture,  decided  the  proposal  in 
his  favour  of  the  grand  prix,  a  certain  specified  sum  having 
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been  set  apart  by  the  Imperial  Commission  for  the  purpose  Mk.polibi* 
Gf  rewarding  the  merits  of  such  inventions,  or  such  per-  fat*cyFttk- 
fecting  of  existing  inventions,  as  had  materially  improved  yiTtIRE- 
either  the  quality  of  the  objects  made  or  the  processes  of 
their  manufacture. 

Of  all  the  objects  produced,  the  cabinet,  in  inlay,  of  Fourdinois' 
Messrs.  Fourdinois  alone,  in  the  opinions  of  the  jury,  came  cabinets, 
up  to  this  point.  Their  walnut  cabinet  (Woodcut  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Illustrated  News  of  1867,  p.  73),  inlaid  with 
engraved  ivory,  plates  of  lapis  and  bloodstone  and  covered 
with  delicate  carving  in  relief,  seems  the  most  perfect 
of  their  productions.  But  the  ebony  cabinet  or  dresser, 
inlaid  with  box,  walnut,  and  other  woods,  is  a  step  in 
advance  not  shown  by  any  other  exhibitor  in  the  class. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  piece  of  furniture  are  the  mixture  of 
woods  and  the  process  of  inlaying — the  woods  being  woven 
together  in  the  solid.  It  consists  of  a  cabinet  above  with 
a  dresser  below,  the  cabinet  standing  on  carved  columns  four 
in  number,  and  are  coupled  by  small  arches,  with  a  wider 
centre,  in  the  manner  of  many  such  pieces  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  Over  the  arch  mouldings  are 
four  figures,  occupying  the  four  small  spandrils  formed  by 
the  side  arches.  These  are  of  boxwood,  and  stand  out  in 
clear  relief  from  the  ebony  background ;  but  they  are  let 
in  so  fiir  as  to  be  completely  incorporated  with  the  solid 
wood  of  the  structure.  The  outlines  of  the  limbs  have  to 
be  maintained  right  into  the  ebony,  having  no  spare  box¬ 
wood  for  finishing  the  figure  sculpture.  It  will  be  seen,  on 
examination,  that,  of  the  light  inlaid  wood,  no  portions 
whatever  exceed  the  exact  outline  of  the  sculpture  ;  and 
what  applies  to  these  more  important  figures  may  be 
observed  of  the  delicate  work  that  stands  in  relief  on  the 
little  columns  below,  on  the  brackets  and  various  composing 
members  of  the  structure.  The  base  on  which  the  whole 
stands  is  inlaid  in  relief  in  a  similar  manner.  This  has 
been  acquired  for  South  Kensington  Museum. 

Another  important  object  is  his  carved  walunt  cabinet. 

It  is  the  most  delicately-finished  piece  of  its  kind  in  the 
building.  The  door  panels,  and  flat  spaces  contain  bas- 
reliefs  of  figure-subjects,  sculptured  and  finished  very 
beautifully.  The  drawers  within  the  two  side  portions,  or 
divisions,  are  inlaid  with  arabesques,  finely  designed  and 
engraved  all  over.  The  mouldings,  columns,  &c.,  are  re¬ 
lieved  by  delicate  carvings,  raised  or  sunk,  but  always  with 
great  feeling  for  the  effective  maintenance  of  the  proportion 
and  arrangement  of  the  whole.  Thus  the  larger  mouldings 
2.  T 
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are  not  left  bare,  but  covered  with  work,  yet  so  flat  and 
delicate  as  in  no  sort  of  way  to  interfere  with  the  general 
breadth  of  effect  which  the  preservation  of  the  proper 
curves  and  outlines  of  the  mouldings  ensures.  There  are, 
unfortunately,  but  too  many  instances  in  the  present 
Exhibition  in  which  this  original  object  in  composing 
elaborate  pieces  of  furniture  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  the 
ornamental  additions.  In  other  words,  the  unity  of  the 
original  design  is  not  sufficiently  borne  in  mind  by  the 
artist  or  draughtsman,  and,  for  the  sake  of  good  detail 
decorations,  he  allows  the  effect  of  his  composition  to  be 
broken  up.  The  winged  animals  below  are  wanting  in 
apparent  strength  to  support  the  solid  structure  above; 
the  ornaments  on  their  chests  are  not  entirely  in  harmony 
with  the  absolute  nature  of  the  bones  and  muscles, 
feathers  and  claws,  of  the  grotesques.  These,  also,  have 
too  much  of  the  character  of  greyhounds,  made  lor  swift¬ 
ness  of  motion  ;  and  the  intense  development  of  muscular 
excitement  about  their  legs  suggests  the  notion  rather  of 
creatures  impatient  for  a  course  than  the  calm  repose  that 
befits  a  steady  and  sufficient  support  of  a  considerable 
superincumbent  mass.  The  two  objects  together  are 
nevertheless,  monuments  of  the  cabinetmaker’s  art,  and 
unite  the  skill  of  the  artist  and  the  workman  better  than 
any  other  exhibit  that  can  be  pointed  out,  though  many 
others  are  to  be  seen,  and  shall  presently  be  noticed,  of  the 
finest  design,  and,  as  to  workmanship,  even  superior  to  the 
pieces  in  question. 

Messrs.  Jackson  and  Graham’s  exhibit  (21)  contains  a 
cabinet  of  ebony  inlaid  with  ivory  and  lapis,  and  with  the 
ivory  elaborately  engraved  (designed  by  Owen  Jones). 
(Woodcut  published  in  the  Art  Journal  Catalogue  of  the 
Exhibition,  p.  7.)  This  cabinet  is  also  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  to  the  detail  of  ornament  as  the  ebony  cabinet 
above  described.  The  ivory  is  not  veneered,  but  let  bodily 
into  the  ebony  and  then  carved.  A  careful  examination  of 
this  cabinet,  as  of  an  ebony  and  ivory  case  for  holding  china, 
will  show  the  excellence  of  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Graham’s 
workmanship.  They  are  unquestionably,  as  regards  work¬ 
manship,  ahead  of  those  of  Fourdinois;  but  the  objects  do 
not  embrace  so  many  elements  of  artistic  design,  nor  can 
the  engraving  of  the  ivory  be  placed  on  the  level  of  the 
sculpture  of  the  walnut  or  boxwood  ;  but  the  work  is 
vigorous,  careful,  and  elaborate.  The  cabinet  contains 
inlay  of  lapis  which  is  not  found  in  the  other  ebony  and 
ivory  furniture  in  this  exhibit.  The  book-case,  table,  and 
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work  of  the  kind.  The  salient  members  are  few  and  are  Fancy Fun- 
restrained,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  whole  corresponds  with 
the  actual  construction,  and  has  no  portions  superadded  by 
way  of  extraneous  ornament,  that  spoil  so  much  good  work 
in  the  Italian,  German,  and  Swiss  sections.  The  engraving 
of  arabesque  work  is  elaborate  and  vigorously  drawn. 

The  lines  are  firmly  indented,  so  as  to  show  sufficiently  at 
the  distance  required ;  and  the  portions  of  colour  intro¬ 
duced  in  pietra-dura  are  of  a  sober  hue,  and  harmonize 
well  with  the  general  tone  of  the  piece.  Messrs.  Jackson 
and  Graham  exhibit,  besides  these  pieces,  tables  and  other 
furniture  in  marqueterie  of  light  colours.  These  are  put 
together  and  finished  with  the  same  exactness  as  the  more 
important  pieces  already  noticed. 

Next  in  order  we  may  class  the  cabinets  of  Koudillon  Roudiiion. 
(48),  France.  A  small,  black,  ebony  and  ivory  cabinet, 
with  jasper  columns  in  front,  mounted  in  metal,  is  a  very 
choice  specimen  of  this  kind  of  manufacture.  The  engraving 
of  the  ivory  is  more  delicate  and  higher  in  style  and  aim 
than  that  of  any  exhibitor  in  the  building.  Nothing  can 
be  more  delicate.  The  metal  mountings  of  the  columns  are 
scarcely  equal  to  the  general  merit  of  the  piece.  With  it 
should  be  specified  a  black  cabinet  with  glass  doors,  framed 
in  bright  decorated  iron.  It  is  very  light,  and  the  iron 
framework  is  in  every  way  appropriate  to  its  place.  It  is 
thinner  and  lighter  in  appearance  than  a  wooden  frame¬ 
work,  and  holds  the  glass  more  completely.  It  is  to  some 
extent  a  novelty,  and  should  be  brought  under  the  notice 
of  visitors.  We  must  also  notice  a  sofa,  the  framework  of 
which  is  of  quiet  design,  carved  and  gilt,  and  the  covering 
fawn-coloured  satin.  The  extreme  quietness  and  good 
keeping  of  this  piece  of  furniture  make  it  a  valuable  example 
for  us  to  follow.  Our  modern  sofas  are  but  too  frequently 
failures  in  these  several  respects. 

Messrs.  Wright  and  Mansfield  (40),  stand  alone  in  the 
whole  exhibition  in  the  particular  style  of  their  cabinet. 

It  is  eminently  a  revival  of  English  cabinet-work  and 
English  art  in  inlaying.  Nothing  is  to  be  seen  at  all  like 
it  among  the  productions  of  any  country  here  represented. 

It  has  been  the  study  of  Messrs.  W.  and  M.  “  to  avoid 
the  production  or  copy  of  any  foreign  period,  and  to  illus¬ 
trate  English  art  in  every  respect.”  The  work  was  charac¬ 
teristic  of  English  furniture  of  the  better  kind  during  the 
third  and  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Adams,  who,  with  Wedgwood,  did  so 
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Mk.pollbk  much  to  raise  English  art  at  a  time  when  all  Europe  was 

fancy  Fue-  suffering  from  exhaustion  caused  by  the  wars  and  calamities 
nituee.  0f  £]ie  century.  It  has  been  specially  designed  and  executed 
by  English  draughtsmen  and  artisans.  The  inlaying  of  the 
marqueterie,  the  excellence  of  the  materials  and  of  the 
work,  both  carving  and  framing,  do  full  justice  to  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  makers.  The  piece  deserves  special  notice  for 
the  gaiety  and  brilliancy  of  its  tone.  The  most  fashionable 
material,  as  we  see  it  this  year,  seems  to  be  ebony.  Mar¬ 
queterie,  though  exhibited  in  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Austrian,  American,  and  other  sections,  is 
generally  of  a  deeper  tone — red,  brown,  or  gray  ;  that  of 
Messrs.  W.  and  M.,  together  with  one  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Grace,  is  on  a  ground  of  satin-wood,  and  rich  and  brilliant 
in  consequence.  It  should  be  observed,  too,  that  the  work 
under  consideration  is  mounted  with  carved  and  gilded 
enrichments  in  the  old  manner.  The  continental  mar¬ 
queterie  generall}r  is  finished  with  cast  and  chased  gilt 
mountings,  which  have  more  the  character  of  extraneous 
additions  than  the  carved  woodwork. 

Lemoine.  Lemoine  (1),  France,  exhibited  a  black  cabinet  more 
architectural  in  design  than  the  work  of  Jackson  and 
Graham,  whose  ebony  pieces  stand  far  in  advance  of  any 
in  the  whole  building.  The  middle  part  is  closed  with 
doors  of  glass  above  and  solid  panels  below.  Plaques  of 
enamel  on  blue  ground  form  the  centres  of  these  panels,  and 
are  inserted  in  the  wings,  and  in  small  circles  in  the  angles 
of  the  door-frames.  The  middle  part  is  finished  with  an 
interrupted  segmental  pediment,  and  the  middle  part  of  the 
base  lias  the  same.  The  columns  that  separate  the  centre 
from  the  wings  end  in  caryatid  figures.  It  will  be  observed 
that  all  these  features  impart  an  architectural  character  to 
the  whole  cabinet  that  makes  portions  of  it  heavy  and 
ineffectively  salient. 

Gu<$ret  Gueret  freres  exhibit  a  black  cabinet  of  somewhat  similar 

design  and  of  quieter  character.  It  is  simple  and  light  in 
design,  and  is  not  too  architectural  in  general  character. 
They  show  two  carved  life-sized  figures  in  walnut  wood, 
chandelier  holders,  which  are  well  designed  and  carefully 
executed.  These  are  pieces  of  furniture  specially  in  place 
on  stair  landings,  where  similar  objects  were  used  in  the 
Venetian,  and  other  large  Italian  palaces  to  hold  flam¬ 
beaux. 

Thonet.  Messrs.  Thonet  (35),  Austria,  have  achieved  a  reputation 
for  their  chairs.  From  the  position  of  simple  workmen  the 
Brothers  Tliouet  have  raised  themselves  to  an  important 
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position  in  the  trade.  They  have  agencies  in  London,  Me.pollbw 
Paris,  and  other  capitals  ;  and  their  simple,  well-made,  and  fancy  Fun- 
economical  furniture  finds  admirers  and  purchasers  on  all  ' 

sides.  The  wood  (beech)  of  which  the  chairs  are  com¬ 
posed  is  cut  into  long  pieces,  and  bent  by  steaming  into 
the  forms  here  offered  to  the  visitor.  The  method  of  con¬ 
struction  is  simple  enough.  The  ordinary  chair  has  one 
piece  for  the  back  and  legs,  one  for  the  seat,  one  for  a 
circular  uniting  bar,  and  two  more  for  front  legs.  The 
various  pieces  are  screwed  together  with  pins  and  nuts ; 
and,  as  these  can  be  tightened  up  at  any  time,  they  are 
very  serviceable.  The  caning  is  well  made,  and  the  cost 
of  the  whole — in  London  especially — very  moderate.  Much 
more  elaborate  twisting  of  their  woodwork  is  exhibited  in 
their  stall,  but  the  principle  of  construction  remains  the 
same. 

Beurdeley  (71),  France,  exhibits  furniture  of  a  costly  kind,  Beurdeiey. 
cabinets,  tables,  vases ;  clocks  and  other  objects  in  buhl, 
marque terie,  and  other  methods  of  decoration.  They  are 
mounted  with  metal  castings,  chased  and  finished.  Some 
of  these  are  very  elaborate.  Most  of  them  are  from  old 
moulds,  and  all  are  not  exactly  in  harmony  with  each 
other  in  the  larger  pieces.  His  finest  objects  of  this  kind 
are  his  vases  and  some  of  his  Louis  X1Y.  reproductions. 

These  last,  however,  though  well  chosen,  do  not  confer  the 
merit  of  individual  invention  on  the  exhibitor. 

With  the  mention  of  these  various  exhibitors  we  should  Russian 
unite  the  Russian  cabinets  exhibited  by  the  Imperial  fac-  SoSes. . 
tories.  As  pieces  of  furniture  they  are,  perhaps,  hardly  to  be 
ranked  with  those  of  the  exhibitors  just  named,  their  great 
merit  being  the  splendour  of  the  pietra-dura  inlaid-work  on 
the  panels  and  other  surfaces.  As  this  work  belongs  ratheFto 
Class  15  than  to  that  of  furniture,  we  need  not  enlarge  further 
on  these  two  objects.  The  Russian  and  South  Kensington 
establishments,  as  well  as  the  Imperial  factories  of  France, 
though  awarded  a  place  in  the  highest  rank,  are  withdrawn 
from  competition  for  the  actual  medal. 

M.  Grohd  (84)  is  withdrawn  from  competition  as  a  Groii6. 
member  of  one  of  the  juries  ;  but  his  exhibit  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  His  reputation  as  a  producer  of  work 
that  cannot  be  surpassed  stands  in  the  foremost  rank.  If 
the  fittings  of  his  cabinets,  drawers,  slabs,  sliding  panels, 
tops  that  turn  and  roll  in  every  conceivable  direction,  are 
examined,  they  will  be  found  unrivalled  for  excellence  of 
fitting,  joints,  material,  and  accuracy  of  line  and  cutting 
in  every  direction.  His  finest  piece,  though  not  the  most 
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showy,  amongst  the  variety  of  his  furniture  this  year,  is 
the  large  bookcase,  bureau,  &c.,  occupying  the  centre  of  his 
stall.  The  form  is  simple,  but  well  conceived,  and  all 
the  execution  admirable.  It  is  full  of  drawers  and  con¬ 
trivances  of  every  kind,  and  angles  and  surfaces  the  most 
difficult  to  treat  are  perfectly  worked  out.  His  marqueterie 
is  also  as  finely  executed,  though  the  designs  are  not  remark¬ 
able.  The  visitor  should  not  fail  to  examine  the  excellent 
casting  and  chasing  of  the  metal  mountings  to  his  smaller 
pieces  of  marqueterie.  His  small  tables  are  equally  models 
of  cabinetmaking. 

Messrs.  Crace  (10),  in  the  English  section,  and  Knuss¬ 
man,  of  Mayence,  in  that  of  Hesse,  are  also  withdrawn 
from  competition  as  jurors.  Their  work,  however,  is  too 
good  not  to  rank  in  the  highest  place.  Mr.  Crace  exhibits 
a  walnut  cabinet,  with  pillars  at  the  angles  and  scrollwork 
at  the  top.  The  work  is  decorated  with  excellent  arabesque 
bas-reliefs,  and  the  two  doors  are  further  set  off  by  agreeable 
inlaid  lines  of  ivory,  with  inlaid  plates  of  pietra-dura  at 
intervals.  The  panels  contain  figures  in  their  centres,  in 
bas-relief.  These  are  scarcely  equal  in  design  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  freedom  and  accuracy  of  the  arabesque  decorations. 
There  is  a  small  inlaid  cabinet  in  satin-wood,  with  ivory 
pilasters  at  the  corners,  inlaid  with  '  arabesque-work,  in  the 
same  bright  and  delicate  tone  as  that  already  noticed  of 
Messrs.  Wright  and  Mansfield.  Both  pieces  have  a  certain 
measure  of  progress  about  them,  to  be  seen  only  in  a  few 
of  the  year’s  exhibits. 

We  have  besides  these  a  third  piece  of  furniture,  sideboard 
or  buffet,  Gothic,  in  oak,  with  projecting  hood,  and  brass- 
work  to  the  door-panels.  Though  small  and  simple,  there 
is  no  piece  of  Gothic  furniture  altogether  so  successful  in 
the  British  section.  The  other  nations  do  not  compete  in 
works  of  this  kind. 

M.  Knussman  (2)  exhibits  a  complete  set  of  furniture, 
parquets  in  oak,  chairs,  a  table,  &c.  The  designs  are  simple  • 
but  the  solidity,  lightness,  and  excellence  of  the  workman¬ 
ship  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Nothing  in  the  North 
German  States,  the  Swiss  section,  or  the  Austrian  surpasses 
the  work  here  exhibited,  in  its  own  kinds. 

M.  Gatti  (7),  in  the  section  of  the  Pontifical  States,  de¬ 
serves  a  place  amongst  the  first  exhibitors.  Two  pieces  of  his 
marqueterie,  which  stand  quite  alone  in  their  peculiar  kind 
and  unrivalled  harmony  of  tone  and  of  disposition  of  parts 
and  colours,  maintain  the  reputation  he  has  won  at  former 
exhibitions.  The  pearl  bands  and  the  balanced  masses  of 
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engraved  ivory  are  what  distinguish  this  exquisite  work  Me.  pollen- 
from  most  that  we  see  in  other  sections.  There  is  nothing  fancy  fue- 
equal  to  it  in  that  of  Italy.  The  designs  are  plain,  modest,  NI^E- 
and  convenient. 

The  pavilion  shaped  cabinet  by  Alessandri  is  in  ebony  Alessandri. 
inlaid  with  ivory  carvings,  and  surmounted  by  a  winged 
figure  in  ivory.  The  proportion  of  ivory  to  ebony  is, 
perhaps,  too  great,  and  the  space  left  for  curiosities  or 
precious  objects  too  little. 

After  this  enumeration  of  the  chief  medallists,  and  those 
withdrawn  by  special  enactments  from  public  competition, 
we  return  to  the  geographical  order  maintained  in  the 
building,  and  begin  the  regular  circuit  with  the  section 
occupied  by  the  French  furniture -makers. 

Jeanselme  (6)  exhibits  a  black  and  glass  cabinet  of  French 
polished  wood,  and  the  portions  carved  or  incised  are  thereby  generally, 
brought  into  more  salient  relief.  It  takes  away  from  the 
gravity  of  ebony  and  black  wood  furniture,  but  it  wholly 
destroys  the  rich  appearance  of  the  material,  and  in  the  case 
before  us  goes  far  to  impair  the  merits  of  this  collection. 

The  other  furniture  of  J eanselme  is  such  as  would  not  be 
appreciated  in  England,  from  its  extreme  gloom  of  tone. 

It  is  wanting  in  white  inlaid  lines,  or  in  some  more  lively 
decoration  than  it  possesses.  The  work  is  very  carefully 
executed. 

The  most  important  and  unique  of  the  objects  exhibited 
by  Chaix  (35),  is  his  case  for  showing  off  jewels  or  other 
precious  objects.  It  was  shifted  from  its  position  in  the 
French  quarter,  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  grand  corri¬ 
dor.  The  piece  is  an  oval  frame,  with  glass  doors  and  panels 
divided  by  statuettes  and  studs,  decorated  with  reliefs  of 
various  kinds  in  ebony,  relieved  by  occasional  touches  of 
gilding.  The  whole  is  raised  on  a  panelled  base,  decorated 
in  a  similar  way.  We  call  attention  to  this  piece  as  being 
by  itself,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  This  and  the  mag¬ 
nificent  frame  decorated  with  carved  ivory  in  the  great 
corridor  by  Alessandri  are  the  only  pieces  that  offer  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  a  problem,  sometimes  of  great  difficulty  in  fur¬ 
nishing  large  rooms,  how  to  display  precious  things  of 
various  kinds  so  that  they  can  be  seen  from  all  sides,  and 
without  choking  up  the  general  space.  Jackson  and  Graham, 
and  Roudillon,  both  exhibit  cases  for  china  or  other  valuables, 
but  both  cases  are  intended  for  walls. 

Marcellin  (No.  63)  may  be  taken  as  the  best  exhibitor  Specimens 
of  parquetry-work.  A  table,  opening  to  form  a  draught  and 
backgammon-board,  is  his  principal  piece.  Floors  and  work 
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FaxcyPur-  this  exhibitor.  As  this  class  of  work  is  comparatively  rare 
xiture.  amongSt  productions  of  English  cabinetmakers  or  joiners,, 
and  very  common  on  the  continent,  it  will  be  of  im¬ 
portance  to  call  the  observer’s  attention  to  some  of  the 
choicest  specimens.  In  the  Belgian,  Hessian,  Russian  r 
Prussian,  Swiss,  and  almost  every  section  of  the  Exhibition, 
with  the  one  exception  of  our  own,  floors  made  of  oak, 
more  or  less  mixed  with  inlays  of  darker  wood,  wdll  be  seen 
exhibited.  We  do  not  use  these  floors  so  much  in  England, 
the  universal  custom  being  to  carpet  the  entire  room  up  to> 
the  skirting.  It  is,  however,  becoming  a  fashion  in  modem 
houses  to  lay  clown  borders  or  whole  floors  in  the  reception- 
rooms  of  oak,  grooved  and  tongued  together  in  the  ways  here 
shown.  In  1862  some  specimens  of  work  by'  actual  English 
manufacturers  were  exhibited ;  unfortunately  there  are 
none  this  year.  These  floors  will  be  more  fully  described 
in  the  report  of  class  15.  The}’  belong,  however,  so  com¬ 
pletely  to  the  furniture  of  rooms  that  it  is  necessary  to  call 
attention  to  them  here.  The  oval  floor,  of  which  a  model 
only  is  exhibited  in  Marcellin  s  stall,  was  made  for  the 
Crown  of  Portugal.  The  two  axes  of  the  circle  being  un¬ 
equal,  every  one  of  the  radii  of  which  the  centre  is  composed 
differs  in  measurement  and  form,  and  the  perfect  adjustment 
of  so  complicated  an  arrangement  will  give  the  visitor  the 
best  conception  of  Marcellin’s  workmanship.  In  connexion 
with  Marcellin  the  visitor  should  see  some  bed-room  furni¬ 
ture  by  Munz  (84).  This  is  made  much  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  and  offers  useful  suggestions  for  panelled  work.  He  has 
decorated  the  plainer  surfaces  also  with  small  indented 
patterns,  gilt.  For  quiet  ornamentation  of  surfaces  not 
meant  to  be  broken  up  this  is  as  good  a  method  as  can  be 
used. 

Grade  et  Pelcot  (52)  have  disposed  of  the  plain  sur¬ 
faces  of  their  principal  object — a  black  ebony  press,  with 
inlay  of  wood  and  ivory  arabesques,  in  the  same  manner. 
The  work  is  in  squares,  the  grain  of  the  alternate  pieces 
running  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

Sauvrezy  (46)  exhibits  an  ebony  cabinet,  the  panels  and 
corners  inlaid  with  pietra-dura  and  enamels ;  and  Ledet 
(139),  a  maker  of  importance  at  Bordeaux,  a  very  quiet, 
well-designed  cabinet  or  press,  closed  above  and  below.  The 
last  is  of  excellent  form,  and  could  be  made  at  a  moderate 
cost.  Goekler  (134),  a  black  book-case  closed  with  glass, 
the  lower  part  forming  a  press.  It  is  simple,  and  is  his  best 
object.  His  bed-room  furniture  is  ornamented  with  black 
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cutwork  applied  on  polished  tuyau.  This  work  will  be  Mr.pollew 
found  in  several  other  exhibits,  specially  of  bed-room  furni-  farcy  Fu¬ 
ture.  A  certain  unsatisfactory  want  of  solidity  is  a  cliarac-  — 
teristic  of  such  ornamentation,  while  it  hardly  relieves  the 
heavy  look  of  many  of  the  objects  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Roux  et  Cie.  (83)  are  the  principal  exhibitors  of  buhl.  Buhl* 

A  large  table  in  the  Louis  XIV.  manner  is  the  finest 
of  these  pieces.  It  is  made  with  care,  and  the  border 
mounting  of  metal  that  holds  the  whole  slab  together  is  in¬ 
geniously  fitted  on  to  its  bed.  Instead  of  screws  showing 
outside,  they  are  welded  to  the  inside  of  the  mount,  passed 
through  the  wood  below,  and  secured  with  nuts.  They  have 
also  avoided  the  heavy  angle-pieces  formerly  used,  by  weld¬ 
ing  the  juncture  and  making  the  whole  solid.  The  lion- 
skins  give  an  unnecessary  heaviness  and  bulk  to  the  legs  ; 
but  the  work  is  very  remarkable.  A  large  central  buhl 
cabinet  is  rich  and  well  put  together.  Pecquereau  (47) 
exhibits  in  buhl ;  but  his  book-case  and  other  pieces  in 
cabinet-work  are  his  most  important  objects. 

There  are  other  cabinets  of  great  merit  in  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  which  should  be  examined.  Allard  (82) — black,  with 
panels  of  faience,  picturesque  rather  than  decorative ;  a 
console  table,  carved,  but  not  yet  gilt,  in  pearwood — a  fine 
specimen  of  the  work  ;  Sormani  (49) — a  very  well  designed 
small  black  cabinet ;  Richstaedt  (68) — a  large  press,  with 
shelves,  closets,  <foc.,  and  many  others  deserve  notice.  In  a 
report  like  the  present  space  does  not  admit  of  particular 
description  of  more  than  specimens  of  the  various  work. 

Next  we  may  notice  —  Tables,  Chairs,  and  Bed-room  bles* 
Furniture.  Ribal  (220)  has  a  good  exhibit  of  dining-room 
tables.  A  walnut  table  on  carved  legs  opens  with  a  winch 
and  screw-rod,  the  bed  being  made  as  in  our  ordinary 
English  tables.  The  feet  divide  in  an  ingenious  manner, 
so  as  to  support  the  inserted  leaves  and  retain  their  orna¬ 
mental  character  when  pulled  asunder.  Together  they 
compose  into  a  central  mass  that  looks,  perhaps,  heavier 
than  ordinary  legs  would  ;  but  the  arrangement  is  judicious, 
with  the  view  of  separating  them.  Other  tables,  also 
expanding,  should  be  noticed  in  this  stall.  The  general 
exhibit  in  the  French  section  of  tables  of  a  large  kind  is 
not  important,  and  we  will  confine  the  notice  to  this 
exhibit.  Billiard  tables  of  an  ornamental  kind  are  to  be 
seen  in  a  small  court,  collected  together.  The  best  is  in 
ebony,  quiet  and  unobtrusive  in  design,  by  Blanchet  (204). 
Ingenious  mechanism  is  employed  by  Fouqueau  (206)  for 
expanding  the  cushions,  so  as  to  include  pockets,  if  desir- 
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ME'oSLLEN  a^e,>  As  billiard  tables,  however,  the  present  report  cannot 
fancy  Fur-  consider  these  exhibits.  The  reader  may  be  here  referred 
nixure.  |.o  pepegrjn  (293,  Class  15,  French  Catalogue)  for  a  most 
ingenious  mechanical  table  containing  a  variety  of  games 
of  the  bagatelle  kind  too  complicated  for  description  but 
well  worth  a  visit.  Chairs  are  more  numerously  repre¬ 
sented.  The  best  specimens  may  be  seen  at  Sormanni’s  (49), 
Bebeyrotte’s  (125).  These  are  very  good,  light,  elegant, 
and  inexpensive.  Gallais  (65)  has  excellent  specimens  of 
light,  carved  chairs,  but  they  are  dangerously  liable  to 
breakage.  The  Association  des  Menuisiers  (170)  have  also 
good  chairs.  Other  makers  exhibit  them,  and  all  should  be 
noted.  Godillot  cane-seats  for  summer-houses  and  many 
others.  Boisville  (75)  exhibits  branch  chandeliers,  fenders, 
and  fire-dogs,  fire-irons,  and  other  objects  for  the  fire-place, 
in  brass  and  latten.  The  designs  are  mostly  reproductions. 
They  are  exceedingly  effective.  Meyer  and  Baulin  (56),. 
lac  furniture  for  drawing  rooms  in  imitation  of  Chinese 
The  work  is  very  careful  and,  as  far  as  an  imitation  can  go 
of  work  only  interesting  in  Chinese  hands,  it  is  successful. 
The  gilt  mounts  are  well  executed. 

Bed-room  The  class  of  sumptuous  or  fancy  furniture  is  mainly 
furniture.  *n tended  for  reception  rooms.  We  shall  see,  however,  a 

large  stock  of  costly  bed-room  furniture,  and  some  speci¬ 
mens  shall  now  be  quoted.  Mazaros,  Bibaillier,  &  Co.  (64) 
make  the  most  interesting  exhibit  of  beds  and  wardrobes. 
The  work  is  in  oak,  and  carved  in  the  French  Benaissance 
manner.  The  bed  is  light,  though  solid,  and  cheerful ;  the 
wardrobe  simple,  sensibly  conceived,  and  carefully  worked. 
The  French  exhibitors  wisely  eschew  French  polish  and  the 
varnishing  brush  almost  entirely.  Their  carved  work  is 
invariably  left  at  a  good  surface,  waxed,  and  nothing  further. 
No  one  will  fail  to  see  how  much  better  all  the  work  appears 
without  the  flash  and  smear  of  polish  and  varnish.  The 
softer  woods,  the  satin-wood  pieces,  and  most  of  the  mar- 
queterie  is  polished,  with  advantage,  both  by  our  own 
exhibitors  (as  in  Messrs.  Wright  and  Mansfield’s,  Jackson 
and  Graham’s,  Crace’s  and  other  exhibits)  and  by  the 
foreign  exhibitors  in  these  materials.  But  hard  woods 
parquets,  ivory,  and  other  hard  inlays,  and  all  carved  work, 
are  left  with  a  natural  surface  by  the  French.  The  visitor 
will  agree  with  us  in  regretting  that  such  a  rule  is  not  more 
general.  Messrs.  Mazaros  &  Co.  should  also  be  noted  as 
the  designers  of  the  ornamentation  of  the  great  corridor. 

Other  French  exhibitors  of  bed-room  furniture  are 
Mercier  freres  (85),  and  Gallais  (65).  The  former  exhibit 
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massive  beds  and  wardrobes  of  polished  wood,  with 1  cut-  Mr.  pollen 
work  applied.  The  designs  of  the  beds  are  in  both  instances  fancy  Pun- 
somewhat  loaded,  and  the  effect  of  the  applied  work  here,  yrTTJBE‘ 
as  elsewhere,  is  unsubstantial  and  poor.  Other  specimens 
will  be  seen  in  this  section.  Gallais  exhibits  japanned  work 
covered  with  floral  ornament  in  white  or  very  delicate  tints. 

This  work  is  more  usual  in  panels  and  flat  wall-decoration, 
and  in  positive  cabinet  work  wants  substantiality  of  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  will  be  observed  also  that  the  decorative 
portions  are  peculiarly  liable  to  breakage. 

Bruzeaux  &  Co.  (148),  bed-room  furniture  in  purple 
wood,  polished.  The  effect  of  the  colour  is  not  agreeable. 

Other  specimens  of  this  wood  will  be  seen,  but  the  visitor 
will  feel  how  much  relief  the  employment  of  such  toned 
material  requires.  Fournier  (48),  lacwork  drawers  and 
bed-room  furniture,  heavy  in  effect;  and  Heulley  (126), 
stained  maple  bed-room  drawers  and  wardrobe,  with 
mouldings  of  purple -wood  inlaid,  rather  gloomy  in  colour. 

The  most  successful  of  the  light  coloured  bed-room  fur¬ 
niture  will  be  seen  in  the  English  section,  where  simple 
means  are  employed,  and  with  more  effect.  Only  one  or 
two  instances  of  polished  deal-work,  not  of  importance 
sufficient  for  quotation,  can  be  met  with  in  the  French 
section.  Gilding,  looking-glasses,  hangings,  and  wall- 
decoration  will  be  described  in  the  report  on  Class  15.  The  Pavilions  in 
visitor  should  not  forget  to  go  and  visit  the  pavilions  or  park* 
kiosques  of  the  Emperor :  that  of  the  Empress  by  Penon 
(by  far  the  best)  ;  that  of  the  shawl  dealers,  by  JDieterle, 
jun.  (very  good),  and  the  Turkish,  all  furnished  with  more 
or  less  cost,  of  which  carpets,  gilding,  decorations  in  paint¬ 
ing,  and  wall  hangings  form  the  principal  objects.  These 
will  be  referred  to  Class  15. 

From  the  French  section,  which  occupies  half  the  entire  Great 
circuit  of  the  building  devoted  to  furniture  and  house  Bntam‘ 
decoration,  we  now  turn  to  the  next  most  important 
contribution,  that  of  Great  Britain  and  the  British  colonies 
and  dependencies.  Three  of  our  chief  exhibitors  have 
already  been  quoted ;  there  remain,  however,  a  number  of 
admirable  objects  second  only  to  the  few  choice  specimens 
already  described.  The  classification  in  the  catalogue  does 
not  entirely  follow  that  which  is  made  in  the  report, 

“  furniture  ”  and  decorations  ”  being  found  in  the  British 
portion  of  the  catalogue  occasionally  interchanged.  I  shall, 
however,  proceed  in  the  order  hitherto  pursued. 

The  productions  of  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Graham,  Wright 
and  Mansfield,  and  Crace  have  been  already  noticed.  The 
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Me. Polled  visitor  will  observe  that  many  of  the  finest  pieces  both  in 
Fancy  fuk-  the  French  and  English  section  of  the  building  are  ebony 
nituee.  or  imitation  ebony  furniture.  Excellent  workmanship, 
carving,  and  construction  characterise  the  more  important 
coloured  objects  in  this  material ;  but  in  the  English  section  satin- 
woods.  wood,  oak,  and  other  light- coloured  woods  are  largely 
employed.  Great  efforts  to  brighten  up  the  fittings  and 
decoration  of  our  living  rooms  are  made  on  every  side,  and 
the  results  are  well  seen  in  many  objects  now  exhibited. 
Still,  as  bright  colours  are  dangerous  elements,  unless  very 
harmoniously  combined  and  limited  in  application,  partial 
failures  must  be  expected  and  will  be  noticed  ;  but  the 
effort  is  in  so  good  a  direction  that,  with  guidance  and 
careful  choice  of  designers,  we  may  look  forward  to  great 
successes  in  these  manufactures. 

Messrs.  Trollope  (34)  exhibit  various  important  and  in¬ 
teresting  objects.  (Woodcut  of  ebony  cabinet  published  in 
the  Art  Journal  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition,  p.  36.)  The 
large  cabinet  in  marqueterie  and  metal  mountings,  slightly 
changed,  has  been  already  exhibited  in  London.  Their 
central  table  is  of  inlaid  woods.  The  tone  of  colour  is 
agreeable,  and  the  work  is  finished  to  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection.  A  large  sideboard,  with  arched  recess  or  dresser 
at  the  back,  and  supported  by  columns  decorated  with 
festoons,  figures,  and  other  sculptured  ornaments.  (Wood- 
cut  published  in  the  Art  Journal  Catalogue  of  the  Exhi¬ 
bition,  p.  1 81.)  An  architectural  character  of  decoration  will 
be  seen  throughout  the  works  of  this  exhibitor.  In  the 
smaller  black  cabinet  the  upper  cornice  is  ornamented  with 
Doric  triglyphs  and  guttae,  and  the  sideboard,  though  less 
distinct,  in  this  way,  has  many  architectural  features  about 
it.  The  whole  of  the  workmanship,  however,  and  all  the 
carved  decorations  are  admirable.  The  foliage  and  other 
ornaments  of  the  ebony  cabinets  (carved  by  Rogers)  are  un¬ 
surpassed  for  graceful,  delicate  representation  of  the  vigour 
and  movement  of  vegetable  life  by  any  sculptor  in  the 
Exhibition.  The  leafwork  on  the  columns  of  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  Lemoine  and  Fourdinois  is  not  superior  to  that  of 
Rogers. 

The  French  cabinet  makers  have  wisely  restricted  the 
use  of  French  polish  to  woods  too  soft,  or  to  marqueterie 
too  much  mixed  and  too  dependent  on  splendour  of  hue,  to 
do  well  without  it.  This  is  the  case  with  the  ebony  pieces 
of  Messrs.  Trollope.  It  would  be  well  if  the  same  rule  had 
been  observed  in  the  sideboard.  The  flash  of  the  polished 
surfaces  detracts  from  the  unity  of  hue  and  apparent  unity 
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of  mass  in  the  whole.  The  polished  surfaces  detach  them¬ 
selves  too  distinctly  from  the  carvings. 

Messrs.  Gillow  (14)  exhibit  an  excellent  piece  of 
workmanship — a  black  book-case.  The  pieces  consist  of 
a  centre  between  wings,  with  arched  niches,  intended 
for  statuettes  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare  in  oxydised 
metal,  but  now  occupied  by  vases.  The  general  effect  of 
this  work  is  superior  to  that  of  the  two  black  cabinets 
last  mentioned  ;  but  the  design  would,  perhaps,  have 
suited  a  larger  object  better,  and  its  excellent  detail  is 
crowded  together  for  want  of  space.  Their  sideboard  in 
pollard  oak,  carved  and  inlaid,  is  carried  out  in  detail  with 
great  care  and  cleanness  of  carving  :  portions  of  the  piece 
are  polished,  the  broad  surfaces  and  the  carved  parts  left 
with  a  fine  surface.  It  is  probably  intended  to  relieve  the 
massiveness  of  the  design.  It  has,  however,  more  than  the 
first  named,  the  disadvantage  of  seeming  to  indicate  an 
actual  separation,  as  if  the  carved  work  were  applied  or 
superadded.  (Woodcut  published  in  the  Illustrated  London 
News  of  1867,  p.  625.) 

A  large  wardrobe,  decorated  with  carved  medallions  of 
natural  foliage,  and  inlaid  work  of  the  severest  geometric 
and  conventional  character. 

The  contrast  between  these  two  methods  of  decoration 
is  too  pointed,  and  the  entire  work  loses  some  of  its  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  consequence.  The  carving  and  the  inlay,  as  well 
a3  the  general  fitting  of  the  whole  piece,  are  equal  to  the 
finest  of  Messrs.  Gillow's  workmanship.  Excellent  inlaid 
tables  and  fancy  pieces  of  various  descriptions  are  included 
in  this  very  full  exhibit. 

Messrs.  Holland  (18)  do  not  exhibit  any  piece  like  their 
inlaid  table  of  1862.  We  notice,  however,  a  large  sideboard 
designed  for  a  modern  Gothic  house.  (Woodcut  published 
in  the  Illustrated  News  of  1867,  p.  72.)  The  upper  portion 
is  subdivided  into  pigeon-holes,  shelves,  and  other  ingenious 
contrivances  for  exhibiting  or  putting  away  pieces  of  plate, 
porcelain,  &c.  The  backs  of  portions  of  it  are  inlaid  with 
grotesque  animals,  arabesques,  and  other  ornamental  detail, 
and  embroidered  hangings,  tastily  chosen  as  to  hue  and 
ornament,  are  added  to  protect  pigeon-holes  or  shelves  from 
dust.  The  general  design  has  been  criticised  as  too  solid  and 
massive  for  a  construction  of  wood,  and  too  much  in  the 
character  of  a  tomb.  In  many  of  the  parts  columns,  but¬ 
tress  projections,  and  the  like  remind  U3  too  much  of  some 
ecclesiastical  structure,  and,  in  any  case,  might  be  reduced 
and  lightened  to  advantage.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  how- 
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Mb.  Polled  ever,  that  this  is  one  of  the  earnest  efforts,  already  alluded 
Fancy  Pub-  to,  to  supply  the  modern  Gothic  houses  with  furniture  in 
nitube.  some  way  suitable  to  the  buildings  they  are  intended 
for,  and  the  whole  piece  is  full  of  interest  and  invention. 
It  is  larger,  and  attempts  far  more,  and  is  more  original 
than  the  excellent  buffet  of  Mr.  Crace,  already  described. 

A  small  press  about  3  ft.  high,  in  the  Architectural 
Court,  by  Mr.  Hayward*  (16),  in  oak,  is  worth  notice,  and 
may  be  mentioned  here.  Small  medallions,  in  oil  painting, 
are  let  in  at  the  sides,  and  the  spandrils  of  the  door  frames 
are  decorated  with  carved  foliage,  wiry  and  dry,  but  ele¬ 
gantly  composed.  It  is  a  great  difficulty  to  get  furniture 
of  this  kind  fairly  appreciated  at  its  real  worth.  Our 
national  architecture  and  special  usages  give  us  a  greater 
taste  for  pieces  of  this  special  style  in  England  than  is  to 
be  found  amongst  Continental  nations.  Mr.  Holland  is 
producing  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  kind  of  furniture. 
It  is  but  justice  to  state  here  that,  for  domestic  uses,  there 
is  no  Continental  work  throughout  the  Exhibition  compar¬ 
able  to  our  own  in  this  style.  As  ordinary  room  furni¬ 
ture,  such  specimens  as  we  see  are  absolutely  unworthy  of 
notice. 

Messrs.  Whytock,  of  Edinburgh  (38),  have  a  black 
ebonised  bookcase  French  polished,  and  of  which  the  deco¬ 
rations  are  pierced  work  applied  or  stuck  on — a  poor 
method ;  and  its  poverty  is  set  off  the  more  from  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  unpolished  additions  and  the  shining 
surface  below. 

Wertheimer  (37),  an  important  piece  of  metal  work.  It 
is  a  console  table,  the  supports  of  which  are  of  polished 
metal,  hammered  with  great  freedom  and  skill.  It  is  of 
importance  as  a  new  method  of  employing  metal,  and  with 
considerable  effect,  in  our  modern  furniture.  Ward  (35) 
has  invalid  chairs,  admirably  contrived. 

The  Gothic  sideboard  of  Messrs.  Heaton  and  Butler  (15), 
in  the  Architectural  Court,  is  worth  examination.  Like 
the  press  of  Messrs.  Hayward,  in  the  same  place,  it  is  deco¬ 
rated  with  painting,  in  the  form  of  panels  representing  the 
months.  It  wants  lightness  and  more  of  the  character  both 
of  woodwork  and  of  furniture.  Still  more  tomb-like  is  the 
bookcase  of  Messrs.  Harland  and  Fisher,  in  the  Architec¬ 
tural  Court.  A  tall  lectern  eagle  with  figures,  by  Mr.  Baker, 
is  well  executed. 

Piano  case  (the  musical  portion  belongs  to  another  class), 
by  Mr.  Coleman  (9),  with  a  lady’s  secretaire.  A  good  deal 
of  care  has  been  bestowed  on  the  designs  of  both  ;  they 
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are  a  little  laboured  and  heavy,  but  well  made.  Lamb 
(23),  of  Manchester,  exhibits  a  sideboard,  with  carved 
figures  (small  lifesize)  in  walnut,  on  the  back.  This  was  in 
the  Exhibition  of  1862.  The  work  bears  evidence  in  the 
carving,  of  foreign  design.  The  smaller  cabinet,  inlaid 
woodwork,  with  carved  plaques  of  wedgwood  ware  and 
indented  gilding,  is  English  work  and  design.  Greater  con¬ 
centration,  or  even  the  omission  of  some  of  the  lines  and 
spots  of  gold,  would  have  kept  the  general  tone  in  complete 
harmony.  But  the  piece  is  lively  and  is  well  arranged. 

Mr.  Cole,  C.B.  (8),  exhibits  radiating  frames  for  pictures, 
patterns,  medals,  &c.,  noticed  in  another  part  of  the  report. 
Messrs.  Filmer  (13),  dining  tables,  expanding  with  rims  ; 
and  a  composition  ottoman  that  takes  into  four  pieces.  The 
chairs  of  Messrs.  Ingledew  (20)  deserve  exceptional  atten¬ 
tion  ;  one,  of  which  the  back  is  formed  by  flaps  of  the 
leather,  stands  alone  in  the  Exhibition.  Less  novelty  is 
shown  in  chairs  than  in  most  other  furniture.  Those  of 
Messrs.  Ingledew  give  us  in  a  suitable  modern  form  the  old 
Spanish  leather  chair,  light,  durable,  comfortable,  and 
extremely  simple  in  construction. 

Messrs.  Bettridge  (4),  of  Birmingham,  the  most  important 
of  our  producers  in  this  line,  exhibit  a  full  stall  of  lacquer 
furniture.  If  the  designs  of  some  of  these  pieces  are  un¬ 
satisfactory,  the  work  is  unrivalled.  Meyer  Raulin,  in  the 
French  section,  exhibits  actual  studied  imitations  of  the 
Chinese,  and  with  the  greatest  skiil ;  but  for  light  gay 
work  of  the  kind,  aiming  at  a  sort  of  character  of  its  own, 
none  comes  up  to  the  work  of  Messrs.  Bettridge.  The  Dutch, 
the  Italians,  indeed  most  sections,  exhibit  something  of  this 
manufacture  ;  but  both  the  Dutch  and  Italian  exhibits  are 
poor  and  feeble  beside  these. 

In  bed-room  furniture  the  British  exhibitors  are  un¬ 
surpassed.  The  satin-wood  set  of  Messrs.  Heal  (60)  is  solid 
and  well  designed,  if  we  may  make  the  one  exception  of 
the  pointed  vases  or  knobs  above  the  wardrobe.  But  the 
French-polished  deal  and  other  soft  wood  furniture  is 
particularly  adapted  to  the  use  of  bed-rooms.  It  has  won 
unqualified  admiration  from  our  neighbours,  and  from  its 
cheerful  and  cleanly  exterior  is  suited  to  bed-rooms  in  any 
climate,  gloomy  or  cheerful.  The  most  successful  exhibit, 
and  the  simplest,  is  that  of  Messrs.  Dyer  and  Watfcs  (12). 
They  are  largely  employed  in  the  trade,  and  their  means 
are  as  simple  as  their  work  is  excellent.  The  prices  are 
moderate.  The  pieces  exhibited  this  year — a  wardrobe  and 
toilet  glass — are  even  more  ornamental  than  is  usual  in 
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Mr.  pollen  their  manufactures.  The  French  exhibitors  show  nothing 

PancyVur-  equal  to  these  productions,  still  less'  any  other  exhibiting 
NIX0RE.  nation.  Messrs.  Hunter  (29)  show  a  large  wardrobe  in 
stained  wood,  more  artistic  in  design,  and  with  cameo 
panels  of  Wedgwood  ware.  The  workmanship  of  the  doors 
and  shelves,  &c.  is  well  worth  examination. 

iron  bods.  Iron  bedsteads  are  exhibited  by  every  one  of  the  compet¬ 
ing  countries,  or  by  the  more  important  sections.  In  the 
British  we  may  notice  Winfield,  most  of  whose  work  comes 
into  other  classes  ;  and  Peyton  and  Peyton,  of  Birmingham 
(27).  Their  best  work  are  the  plainest  beds.  All  critics  and 
juries  seem  agreed  in  regretting  the  tawdry  and  awkward 
stamped  or  cast  pieces  of  decoration  added  to  some  of  these 
articles.  They  add  no  strength,  are  too  often  so  many  hooks 
and  spikes  to  catch  bedclothes  and  dresses,  or  to  scratch  the 
skin,  and  are  generally  poor  and  vulgar  in  appearance.  The 
good  solid,  light,  and  plain  bedsteads,  well  put  together, 
strong,  neat,  and  moveable,  are  the  most  successful  in  the 
stall.  We  may  also  notice  the  useful  spring  mattresses  of 
Yerrichio  here  exhibited.  Messrs.  Spiers,  of  Oxford  (32), 
contribute  excellent  washstands.  These  obtained  a  reputa 
tion  in  the  1862  Exhibition,  but  those  now  sent  have 
certain  improvements — conveniences  at  the  sides  to  hold 
bottles,  soap  trays,  smaller  basins,  and  so  forth.  They  are 
either  painted  white  or  made  in  white  wood — clean,  fresh, 
and  agreeable. 

We  proceed  to  the  British  colonies,  India,  and  the  North 
American  States. 

India.  India  is  well  represented  in  other  classes.  In  the  report 

of  class  14,  however,  there  are  some  objects  to  be  noticed 
of  great  importance.  The  most  imposing  exhibit  in  this 
section  is  the  cut  and  pierced  furniture  from  Bombay  and 
Madras.  It  represents  a  large  industry,  and  one  that 
absorbs  much  excellent  talent  in  wood  carving.  But  it  is 
an  instance  of  skill  in  the  workman  under  unfortunate 
direction.  In  this  respect  it  came  under  the  notice  of  the 
jurors  in  1862,  and  was  the  subject  of  much  discussion. 
The  manufacture  is  so  important  in  both  Presidencies,  and 
such  quantities  of  this  kind  of  furniture  are  both  used  and 
exported,  that  many  of  the  unsatisfactory  qualities  of  the 
objects  are  overlooked.  Messrs.  Nowrojee  and  Shapoorjee 
and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Deschamps,  are  the  principal  ex¬ 
hibitors.  The  work  is  manufactured  by  native  workmen. 
Other  work  has  also  been  sent,  made  by  British  workmen, 
and  is  for  the  present  to  be  seen  in  the  room  over  the 
“  press,”  in  the  outside  of  the  British  section,  over  one  of 
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the  refreshment  rooms.  The  designs  of  the  carving  are 
more  florid  in  these  last  pieces,  and  the  work  is  so  much 
farther  removed  from  its  native  orign.  It  remains,  how¬ 
ever,  a  very  nondescript  and  inconvenient  class  of  furniture. 
The  objections  to  the  work  in  the  form  presented  to  us  may 
be  briefly  put.  The  work  itself  is,  in  detail,  Indian.  The 
piercing  and  carving  are  skilful  and  laborious ;  but  such 
work  was  never  intended  for  European  forms,  and  in 
consequence  the  effect  of  all  this  skill  is  lost.  As  for 
convenience,  the  visitor  will  judge  how  long  a  table  or 
chair  so  fretted  could  be  used  without  breakage,  or  how 
much  the  limbs  of  every  one  using  it  could  preserve  a  whole 
skin.  The  tables  have  a  carved  border,  liable  to  breakage 
and  impossible  to  clean,  and  curving  outwards  so  far  as  to 
render  the  actual  use  of  the  table  itself  scarcely  possible. 
The  chairs  and  sofas  are  also  unapproachable  in  the 
crowded  rooms  of  modern  houses.  Then,  as  we  see  it 
composed,  the  work  is  so  over-pierced  and  fretted  that  the 
objects  look  unsubstantial  and  the  ornament  like  cast  iron. 
This  unreal  look  is  completed  by  coats  of  varnish,  which 
cover  the  entire  grain  of  the  wood,  and  give  glistening 
points  of  light  in  every  direction  to  the  carving. 

A  superb  screen  on  carved  ivory  stem  is  presented  by  the 
Maharajah  of  Benares  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  A  chess- 
table  and  men  of  sandal-wood  and  carved  ivory,  in  the  old 
character,  from  Barhampoor  ;  an  inlaid  and  covered  sandal¬ 
wood  secretaire,  from  Bombay  ;  both  these  are  excellent 
instances  of  the  application  of  the  native  art  to  forms  that 
bear  it  well,  and  will  always  be  amongst  the  objects  most 
prized  in  Europe.  Another  in  sandal- wood,  by  Jamsetjee 
Heerjeebhoy,  from  Bombay.  Excellent  work  of  this  kind 
is  exhibited  by  Bowanishunker  Huribulubh,  of  Bombay. 
A  curious  temple  lamp  from  Mynapoorie  should  be  exa¬ 
mined.  It  stands  as  a  piece  of  furniture,  and  is  in  brass, 
in  branches.  Each  branch  bears  a  peacock  on  a  hinge. 
It  is  opened  to  receive  the  oil,  which,  when  it  shuts,  distils 
through  a  hole  into  the  pan  of  the  lamp,  and  feeds  the 
wick.  The  gilt  lacquered  chests  from  Bareilly,  and  the 
carved  and  gilt  chests  and  statue  pedestals  from  Rangoon, 
should  be  well  examined.  The  work  is  in  both  cases  highly 
decorative,  though  not  difficult  of  execution,  and  retains  the 
impress  of  real  native  use  and  production.  Other  work 
there  is  both  from  Bombay  and  Scinde,  carved  in  vigorous 
low  relief  with  geometrical  inlay  of  ivory,  metal,  and  wood, 
a  characteristic  chair  in  Scinde  work  painted  and  lacquered. 
Also  Cashmere  work  of  the  labter  kind  of  wholly  Persian 
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Mr.  Pooler  character  and  richness  of  hue.  But  most  of  this  work  is 

Parcy* Per-  on  small  boxes  and  cases,  and  will  be  described  more  com- 
n-iture.  pletely  in  the  reports  of  another  clas. 

The  other  British  colonies  are  represented  better  in 
woods  and  the  materials  of  furniture  than  in  manufactured 

The  Cape,  objects  themselves.  We  notice,  however,  in  the  Cape 
section  a  cabinet  and  table  well  made  and  inlaid  with 
geometrical  work  in  the  various  coloured  native  woods. 
It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  settlements  so  distant  that 
they  should  make  and  send  work  capable  of  taking  so  good 
a  position  in  the  Exhibition. 

Canada.  Canada  sends  furniture  for  bedrooms  well  made  in 
polished  ash  of  splendid  grain.  .Nova  Scotia  exhibits  a 
few  pieces  of  household  furniture,  chairs,  &c. 

Hawaii.  The  kingdom  of  Hawaii  is  represented  by  Holdsworth  (1)* 

of  London,  who  exhibits  a  table  of  native  wood  made  at 
Honolulu. 

United  The  United  States  section  contains  tables,  by  Peter 

Glass  (6),  from  Wisconsin.  These  are  in  marqueterie  of 
coloured  woods,  full  and  brilliant  in  hue,  and  of  very  great 
variety.  Portraits  of  great  national  characters  are  let  into 
the  inlay  in  wood  engraving,  and  the  whole  is  well  put 
together.  We  have  also  chairs  by  Bacon  (4)  and  English 
and  Merrick  (5).  Their  exhibit  in  the  other  portion  of  the 
united  classes  is  more  important  from  the  splendour  of  the 
marbles  in  which  they  work. 

Siam,  &c.  The  kingdom  of  Siam  is  represented  by  tables  of  the 
national  make.  Tunis,  Morocco,  and  Algeria  may  be 
classed  together.  Small  tables  for  money-changing,  desks 
for  reading  the  Koran,  low  stools,  and  painted  tables  form 
the  substance  of  their  exhibition.  In  the  Algerian  section 
we  have  a  press,  by  Bontung  (France),  misplaced  amongst 
purely  Oriental  objects.  A  splendid  old  piece  of  geome¬ 
trical  inlay,  one  of  the  old  cassone,  made  probably  in  Italy, 
is  exhibited  in  this  section  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
production  of  our  own  day,  nor  out  of  Damascus  shall 
we  see  anything  analogous  to  this  rich  and  delicate 
manufacture. 

china.  Chinese  furniture  is  not  altogether  unrepresented. 

Chanton  (1)  shows  a  number  of  pieces  of  furniture  in  the 
way  of  ^tag&res,  or  shelves  in  iron  wood.  Other  pieces  are 
also  exhibited,  less  Chinese  in  character.  The  barbarous 
decorations  that  are  applied  to  designs  of  a  European 
character  are  less  successful  even  than  the  Indian  work  of 
Deschamps  from  Madras,  and  for  pure  Chinese  furniture  we 
must  look  to  some  few  of  the  objects  exhibited  by  Tching- 
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Yong  (4),  a  house  half  French,  and  which  has  attempted  to  mk.  Pollen 
engraft  European  notions  on  Chinese  traditions.  The  pAnc°/fue- 
workmen  employed  are,  however,  native  Chinese,  and  the  yiTURE- 
furniture  has  actually  been  made  in  the  country  and 
imported. 

There  is  nothing  specially  interesting  of  Class  14  in  the  Egypt. 
Egyptian  section.  Egypt  preserves,  in  greater  perfection 
than  Turkey  or  any  other  Eastern  nation  here  represented, 
old  Arab  customs.  The  large  pavilion  in  the  park,  a  house 
in  the  best  style  of  Cairene  architecture,  and  of  solid 
masonry,  should  be  visited  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
get  a  true  notion  of  the  value  still  put  upon  the  traditions 
of  Arab  refinement  by  the  existing  Egyptian  government. 

Turkey  shows  us  excellent  specimens  of  the  geometric  Turkey, 
inlay  of  Damascus.  Chests,  reading  desks,  stools,  and 
much  small  work  of  similar  character.  The  pearl-shell  and 
walnut-wood,  in  squares,  triangles,  and  other  simple  forms, 
are  full  of  delicacy  and  rich  effect. 

Poumania  exhibits  a  modern  Gothic  bed,  intended  pro-  Roumania. 
bably  for  the  Exhibition,  and  not  to  be  taken  as  a  specimen 
of  the  ordinary  furniture  of  the  country. 

The  Pontifical  States  are  not  represented  by  numerous  Rontmeai 
exhibitors  in  Class  14.  Such  work,  however,  as  there  is, 
must  be  considered  as  exceptionally  good.  The  inlaid 
ebony,  pearl,  ivory,  and  pietra  work  of  Gatti  has  already 
been  described.  Excellent  carving  in  wood  is  exhibited  by 
Paffaelle  Yespignani.  Most  of  the  objects  of  the  combined 
classes  are  in  marble,  pietra  dura,  or  mosaic,  and  will  be 
referred,  therefore,  to  the  report  of  Class  15.  The  political 
storms  and  troubles  of  the  day,  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  judging  of  the  neighbouring  productions  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  have  not  affected  the  artistic  supre¬ 
macy  of  Pome,  which  seems  to  maintain  its  attraction  for 
all  kinds  of  refined  and  delicate  workmanship,  in  which 
the  accomplishments  of  the  artist  are  united  with  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  objects  in  daily  use. 

We  now  come  to  the  section  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Italy.  A  vast  number  of  provinces  and  cities  are  here 
represented  that,  in  our  earlier  exhibitions,  would  have 
stood  for  so  many  separate  states.  From  the  southern  cities 
and  villages  of  Naples ;  from  the  portions  of  the  Pomagna 
formerly  delegations  of  the  Papal  States ;  from  Florence, 
formerly  the  centre  of  the  grand  duchy ;  from  Lucca,  from 
the  great  and  wealthy  cities  of  the  Lombard  and  Venetian 
kingdom,  and  that  of  Sardinia  and  Savoy,  we  have  an 
immense  number  and  an  endless  variety  of  objects  of  every 
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description.  Next  to  the  French  section,  no  one,  not  even 
our  own,  which  occupies  so  large  a  portion  of  the  foreign 
division  of  the  building,  sends  so  full  a  contribution  of 
furniture  and  decorative  objects  for  rooms.  They  will  be 
found  crowded  together  in  two  large  courts  and  overflowing 
into  the  corridor  from  which  these  open.  The  space  is 
wholly  insufficient  for  the  proper  exhibition  of  so  many 
showy  and  expensive  objects.  The  visitor  will  have  to 
squeeze  his  Avay  amongst  cabinets,  tables,  bedsteads,  chairs, 
billiard-tables,  vases,  cases  of  carved  frames,  and  panels  in 
bas-relief,  many  of  the  latter  excellent  specimens  of  delicate 
wood  carving.  Many  elaborate  tables  are  difficult  to 
examine,  and  the  visitor  must  have  patience  if  he  wishes  to 
pass  a  dispassionate  judgment  on  the  articles  themselves. 

The  first  thing  that  will  strike  him  is  the  poor  part  played 
in  the  Exhibition  by  the  Royal  factories  of  pietra-dura 
work  of  Florence.  Two  admirable  table-tops  of  the  older 
workers,  not  sent  for  competition,  will  give  the  visitor  a 
notion  of  the  exquisite  skill  and  feeling  for  decorative  effect 
of  these  factories  in  their  more  palmy  days.  In  this  report 
we  are  concerned  only  in  the  cabinets  and  pieces  of  actual 
furniture  in  pietra  dura.  As  specimens  of  sumptuous 
material  and  judicious  arrangement  of  colour,  these  objects 
bear  no  sort  of  comparison  with  those  already  noticed  from 
the  Imperial  factories  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  visitor 
should  examine  them,  however.  Instead  of  the  severe 
treatment  of  natural  forms  necessary  to  give  effect  to  curves 
of  leafage,  birds,  or  the  like,  each  line  or  form  well  distin¬ 
guished,  and  treated  as  an  agreeable  method  of  breaking 
the  colour  and  relieving  the  dark  groundwork,  we  see 
attempts  to  represent  actual  nature  with  spurious  shading, 
and  leaves,  birds,  pearls,  and  other  objects  treated  with 
pictorial  roundness  and  relief.  One  form  or  leaf  is  found 
over  another,  and  branches  or  bouquets  of  leaves,  &c.  The 
result  is  an  appearance  of  crowding  in  one  part  and 
poverty  in  another  part  of  the  field  or  slab  of  marble. 
Then  such  relief  is  not  really  possible  in  the  materials  used, 
and  their  proper  effectiveness  of  contrasted  colour,  quiet 
classical  forms,  and  curves  severe  but  delicately  varied,  is 
lost  sight  of.  Nor  do  we  see  the  rich  incrustations  of 
fruits  and  flowers  so  splendidly  carried  out  in  the  Russian 
cabinets,  in  which  agate,  jasper,  turquoise,  amethyst,  and 
precious  crystals  of  all  sorts  are  admirably  cut  and  worked 
out  by  the  decorator. 

We  shall  pass  over  any  further  notice  of  this  work  and 
X-uoceed  to  the  furniture  in  the  Corridor  and  Furniture 
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Court.  The  finest  piece  is  the  ebony  and  ivory  cabinet  of 
Annoni  and  Brambilla  (19),  in  the  corner.  It  is  large  and 
dignified  in  general  outline.  The  sculptured  portion  is  net 
qual  to  the  finer  French  and  English  work,  but,  on  the 
whole,  well  balanced  and  proportioned.  A  certain  florid 
abundance  in  the  inlaid  ivory,  that  would  be  out  of  place 
in  a  smaller  object,  comes  in  with  effect  in  this  piece,  which 
is  grandiose  in  scale,  and  fitted  for  the  stately  rooms  of  the 
Italian  palaces.  Giusti  (2)  stands  well  in  this  exhibition. 
A  number  of  carved  pieces,  friezes,  and  frames,  but  includ¬ 
ing  besides  furniture  of  several  kinds,  should  be  carefully 
examined.  Nothing  in  the  whole  Exhibition  is  more 
delicate,  firm,  or  well  chosen  than  his  arabesque  ornamenta¬ 
tion.  He  has  the  merit  also  of  having  produced  many 
admirable  scholars.  Frullini  (97),  besides  portrait  bas- 
reliefs,  exhibits  carved  furniture  or  pieces  of  furniture,  in 
soft  woods,  full  of  grace  and  delicacy.  Franceschi  (66)  in 
the  same  manner.  Ferri  exhibits  a  sideboard  and  small 
chests  carved  in  the  manner  of  Giusti,  admirable  in  design  ; 
Gaijani  (65)  carved  works  in  white  wood.  A  cabinet  by 
Cairoli  (6)  may  be  examined  as  one  of  the  best  in  the 
Italian  Court.  It  is  small,  but  quiet  and  judicious  in 
design,  tone,  and  execution  ;  it  is  in  teak  or  similar  wood, 
with  ivory  and  ebony  inlay.  It  stands  in  pleasing  contrast 
with  more  ambitious  objects  of  similar  kind.  Scotti,  of 
Milan  (88),  exhibits  a  black  cabinet,  with  indifferent  ivory 
engraving.  Picchi  (12),  Mengozzi  (37),  and  several  others 
in  the  corridor  exhibit  cabinets  in  carved  walnut,  ebony  and 
ivory,  and  pietra-dura  work.  They  do  not  come  up  to  the 
works  already  named.  Levera  (4)  has  a  good,  convenient 
buffet  or  sideboard  in  walnut,  carved.  This  is  the  ante¬ 
room  of  the  court;  Niccolini  (79)  a  small  ebony  cabinet, 
inlaid  with  ivory. 

In  marqueterie,  Polli  (13),  of  Florence,  exhibits  the  most 
important  object.  It  is  a  table  standing  on  a  solid  base, 
heavy  and  ungainly  in  form.  The  inlay  is  bright  in  colour, 
and  contains  allegorical  figures,  not  remarkable.  The 
mountings  partake  of  the  general  heaviness.  Pasquale 
Corridi  (32)  exhibits  light  coloured  marqueterie  tables, 
something  in  the  tone  of  our  English  seventeenth-century 
work  of  this  kind,  but  without  its  harmony  and  modesty. 
Mengozzi  (37)  descends  lower  in  style  and  execution.  Sor¬ 
rento  work  is  exhibited  to  greater  advantage.  This  wood 
mosaic  is  lively  and  characteristic.  It  is  best  adapted 
for  small  objects ;  and  an  ingenious  and  complicated  piece 
of  furniture  of  this  description,  containing  unexpected 
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mr.  poxlen  fittings  of  all  kinds,  will  please  and  amuse  the  visitor.  Sal- 
pancyPur-  vatore  Coco  (18)  has  a  walnut-wood  table,  with  uncomfort- 
niture.  ^ble  legs  neatly  carved.  The  large  billiard  table  in  mar¬ 
queterie,  by  Laraschi,  is  worth  notice.  Barbetti  (13)  has  a 
beautiful  carved  walnut  priedieu  in  the  corridor,  admirable 
in  style  and  execution,  though  unequal  to  his  sedia  in  the 
Exhibition  of  1862.  The  chairs  of  Chiavari,  particularly 
those  without  carved  backs — a  graceless  and  uncomfortable 
innovation — continue  their  well-deserved  popularity  ;  they 
are  light,  comfortable,  well  put  together,  and  economical 
in  price.  The  geometric  marqueterie  table  tops  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  Mannin  in  Venice,  and  the  piano- case  of  Marchisio, 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

We  must  not  leave  this  sumptuous  furniture  without 
calling  special  attention  to  a  large  toilette  glass  by  Giuseppe 
Bonaiti  (no  number  in  catalogue).  It  is  at  the  end  of  the 
Furniture  Court,  near  the  corner  occupied  by  the  great 
ebony  and  ivory  cabinet  of  Annoni  Brambilla.  This  glass 
is  framed  in  dark  wood,  teak  probably,  and  inlaid  in 
delicate  forms  with  pearl  and  metal.  Nothing  equal  to  the 
judiciousness  of  this  pearl  work  can  be  seen  in  the  Italian 
or  any  other  section,  except  in  the  inlaid  boxes  of  the 
Cochin-Chinese.  For  colour  it  is  equal  to  Gatti’s  work, 
but  it  seems  to  combine  the  exact  quantity  and  disposition 
of  such  ornament  as  applied  to  costly  bedroom  furniture. 

The  bedroom  furniture  in  this  court  is  not  altogether  a 
success.  The  most  important  exhibit  is  the  bedstead  of 
Ranelli  (35).  The  form  will  at  once  strike  us  as  uncom¬ 
fortable.  Gables  and  sharp  points  offer  themselves  at  every 
corner  of  the  bed.  The  colour  and  decorations  are  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  metal  bedsteads  are  good,  but  deserve  no 
special  mention.  They  would  be  better  without  knobs 
of  glass. 

Russia.  Russia  is  mainly  represented  as  to  Class  14  by  the  Im¬ 

perial  manufactories  already  described.  Petit  (4)  exhibits 
several  pieces  of  ordinary  drawing-room  furniture  ;  the  best 
a  toilet  table,  with  looking-glass  between  small  blocks  of 
drawers,  with  marqueterie  top  and  sides,  a  secretaire,  and 
other  pieces.  Shantzenbach  (5)  a  lady’s  secretaire.  In  the 
court  will  be  observed  the  exhibit  of  the  Caucasian  em¬ 
broidered  sofa,  &c.  Two  chairs,  heavy,  but  of  characteristic 
form  and  simple  detail,  should  be  observed. 

Sweden.  In  Sweden  we  may  note  the  bed  of  Edburgh  (1),  the 
walnut  cabinets  of  Aman  (9)  and  Shroeder  (10),  and  the 
general  exhibit  of  Lastbom  (2).  We  do  not,  however, 
obtain  any  notions  as  to  national  style  or  peculiarities  in 
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the  Swedish  as  in  the  Danish  section.  The  interesting  Me.  pollen 
figure  exhibits  of  the  Scandinavian  sections  belong  to  Fancy  fue- 
another  class.  nituee. 

Denmark  has  an  interesting  exhibition.  A  society  for  Denmark, 
the  encouragement  of  art  workmen  exhibits  several  well- 
designed  and  neatly-made  objects.  A  cabinet  in  marque- 
terie,  of  good  tone  and  design,  is  the  chief  object.  There 
are  also  good  tables  by  J ensen  Brothers  (4),  marqueterie 
in  excellent  tone  and  well  executed,  with  bookcase,  bureau, 
and  chairs.  With  these  should  be  noticed  the  furniture 
made  for  the  palace  of  Fredericksburg,  also  by  the  society 
just  named.  It  is  quaint  in  style,  after  the  manner  of  our 
Jacobean  Renaissance,  and  its  design  must  be  accepted  as 
necessary  for  the  due  keeping  of  the  rooms  it  is  to  furnish. 

Norway  does  not  exhibit  much,  nor  can  much  be  said  for  Norway, 
the  Gothic  furniture  intended  for  the  Royal  pa  J  ace  at 
Christiania.  There  are  good  wickerwork  chairs  by  Chris¬ 
tian,  sen.,  with  seats  embroidered  with  beads. 

Greece  has  nothing,  at  the  date  of  this  report,  of  impor-  Greece, 
tance.  We  see  a  small  court  fitted  like  ordinary  drawing¬ 
rooms,  with  stuffed  chairs  and  sofas.  There  is  a  table 
with  ornamental  mountings  of  white  metal,  which  may  be 
taken  as  the  most  conspicuous  object  exhibited.  Hangings, 
carpets,  &c.  do  not  belong  to  the  class  under  consideration. 

Folding  chairs,  with  nothing  distinctive  about  them,  need 
|  not  detain  the  visitor. 

Portugal  has  sent  several  solid  and  well-made  cabinets  Portugal, 
and  sideboards,  which  will  be  seen  in  their  furniture  court. 

We  may  notice  a  black  cabinet  and  secretaire  by  Miguez 
(2),  ornamented  with  steel  nobs  or  nail-heads.  It  has  a 
turreted  form,  and  is  characteristic,  though  not  perhaps 
judicious,  for  the  economy  of  space.  Other  pieces  will  also 
be  seen  of  sober  and  quiet  form  and  colour,  but  showing 
little  in  the  way  of  artistic  design  that  need  claim  our 
attention.  Inlaid  tables  with  lines  radiating  from  the 
|  centre  are  to  be  seen  in  this  court.  In  the  Italian  section 
they  are  numerous,  and  are  evidently  a  popular  method  of 
ornamentation.  The  arrangement,  however,  is  so  dazzling 
and  uncomfortable  for  the  eye  that  it  can  hardly  be  thought 
an  example  for  imitation.  As  work  it  is  excellent.  Borrea 
(4)  exhibits  solid  and  well-made  furniture  of  various  kinds. 

Pfaffly  (1),  also  solid  and  useful  pieces.  The  Portuguese 
exhibitors  send  what  we  desire  so  much  to  see  in  the  other 
competing  sections — good  specimens  of  the  furniture  in 
I  ordinary  use — and  have  made  no  ambitious  efforts  for  the 
special  occasion  of  the  Exhibition. 
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In  the  Spanish  section,  after  a  long  delay,  we  have  some 
interesting  pieces  of  furniture.  A  lady — Mdme.  Canella, 
of  Barcelona — sends  a  number  of  pieces  that  deserve  our 
careful  attention.  They  are  inlaid  wood,  mosaic,  and  mar- 
queterie,  the  former  element  being  preponderant.  The 
pieces  partake  in  general  outline  of  the  shapes  of  French 
marqueterie  furniture.  A  table  in  the  centre  of  the  court, 
shaped  on  the  sides  in  Louis  XV.  manner,  and  mounted  in 
metal,  loses  much  of  its  Spanish  character.  Still,  the  sur¬ 
face  is  covered  with  pictorial  and  mosaic  inlay  in  woods, 
natural  and  stained.  A  wardrobe,  secretaire,  cabinet,  and 
other  pieces,  all  similarly  decorated,  are  exhibited  together. 
They  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  old  Spanish 
marqueterie,  so  quaint  and  spirited,  that  we  see  in  various 
collections  of  the  17th  century.  A  number  of  carved  and 
stuffed  chairs,  an  ornamental  billiard  table,  and  an  iron  bed 
or  sofa  are  not  remarkable  for  any  national  characteristic. 
There  is  a  cabinet,  with  press  below,  in  light  wood,  with 
inlaid  mouldings  of  purple  wood,  by  Pons  and  Rivas,  also 
of  Barcelona,  which  is  worth  notice. 

We  have  Gothic  and  Alhambra- Moorish  work  in  various 
pieces  of  furniture,  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  important 
to  be  worth  special  description  ;  nor  are  they  of  such  a 
kind  as  to  hold  out  hopes,  like  our  English  furniture  for 
Gothic  houses,  of  greater  perfection  and  convenience  for  the 
future. 

In  Switzerland  Wirth  Brothers  (9)  represent  a  large 
house  established  in  Paris  as  well  as  in  Switzerland,  and 
exhibiting  in  both  sections.  The  furniture  shows  the  skill 
in  carving  in  oak  and  soft  woods  for  which  the  Swiss  are 
so  famous.  The  cabinet-making,  too,  is  sound  and  good. 
Their  exhibit  is  very  considerable,  and  occupies  a  sort  of 
salon  with  regular  parquet-floor  and  hangings  very  prettily 
set  out.  They  have  a  stall  also  opposite  to  this  which  ex¬ 
hibits  their  carved  work.  The  tables  are  amongst  the  most 
successful  pieces.  The  cabinets  have  been  too  much  loaded 
and  are  too  heavy  in  design  to  enable  us  to  rank  them  with 
the  highest  class  of  work  of  this  form.  The  visitor  should 
also  observe  how  the  florid  abundance  and  want  of  restraint 
of  much  excellent  pierced  and  carved  ornamentation  injures 
its  effect.  Their  best  piece  is  a  large  sideboard  at  the  back 
of  the  court.  This  is  well  constructed,  and  the  carving  is 
executed  with  spirit.  It  is  loaded,  and  the  redundancy 
of  ornament  occasionally  suggests  the  notion  that  it  is 
applied  and  has  not  been  carved  out  of  the  mass.  The 
panels,  however,  of  the  lower  cupboards  are  ornamented 
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with  reliefs  really  cut  from  the  board.  The  figures  at  the  Mr.  pollen 
base  of  the  large  glass  at  the  back  and  those  below  the  fancyFuk- 
side  brackets  (made  to  hold  plate  or  china  right  and  left  of  yiTURE- 
the  glass')  are  coarse  and  injure  the  effect  of  the  entire 
object.  But  the  proportions  are  grandiose  and  the  general 
effect  successful.  Fluck  exhibits  a  work  table  extravagant 
in  design  but  carved  with  great  skill,  apparently  by 
ordinary  workmen. 

Austria  occupies  a  large  section  of  the  building,  and  has  Austria, 
contributed  the  contents  of  a  roomy  court  to  Class  14.  The 
most  renowned  and  one  of  the  most  popular  exhibitors  in 
the  whole  circuit  is  Thonet  (35).  He  exhibits  only  his 
chairs  of  wood  bent  by  steam.  They  are  in  more  compli¬ 
cated  knots,  but  otherwise  are  not  different  from  their  form 
and  character  in  1862.  The  price,  too,  is  not  less  than  it 
was  then,  nor  do  the  greater  elaborations  of  the  twisted 
pieces  contribute  to  such  an  effect.  The  house,  however, 
has  risen  to  great  eminence  in  making  and  exporting,  and 
the  Austrian  exhibitors  have  given  to  Thonet  the  place  of 
honour. 

The  best  object  exhibited  in  the  court  is  the  priedieu 
and  triptych  of  Leimer.  The  outer  volets  or  doors  have 
figure-subjects  inlaid  in  wood  and  ivory,  and  engraved. 

The  design  and  engraving  are  serious  and  full  of  life.  The 
design  is  well  drawn,  and  not  over  worked.  The  same 
qualities  are  seen  in  the  sculptured  wooden  Holy  Family 
and  figures  within.  Kramer  (19),  of  Pesth,  exhibits  a 
suite  of  walnut  furniture  elaborately  carved.  The  work  is 
well  executed ;  the  sharp  points  and  breakable  pieces  might 
be  well  omitted.  There  is  nothing  peculiarly  artistic  in  the 
carving.  Kitschel  (13)  exhibits  an  ornamental  iron  bed¬ 
stead.  It  should  be  observed,  as  the  most  successful  effort 
in  this  direction,  and  with  these  materials,  in  the  building. 

The  cresting,  head  and  foot,  are  judiciously  conceived. 

There  are  no  sharp  points  or  thin  plates  to  catch  in  the 
dress  or  hangings.  The  whole  seems  well  put  together.  A 
set  of  furniture  is  exhibited  of  corresponding  work ;  but 
both  chairs  and  tables  are  inconvenient  from  their  excessive 
weight ;  a  fall  would  probably  bend  the  legs  or  back. 

Still,  the  ornament  is  artistic  and  well  subordinated  to  the 
comfort  of  the  sitter.  Levelienfelder  (17)  exhibits  a  buhl 
table  that  should  be  noticed.  The  top  is  the  best  portion 
of  this  piece,  but  it  is  well  worked.  The  console-table  of 
Xolb  and  Trem  (17)  is  bold,  solid,  and  well  designed.  The 
hanging  festoons  might  be  omitted  with  advantage.  Schen- 
zel  (29)  exhibits  a  highly  ornamental  suite  of  sofa,  chairs, 
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Mr. Pollen  &c.  Austria  shows,  besides  these  objects,  several  pieces  of 
PancyFur-  marqueterie.  The  best  of  these  is  a  table  by  Linner  (18). 
niture.  qqie  colours,  though  bright  and  full,  are  well  sobered  down 
by  the  general  mixture  of  wood,  and  the  legs  are  carved 
with  skill  and  care.  Cattolica  has  a  table  of  similar  work, 
also  very  full  in  colour  and  hardly  so  successful  as  to  har¬ 
mony  of  effect.  Kreutzigle  a  similar  piece,  A  more  in¬ 
teresting  exhibit  is  to  be  seen  in  the  small  inclosure  in  the 
centre  of  the  Austrian  furniture  court.  It  consists  of  two 
old  fashioned  presses,  ornamented  on  the  exterior  with  pic¬ 
torial  marqueterie.  These  are  by  Meixner,  a  maker  of 
humble  means  in  the  Italian  Tyrol.  The  drawing  of  the 
figures  is  not  always  as  correct  as  could  be  desired  ;  but 
the  general  tone  is  agreeable,  and  reminds  us  of  the  class 
of  wood  inlay  formerly  produced  in  various  parts  of  the 
Tyrol.  Some  Gothic  furniture  will  be  observed  in  this 
court  of  a  flimsy  and  uninteresting  kind. 

North  The  various  North  German  States,  excepting  Prussia  and 

Bavaria. '  Saxony,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  notices.  Bavaria  has 
no  furniture  of  importance  that  comes  within  the  scope  of 
the  report  for  Class  14. 

Wurtem-  Wiirtemberg.— Brauer  (1),  a  set  of  furniture  in  ebony, 

berg*  covered  with  blue  en  suite.  The  work  is  well  put  together, 
modest  in  outline,  and  comfortable  for  actual  use.  It  has 
nothing  specially  to  distinguish  it  as  any  national  produc- 
Baden.  tion.  Haslinger  (1) — Grand  Duchy  of  Baden — an  ebony 
and  ivory  cabinet ;  the  ivory  in  the  form  both  of  arabesque 
ornament  and  figures  in  the  round.  The  latter  are  hardly 
equal  to  the  importance  of  such  a  piece  of  ornament. 
Stovesandt  (2),  in  the  same  section,  is  more  successful  and. 
less  ambitious  in  design.  The  figures  are  omitted,  and  the 
general  effect  of  the  piece,  which  is  of  the  same  kind,  is 
Hesse.  better.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  has  several  excellent 
exhibitors.  Mr.  Knussman  (2),  of  Mayence,  has  a  complete 
stall,  with  parquets,  chairs,  and  table.  The  character  of 
the  ornamentation  of  the  latter,  which  is  the  principal  piece, 
is  quiet  and  good.  The  border  is  liable  to  catch  dust,  but 
the  workmanship  throughout  is  excellent.  Heininger  (3), 
also  from  Mayence,  exhibits  a  cabinet  or  sideboard  orna¬ 
mented  with  figures  in  the  round.  The  sculpture  of  these 
is  very  defective,  as  the  visitor  will  see  ;  and  there  are 
some  extravagances  in  the  wing  decorations  which  are 
salient,  and  want  unity  with  the  mass  they  belong  to.  The 
work,  however,  is  well  put  together  ;  and  the  effort  towards 
artistic  decoration  will  lead  to  more  perfect  design  in  the 
more  ambitious  portions  of  such  work.  Bembe  (1)  has  a 
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very  complete  exhibit.  A  large  sideboard,  of  excellent  Me.  Pollen- 
workmanship,  in  unpolished  walnut,  should  be  carefully  fancy  fue- 
examined.  No  better  general  design  for  the  form  of  such  NITUKE* 
a  piece  of  furniture  can  be  seen  in  the  German  furniture 
courts,  and  nothing  about  it  is  above  the  reach  of  the 
workman  employed.  Some  contrast  between  the  relief  and 
saliency  of  the  animals'  heads  of  the  lower  panels  and  the 
quieter  work  of  the  upper  portion  may  be  noted,  but  the 
general  effect  of  the  piece  is  very  good. 

The  Saxon  exhibit  is  more  important.  Fiirpe,  the  up¬ 
holsterer  of  the  Saxon  Court,  has  the  most  important  and 
best  executed  cabinet.  It  is  in  ebony,  with  inlay  of  ivory. 

The  work  is  well  carried  out ;  and  the  fittings,  joints,  bolts, 
and  drawers  are  all  made  with  solidity  and  precision.  It 
comes,  in  these  respects,  nearer  to  the  French  upholstery 
than  does  that  of  Austria.  The  designs,  however,  of  both 
this  cabinet  and  one  to  be  noticed  presently  are  extreme  in 
the  heaviness  and  massive  dulness  of  their  general  form. 

The  Renaissance  Society  (14)  of  Berlin  exhibit  a  cabinet 
on  supports  like  that  of  Fiirpe,  but  with  double  pediments 
above,  both  interrupted,  which  dwarf  and  weigh  down  the 
principal  portion  of  the  piece.  Friedrich  (3),  also  of  Saxony 
(Dresden),  a  cabinet  in  ebony,  with,  other  furniture.  The 
same  size  and  solidity  of  parts  and  mouldings  that  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  construction  of  these  cabinets  would  suffice 
for  much  larger  pieces,  and  should  be  compared  with  the 
lighter  work  of  Gillow  and  Trollope  in  the  English,  and 
Roudillon  and  Lemoine  in  the  French  section,  and  with 
other  French  exhibitors  of  ebony  cabinets  of  the  same  form, 

Bauer  Brothers,  of  Breslau  (6),  a  large  buffet,  with  niches 
and  figures  in  the  front.  The  design  is  too  architectural 
to  have  been  intrusted  to  any  but  first-rate  artists  to 
carry  out. 

One  of  the  best  pieces  here  is  a  bureau  or  secretaire,  by 
the  Association  des  Ingenieurs  d’Allemagne.  The  orna¬ 
ments  are  applied,  and  not  carved  on  the  work  itself. 

Some  figures  on  the  wings  are  unsuccessful,  and  the  upper 
part  generally  is  less  well  conceived  than  the  lower.  The 
general  lines  of  division  are,  however,  judicious,  and  the 
contrivances  of  shelves  and  closets  very  ingeniously  ar¬ 
ranged.  Bachnart(16)  and  Geismar  both  exhibit  furniture 
made  of  horns  and  feet  of  stags  and  roe.  So  much  has 
been  said  in  praise  of  this  extraordinary  application  of 
horns,  and  the  objections  to  their  use  for  convenient  furni¬ 
ture  seem  so  obvious,  that  we  shall  not  here  enlarge  on 
the  subject.  As  hat-pegs  and  umbrella  stands,  these  articles 
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Hr.  Pollen  seem  well  devised.  The  dust  can  be  brushed  from  them, 

Fang? fur-  and  their  branches  are  calculated  for  this  special  use.  How 
nixuee.  £pe  dangerous  points  which  bristle  on  the  backs  and  edges 
of  sofas  and  chairs,  and  offer  snares  to  the  dresses  of  ladies 
and  the  legs  of  gentlemen  walking  or  sitting  in  a  room, 
can  be  in  place  in  articles  made  for  ease  and  repose  it  is 
difficult  to  perceive.  For  hunting-lodges  and  country 
cottages,  however,  these  articles  are  much  in  vogue  ;  and  in 
1862,  when  the  merits  of  this  kind  of  work  were  much 
canvassed,  all  that  was  exhibited  was  eagerly  bought  up, 
and  much  more  ordered.  The  public  will  judge  of  the 
suitableness  of  these  disputed  points  for  itself. 

Belgium.  Belgium  naturally  occupies  a  considerable  position  in 
the  Exhibition  of  furniture  and  decorations.  The  quantity 
of  work  executed  and  exported  in,  and  from,  that  indus¬ 
trious  country  is  very  large.  Goyers,  in  oak  carving,  and 
Leclerq,  in  marble  chimney-pieces,  are  instances  of  makers 
on  the  very  largest  scale,  and  whose  execution  is  generally 
liked,  while  their  prices  are  moderate.  While,  however, 
they  supply  so  much  to  the  trade,  it  cannot  be  pretended 
that  their  work  will  rank  high  in  the  scale  of  artistic  per¬ 
formances  of  this  kind.  The  most  important  exhibitors  in 
Class  14  are  Snyers  Bang  (10),  of  Brussels.  Their  exhibit 
consists  of  a  large  secretaire,  with  shelves  above  and 
inclosures  below,  black  with  ornaments  in  relief.  Also,  a 
brown  and  black  piece  of  similar  kind  without  the  upper 
portion.  There  is  a  third  large  piece  and  chairs.  The  first 
may  be  ranked  as  the  most  important.  It  is  solid,  and  will 
furnish  a  large  room,  but  is  dull  and  heavy  in  effect,  and 
wants  relief  from  the  great  mass  of  dead  black.  Black 
ebony  work  will  always  require  either  surface  bas-relief 
work  in  abundance  of  ivory  inlay.  The  piece,  however, 
deserves  attention.  A  small  cabinet,  with  panels  of 
tapestry,  and  other  objects  not  remarkable  are  exhibited 
by  Gobart  (4),  of  Ghent.  The  woodwork  is  light  and  well 
composed,  but  has  nothing  remarkable  as  to  carving.  The 
effect  of  the  worked  panels  is  poor,  with  so  much  aim  at 
ornamentation  in  the  structure.  Snutzel  (9),  of  Brussels, 
exhibits  a  sideboard  elaborately  carved.  The  work  is 
insufficiently  considered,  and  has  a  flimsy  appearance.  A 
better  piece  of  this  kind  is  a  carved  table,  on  a  solid  base 
or  cupboard  and  four  carved  legs  by  Van  Jn-thoud,  of 
Malines  (14)  ;  also  chairs  in  the  same  manner,  by  Verlinden, 
of  Malines  (16).  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  the  makers  of 
objects  that  are  perhaps  in  demand  for  the  furniture  of 
Belgian  houses  or  for  exportation,  to  note  how  much  of 
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such  furniture  is  sold  as  old  in  London,  and  also  how  much  Me.  Pollek 
better  it  looks  in  really  old  pieces.  Slight  fractures,  worn  pancyWr- 
surfaces,  and  the  discolouration  of  age  (not  of  paint  or  NITUEE- 
varnish)  greatly  improve  furniture  that  has  a  somewhat 
violent  effect  while  white  and  new ;  and  the  exhibitors 
have  had  the  commercial  honesty  to  exhibit  this  in  its 
natural,  though  least  attractive  garb. 

Holland  exhibits  a  good  altar  with  reredos  (Cuypers  and  Holland. 
Stolzenburg)  (7).  This  work  is  superior  to  the  oak  altars 
in  the  last  section,  and  both  the  structural  portions,  the 
table  and  supports,  and  the  light  and  well-composed  reredos, 
are  serious  and  effective  ;  while  the  sculpture  of  certain 
figures  on  the  back  is  as  good  as  anything  of  the  kind  in 
the  building,  except  the  work  of  Leimer,  in  Austria. 

Dorens  (6)  exhibits  a  good  console-table,  designed  in  the 
Greek  manner,  with  glass  above.  Generally  the  Hutch 
gilding  deserves  attention  for  its  solidity.  Van  Munster 
(5)  must  be  noted  for  his  buhl-work.  A  small  writing-table, 
with  shelves  above,  fairly  carved  at  the  top  and  wings, 
and  two  chairs.  The  table  of  the  one  and  the  backs  of 
the  other  are  incrusted  with  black  bulh-work.  It  is, 
perhaps,  hardly  in  place  on  the  chairs ;  but  the  work  stands 
alone  of  its  kind  in  the  Hutch  court,  and  is  well  cut  out 
and  inlaid. 

From  Brazil  two  tables  of  marque terie  have  been  sent.  Brazil. 
They  are  all  that  come  within  the  notice  of  this  class. 

Cochin-China  exhibits,  under  Government  direction,  Cochin- 
exquisite  pieces  of  inlaid  woodwork  (teak  or  harder  wood),  Cllma- 
with  peacock  pearl-shell.  The  delicacy  of  the  arabesque 
and  effective  disposition  of  very  simple  means  insure  an 
effect  in  these  works  unequalled  in  this  method  of  decora¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  well  to  compare  this  work  with  an 
elegant  toilet-table  and  glass  in  the  large  Italian  furniture 
court,  by  Giuseppe  Bonaiti  (23).  This  is  made  of  Indian 
walnut,  and  the  inlay  is  in  metal  and  pearl-shell.  The 
whole  design  is  elegant  and  light,  but  perfectly  solid,  and 
the  tone  perfect.  There  is  a  table,  with  native  carving  on 
the  legs  and  sides,  worth  remark  ;  a  piece  has  been  secured 
for  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

In  the  foregoing  report  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
guide  the  visitor  to  a  more  careful  examination  of  the 
objects  exhibited  in  the  class  of  costly  and  decorative 
furniture.  Amidst  a  scene  so  full  of  animation,  and  an 
Exhibition  so  rich  in  elaborate  and  splendid  objects,  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  keep  the  attention  alive,  and  to  form 
a  comparison  between  the  productions  of  various  countries 
in  the  same  class  of  work.  We  are  naturally  guided  by 
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Mb.Poi*e*  the  geographical  arrangement  ;  and  the  report  has  gone 
Fancy  Fuk-  from  one  section  to  another  on  this  principle.  Generally 
_  ’  we  have  begun,  in  each  country  or  section,  with  cabinets* 
sideboards,  and  other  such  large  and  important  decorated 
objects,  as  the  greatest  amount  of  art  and  skill  are  to  be 
found  embodied  in  these  articles.  Next  we  may  take 
tables,  chairs,  parquets,  &c.  We  may  now  resume  these* 
in  summary,  before  the  visitor. 

Summary.  The  cabinets  best  worth  seeing  are  the  following  : — 

French — Fourdinois. — Walnut  cabinet,  and  inlaid  cabi¬ 
net  in  black  and  brown.  The  process  of  manufacture,  in 
which  the  wood  is  let  deep  into  its  bed,  should  be  carefully 
studied. 

English — Jackson  and  Graham. — Ebony  cabinet,  inlaid 
with  ivory  and  lapis,  and  engraved.  For  excellence  of 
work  this  should  be  compared  with  the  cabinet  of  Grohd, 
French,  the  large  central  piece  in  mahogany  root  or  red 
wood.  J.  and  G.  also  exhibit  glass  show  cases  in  ebony 
frames,  inlaid  with  ivory. 

French — Roudillon. — Ebony  cabinet,  with  jasper  columns 
and  ivory  plates,  exquisitely  engraved.  Ebony  cabinet  or 
showcase,  with  glass  doors  in  iron  frames. 

We  may  then  observe  the  brilliant  marqueterie  works 
of  Wright  and  Mansfield  and  Jackson  and  Graham,  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  Roux,  Grohd,  and  Sormani,  French  ;  Trolloppe  and 
Crace,  English.  Of  these  the  satin-wood  piece,  by  W. 
and  M.,  is  thoroughly  English,  and  reproduces  work  of 
our  very  best  period.  The  marqueterie  of  Roux,  Grohd,  and 
Sormani  is  French.  The  metal  mountings  in  the  marque¬ 
terie  work  of  Grohd  should  be  noted  for  fineness  and 
delicacy  of  work.  Other  marqueterie  cabinets  will  be 
seen  in  the  Russian  Court,  by  Petit  ;  the  Spanish,  by 
Mdme.  Canella ;  and  in  the  Italian  work  of  Polli  (13)- 
But  the  interval  between  the  English  and  French  work 
and  that  of  the  Italian,  Austrian,  and  Spanish  Courts  is 
considerable. 

Ebony  cabinets,  dtageres,  &c.,  are  very  numerous.  Be¬ 
sides  the  fine  examples  quoted,  we  may  turn  the  visitor’s 
attention  to  those  Trollope  and  Gillow,  in  the  English 
section  ;  Lemoine  and  Chaix,  and  Alessandri ;  Sauvresy, 
Meynard,  Pecquereau,  Lexcellent,  Gradd,  Pelcot,  and  Char- 
mois  (inlaid),  Hunsinguer,  in  the  French  section ;  Annoni 
and  Brambilla,  and  Niccolini,  in  the  Italian ;  Fiirpe,  of 
Dresden ;  Friedrich  and  the  heavy  piece  of  the  Socidte 
des  Ingdnieurs,  in  the  Prussian.  In  mixed  ebony  and 
brown  woods  we  have  Gillow,  Furpe,  Wirth.  In  walnut 
and  other  brown  woods,  Trollope,  Crace,  Gillow,  English  • 
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Richstadt,  Gueret ;  Knussman  and  Bembe,  Hessian ;  Wirth,  Me.  Pollen 
Swiss ;  and  tlie  Socidte  des  Ingdnieurs,  in  the  Prussian  fancy* fur- 
section.  Pietra-dura  furniture  is  mainly  exhibited  by  the  yiTURE~ 
Italians.  Two  cabinets  from  the  Imperial  factories  at 
St.  Petersburg  contain  specimens  of  lapis  and  the  inlaid 
flowers  composed  of  agate,  nephrite,  porporine,  jasper,  tur¬ 
quoise,  and  many  other  precious  materials,  such  as  are  rarely 
seen  collected.  The  Italian  work  will  not  bear  comparison 
with  these.  Two  Florentine  tables,  made  many  years  ago, 
and  placed  beside  the  modern  productions,  should  be  com¬ 
pared  with  them.  Torrini,  Polli,  Picchi,  and  Binaldelli,  all 
exhibit  Florentine  work  of  this  kind. 

Tables  we  shall  see  in  perfection  by  J ackson  and  Graham, 
Roudillon,  Grohe,  and  the  buhl  of  Roux.  The  carved  con¬ 
soles  of  Allard  (France),  Pohlman  (Belgium),  Kolb  and 
Trem  (Austria),  and  much  good  work,  gilt  or  for  gilding,  in 
the  French  section.  The  ivory  buhl  of  Lucchesi  (Italy) 
should  be  compared  with  these  fine  models. 

Filmer  (English),  Ribal  (France),  Knussman  (Hesse), 
exhibit  tables  for  general  use.  Blanchet  (France)  has  the 
best  of  the  decorated  billiard -tables.  There  are  several 
specimens  in  France  and  Italy.  Generally,  any  but  the 
simplest  ornament  seems  out  of  place  in  a  billiard-table ; 
excellence  for  the  game  being  the  sole  necessary  qualification 
for  the  table. 

Chairs — of  Jackson  and  Graham,  Sauvresy,  Ingledew, 

Lanneau,  Rebey rotte  (French — light  and  cheap),  Gallais, 
the  Austrian  bent  wood  of  Thonet,  and  the  light,  comfort- 
I  able  chairs  from  Chiavari  (Italian)  by  many  contributors. 

Bed -room  furniture  is  best  carried  out  by  the  white  woods 
of  the  English  makers — Dyer  and  Watts,  Heal,  Hunter, 

Howard,  Smee,  Spiers  and  Son.  Lemoine  exhibits  an 
imitation  of  the  work  of  Dyer  and  Watts,  and  Mazaros 
and  Muntz  in  oak,  carved  and  plain  ;  Goekler,  Albrecht, 

Roll,  Racault,  Hertenstein,  Brugeaux,  in  hard  woods. 

These  last  are  handsome  and  admirably  made,  though 
disagreeable  in  colour  with  Brugeaux,  and  still  more  in  the 
green  of  Clere  Drapier.  F or  English  houses — and,  indeed,  for 
all  houses,  in  the  general  judgment  passed  on  this  class  of 
objects — the  light,  cheerful,  clean  furniture  of  our  own 
makers  ranks  highest.  Messrs.  Gillow  have  a  large  wardrobe, 
decorated  with  carving  and  inlay,  of  excellent  make.  Were 
not  the  naturalistic  carving  of  the  small  panels  in  violent 
contrast  with  the  classic  severity  of  the  inlaid  work,  it  would 
rank  high  as  an  artistic  production.  Iron  bedsteads  are 
exhibited  by  all  the  important  sections.  Kitschel,  in  Austria, 
is  the  most  successful  as  to  ornament.  Winfield  and 
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Peyton  show  well  for  good  make  in  our  own.  Vericchio 
for  spring  mattresses.  We  regret  the  tawdry  ornaments  in 
brass  and  enamel  that  injure  the  effects  of  some  of  our  best 
work  of  this  kind.  Brass  bedsteads  cannot  be  too  plain,  as 
long  as  they  are  substantial,  well  joined,  and  entirely  free 
from  points,  edges,  or  thin  plates  that  catch  in  the  bed¬ 
clothes  or  the  dress. 

Invalid  and  mechanical  chairs  are  exhibited  by  Ward 
and  by  most  of  the  competing  countries.  The  mechanical 
furniture  of  Austria  for  packing  and  transport  from  house 
to  house,  in  the  machinery-gallery  of  that  empire  should  be 
studied. 

Chinese  lacwork  is  exhibited  in  its  perfection  in  the 
Japanese  and  Chinese  sections.  Imitations  are  to  be 
seen  in  Meyer  Baulin  (French)  and  in  the  lacwork  of  the 
Dutch  section.  Our  own  exhibitors  of  Birmingham,  re¬ 
presented  by  Betteridge,  send  all  kinds  of  this  work,  but  of 
their  own  designs,  and  admirably  executed. 

The  Oriental  work  of  the  Turkish  and  other  sections  is 
more  curious  than  valuable  as  examples  for  European  use. 
The  good  pearl  and  wood  inlay  of  Turkey,  and  the 
exquisite  work  of  Cochin-China  in  this  way  should  be 
studied. 

The  visitor  will  not  fail  to  see  how  universal,  every¬ 
where  but  in  our  own  section,  is  the  exhibit  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  oak  parquet  floors.  Those  of  Belgium,  which  are 
made  and  screwed  down  in  large  pieces  many  feet  square, 
are  the  most  convenient.  But  most  sections  exhibit  them 
very  accurately  made.  Great  varieties  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  Swiss  section,  and  splendid  specimens  in  the  exhibit  of 
Marcellin  (French). 

There  are  various  buildings  more  or  less  splendidly  fur¬ 
nished.  That  of  the  Empress,  in  the  Horticultural  Garden, 
is  the  most  finished  and  successful.  In  it  the  visitor  will 
see  a  thorough  specimen  of  French  care  for  unity  of  colour, 
tone,  and  effect. 

It  mu  'j  be  remembered  that  the  report  specifies  only  a 
few  of  the  most  noteworthy  objects  ;  but  many  more, 
indeed  most  of  the  objects  exhibited,  deserve  the  greatest 
praise.  The  distinctions  of  medals  show  frequently  but  a 
few  slight  points  of  superiority  in  the  work  of  one  exhi¬ 
bitor  over  that  of  another,  where  both  are  still  excellent. 
And  connoisseurs  will  regret  that  so  many  interesting 
objects  are  to  be  seen  only  for  a  short  time,  and  that  the 
choice  examples  cannot  be  kept  permanently  together  for 
study  and  comparison. 
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Keport  on  Decorative  Work  and  Upholstery. — 
(Class  15.) — By  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  Esq.,  Architect. 


There  is,  probably,  no  class  of  the  community  upon 
whom  international  exhibitions  confer  greater  benefits  than 
the  individuals  who  act  as  jurors  on  such  occasions ;  since  the 
opportunities  afforded  to  them  of  “  taking  stock/’  as  it  were, 
not  only  of  the  material,  but  of  the  intellectual,  progress 
made  by  each  nation  in  special  branches  of  industry,  are  of 
the  most  favourable  kind.  Such  opportunities  obviously 
include  an  unrestrained  interchange  of  ideas  and  com¬ 
parison  of  impressions  and  experiences  between  those  in 
each  country  who  may  have  been  selected  to  represent, 
and  may  therefore  be  assumed  as  likely  to  exercise  a 
marked  influence  upon,  the  particular  branches  of  in¬ 
dustry  with  reference  to  which  they  may  have  been 
called  upon  to  exercise  the  functions  of  jurors*  While 
it  is  depressing  on  the  one  hand  to  observe  retrogres¬ 
sion,  it  is,  on  the  other,  delightful  to  note  advance, 
and  to  have  to  record  the  steps  by  which  auspicious 
change  may  have  been  effected,  opening  up  vistas  of  in¬ 
creased  remunerative  employment  for  skilled  labour,  and  a 
consequent  amelioration  in  the  social  position  of  those  who 
have  to  live  “  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows.”  Having  closely 
followed  the  details,  in  their  relation  to  industrial  art,  of  each 
international  exhibition  since  the  first  ever-memorable  ex¬ 
periment  in  1851,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  on  the  present 
occasion  to  place  on  record  my  impression  that  never  in 
the  history  of  labour  has  change  more  rapid,  improvement 
more  uniform,  or  present  excellence  pregnant  in  a  higher 
degree  with  future  still  greater  perfection,  characterised 
any  corresponding  period  than  has  distinguished  the  forward 
march  of  the  arts  of  decoration  in  the  principal  nations  of 
Europe  during  the  last  18  years.  What  the  Germans  call 
an  “  Entwickelungzeit/'  or  (e  transitional  period,”  may  be 
fairly  dated  from  the  year  in  which  producers  began  “to 
gird  up  their  loins  ”  in  preparation  for  that  noble  rivalry 
of  nations  in  the  arts  of  peace  which  culminated  in  the 
fierce  industrial  tournament  of  1851  ;  and  from  that  date  to 
the  present  there  has  been  an  incessant  sharpening  up  of 
the  intellectual  weapons,  and  remedying  defects  in  the  armour, 
of  those  who  took  the  most  conspicuous  part  in  that  great 
melee.  In  no  branches  of  industry  do  this  care  and  energy 
make  themselves  more  manifest  than  in  those  which  are 
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comprehended  in  classes  14  and  15  of  the  Exhibition  of 

1867. 

Immediately  upon  the  assembly  of  the  jurors  of  those 
classes  face  to  face  with  the  objects  they  were  called  upon 
to  judge,  it  was  recognised  that  it  would  be  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible  to  establish,  practically,  a  strict  line  of  demarcation 
between  what  should  rightly  constitute  the  ci  hunting 
grounds  ”  of  each ;  and  it  was  therefore  resolved  that  all 
productions  should  be  regarded  as  common  to  both  which 
could  be  assumed  as  ministering  to  man’s  enjoyment  by 
making  his  domestic  hearth,  taken  in  its  widest  sense,  the 
abode  of  beauty.  Distinctions  which  may  be  perfectly 
reasonable  upon  paper  and  consistent  with  sound  principles 
of  classification,  become  obviously  inapplicable  when  their 
limits  are  overstepped  in  a  great  number  of  objects  forming 
the  staple  produce  of  manufacturers  whose  habit  it  may  be 
to  blend  in  their  trade  the  various  branches  artificially 
separated  from  one  another  in  a  catalogue  for  the  sake  of 
classification.  In  practice  it  is  indeed  most  satisfactory 
that  this  blending  should  exist,  for  without  it  there  would 
be  little  chance  of  any  harmonious  result  in  the  fitting  up 
of  a  house.  Unless  the  provinces  of  the  decorator  and  of 
the  cabinet-maker  are  to  a  great  extent  incorporated  there  is 
every  likelihood  that  instead  of  the  labours  of  the  former 
being  subordinated  to  those  of  the  latter,  the  effect  of  the 
most  elaborate  furniture  will  be  overpowered  by  the  greater 
brilliancy  of  the  walls  and  ceilings  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  the  decoration  be  really  a  work  of  art,  unless 
the  cabinet-maker  or  upholsterer  be  a  man  of  taste  and  self- 
denial  his  marqueterie  and  inlays,  and  his  florid  carpets  and 
curtains,  will  reduce  the  painter’s  work  to  comparative  in¬ 
sipidity.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  defects  of  the  present 
Exhibition  that  the  number  of  those  desiring  to  make  a 
display  of  their  talents  has  been  so  great  as  to  make  it  im¬ 
possible  to  accord  to  any  one  firm  sufficient  room  for 
effectually  and  effectively  representing  the  complete  equip¬ 
ment  of  an  apartment.  In  fact,  the  multitude  of  small  ex¬ 
hibitors  in  group  3  of  the  present  Exhibition  is  such  as  to 
make  it  desirable  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  make 
the  relative  position  of  exhibitors  rewarded  by  the  jury  on 
the  present  occasion  the  basis  of  prescriptive  right  to  allot¬ 
ments  of  space  of  exceptional  extent  in  any  future  Ex¬ 
hibition.  To  win  such  a  right  would  at  any  time,  I  have 
little  doubt,  procure  a  most  active  competition  and  a  steady 
maintenance  of  excellence,  since  the  conclusion  that  future 
success  could  only  be  founded  on  present  activity  would 
force  itself  most  keenly  on  the  attention  of  manufacturers. 
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Younger  partners  would  stir  up  heads  of  old  firms,  who,  Me^digby 
having  already  carried  off  golden  spoils  from  the  past,  are  on  decoea- 
apt  to  get  somewhat  apathetic  with  regard  to  the  future,  TIg^&c* 
and  many  a  fresh  start  would  result. 

Amongst  the  germs  of  such  “  fresh  starts  ”  shown  in  the  chief  novel- 
present  Exhibition,  none  are  more  important  as  affecting  ration  of 
the  arts  of  decoration  in  the  future  than  the  new  life  which  inhibition, 
in  all  countries  appears  to  have  been  infused  into  the  re-  Terra-cotta 
vivals  of  the  manufacture  of  terra-cotta,  of  the  application  Enamei, 
of  enamel  and  vitrified  colours  upon  earthenware  or  metallic 
bases  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  decorator,  and  of  the 
art  of  mosaic-working  in  every  form.  These  revivals  have 
as  yet  most  largely  affected  “  furniture,  ornaments,  and 
decorations  for  the  services  of  the  church  ” — items  specially 
included  in  class  15  ;  but  there  are  many  indications  that 
they  will  be  rapidly  extended  in  every  direction  into  “  civil 
structures  ”  of  every  description,  from  national  museums  to 
ladies"  boudoirs. 

The  materials  and  the  processes  of  earthenware  making  and  Limits  of 
glazing,  and  of  enamelling  and  mosaic  working,  will,  no  noticing 
doubt,  be  duly  noticed  by  tbe  reporters  on  ceramics,  metal-  tieTiinder1' 
work,  and  the  use  of  both  in  structure  generally.  My  ^veasp0ect 
function  will,  therefore,  be  limited  to  a  notice  of  the  ap-  only. 
plication  of  those  processes  to  decoration  generally. 

In  enumerating  these  Cf  fresh  starts  ”  terra-cotta  has  been  Terra-cotta, 
put  first  because  it  serves  not  only  by  itself  as  an  element 
of  decoration,  but  as  also  furnishing  the  earthenware  base 
for  enamel  colouring.  Italy,  the  country  in  which  the  art  of 
terra-cotta  working  was  carried  furthest  in  the  Middle  Ages 
ana  during  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  still  retains  much 
of  its  ancient  skill ;  aad  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Boni,  of 
Milan,  alone  appeared  to  be  present;  while  Furlani  and 
Bacci,  of  Florence  ;  Papi,  of  Sienna,  Martinoz,  of  Palermo ; 
j  and  Yanni,  of  Impruneta,  are  unrepresented  at  the  present 

Exhibition.  This  is  of  less  consequence  since  Bonks  arch-  Italian- 
|  way  and  panelling  in  the  park  are  very  meritorious,  and 
since  fine  specimens  of  the  productions  of  several  of  the 
absent  manufacturers  may  be  studied  in  the  museum  at 
South  Kensington.  The  Italian  terra-cottas  are  soft  by 
comparison  with  those  of  France  and  England,  ranking, 
however,  in  hardness  and  resistance  to  humidity  before 
those  of  the  Eastern  nations,  and  of  Portugal  and  Spain. 

It  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  they  would  stand  the  01  u=uesc’ 
alternations  of  soaking  rain  and  sudden  frost  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  our  northern  climate.  The  best  French  contribution  French- 
of  terra-cotta  is  by  Virebent,  of  Toulouse,  whose  work  in 
former  exhibitions  has  been  better  than  it  now  is  in  point 
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of  form.  My  jury  also  commended  the  terra-cotta  work  of 
Mdme.  Veuve  de  Bay,  which  is  connected  with  the  chapel 
in  the  park,  and  which,  as  subservient  to  the  decoration  of 
the  church,  fell  within  their  province.  March,  of  Charlotten- 
burg,  near  Berlin,  shows,  by  a  large  archway  in  the  gallery 
of  machines,  how  well  fitted  he  is  to  cope  with  the  supply 
of  architectural  terra-cotta  work  upon  the  most  massive 
scale.  His  goods  (as  are  those  by  Drasclie,  of  Vienna)  are 
extraordinarily  cheap.  Those  who  remember  Schinkel’s 
Bau-Academie  at  Berlin  will  be  assured  that  good  terra¬ 
cotta  work  is  no  novelty  in  Prussia. 

In  England,  as  is  well  known,  the  old  establishment  of 
Coade,  for  which  Bacon  and  other  sculptors  worked  so  much, 
produced  a  great  quantity  of  bold  terra-cotta  ;  but,  after 
the  decline  of  that  firm,  for  a  considerable  period  the  art 
languished.  Sparks  of  the  old  fire  still  lingered  in  the 
embers  of  such  firms  as  that  of  Messrs.  Blanchard  ;  and 
these  have  been  blown  into  a  new  life  by  the  rapidly- 
increasing  demand  for  some  material  more  durable  than  most 
of  the  common  building  stones  under  the  deteriorating 
influences  of  such  an  atmosphere  as  that  of  London.  To  no 
one  is  the  revival  of  the  art  of  terra-cotta  making  more 
indebted  than  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Blashfield,  of  Stamford.  His 
acquaintance  with  the  constituents  of  the  English  clays  and 
with  their  treatment  by  the  addition  of  foreign  substances  so 
as  to  obtain  perfect  vitrification  without  distortion ;  his 
elaborate  experiments  upon  the  best  forms  of  kilns,  fuel, 
cooling,  &c.  ;  and  especially  his  natural  taste  for  sculpture 
and  for  models  of  the  purest  form  only,  have  borne  good 
fruit  in  England,  and  raised  the  manufacture  into  one  of 
really  national  importance.  His  exhibition  this  year  appeared 
to  the  juries  of  classes  14  and  15  to  be  so  important  to 
classes  17  and  65  that  it  was  determined  that  he  should  be 
referred  to  them ;  but  great  admiration  was  expressed  for 
his  large  mediaeval  window  for  Dulwich  new  college,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Charles  Barry  ;  his  chimney-piece,  executed 
for  the  new  India  Office,  and  for  many  other  admirable 
specimens  of  his  skill  ;  not  omitting  the  base  of  the  large 
compartment  of  terra-cotta  work  executed  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Science  and  Art,  and  exhibited  in  the  outer  circle 
of  the  building.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  limitation  as 
to  space  prevented  his  contributing  some  of  the  great  garden 
decorations  he  has  executed  from  my  designs  for  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  at  Castle  Ashby.  These,  in¬ 
cluding  the  entrance-gate  piers,  are  as  yet,  I  believe, 
unequalled  for  extent  and  excellence  of  manufacture  by 
any  terra-cotta  work  done  in  England.  This  work  will, 
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however,  have  to  yield  the  place  of  honour  to  the  immense  Mr.  digby 
works  done,  in  progress  and  projected,  for  the  buildings  of  owdecoka- 
the  Horticultural  Society,  the  great  central  Royal  Albert  TI0Jf> &c- 
Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  buildings  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Science  and  Art.  What  has  been  as  yet  done  has 
been  mainly  executed  by  Messrs.  Blanchard,  and  in  a  style 
which  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  skill  and  dexterity  of 
the  firm.  Many  of  the  ingenious  arrangements  for  the  Services 
adaptation  of  the  terra-cotta  work  for  structural  purposes  byCaptain 
were  due  to  poor  Captain  Fowke,  while  to  Mr.  Godfrey  MrWGodfre- 
Sykes  we  are  indebted  for  much  very  beautiful  design  and  Sykes, 
modelling.  Both,  alas  !  have  died  too  early  for  their  country 
and  their  friends.  Of  the  success  of  the  united  efforts  of 
Captain  Fowke,  Mr.  Sykes,  and  Mr.  Blanchard,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Science  and  Art  gives  admirable  evidence,  both  in 
the  outer  zone  in  the  building,  and  in  the  testing-house  in 
the  park.  In  these  fine  specimens  the  ornamental  portions 
— as,  for  instance,  the  figures  and  foliage,  and  their  com¬ 
bination  in  contrast  with  lines  of  mouldings  and  inclosing 
forms — leave  little  to  be  desired;  and  it  is  rather  in  the 
quantity  of  the  architectural  parts,  in  the  balance  of  the 
due  proportion  to  be  maintained  between  functional  and 
non-functional  components  of  the  structure,  that  the  result 
falls  short  of  perfection.  After  allowing  for  such  small 
defects,  there  yet  remains  behind  ample  evidence  of  daring 
novelty  and  general  capacity ;  and  all  who  may  hereafter 
perhaps  improve  upon  these  experiments  (for  such,  though 
conducted  upon  a  vast  scale,  they  were)  will  have  reason  to 
be  thankful  that  they  were  made,  and  so  healthy  an  impulse 
given  to  the  manufacture  at  a  moment  when  it  most  un¬ 
questionably  needed  it. 

In  Austria.  Henri  Drasche,  of  Vienna,  makes  a  very  Austrian 
effective  though  unequal  show  in  the  park.  Four  of  his  by  Drasche. 
candelabra,  after  a  very  good  model,  and  two  or  three  of  his 
vases,  of  which  some  have  twisted  a  little  in  cooling,  are 
beyond  the  average  of  such  goods  in  all  respects. 

The  next  stage  in  adapting  terra-cotta  for  decorative  use,  Terra-cottas 
consisting  in  giving  it  an  enamelled  surface  upon  which  enamelled 
verifiable  colour  may  be  floated,  has  been  well  attained  in  surfaces- 
every  country  from  the  East  to  the  West.  In  Prussia,  Prussian, 
perhaps,  more  successfully  than  in  any  other,  since  nothing 
can  excel  the  admirable  white  stoves  of  several  of  her 
leading  manufacturers.  These  are,  however,  quite  equalled 
by  a  capital  specimen  shown  by  O.  H.  Akerlind,  of  Stock¬ 
holm.  The  reporter  upon  ceramic  art  will,  no  doubt  dwell  Swedish, 
upon  the  amazing  development  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
revival  of  all  the  old  processes  of  “  faience/’  “  majolica,”  and 
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cc  mezzo-majolica.”  We  in  England  have  mainly  taken  up 
encaustic  tile-making,  and  imitation  of  the  Azuleijos  of 
Spain,  in  which  Minton  and  Maw  so  greatly  excel;  while 
in  France  the  faiences  de  Perse  have  engaged  most  attention  ; 
and  next  to  them  the  revival  of  faience  a  la  Bernard  de 
Palissy.  Of  the  former  of  these  two,  in  its  application  to 
decorative  purposes,  the  Imperial  Manufacture  of  Sevres, 
and  the  exhibits  of  MM.  Deck,  Collinot,  Rousseau,  Laurent, 
Utzschneider,  and  Mace,  furnish  most  admirable  specimens; 
and  of  the  latter  the  exhibits  of  MM.  Avisseau,  Signoret, 
Jean,  Barbizet,  and  Pull.  By  the  last-named  a  chimney- 
piece  in  the  faience  court,  imitated  from  a  well-known  one 
by  Bernard  de  Palissy,  in  the  Louvre,  has  been  manufac¬ 
tured  as  a  tour  de  force.  Both  these  revivals  are  so 
successful  as  to  deceive  the  eyes  of  any  but  accomplished 
connoisseurs,  and  for  every  decorative  purpose,  for  which 
the  originals  were  ever  employed,  these  reproductions  of  the 
nineteenth  century  are  equally  available. 

It  is  somewhat  unjust  to  French  ingenuity  and  talent  to 
characterise  all  that  has  been  produced  in  these  branches  of 
industry  as  (i  reproductions  ”  only.  It  is  one  of  the  special 
characteristics  of  the  Gallic  temperament  that  it  can  never 
be  satisfied  with  simple  reproduction.  Of  this  tendency  I 
had  many  amusing  instances  in  endeavouring  to  keep  the 
French  sculptors  of  ornament  to  a  strict  restoration  of  frag¬ 
ments,  damaged  in  the  original  models,  of  the  portions  of 
monuments  set  up  in  the  courts  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  It 
was  scarcely  possible  to  turn  one’s  back  for  a  few  hours 
without  finding,  on  returning,  that  the  workman  had  been 
attempting  to  smuggle  in  a  little  “  motif,”  as  he  called  it,  of 
his  own.  A  comparison  of  the  “  style  de  l’Empire  ”  with 
real  classical  work  will  at  once  prove  how  hard  it  is  for  a 
Frenchman  to  copy  when  he  has  the  slightest  chance  of 
originating.  In  industrial  art  this  tendency  is  an  element 
of  progress  of  inestimable  value;  but  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  noticing  here  that  it  is  tending  every  clay,  in  the  in¬ 
sidious  guise  of  66  restoration,”  to  the  destruction  of  the 
value  in  relation  to  the  history  of  art  of  the  ornamental, 
and  in  some  cases  of  the  structural,  details  of  almost  all  the 
great  relics  of  decorative  art  in  France.  May  there  long 
be  averted  from  our  royal  and  noble  tombs  and  monuments 
the  operations  which  those  of  France  have  in  some  cases 
undergone,  and  with  which  in  others  they  are  threatened ! 

To  return  to  the  details  of  these  ceramic  revivals,  the 
student  will  do  well  to  observe  a  process  which  unites  the 
use  of  enamelled  faience  with  the  principle  of  mosaic  work 
on  the  opus  sectile  ”  system  of  the  Romans.  Of  this  two 
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ambitious  examples  will  be  found  on  the  walls  of  the  Sevres 
Court,  painted  by  no  less  able  an  artist  than  Yvon.  The  method 
of  working  has  this  in  common  with  that  by  means  of  which 
a  picture  in  stained  glass  is  produced,  that  in  both  the  artist 
makes  his  cartoon,  and  so  arranges  his  composition  that  the 
whole  surface  of  the  picture  may  be  cut  up  into  a  number 
of  pieces,  without  allowing  any  of  the  lines  in  which  the 
cuts  are  to  be  made  to  interfere  with  the  leading  forms  or 
surfaces.  Pieces  of  common  earthenware  in  the  one  case, 
and  of  glass  in  the  other,  are  then  cut  out,  or  otherwise 
made  to  correspond  with  the  various  portions  into  which 
the  original  design,  or  cartoon,  may  have  been  subdivided. 
The  earthenware  is  then  floated  over  with  a  white  enamel, 
and  handed  over,  as  the  glass  is,  to  an  artist  to  paint  in 
verifiable  colours  until  each  piece  is  made  to  correspond 
with  its  model  in  the  cartoon  ;  after  which  both  are  passed 
through  the  kiln  and  fired  to  make  the  colouring  permanent. 
The  glass  is  then  handed  over  to  the  glazier,  whose  lead 
lines  fall  exactly  into  those  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  car¬ 
toon  ;  and  the  earthenware  to  a  mason,  who  fixes  the  several 
pieces  against  the  surface  to  be  decorated,  and  then  “  points 
“  up  ”  his  joints,  which  correspond  in  all  respects  with  those 
of  the  lead  lines  of  the  glass  picture,  excepting  that  many 
of  the  minute  subdivisions,  separating  colour  from  colour, 
which  are  necessary  for  the  transparent  may  be  omitted  for 
the  opaque  picture.  This  method  of  making  up  opaque 
pictures  was,  and  still  is,  practised  in  Persia  and  India,  and 
by  all  the  minor  Orientals  whose  arts  are  founded  on  those 
great  fountain-heads  of  art- inspiration ;  but  the  use  of  this 
mosaic  arrangement  of  plaques  of  faience  is  by  them  gene¬ 
rally  restricted  to  ornament  and  the  formation  of  different 
compartments  for  the  reception  of  ornament. 

The  pictures  in  question,  in  spite  of  the  reputation  of  the 
painter,  are  not  in  all  respects  satisfactory,  but  they  are 
sufficiently  so  to  prove  the  efficiency  of  the  process;  and  I 
cannot  but  believe  that  for  our  climate,  in  which  frescoes  do 
not  appear  to  be  able  to  live,  this  process  appears  to  offer 
almost  the  only  means  by  which  the  painter’s  art  can  be 
combined  with  the  sculptor’s  and  architect’s  in  monumental 
structures,  at  any  rate,  externally.  It  is  one  by  means  of 
which  the  artist  realises  his  own  conception,  instead  of  its 
having  to  pass,  as  it  were,  through  the  more  or  less  perfect 
“  translation  ”  of  the  pictorial  mosaic  worker  ;  its  permanence 
ought  certainly  to  equal  that  of  any  mosaic  ;  and  it  ought 
to  be  produced,  at  the  utmost,  at  one  third  of  the  price  of 
a  mosaic  rendering  of  the  same  theme  in  the  same  colours. 
It  appears  to  me  specially  available  for  painting  in  “  grisaille” 
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or  “  camaieu,”  as  in  either  of  those  methods  the  joints,  when 
pointed  up  in  the  fundamental  colour,  might  be  made  to 
almost  entirely  melt  into  the  general  tones  of  the  picture. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  process  for  which  there  exists,  I  believe,  a  very 
considerable  future ;  and  I  can  conceive  few  more  excellent 
ways  of  educating  some  young  students  or  artists  in  England 
than  would  be  afforded  by  setting  them  to  reproduce — with 
the  assistance  of  photographs,  full  size,  of  the  various  heads 
and  principal  parts,  which  might  possibly  be  transferred  to 
the  surface  of  the  white  enamel  by  the  process  of  M.  Jou- 
bert,  or  by  some  other,  such  as  that  shown  by  M.  Poyard,  of 
Paris — the  cartoons  of  Raphael.  Very  slight  modifications, 
as  in  large  masses  of  monochrome  drapery,  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  adapt  these  compositions  for  reproduction  in  coloured 
faience ;  and  once  burnt  and  fixed  to  the  walls,  say  of  the 
new  buildings  for  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  or  of 
the  proposed  Albert  Hall,  we  should  have  succeeded  in 
placing  on  record,  in  an  all  but  imperishable  form,  those 
great  masterpieces  whose  existence  only  upon  perishable 
paper  or  in  imperfectly-executed  tapestries  gives  but  a  poor 
pledge  for  their  future  perfect  preservation. 

Already  this  method  is  passing  in  France  from  the 
establishments  of  the  State  to  the  ateliers  of  private  in¬ 
dustry,  and  a  very  fair  sample  of  what  may  be  readily 
produced  therein  is  shown  by  Mr.  E.  Rousseau,  of  Paris* 
It  may  possibly  be  useful  to  amateurs  and  others  who  may 
desire  to  make  experiments  in  the  by  no  means  difficult  art 
of  painting  on  faience,  to  know  that  colours  duly  “  fritted  J5h 
may  be  procured  in  Paris  of  M.  Gruyon  net -Colville,  Rue  des 
Yinaigriers,  No.  34,  or  of  M.  Lacroix,  Rue  Parmentier* 
No.  8,  who  exhibit  very  perfect  specimens.  Those  who  may 
desire  to  go  more  closely  into  the  whole  of  the  technical 
processes  may  be  referred  to  an  excellent  work  by  M. 
Salvetat,  principal  chemist  to  the  Imperial  manufactory  at 
Sevres.* 

In  our  own  country  the  tiles  of  Maw  and  Minton  are  too 
well  known  and  too  much  used  to  need  notice  here ;  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  both  were  excellent  and  highly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  foreigners,  who  recognized  a  marked  advance  since 
1862  in  the  evenness  and  brilliancy  of  the  transparent 
enamel  colours  used  on  the  majolica  tiles  of  the  first-named 
house.  In  Portugal  some  very  good  common  faience  tiles 
were  shown.  In  France,  however,  the  progress  made  has 
been  most  rapid,  and  the  tiles  made  in  imitation  of  old 
Persian  examples  are  first-rate  in  quality  and  effect.  Some 

*  “Lecons  de  Ceramique  Professes  a  l’Ecole  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Metiers.” 
Paris  :  Eugene  Lacroix. 
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of  the  large  faience  plaques  painted  by  artists  of  the  first  Mr.  digby 
distinction,  such  as  Hamon,  Anker,  Ranvier,  Lessore,  and  onDecora- 
Bouquet,  are  both  of  large  dimension  and  admirable  design,  TIoy’ &c- 
realized  in  the  liveliest  colouring,  and  with  a  happy  freedom 
of  handling  which  betrays  the  dexterity  of  the  highly  edu¬ 
cated  and  accomplished  artist.  The  little  landscapes  by  the 
last  named  are  extraordinarily  full  and  brilliant.  Such 
plaques  are  veritable  pictures,  and  for  insertion  in  archi¬ 
tectural  frames,  as  for  over-doors,  in  chimney-pieces,  or 
simply  as  panels  enclosed  in  a  modest  framework  of  mould¬ 
ings  formed  upon  the  surface  of  external  or  internal  walls,  English, 
nothing  could  be  more  suitable  for  our  climate,  or  more  likely  Beigian?n<i 
to  produce  agreeable  and  permanent  effect  in  decoration. 

Similar  plaques,  with  more  or  less  brilliancy  of  colouring  and 
excellence  of  drawing,  are  shown  by  Wedgwood  and  Minton, 
of  England,  and  by  Dutch  and  Belgian  manufacturers. 

Gille  Jeune  has  a  chimney-piece  entirely  in  china,  the  French  ex¬ 
design  of  which  is  unpleasing,  but  in  which  the  manufac-  Gffle°jeune. 
turing  difficulties  have  been  well  overcome.  Charles  Poyard’s 
burnt-in  photography  on  the  surface  of  china  is  perfect  in  PoyarcL 
black,  umber,  brown,  and  Pompeian  red ;  and  his  successful 
experiments  show  us  that  the  chiaroscuro,  being  rendered 
in  either  of  those  tones,  may  be  floated  over  with  enamel 
colours,  so  as  to  produce  a  fully  tinted  picture  at  a  very 
moderate  cost. 

H.  Pinart  exhibits  the  results  of  a  process  calculated  to  Pmart. 
greatly  facilitate  the  labours  of  the  amateur.  He  prepares  a 
liquid  into  which  the  terra-cotta  object  is  dipped.  As  soon 
as  this  liquid  is  dry,  which  takes  place  in  a  few  minutes,  he 
proceeds  to  paint  upon  it  with  colours  which  he  prepares. 

The  painting  finished,  the  object  is  consigned  to  a  furnace, 
in  which  it  is  baked.  The  result  is  that  one  operation  fixes 
the  ground  and  the  colours,  and  leaves  upon  the  surface  a 
light  and  agreeable  glaze.  The  colours  in  the  kiln  slightly 
blend  with  the  stanniferous  enamel  covering  (corresponding 
to  the  adobe  of  mezzo-majolica)  and  produce  an  agreeable 
effect  of  transparency.  Jean,  of  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes,  jean. 
Paris,  employs  the  original  clay  of  Nevers,  and,  by  means  of 
its  use,  has  succeeded  in  giving  great  hardness  to  his  pro¬ 
ductions,  both  in  the  clay  and  in  the  subsequent  application 
of  the  enamel  colours.  He  exhibits  a  “  torchere,”  some  8  ft. 
high,  in  which  he  has  overcome  many  very  great  difficulties 
I  in  the  potter’s  art ;  and  a  fountain  of  large  dimensions,  of 
which  the  design  and  colouring  are  remarkably  good. 

Signoret,  of  Nevers,  also  works  the  old  Nivernais  clay  sue-  Signoret. 
cessfully,  and  his  large  cistern  ”  has  the  real  <c  chic  ”  of  an 
old  specimen. 
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I  cannot  quit  this  branch  of  the  decorative  aspect  of 
faience  without  commenting  specially  on  the  invention  and 
genius  displayed  by  M.  Collinot.  An  old  cf  officier  en 

retraite,”  this  gentleman  has  profited  by  his  studies  in 
Algeria  and  the  East,  while  in  service,  to  found  now  in  his 
retirement  an  admirable  industry.  In  a  small  pavilion  within 
the  building  he  has  so  grouped  specimens  of  his  imitations  of 
Oriental  faience  as  to  demonstrate  the  part  they  may  be 
made  to  play  in  architectural  embellishment.  His  Persian 
tile  wall  linings,  his  little  fountain  niche,  his  vases  with 
decorations  in  colour  “  incrustes,5'  and  the  cornice  columns 
and  window  of  his  pavilion  are  worthy  of  most  careful  study, 
and  are  more  truly  <f  inspires  de  1’ Orient  ”  than  the  work  of 
any  other  manufacturer  of  a  similar  class  of  goods,  except 
perhaps  M.  Deck.  The  estimation  in  which  his  productions 
are  held  in  Paris  is  proved  by  their  immediate  sale,  at  good 
prices,  to  persons  known  to  possess  most  highly  cultivated  taste. 

Turning  now  to  the  employment  of  enamel  colours  on 
metallic  bases,  it  is  right  to  observe  that  this  art  is  one 
which  has  never  fallen  quite  into  desuetude  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  never  yet  taken  up  the  position  which  is, 
I  believe,  reserved  for  it  in  industrial  art.  As  early  as  the 
date  of  the  Parisian  Exposition  of  1849,  the  Poyal  manu¬ 
factory  of  Sevres  exhibited  one  or  two  large  sheets  of 
wrought  iron  covered  with  artistic  paintings  in  enamel  in 
grisaille,  in  imitation  of  the  enamels  of  Peymon,  Ponce,  and 
other  masters  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries;  and  at  each  exhibi¬ 
tion  since  that  date  exceptional  evidence  of  the  power  to 
supply  a  demand  for  such  goods,  should  it  arise,  was 
manifested.  The  English  had  contemporaneously,  and  stea¬ 
dily,  exhibited  their  power  to  supply  a  similar  demand ;  but 
their  products  were  limited  to  the  manufacture  of  objects  of 
domestic  utility. 

Mr.  Cole  and  I  examined  the  Sevres  enamels  on  iron 
together  attentively  in  1849,  and  on  our  return  we  both,  I 
believe,  endeavoured  to  induce  manufacturers  to  take  up 
this  branch  of  production.  The  future  we  both  foresaw 
for  such  art  workmanship  ;  which  would  not,  however,  be 
suddenly  called  into  existence  at  our  bidding.  Time  alone 
was  wanting. 

On  the  present  occasion  both  nations  show  that  the  long- 
expected  demand  has  arisen,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
great  trade  will  soon  grow  up  in  iron  plates  enamelled  and 
painted,  not  only  for  lettering,  signboards,  name-plates,  &c. 
but  for  ornamental  tablets  of  all  kinds  available  for  introduc¬ 
tion  into  the  decoration  of  buildings  and  furniture.  Messrs. 
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Baugh  and  Co.  of  Birmingham,  and  Messrs.  E.  Paris,  of 
Bercy,  near  Paris,  make  an  almost  exactly  similar  class  of 
goods,  and  their  businesses  are  increasing  most  rapidly.  The 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  with  a  most  laudable  activity, 
has  been  endeavouring  to  direct  this  branch  of  manufacture 
in  England  into  a  more  artistic  line  than  it  might  have  other¬ 
wise  assumed,  and  exhibits  an  interesting  specimen  of  an 
application  of  iron  enamelled  plates,  decorated  with  diaper 
patterns,  to  the  formation  of  ornamental  fireproof  ceilings. 
By  this  method  of  construction,  “  instead  of  using  wooden 
laths  between  the  iron  joists  of  the  floor,  and  making  the 
e{  floor  of  concrete  and  the  ceiling  of  plaster,  the  enamelled 
“  ceiling  supports  the  concrete  and  supersedes  the  plastering.” 
Such  is  Mr.  Cole’s  description  of  his  idea,  and  he  adds  that 
such  “  ceilings  may  be  made  either  of  pottery  or  of  iron 
tfC  enamelled.  They  are  much  more  easily  cleaned,  and  are 
“  more  fireproof  than  the  old  mode,  and  admit  of  any 
“  amount  of  decoration  that  may  be  required.”  Care  should, 
of  course,  be  taken  in  using-  such  ceiling's,  to  guard  against 
any  disagreeable  consequences  resulting  from  rapid  conden- 
sation  upon  the  surface  of  the  enamel,  and  in  their  construc¬ 
tion  from  overweighting  the  enamel  plates  with  concrete, 
causing  the  plates  to  “  bag  ”  and  f<  bulge.”  The  idea  is  a 
good  one,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  improved  upon  and  made 
largely  serviceable.  Should  we  ever  have  a  new  National 
Gallery,  it  would  be  peculiarly  suited  for  use  in  its  construc¬ 
tion.  It  is  to  be  reg-retted  that  Messrs.  Baugh  and  Co.,  of 
Birmingham,  by  whom  the  plates  made  for  this  ceiling  were 
manufactured,  should  not  have  exhibited  on  their  own 
account,  as  I  believe  that  the  display  of  such  an  ornamental 
roof  as  that  which  they  have  lately  put  up  over  Mr.  Charles 
Buxton’s  drinking-fountain  at  the  corner  of  Great  George- 
street,  Westminster,  misapplied  as  it  certainly  appears  there, 
would  have  been  one  of  the  most  important  novelties  as 
affecting  the  future  of  external  decoration  in  England. 
Their  absence  is,  in  some  degree,  compensated  for  by  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Skidmore,  whose  very  important  works  in 
ornamental  metal-work  combined  with  enamelling,  for  the 
monument  to  the  late  Prince  Consort,  and  for  much  eccle¬ 
siastical  furniture  and  decoration,  show  strong  indications  of 
the  rapid  progress  which  has  been  lately  made  in  England 
towards  a  general  utilisation  of  the  processes  of  enamelling 
on  metal  bases.  It  may  be  especially  noted  that  Messrs. 
E.  Paris  and  Co.,  of  Bercy,  show  specimens  of  enamelling 
upon  cast,  as  well  as  upon  wrought  iron. 

It  is  in  the  perfection  of  the  artistic  decoration  of  such 
enamels  upon  a  small  scale  that  the  French  have  of  late 
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made  such  great  strides.  The  beautiful  enamels  of  Lepec 
are  painted  with  a  richer  palette,  and  with  more  subtle 
effects  of  metallic  lustre  and  translucency,  than  any  enamels, 
ancient  or  modern,  which  I  have  ever  yet  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing.  He  is  an  artist  of  first-rate  merit,  and  his  pro¬ 
ductions  (the  best  of  which  are  noble  commissions  from 
Mr.  Alfred  Morrison)  will  hereafter  be  treasured  in 
“  museums  of  the  history  of  labour,”  with  the  most  precious 
relics  of  Leonard  Limousin,  Courtois,  and  other  great 
masters  of  the  French  Renaissance.  While  Lepec’s  style  is 
altogether  original,  the  extraordinary  spirit  of  these  masters' 
work  is  perfectly  imitated  by  M.  Alfred  Meyer,  an  artist 
attached  to  the  Imperial  manufactory  at  Sevres.  Amongst 
his  works  a  series  of  small  decorative  panels  adapted  for  use 
by  jewellers,  and  a  larger  panel  suitable  for  insertion  into  a 
cabinet  or  other  piece  of  furniture,  and  representing  the 
head  of  a  lady,  with  an  inscription  beneath  commencing  with 
the  words  c£  Sola  manet  virtus,”  are  worthy  of  the  most 
careful  study  by  those  who  would  desire  to  revive  this 
branch  of  the  art  of  enamel-painting  in  England.  The  apti¬ 
tude  of  the  French,  for  the  perfect  imitation  of  the  cloisonne 
enamels  of  the  Byzantine  Greeks  is  shown  capitally  by 
Christofle  and  Barbedienne,  for  the  reproduction  of  the 
German  and  Limoges  Mediaeval  Champs  leves  enamels  by 
Thierry  and  Poussielgue  Rusand,  and  for  that  of  the  works 
of  the  later  French  enamellers  by  Dotin,  Robillard,  and 
Chariot — all  art  workmen  of  remarkable  skill,  and  whose 
productions  daily  deceive  in  the  cc  bric-a-brac  ”  market  (as 
do  those  of  Salviati  and  Cortilazzo  in  other  departments)  all 
but  the  most  accomplished  connoisseurs. 

I  have  dwelt  with  more  enthusiasm  upon  the  works  of 
these  artists  because  I  know  full  well  how  easy  it  would  be 
in  England  to  rival,  if  not  excel  them.  The  multitude  of 
admirable  woodcut  illustrations  which  appear  week  by  week 
in  England  prove  incontestably  that  we  have  an  abundance 
of  young  artists  perfectly  capable  of  doing  such  work  if  some 
of  them  would  but  pay  attention  to  the  few  simple  processes 
essential  to  be  mastered;  and,  if  this  evidence  should  be 
insufficient,  the  progress  made  of  late  years  in  the  designing 
and  execution  of  stained  glass  would  indicate  our  national 
capability  to  excel  in  any  similar  class  of  production.  What 
is  really  wanting  in  England  in  the  decorative  arts  at  the 
present  moment  is  far  more  intelligent  demand  than  capable 
producers.  It  is,  however,  scarcely  just  to  complain  when 
such  a  wonderful  awakening  to  what  is  good  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  ten  years  on  the  part  of  both  buyers  and 
producers.  Of  one  thing  at  least  I  am  certain,  that,  rapid  as 
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may  have  been  the  progress  of  all  other  countries  in  this  me.  digby 
direction  over  the  same  term  or  years,  and  whatever  may  be  onDecoka- 
the  position  of  England  as  to  the  diffusion  of  taste  and  the  TI0N’ &c- 
popular  correct  judgment  of  beauty,  our  advance  has  been 
relatively  more  rapid  than  that  of  any  country ;  and  in  no 
land  are  the  prospects  of  that  advance  proving  continuous 
and  strenuous  more  auspicious  than  in  our  own.  What  is 
specially  observable  in  France  at  the  present  time  is  the 
prevalent  combination  of  a  general  intellectual  activity  of 
interest  in  the  fine  and  decorative  arts  of  the  hour,  with  a 
corresponding  lively  appreciation  of  the  past.  The  French 
designer  is  always  seeking  “  de  s’inspirer  ”• — to  pick  up  from 
the  past  something  which  he  may  use  in  the  present.  He 
recognizes  the  fact  that  novelty  can  be  rarely  anything  but 
re-combination ;  and  that,  addressing  himself  to  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  tastes  of  those  whose  eyes  have  been  educated 
on  the  enjoyment  of  the  best  works  by  which  they  have  been 
surrounded  in  the  monuments  of  F ranee  from  their  earliest 
age,  he  can  scarcely  please  unless  his  ideas  are  more  or  less 
cast  in  the  moulds  to  which  his  clients  have  been  accustomed. 

This  it  is  which  leads  modern  French  designers  to  such  a 
reverential  conservation  of  the  styles  of  Louis  XIV.,  XV., 
and  XVI.,  with  all  their  na'ivetds,  bergeries,  chinoiseries, 

&c.  The  style  “  Cul  de  lampe  aux  vignettes  vaporisees  ”  is 
never  likely  to  be  much  less  popular  in  France  than  it  is 
now,  or  than  it  was  when  Boucher,  Vien,  Vanloo,  Le  Clerc, 

Eisen,  Marillier,  Gravelot,  and  other  charming  artists 
brought  it  first  into  vogue.  W e,  being  a  little  wanting  in 
the  possession  of  such  rich  traditions  of  decorative  excellence 
as  the  French  possess,  should  but  the  more  energetically 
exert  ourselves  to  create  something  in  the  present  which  may 
supply  the  deficiency  in  the  future.  We  have  only  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  improve  in  the  next  ten  years  as  we  have  in  the  last 
ten  years  and  the  thing  will  be  done. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  “take  stock”  of  the  remark-  Mosaic, 
able  revival  which  presents  itself  in  the  shape  of  mosaic 
work,  an  art  for  the  general  resumption  of  which  I  have 
long  foreseen  an  almost  inevitable  necessity.  For  the  last  its  revival 
20  years  everything  has  been  steadily  tending  in  that  direc-  inEnslancL 
tion.  When  I  first  visited  Italy  in  the  year  1845,  carrying 
with  me  a  strong  sense  of  the  kind  of  fruit  which  must  grow 
from  the  seed  I  saw  Welby  Pugin,  Eastlake,  Dyce,  and 
Owen  Jones  planting,  I  at  once  recognised  in  mosaic  the 
special  desideratum  for  our  necessities  in  the  art  line,  under 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  our  abounding  smoke  and  damp. 

On  my  return  in  the  year  1847,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  I  stated  that  I  saw  no  reason 
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whatever  why  we  should  not  carry  out  in  the  various  pro¬ 
cesses  of  mosaic  “  exactly  what  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
“  practised  of  old.”  In  1862  I  stated  in  the  same  room  that 
ee  if  I  Was  justified  in  that  remark  in  1847,  I  am  more  than 
<f  justified  now  ;  for,  happily,  many  practical  difficulties 
tc  formerly  existing  have  been  removed,  and  convictions  as 
iS  to  the  eligibility  of  the  revival  entertained  by  a  few  then 
<f  are  now  heartily  sympathised  with  by  many,  able  not  to 
Cf  dream  and  desire  only,  but  to  work  and  to  do.”  So 
strongly,  indeed,  is  the  current  now  setting  in,  that  I  feel 
convinced  it  will  be  ere  long  incumbent  on  every  architect 
practising  in  the  higher  walks  of  the  profession  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  what, 
when  once  adopted,  will,  I  do  not  doubt,  become  the  most 
popular  means  of  adding  the  graces  of  colour  to  the  refine¬ 
ments  of  form  and  proportion.  Mural  painting  must,  in  our 
climate,  ever  have  to  contend  with  elements  certain  to 
shorten  its  ephemeral  beauty.  If  attempted  in  real  fresco, 
damp,  fog,  and  frost  speedily  fasten  upon  its  very  vitals, 
tending  to  set  the  lime  against  the  oxides  and  other  pigments, 
which  in  time  are  eaten  away,  as  even  in  Italy  we  frequently 
see  them,  into  nothingness.  Fresco  secco  ”  is  still  less  per 
manent.  Tempera,  or  distemper,  I  need  not  waste  a  word 
upon.  Oil  or  encaustic  painting  involves  the  use  of  vehicles, 
darkening,  turning  yellow,  shrinking  irregularly,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  often  detaching  themselves  from  the  ground  to  which 
they  are  applied.  What,  then,  is  left  to  us  if  we  would 
have  our  decorations  live  after  we  have  ceased  to  live,  but 
those  processes  over  the  most  delicate  and  the  boldest 
pictures  produced  by  which  experience  has  proved  that  a 
thousand  years  may  pass  and  “  steal  no  grace  away  ”  ? 

Upon  the  nature,  varieties,  aspects,  capabilities,  and  uses 
of  these  various  processes,  great  confusion  exists  in  the 
minds  of  the  general  public,  and  they  are,  indeed,  well 
known  only  to  a  minority  of  those  who  will  very  shortly 
have  to  deal  with  them  as  everyday  elements  of  decorative 
effect.  It  may  therefore  not  be  useless  to  enter  upon  this 
subject  in  some  little  detail  historically,  promising  not  to 
similarly  commit  myself  in  any  other  section  of  this  report. 
Believing  that  it  may  be  well  to  extend  to  a  general  auditory 
the  information  already  given  to  a  professional  one,  -I  do  not 
hesitate  to  condense  from  a  paper  I  read  not  long  ago  before 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  a 
few  particulars  touching  the  main  historical  phases  of  pic¬ 
torial  mosaic,  of  revivals  of  almost  all  of  which  specimens 
may  be  seen  in  the  International  Exhibition.  These  I 
believe  to  have  been  the  following  seven: — viz.,  1st,  clas- 
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sical;  2nd,  Latin;  3rd,  Byzantine;  4th,  Greco-Italian ;  5th, 
Italian  monumental;  6th,  Italian  portable;  7th,  mosaic  in 
pietre  dure . 

The  first  or  classical  is  well  known  in  its  general  aspect ; 
but  as  the  foundation  of  all  the  other  styles,  it  demands  a 
somewhat  closer  view  ;  the  more  especially,  I  think,  because 
this  closer  view  may  enable  the  architect  to  realize  some 
distinctive  features  in  ancient  decoration  revealed  to  us 
through  no  branch  of  art  more  distinctly  than  through 
mosaic.  In  the  Roman  decoration  of  Imperial  times  two 
distinct  schools  may  be  traced ;  the  one  most  ancient — 
founded  on  Egyptian,  Dorian,  and  Etruscan  models — chiefly 
affecting  monochrome  combinations  of  black  and  red  or  buff, 
or  delicately  coloured  subjects  and  ornaments  on  uniformly 
flat  grounds ;  and  the  other  rejoicing  in  the  glowing  tints 
and  golden  and  spangled  grounds  of  the  East,  popularized 
after  the  spoils  of  Ionian,  Corinthian,  Phoenician,  and  Syrian 
magnificence  had  given  that  taste  for  gorgeous  costume  which 
led  to  the  substitution  of  the  Babylonian  embroidery  and 
figured  tissues  in  costume  and  wall  hangings  for  the  simpler 
stuffs  indulged  in  during  the  Republican  ages.  Whether  the 
art  of  fabricating  gold  ground  mosaic  was  of  Oriental  dis¬ 
covery,  or  whether,  as  is  more  likely,  it  was  derived  from  the 
north  of  Africa,  the  nursery  of  the  glass  and  enamel  trade,  are 
as  yet  unsettled  points ;  but  that  it  was  freely  adopted  in 
Imperial  times  is  proved  by  the  various  specimens  still 
existing  at  Pompeii  and  Naples.  It  is  certainly  curious  to 
remark  how  devoted  the  ancients  were  to  tesselation  as  a 
system,  whether  in  the  finest  or  coarsest  examples.  Large 
surfaces  of  uniform  colour  are  invariably  made  up  of  small 
cubes,  little  varying  in  size  in  any  portion  of  the  work.  No 
special  labour  is  bestowed  on  fine  joints,  and  no  effort  is 
made  to  disguise  their  effect  by  using  coloured  cement 
stoppings.  The  jointing  was  evidently  accepted  as  an  artistic 
convention,  and  with  good  taste  and  judgment  it  was  kept 
regular,  so  as  to  prevent  its  distracting  the  eye  from  the  pic¬ 
tured  forms.  Its  lines  were  invariably  made  to  subserve,  by 
contrast,  the  effect  of  the  flowing  contours  wrought  by  means 
of  it ;  and  no  effort  was  made,  by  the  use  of  large  slabs 
combined  with  tesserse,  to  save  the  labour  or  expense  con¬ 
sequent  on  reducing  the  whole  to  one  uniform  gauge  of  size 
or  rectangularity.  This  reduction  of  all  to  a  common 
modulus  is  one  of  the  sources  of  that  appearance  of  flatness 
and  repose  which  peculiarly  marks  all  well  designed  pictorial 
mosaic.  Such  regularity  is  infinitely  more  important  than 
fineness  of  work.  The  best  specimens  of  the  value  of  this 
adherence  to  gauge  over  large  plain  surfaces  with  which  I 
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am  acquainted  are  those  noble  black  and  white  pavements  and 
wall  and  vault  linings  which  abounded  in  the  baths  of  Cara- 
calla,  at  Rome.  To  those  familiar  with  such  mosaics  as  those 
of  the  “Battle  of  Issus,”  from  Pompeii;  of  Pliny’s  “Doves/’ 
in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome  ;  of  the  fine  pavement 
found  amidst  the  ruins  of  Hadrian’s  villa,  at  Tivoli,  now 
in  the  Hall  of  Masks  in  the  Vatican;  of  the  splendid 
arabesques  and  head  of  Minerva  brought  from  the  site  of 
Cicero’s  village  at  Tusculum,  and  now  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Greek  Cross,  it  is  needless  to  state  that  in  all  that  constitutes 
perfection  in  graphic  imitation  the  fine  opus  vermiculatum  of 
the  ancients  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Not  only  were  form 
represented  by  light  and  shade,  and  local  hues  expressed  by 
positive  colour, but  the  utmost  refinement  of  gradation  of  warm 
and  cool  tones,  in  shadow  tints  and  reflected  lights,  were 
accurately  copied  from  nature.  Even  in  that  curious  mosaic 
removed  from  the  Temple  of  Fortune  to  the  Barberini 
Palace  at  the  ancient  Praeneste,  now  Palestrina,  in  which  the 
learned  have  recognized  the  identical  primitive  specimen 
referred  to  by  Pliny,  in  the  words  “  Lithostrata  coeptavere 
“  sub  Sylla  aextat  quod  in  Fortunae  delubro  Praeneste  fecit,” 
a  great  variety  of  colouring  and  much  minute  execution  in 
the  animals,  figures,  and  landscape  are  to  be  observed.  For 
the  production  of  such  vivid  and  varied  tints  natural,  self- 
coloured  materials,  such  as  marbles,  stones,  &c.  could  not 
suffice ;  and  the  skill  of  the  glassworker  was  therefore  pressed 
into  service  to  enrich  the  mosaic  worker’s  palate.  For 
him  not  only  were  vitreous  pastes  prepared,  glowing  with 
every  colour  of  the  rainbow,  but  chemical  processes  for 
staining  and  tinting  natural  materials  were  brought  into  use  ; 
and,  finally,  the  vitreous  pastes  were  overlaid  with  gold, 
covered  in  its  turn  by  a  thin  film  of  pure  white  glass,  which 
effectually  secured  the  metal  surface  from  contact  with 
noxious  gases  or  damp  vapours.  Not  content  with  applying 
his  incrustation  to  plane  surfaces,  the  mosaic  worker  learnt 
also  to  adapt  it  to  the  lining  of  domes  and  vaulting,  as  well 
as  to  the  varied  forms  of  basso-relievo.  In  this  country, 
among  the  Pembroke  marbles  at  Wilton,  we  possess  one  of 
the  few  specimens  known  of  this  curious  mosaic,  which  was 
at  once  sculpture  and  painting.  Nor  is  it  in  such  exceptional 
productions  only  that  we  are  rich,  since,  in  the  more  ordinary 
kinds  of  pictorial  mosaic,  in  which  figure  subjects  are  com¬ 
bined  with  flowing  and  conventional  ornament,  the  soil  of 
this  country  has  teemed  with  valuable  relics  of  the  Roman 
occupation  of  our  island. 

The  second  variety  of  pictorial  mosaic  may  be  designated 
as  Latin}  since  it  long  retained  the  marked  peculiarities  of 
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style  which  distinguish  Latin  from  Byzantine  art.  Thus,  Me.  Digbt 
not  in  the  choice  of  objects  only,  but  in  the  retention  of  the  okDecoba- 
ruddy  flesh  tints,  the  deep  brown  shadows,  and  the  stumpy  TI0N>  &c- 
figures  and  simple  costume  of  the  decline  of  Roman  painting, 
do  such  mosaics  as  those  of  the  fifth  century  at  Santa  Sabina, 

Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  and  San  Paolo  Fuori  delle  Mura,  at  Descended 
Rome,  differ  from  later  specimens  executed  at  the  same  city,  fromthetlon 
if  not  by  Greeks  alone  at  least  by  a  preponderance  of  Greeks  classfcai. 
over  the  direct  descendants  of  the  original  classical  mosaieists. 

M.  Barbet  de  Jouy,  of  the  Louvre,  who  has  profoundly 
studied  the  subject,  remarks  that  “  the  mosaics  executed 
((  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  the  Pontificate  of 
cs  Nicholas  I.  (a.d.  858)  do  not  possess  the  Byzantine 
“  character/"  This,  though  partially  correct,  is  far  too 
sweeping  an  assertion  ;  it  suffices,  however,  to  show  that  the 
separation  in  classification  of  Latin  from  Byzantine  style  in 
mosaics  is  essential  to  preserve  a  correct  idea  of  real,  not 
fanciful,  distinctions.  The  earliest  Christian  Latin  mosaic  Early  speci- 
known  is  that  which  lines  the  vaulting  of  the  little  baptistery  Rome, 
of  Santa  Costanza,  adjoining  the  basilica  of  St.  Agnese,  and 
dates  from  the  age  of  Constantine.  It  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  say  which  was  the  latest. 

The  more  closely  the  matter  is  studied,  the  more  evident 
;  it  becomes  that  a  distinct  Latin  influence  in  the  history  of 
I  art  is  to  be  traced  running;  beside,  mingling  with,  but  never 
I  altogether  losing  its  identity  in,  the  great  tide  of  progress 
which  swept  from  a  thousand  springs  and  sources  over  the 
whole  continent  of  mediaeval  Europe.  Thus,  amongst  ex¬ 
isting  remains  of  the  Middle  Ages,  we  may  point  to  three  in 
particular,  in  which  many  of  the  Latin  peculiarities  of 
mosaic-working  have  been  faithfully  preserved  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  late  date  :  one  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  the  other 
two  in  that  district  over  which  we  may  frequently  recognise 
i  traces  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  long-flourishing  Latespeci- 
Latin  schools  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Cologne.  In  the  Novara 
pavement  of  the  cathedral  at  Novara,  a  work  executed  at 
intervals,  probably  between  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  and 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centuries,  we  meet  with  a  very 
i  fair  reproduction  of  a  black  and  white  classical  pavement. 

In  various  medallions  are  birds  and  allegorical  figures,  in 
some  of  which  may  be  observed  the  coincidence  which 
occurs  between  the  tesselation  of  the  Novara  pavement  and 
that  of  the  ancient  pavements  of  Pompeii,  such  as  I  have 
;  sought  to  reproduce  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham.  It 
J  is  probable  that  a  somewhat  similar  mosaic  pavement,  with 
figures  representing  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Prudence,  &c.  and  a 
zodiac,  was  formerly  in  the  Church  of  St.  Irene,  at  Lyons,  Lyons. 
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a  city  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  many  fine  classical 
mosaics  existed  which  might  have  well  served  as  models  for 
this  mediaeval  specimen  of  tesselation. 

From  observations  and  inquiries  which  I  made  at  Ravenna 
in  the  autumn  of  1865  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  ancient  pavement  of  St.  Vitale,  now  covered  over  by  a 
second  mosaic  pavement  at  a  much  higher  level,  was  both  in 
work  and  subject  analogous  to  the  Lyons  pavements,  as  well 
as  to  the  one  about  to  be  noticed. 

In  the  year  1831  extensive  excavations,  fully  described 
in  the  work  of  M.  Wallett,  were  commenced  to  uncover  the 
crypt  and.  choir  of  one  of  the  ancient  churches  of  St.  Bertin, 
at  St.  Omer.  These  laid  bare  one  of  the  most  interesting 
monuments  of  art  ever  exhumed  in  France.  A  reference  to 
the  engravings  in  M.  Wallett’s  work  will  show  at  once  the 
nature  of  the  pavement,  which,  represented  by  a  regular 
classical  tesselation  of  black,  red,  yellow,  and  bluish  grey, 
executed  in  terra-cotta,  stone,  granite,  and  marble,  the  zodiac 
surrounding  a  square,  divided  diagonally  by  conventional 
ornament  and  containing  three  medallions  and  a  monu¬ 
mental  slab  in  the  several  triangles  so  spaced  out.  Of  these 
the  most  interesting  is  the  monumental  slab  which  is  covered 
by  a  figure  of  William,  son  of  Robert,  Count  of  Flanders. 
Want  of  space  does  not  permit  of  my  dwelling  in  detail  upon 
the  workmanship  of  the  medallions,  which  show  a  curious 
transition  from  the  mosaic  to  the  purely  incised  slab  pave¬ 
ments  ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  congratulate  France  and 
its  archaeologists  upon  the  fact  that  the  date  of  1108  wrought 
round  the  supine  figure  of  Prince  William  leaves  no  doubt 
as  to  the  retention  at  that  period  of  workmen  perfectly 
capable  of  imitating  in  mosaic  the  important  fragments  of 
classical  mosaic  which  served,  so  far  as  processes  of  manu¬ 
facture  and  ornament  are  concerned,  as  models  for  the 
execution  of  this  precious  work.  The  third  rare  specimen  of 
mediaeval  Latin  mosaic  is  the  slab  of  Frumualdus,  Bishop  of 
Arras,  found  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Waast,  at  Arras,  in 
1835,  and  now  preserved  in  the  museum  of  that  city. 
Frumualdus,  who  died  in  1183,  is  represented  standing,  and 
in  full  episcopal  costume.  The  details  are  worked  out,  as 
may  be  observed  on  an  inspection  of  the  elaborate  coloured 
plate  given  in  Gailhabaud’s  “  Architecture  et  les  Arts  qui  en 
Cf  dependent/’  in  tesserae,  among  which  are  many  obviously 
gilt.  One  peculiarly  classical  feature,  the  retention  of  which 
would  go  far  to  prove  a  Latin  rather  than  a  Byzantine 
tradition  for  this  work,  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  strong  black  out¬ 
lining  of  the  figure.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any 
later  Latin  tesselation  than  is  shown  in  these  three  examples. 
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We  come  now  to  the  third  species,  Byzantine  mosaic,  me.  digby 
which  includes  all  that  was  done  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor ;  o^decora- 
and  much  that  was  done  in  Italy,  from  the  transfer  of  the  TI0N> &c- 
seat  of  empire  in  the  year  399,  until  the  Italians  began  to  in.  The 
learn  from  the  Greeks  to  practise  the  art  for  themselves.  phase!tme 
History  tells  us  that  Constantine  took  artificers  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  with  him  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  Rome  ;  and 
hence  we  naturally  find  that  the  earliest  Byzantine  monu¬ 
ments  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  classical  ;  but 
the  new  soil  and  the  old  soil  soon  caused  the  same  parent 
stock  to  bear  very  different  fruits.  Byzantium  rose  as  Rome  Mainly 
sank.  No  doubt  a  freer  intercourse  with  the  nations  of  the  f^mthe 
East,  and  more  especially  with  Persia,  soon  led  the  Greeks  east- 
to  engraft  enhanced  brilliancy  on  their  fading  recollections 
of  classical  art ;  and  gorgeousness  in  costume,  in  textile 
fabrics,  in  illuminated  manuscripts,  and  in  pictorial  mosaic, 
soon  usurped  the  foremost  place,  once  assigned  to  severer 
sources  of  beautiful  effect.  In  the  pages  of  Hope,  Lord 
Lindsay,  Gaily  Knight,  Yon  Quast,  Salzenberg,  and 
Ciampini  detailed  information  will  be  found  upon  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Byzantine  mosaic-workers.  Suffice  it  now 
to  say  that  it  is  in  their  earliest  labours  at  Santo  Sofia,  at  Finest 
Constantinople,  and  in  the  churches  of  San  Nazareo  e  Celso  constanti-at 
(the  tomb  of  Galla  Placidia,)  San  Vitale,  and  the  two  Ravenna 
churches  of  San  Apollinare  di  Fuori  and  Di  Dentro,  at 
Ravenna,  that  the  finest  models  for  our  imitation  are  to  be 
met  with.  Byzantine  pictorial  mosaic  is  exclusively  upon 
gold  ground  ;  and  there  is  ample  evidence  that,  from  the  date 
of  the  commencement  of  the  iconoclastic  troubles  in  742, 
when  multitudes  of  Greek  artists  and  monks  were  driven  out 
by  persecution  to  seek  a  precarious  living  in  foreign 
countries,  the  staple  of  such  work  was  invariably  executed, 
and  the  necessary  materials  probably  manufactured,  by 
these  itinerant  mosaicists.  What  are  to  be  peculiarly  ad¬ 
mired  in  the  Byzantine  interiors  are  the  breadth  of  decorative 
effect  invariably  aimed  at,  the  good  proportioning  of  the 
scale  of  the  pictures  and  ornaments  to  the  distance  from 
which  they  require  to  be  viewed  ;  the  judicious  use  of  bands, 
margins,  and  string  courses  to  keep  the  compositions  distinct 
and  make  them  subservient  to  an  architectural  disposition ; 
and  the  judgment  with  which  they  invariably  accentuate  or 
give  emphasis  to  leading  architectural  features.  For  instance, 
nothing  can  be  happier  than  the  mode  in  which  they  almost 
always  treated  the  soffits  and  faces  of  arches,  and  the  arretes 
or  salient  angles  of  vaults.  No  arrangements  of  decorative  Venice, 
form  can  be  happier  than  such  as  exist  in  some  of  the  cupolas 
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of  St.  Mark’s,  at  Venice,  of  which  careful  sections  may  be 
found  in  Kreutz’s  elaborate  work. 

Next  to  Constantinople  and  Ravenna,  Rome  certainly 
offers  the  noblest  specimens  of  Greek  work ;  done,  probably, 
to  a  great  extent,  through  the  Cf'  Scuola  Greca  ”  established 
by  Pope  Adrian  I.,  A.D.  782,  and  attached  to  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria,  in  Cosmedino.  As  if  to  reward  the  patronage 
of  the  Pontiff,  the  great  mosaic  of  Santa  Pudenziana,  done 
in  his  days,  is  by  far  the  best  in  which  the  Greeks  appear  to 
have  played  the  leading  part.  The  mosaics  executed  at 
Rome  for  the  next  three  centuries,  although  numerous  and 
on  a  grand  scale,  exhibit,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  those 
of  Santa  Prassede,  a  marked  falling  off.  In  those  of  the 
apse  of  San  Clement,  carried  out  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  a  decided  revival  is  manifested,  destined  to  burn 
brightly  for  a  short  time  only,  being,  as  it  were,  almost  the 
last  shooting  up  of  the  already  waning  flame,  which  had  for 
so  many  centuries  shed  a  brilliant  light  from  the  capital  of 
the  Eastern  empire  far  and  wide  over  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

We  now  come  to  the  fourth,  or  Greco-Italian,  series,  which 
are  important  on  two  accounts — firstly,  because  they  il¬ 
lustrate  a  gradual  emancipation  from  tradition  in  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  subjects  and  action  ;  and,  secondly,  because  they  con¬ 
stitute  the  transition  which  ended  in  the  transfer  of  the  art 
from  one  nationality  peculiarly  fitted  to  maintain  technical 
efficiency  to  another  not  less  qualified  to  graft  pictorial 
excellence  on  mechanical  precision  and  perfection.  The  first, 
mosaics  executed  in  Sicily — those  of  the  Church  of  the 
Admiral  and  of  the  Capella  Palatina  at  Palermo — bear  Greek 
inscriptions  and  were  wrought  by  Greeks ;  in  the  first  ex¬ 
clusively,  and  in  the  second  probably  under  the  guidance,  as 
to  design,  of  Saracenic  artists. 

For  the  later  and  far  more  extensive  works  at  Monreale 
and  Cefalu,  the  mixed  races,  protected  under  the  Norman 
dominion,  each  contributed  its  quota  of  skill.  The  Duca  di 
Serradifalco  and  Cicognara  agree  in  recognising  the  influence 
exerted  on  Pisa  by  the  advance  made  in  Sicily  ;  and,  through 
Pisa,  Sienna  and  Florence  were  unquestionably  stimulated  to 
rapid  advance  in  art.  The  cathredal  at  Monreale  offers,  I 
believe,  next  to  Santo  Sofia,  at  Constantinople,  and  St. 
Mark’s,  at  Venice,  the  noblest  and  grandest  instance  of  a 
church  decorated  throughout  with  mosaic.  Having  drawn  and 
studied  hard  in  it  for  many  a  day  from  dawn  to  sunset,  I  can 
bear  humble  testimony  to  its  invariable  beauty  under  every 
changing  condition  of  light  and  shade.  Whether  bathed  in 
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sunshine  and  all  alive  with  glowing  colour,  or,  almost  dark  at  Me.  Digby 
closing  day,  retaining  to  the  last  some  lingering  gleam  upon  on^decoea- 
its  gilded  wall  faces,  its  aspect  is  one,  not  of  gaudiness  nor  TIOy>  &c- 
gloom,  but  of  serene  and  dignified  magnificence.  It  is  a 
subject  of  congratulation  that  these  beautiful  mosaics  are  so 
admirably  rendered  by  colour-printing  in  the  great  work 
recently  published  by  the  Padre  Gravina  and  the  Benedic¬ 
tines  under  the  auspices  of  the  Italian  Government.  As  in 
Sicily,  so  in  Venice,  the  art  was  at  first  kept  entirely  in  the  and  in 
hands  of  the  Greeks,  who  not  only  worked  at  St.  Mark’s,  Vemce' 
but  at  Torcello  and  Murano  as  well.  In  the  latter  island 
they,  no  doubt,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  glass  trade,  pre¬ 
viously  a  Constantinopolitan  monopoly,  so  far  as  the  more 
difficult  branches  of  the  manufacture  were  concerned.  From 
the  Murano  glass  houses,  from  the  Scuola  Greca,  at  Rome, 
and  from  a  manufactory  established  at  Palermo,  as  well  as 
by  direct  importation  from  Greece,  the  materials  were  sup¬ 
plied  with  which  the  Greco-Italian  mosaics  were  executed. 

The  profits  made  by  the  itinerant  Greeks  in  Italy,  coupled 
with  an  increased  demand  for  works  of  decoration  consequent 
on  the  wealth  accumulated  by  the  northern  Republics 
through  trade  gains,  soon  caused  an  attempt  to  be  made  by 
the  Italians  to  break  up  the  Byzantine  monopoly. 

The  success  of  this  attempt  led  to  the  development  of  the  V.  The 
fifth  species  of  pictorial  mosaic,  which  I  have  designated  numentS°" 
“  Italian  monumental.”  It  was  in  Florence,  early  in  the  fcence, 
thirteenth  century,  that  the  transfer  of  the  monopoly  was 
consummated.  Andrea  Tafi,  a  Florentine,  having  insinuated 
himself  into  the  confidence  of  certain  Greeks  working  on  St. 

Mark’s,  at  Venice,  prevailed  at  last,  as  Vasari  says,  66  Con 
cc  preghi,  con  danari,  e  con  promesse,”  on  a  certain  Apollonius 
to  go  to  Florence  and  work  with  him  upon  the  mosaics  which 
still  line  the  vault  in  the  baptistery  in  that  city.  A  rival  of 
Andrea  was  the  even  more  celebrated  Mino  da  Turrita,  who, 
having  gained  an  earlier,  although  probably  less  accurate, 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  processes,  preceded  Andrea  in  work¬ 
ing  on  the  baptistery.  Subsequently  Gaddo  Gaddi  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  an  assistant  on  these  works  ;  and  by  these  artists, 
and  by  their  pupils,  and  pupils’ pupils,  almost  all  the  pictorial 
mosaics  subsequently  executed  in  Italy  were  carried  out. 

Among  such  may  be  specially  noticed,  as  combining  fine 
execution  and  decorative  colour  with  really  good  art,  the 
splendid  apse  linings  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano  and  Santa 
Maria  Magolore,  at  Rome,  executed  by  Mino  da  Turrita  and  and  at 
Gaddo  Gaddi,  by  the  latter  of  whom  Giotto’s  celebrated 
<c  Navicella,”  at  St.  Peter’s,  was  also  wrought. 
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oy  Decoea-  combined  talent  and  cunning  that  after  his  death  they 
Tioy,  &c.  ponoured  him  with  the  following  epitaph  : — 

Qui  giace  Andrea,  ch’opre  leggiadre  e  belle 
Fece  in  tutta  Toscana,  ed  ora  e  ite 
A  far  vago  le  regne  delle  stelle. 
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Pietro  Cavallini  and  the  Cosmati  subsequently  obtained 
reputation  by  their  mosaic,  principally  at  Pome,  the  latter 
working  in  the  Gothic  manner  altogether.  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Greeks  continued  to  labour  at 
Venice  long  after  their  services  were  dispensed  with  in  other 
cities  of  Italy,  although  after  1400  A.D.  I  think  the  work  at 
St.  Mark’s  to  have  been  altogether  Italian.  With  the  up¬ 
rising  of  the  great  school  of  fresco-painting,  the  employment 
of  mosaic,  a  far  more  costly  decoration,  was  to  a  great  extent 
dispensed  with,  although  at  Pisa,  Orvieto,  Sienna,  and  Pome 
both  styles  of  mural  embellishments  are  constantly  to  be 
seen  together.  Their  union,  however,  is  not  to  be  admired, 
owing  to  their  unequal  durabilit}^ — the  permanence  of  the 
colour  of  the  one  frequently  making  needlessly  conspicuous 
the  fading  or  staining  of  the  other.  The  best  early  Renais¬ 
sance  monumental  mosaics  with  which  I  am  acquainted  are 
those  from  the  designs  of  Raphael  in  the  Capella  Cliigiana, 
in  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo  (illustrated  in  colour  by  Mr. 
Gruner),  and  the  vault  of  a  subterranean  chapel  in  Santa 
Croce  in  Giriusalemme,  at  Pome,  the  design  of  which  is 
attributed  to  Baldassare  Peruzzi.  The  best  late  Renaissance 
mosaics  on  a  grand  scale  are  unquestionably  the  magnificent 
decorations  of  the  vast  cupola  and  pendentives  of  St.  Peter’s 
— models  which  one  would  fain  see  rivalled,  not  slavishly 
imitated,  in  our  great  metropolitan  cathedral.  For  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Papal  mosaics  a  fabrica ,  or  Government 
establishment,  was  founded,  which  has  not  failed,  up  to  the 
present  time,  in  providing  materials  and  labourers  equal  to 
the  repair  of  old  and  the  initiation  of  new  work,  equal  in  all 
respects  to,  and  surpassing  in  some,  the  peculiarities  of  each 
style  we  have  hitherto  noticed. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  dismiss  the  sixth  species  of 
mosaic,  which  I  have  called  “  Italian  portable.5'  By  this 
term  I  would  convey  that  the  basis  of  the  variety  is  not  so 
much  making  portable  mosaics,  as,  from  the  great  weight  of 
the  materials,  they  can  never  be  made  easily  portable ;  but 
rather  making  reproductions,  in  mosaic,  of  pictures  in  oil 
or  other  media,  which  may  be  really  and  readily  transferable 
from  place  to  place.  This  species  is,  in  fact,  little 
else  than  a  revival  of  the  fine  opus  vermiculatum  of  the 
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ancients.  It  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  the  Greeks  did  Me.  Digby 
not  ever  manufacture  miniature  mosaic  pictures,  because  okdecoSa- 
two  fine  specimens  exist  to  my  knowledge  —  one  at  TIOy> &c- 
Florence,  and  the  other,  of  extraordinary  perfection  and  Miniature 
curiosity,  in  the  Kensington  Museum  ;  but  it  may  be  safely  Florence:— 
averred,  from  the  great  rarity  of  such  relics,  that  the  practice  Kensington 
was  altogether  exceptional.  This,  indeed,  is  not  to  be  Museum— 
wondered  at,  since,  with  the  quick-drying  cement  ordinarily 
used  for  mosaic-work,  it  must  have  been  extremely  difficult 
to  execute  these  almost  microscopic  pictures,  which  bring 
within  the  compass  of  a  few  square  inches  subjects  usually 
worked  out  in  as  many  square  feet. 

This  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ancients,  for  their 
finest  mosaic  pictures,  must  have  used  some  retarding  agent, 
such  as  honey  or  beer  would  prove,  to  keep  their  cement 
plastic  longer  than  it  would  remain  if  mixed  with  water  only. 

When,  however,  Giovanni  Baptista  Callandra  applied,  early  andona 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  a  mastic  in  lieu  of  an  ordinary  atRomefle 
hydrate  of  lime  to  unite  the  tesserse,  it  became  comparatively 
easy  to  copy  the  most  elaborate  pictures  in  mosaic.  By 
this  artist  was  executed  the  beautiful  reproduction  of  Guido’s 
St.  Michael,  which,  with  Raphael’s  “  Transfiguration,”  and 
Domenichino’s  “  St.  Jerome,”  is  about  the  best  of  all  the 
celebrated  mosaic  pictures  in  St.  Peter’s. 

In  the  marble  incrustation  which  forms  our  seventh  species,  vii.  Mosaic 
and  which  is  best  known  as  Florentine  mosaic,  the  tints  and  Sue?*6  6 
shades  are  given  by  the  natural  colours  of  the  jasper,  agates, 
and  other  precious  materials  of  which  the  work  is  composed. 

The  hardest  minerals  only  are  used ;  and,  as  each  small  piece 
must  be  cut  and  ground  to  a  pattern,  and  each  thin  veneer 
backed  by  a  thicker  one  of  slate,  or  some  such  material,  in 
order  to  give  it  strength,  so  much  labour  and  time  are  in- 
volved  in  the  production  of  this  kind  of  mosaic  that  its  high 
price  has  necessarily  limited  its  use.  Zobi,  the  principal 
writer  on  the  art  of  pietra  dura  mosaic,  tells  us  that  he 
knows  of  ee  no  existing  example  in  Italy  of  marble  pictorial 
((  mosaic  executed  during  the  first  periods  of  the  revival  of 

the  arts,  except  the  specimen  to  be  seen  in  the  central 
<c  nave  of  Sienna  Cathedral,  said  to  be  the  work  of  Duccio  di 
se  Buoninsegna,  who  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  art  was  founded 
on  the  opus  sectile  of  the  ancients,  and  that  it  descended  by  sectiie  ”  of 
regular  tradition  from  classical  times.  I  need  scarcely  recall  16  anciei1  s' 
to  your  recollection  the  extraordinary  advance  made  in  the 
pavement  of  the  same  cathedral  upon  the  work  of  Buonin¬ 
segna,  by  that  great  master  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Becca- 
fumi.  The  art  was  lavishly  patronized  by  the  Medici.  The 
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celebrated  Fabrica  Ducale  of  Florence  was  founded  by 
Ferdinand  I.,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  in  1558;  and  its 
reputation  during  tire  seventeenth  century  was  kept  up  by 
the  exertions  of  those  artists  to  whom  Florence  owes  the 
finest  specimens  of  mosaic  which  enrich  her  palaces  and 
galleries,  and  whose  names  are  for  the  most  part  given  to  us 
by  Baldinucci.  Before  taking  leave  of  this  subject  we  must 
not  omit  to  notice  the  exquisite  specimens  produced  in  India 
of  pictorial  mosaics,  representing  the  finest  arabesque  and 
conventional  ornament  in  pietra  dura.  That  the  Indians 
were  early  in  possession  of  all  the  technical  ability  necessary 
for  such  work  is  proved  by  the  antiquity  of  some  of  their 
gem-cuttings,  inlaying,  polishing,  and  carvings  in  hard 
stones  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  their  Sovereigns  owed  much 
to  Italy  for  assistance  in  that  beautiful  arabesque-work  which 
ornaments  the  great  monuments  at  Delhi  and  Agra ;  for  in 
1688  a  passport  was  obtained  from  the  King  of  Spain,  by 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  for  four  workmen  skilled  in 
mosaic  working  in  precious  stones,  whom  he  was  about  to 
dispatch  to  the  Great  Mogul. 

Such  being  the  whole  of  the  varieties  of  mosaic  which 
have  heretofore  prevailed,  it  behoves  us  to  see  in  what  rela¬ 
tion  the  present  stands  to  the  past.  To  facilitate  the 
student’s  just  exhaustion  of  the  problem,  it  will  be  well  for 
him  to  group  as  one  the  first  six  varieties,  and  to  consider 
the  seventh  separately,  their  being  this  fundamental  difference 
between  the  first  six  and  the  seventh — that  whereas  in  every 
one  of  the  first  six  the  whole  of  the  pictorial  effect  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  aggregation  of  coloured  particles,  each 
particle  being  of  a  uniform,  even  colour ;  in  the  seventh, 
nature  supplies  variously  coloured  and  tinted  substances  of 
extraordinary  hardness  and  durability,  which  the  mosaicist 
selects  and  shapes  so  as  to  represent  the  various  lights  and 
shades  and  local  colours,  not  in  an  even  intensity  only,  but  in 
all  the  gradations  and  variations  which  characterise  the 
objects  he  endeavours  to  pourtray  minutely.  The  style 
of  modern  mosaic  decoration  may  in  general  terms  be 
designated  as  an  eclectic  revival  of  all  the  styles  of  the  past, 
and  we  shall  now  briefly  take  stock  of  the  condition  of  the 
art  as  at  present  practised  by  the  principal  nations  of  Europe, 
and  as  illustrated  by  the  products  of  the  International 
Exhibition. 

As  great  parent  of  the  art,  it  is  but  just  to  Italy  to  give 
her  precedence.  Fortunately,  the  tendency  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  been  eminently  conservative  ;  and  to 
her  honourable  desire  to  uphold  and  repair  her  ee  ancient 
“  fanes”  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the  tradi- 
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tions  and  practice  of  mosaic  making  and  working  upon  a  mr.  Digby 
grand  scale.  Attached  to  three  of  her  principal  shrines  have  onDecora- 
long  been  schools  where  the  mosaic-worker  has  been  reared  TIQy> &c- 
and  employed,  at  the  charge  of  the  State  or  Church,  to  repair 
the  splendid  mosaics  of  St.  Mark’s,  at  Venice,  San  Benedetto,  At  Venice, 
at  Monreale,  in  Sicily ;  and  St.  Peter’s  and  other  sublime  Monreaie. 
structures  at  Rome.  These  State  establishments  are  not  Rome* 
directly  represented  in  the  present  Exhibition,  but  their 
influence  is  perceptible  even  in  their  absence.  It  is  a  hopeful 
sign  for  Italy  that  what  was  long  a  hothouse  plant  only  is 
now  showing  itself  as  Cf  a  hardy  annual,”  and  private  enter¬ 
prise  is  carving  out  for  itself  an  honourable  path  scarcely  to 
be  trodden  by  any  Governmental  institution.  To  Signor 
Salviati,  of  Venice,  the  great  honour  will  always  accrue  of 
having  given  this  vigorous  impulse  to  a  branch  of  industry 
which  seemed  to  be  dying  out  from  inanition  in  his  native 
city.  It  is  always  satisfactory  to  find  such  efforts  as  those 
which  Signor  Salviati  has  made  duly  appreciated,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  read  the  terms  in  which  they  were  spoken  of  by 
the  Royal  Commission  of  members  of  the  Venetian  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  appointed  in  1861  to  examine  and  report  to 
Government  upon  Signor  Salviati’s  establishment.  They  By  Salviati. 
report  *  that  they  <tf  found  that  the  drawings  executed  by 
“  Signor  Salviati’s  order,  and  serving  as  guides  in  the 

manufacture  of  the  mosaics  and  of  the  intaglios  of  his 
66  establishment  revealed  the  best  possible  taste,  being  well 

and  artistically  done.  They  have  no  suggestions  to  offer 
tfe  as  to  their  improvement,  and  they  cherish  the  conviction 
“  that  a  man  who  has  already  sacrificed  personal  interests, 

Cf  tranquillity,  and  time ;  who  has  abandoned  a  liberal  pro- 
“  fession  securing  to  him  a  distinguished  and  honoured 
{s  position  in  the  country ;  who  spends  large  sums  of  money 
“  and  makes  long  journeys  for  the  sake  of  introducing  im- 
“  provements ;  who,  unassisted,  and  not  in  the  possession  of 
“  a  very  large  capital,  has  founded  an  establishment  increasing 
cc  every  day  in  importance,  and  who  gives  bread  and  work  to 
<c  so  many  artisans,  requires  no  additional  stimulus  to  spur 
*c  him  on  in  his  task.  His  own  intelligence,  his  own  dis- 
“  interestedness,  and  the  love  and  the  care  which  he  has 
6i  devoted  to  this  new  undertaking,  are  the  best  guarantees 
“  for  his  future  improvement  and  for  his  continual  pro- 
<£  oress.” 

a) 

This  et  continual  progress”  Salviati  has  well  maintained  up  His  great 
to  the  present  time,  as  is  abundantly  testified  both  by  his  “iceess?™* 


*  “  Di  un  nuovo  stabilimento  patrio  di  mosaici,  &c.,  relazione  di  B. 
Cecchetti.  Venezia,  1861.” 
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works  executed  in  this  country  and  by  his  samples  shown  in 
the  French  Exhibition,  which  are  in  every  style,  from  the 
close  imitation  of  nature  in  works  such  as  his  portrait  of 
Prince  Albert,  to  the  regular  conventionalties  of  the  Greek 
saints,  reproduced  from  models  in  St.  Mark’s.  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  return  to  Signor  Salviati’s  labours  in  speaking  of 
the  progress  of  pictorial  mosaics  as  an  element  of  decoration 
in  England.  One  of  Salviati’s  great  merits  has  consisted  in 
his  generous  appreciation  of  the  talents  and  experience  of  old 
Lorenzo  Radi,  the  glass-worker  of  Murano,  in  whose  person 
the  traditional  mysteries  of  “  smalto  ”  making,  partially 
revealed  to  us  by  Neri,*  seemed  concentrated,  and  on  the 
point  of  perishing  with  the  old  man’s  death.  Now,  for¬ 
tunately,  through  Radi’s  nephew,  Giovanni  Albertini,  and 
Salviati  these  processes  are  fully  preserved,  improved  upon, 
and  worked  (as  I  had  occasion  to  observe  in  a  recent  visit 
to  Murano)  upon  a  really  great  commercial  scale. 

While  Venice  is  thus  flourishing  in  a  revival  of  this  good 
old  art,  Rome  is  showing  some  signs  of  life  in  the  extension 
of  what  is  commonly  known  as  Roman  mosaic  ( i.e .,  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  opus  vermiculatum  of  the  ancients),  from  paper 
weights  and  table  tops,  to  which  its  application  (with  the 
exceptions  to  my  knowledge  only  of  some  very  good  pilasters 
in  the  villa  Borghese  and  some  few  attempts  in  the  villa 
Torloniana  at  Rome)  has  hitherto  been  limited  to  chimney- 
pieces  and  similar  portions  of  domestic  structures.  In  the 
exhibition  of  the  Papal  States  this  year  there  is  shown  a  very 
pretty  marble  chimney-piece  decorated  with  these  mosaics 
from  designs  by  E.  Salandri,  of  London,  who  has  lately 
shown  me  several  clever  “  projects  ”  for  similar  works,  which 
he  is  anxious  to  import  into  this  country. 

As  an  important  offshoot  from  Rome  we  have  next  to 
consider  an  establishment  which,  but  for  its  being  “  Imperial,” 
and  therefore  c<  hors  concours,”  would  unquestionably  have 
received  the  highest  honours  any  jury  could  have  conferred. 
I  allude  to  the  Imperial  glassworks  of  St.  Petersburg,  under 
the  especial  patronage  of  Prince  Garkarin,  and  presided  over 
by  Signor  Bonafede,  the  favourite  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
Chevalier  Barbetti,  the  mosaicist,  of  Rome.  What  the 
French  would  call  a  splendid  “  gamme  ”  of  coloured  “  smalti” 
for  the  execution  of  mosaics  exhibited  by  this  establishment 
in  1862  received  the  warmest  commendation  from  the  jury, 
of  which  I  was  a  member  on  that  occasion,  and  was  subse¬ 
quently  presented  to  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art 
by  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The  present  Exhibition  shows 


*  “  De  Arte  VitrariaJ 
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advance  rather  than  falling  off,  and  unquestionably  the  best 
pictorial  mosaic  of  all  in  the  building  is  a  colossal  one, 
executed  with  “smalti5"  from  this  establishment,  by  F. 
Bouroukin,  M.  Mouraviev,  and  G.  Agavonov,  from  a  picture 
by  Professor  Neff.  It  represents  a  group  of  saints,  and  for 
breadth  of  effect  and  simplicity  of  execution  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  It  is  intended  to  form  a  portion  of  the  internal 
decoration  of  the  great  Protestant  church  of  St.  Peter,  at 
St.  Petersburg,  a  structure  of  great  size,  the  general  design 
of  which  is  creditable  to  its  architect,  C.  Tatzky.  This 
mosaic  is  essentially  pictorial  in  its  freedom  from  conventional 
restraints  of  any  kind,  and  is  so  beautiful  as  to  form,  to 
my  mind,  a  perfect  model  of  what  a  pictorial  mosaic  adapted 
for  harmonising  with  architecture  of  the  nineteenth  century 
should  be. 

In  France  there  are  no  great  signs  of  life  in  the  revival 
of  the  art  of  pictorial  mosaic.  It  is  true  that  in  the  year  X. 
of  the  Pepublic  the  authorities  founded  an  establishment  in 
rivalry  with  the  “  Fabrica  Papale,”  under  the  charge  of  a 
Signor  Belloni,  for  teaching  French  workmen  to  make 
mosaics,  “  all’  uso  di  Boma/’  but  it  never  flourished  ;  and, 
whether  in  the  original  establishment,  the  old  college  of 
Navarre,  in  the  Bue  de  la  Montagne,  St.  Germain,  or  in 
the  Bue  des  Cordeliers,  to  which  Belloni  ultimately  removed, 
little  was  done,  and  the  manufacture  was  never  other  than 
a  short-lived  exotic.  Sevres  this  year  shows  a  few  speci¬ 
mens  of  revived  ecclesiastical  pictorial  mosaic,  which  suffice 
to  show,  what  nobody  in  his  senses  would  doubt,  that  the 
French  could  make  excellent  mosaics  if  they  were  so 
minded ;  but  at  present  it  is  clear  that  the  architects  have 
neither  taken  it  up  nor  have  the  public  demanded  it  as  a 
decorative  adjunct  for  churches  or  domestic  structures,  as 
we  have  already  begun  to  do.  A  Commission  has,  however, 
recently  been  given  to  Salviati  to  execute  a  series  of  medal¬ 
lions,  representing  tragic  and  comic  masks,  &c.,  for  the 
decoration  of  the  new  grand  opera  house  at  Paris.  These  I 
have  seen  in  progress  at  Venice,  and  admirable  they  certainly 
are. 

This  brings  us  to  England,  where  matters  now  stand  in 
a  most  hopeful  position ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  trace  a  few 
of  the  steps  by  which  that  hopeful  state  has  been  attained. 

The  revival  of  mosaic  in  this  country  as  an  architectural 
adjunct  may  be  considered  to  have  begun  in  1839-40, 
about  which  time  Mr.  Blashfield  endeavoured  to  produce 
decorative  pavements  by  means  of  inlaid  asphalte,  coloured 
cement,  and  Venetian  pise  works,  aided  by  the  clever  inven¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Singer,  of  Vauxhall;  by  his  ingenious  assistant, 
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Mr.  Pettier  ;  and  also  by  Mr.  Prosser’s  mode  of  producing 
a  tile  of  great  density  and  closeness  of  texture,  by  subjecting 
powdered  China  clay  to  strong  mechanical  pressure  in  iron 
moulds,  and  in  this  way  obviating  the  shrinking  caused  by 
evaporation  which  is  unavoidable  when  the  clay  is  used  in 
a  moist  state.  Mr.  Prosser’s  invention  was  first  applied  to 
the  manufacture  of  buttons,  in  which  for  some  time  a  large 
trade  was  carried  on.  Recently  Messrs.  Maw  have  invented 
a  process  by  which  they  obtain  tesseras  with  the  close  texture 
and  consequent  hard  surface  only  to  be  obtained  by  aqueous 
shrinkage,  and  hitherto  only  approached  by  subjecting  the 
materials  to  extraordinary  pressure.  The  best  specimen 
extant  of  Mr.  Singer’s  work  is  the  pavement  of  the  hall  of 
the  Reform  Club. 

Mr.  Minton,  I  believe,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Blash- 
field,  turned  his  attention  to  the  application  of  Mr.  JProsser’s 
patents  to  the  production  of  tesserae  suitable  for  the  formation 
of  pavements  similar  to  those  of  the  ancients.  Many  beauti¬ 
ful  geometrical  combinations  for  this  purpose  were  suggested 
by  Mr.  Owen  .Tones,  and  the  result  of  Mr.  Minton’s  spirited 
efforts  was  the  speedy  introduction  to  the  market  of  excellent 
tesserae  in  all  colours. 

In  1844,  when  I  went  abroad  to  study  my  profession, 
Mr.  Blashfi eld  gave  me  a  commission  to  obtain  for  him  any¬ 
thing  which  I  considered  likely  to  render  these  tesserae  (the 
manufacture  of  which  Mr.  Minton  had  then  just  entered 
upon)  of  more  general  utility.  In  Italy  and  Sicily  I  found 
much  material,  of  which  I  believed  little  notice  had  at  that 
time  been  taken  ;  and  this  induced  me  to  make  a  series  of 
drawings,  which  I  afterwards  published  in  e(  The  Geometrical 
c<  Mosaics  of  the  Middle  Ages.”  These  drawings  were 
shown  to  Mr.  Minton  by  Mr.  Blashfield ;  and  on  my  return 
to  England,  in  1847,  Mr.  Minton  applied  to  me  to  assist 
him  in  his  views  with  respect  to  encaustic  tiles,  and  their 
combination  with  tesselated  work  in  general.  For  some  time 
I  rendered  him  what  aid  I  could,  and,  but  for  other  and 
more  pressing  professional  engagements,  I  should  probably 
have  continued  to  do  so.  On  Mr.  Minton’s  retirement  from 
active  business,  Messrs.  Maw  &  Co.,  determining  to  add  the 
execution  of  mosaic  to  their  encaustic  tile  manufacture, 
sought  my  co-operation,  which  has  been  given,  at  such 
intervals  as  have  suited  our  mutual  convenience,  up  to  the 
present  time.  Feeling  their  strength  quite  equal  to  the 
production  of  pictorial  as  well  as  geometrical  mosaic,  Messrs. 
Maw  requested  me,  on  the  announcement  of  the  intended 
Exhibition  of  1862,  to  design  a  pavement  of  that  character 
for  them.  This  I  did  to  the  best  of  my  ability ;  and  the 
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work,  which  included  large  heads  of  the  four  seasons  in  con-  Me.  digby 
ventional  framework,  was  exhibited  and  favourably  received  on  decoea- 
by  the  public.  It  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  South  Kensington  TIoy’ &c- 
Museum,  where,  as  the  first  completed  specimen  upon  any 
considerable  scale  of  a  pictorial  mosaic  executed  in  England, 
it  is  not  without  interest.  Whatever  its  defects  may  be  as 
compared  with  later  works,  there  is  no  doubt  that  by  its 
execution  its  manufacturers  fully  proved  their  capability  to 
rival  any  antique  mosaic  yet  exhumed  in  this  country.  To 
have  attempted  successfully  such  an  experiment,  involving 
the  production  of  an  indefinite  number  of  tesserae  of  about 
100  different  tints,  many  never  previously  got  up  in  England, 
and  the  application  of  skilled  labour  as  it  had  never  before,  I 
believe,  been  employed  in  this  country  since  the  last  Roman 
quitted  it,  was,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  highly  honourable 
to  them  as  manufacturers  ;  and  it  is  a  source  of  gratification 
to  me  to  have  been  associated  with  them  in  this,  the  first, 
practical  endeavour  to  revive  pictorial  mosaic  amongst  us. 
Concurrently  with  Messrs.  Maw,  other  manufacturers  began 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  production  of  materials  for  the 
execution  of  mosaic ;  and  Messrs.  Powell  &  Co.,  of  White-  Powell, 
friars,  Messrs.  Minton,  and  Messrs.  Jesse  Rust  &  Co.,  in-  Rust,  &c. 
stituted  exceedingly  interesting  and  successful  experiments. 

Messrs.  Simpson  &  Sons,  the  London  agents  to  Messrs.  Simpson. 
Maw,  also  experimented  upon  the  operations  of  cutting, 
making  up,  and  backing,  &c.  ;  while  Signor  Salviati,  who 
had  been  invited  by  Mr.  Penrose  to  aid  him  in  the  projected 
mosaics  for  the  pendentives,  &c.,  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s, 
was  led  to  seek  employment  in  this  country,  which  he  has 
readily  found,  and  to  a  great  and,  I  trust,  remunerative 
extent. 

The  officials  of  South  Kensington  took  up  the  matter  Works  at 
from  an  educational  as  well  as  from  a  practical  point  of  |ngtomen' 
view  ;  and  attempts  have  been  successfujly  made  in  their 
schools  to  instruct  female  students  in  the  practical  execution 
of  mosaics  from  cartoons  made  by  masters  in  the  school  and 
eminent  artists  who  were  employed  by  the  department  to 
make  cartoons  upon  an  extensive  scale — in  the  first  place, 
for  filling  up  the  great  series  of  recesses  along  the  Cromwell- 
road  front  of  the  picture  galleries  of  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1862  ;  and,  in  the  second,  for  the  numerous 
panels  on  the  upper  level  of  the  interior  walls  of  the  museum 
of  the  department.  The  first  of  these  projects  failed,  mainly 
from  the  unfavourable  reception  the  buildings  in  question 
received  from  the  public ;  but  the  second  is  in  process  of 
realisation,  and  the  present  Exhibition  contains  two  full-size 
figures  which  will  take  the  place  (after  the  close  of  the 
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Mr.  dig-by  Exhibition)  of  the  models  from  which  they  have  been  taken, 
on'decora-  and  which  occupy  temporarily  the  niches  the  mosaics  will 
TioN,  &c.  ultimately  fill.  The  panels  in  question  represent  respec¬ 
ts  shown  in  tively  Phidias  and  Fra  Angelico.  The  former  has  been 
Exhfbftto?  translated  into  mosaic  by  Messrs.  Powell  &  Co.,  from  a 
painting  by  Mr.  Poynter  ;  and  the  latter  by  Messrs.  Minton, 
after  a  picture  by  Mr.  Cope.  Having  had  an  opportunity 
before  the  mosaics  were  sent  to  Paris  of  comparing  them 
with  the  originals,  I  can  attest  the  perfect  success  of  the 
transcription,  both  in  form  and  colour.  Mr.  Cole,  of  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  as  an  old  and  intimate 
friend  and  helper  of  Herbert  Minton,  has,  to  my  personal 
knowledge,  incessantly  stimulated  all  concerned  in  bringing 
forward  this  elegant  and  permanent  decoration,  and  has  with 
zealous  care  brought  together,  and  displayed  in  the  section 
of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  devoted  to  architecture 
and  building  contrivances,  everything  calculated  to  assist 
the  student  who  would  desire  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  materials  available  in  the  present,  and  the  best 
models  of  the  past. 

Employ-  It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  feel  that  Salviati’s  best 
Saiviati  in  works  have  been  executed  from  designs  and  cartoons  by 
England.  English  artists.  The  works  he  has  executed  for  her  Majesty 
at  St.  Greorge's  Chapel,  Windsor,  for  St.  Paul’s,  London, 
and  for  Westminster  Abbey,  are  all  in  this  category;  and 
Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell’s  cartoon  for  the  reredos  of  the 
last-named  building  was  highly  commended  and  rewarded 
by  my  jury.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  Saiviati 
was  also  justly  and  fully  appreciated  by  the  jury,  as  were  the 
honourable  exertions  of  South  Kensington. 

Suggestions  Such  being  the  actual  condition  of  the  manufacture  at  the 
vivais.  present  moment,  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  it  is  really 
incumbent  on  the  studious  architect  (and  in  a  minor  degree 
on  the  art-loving  public)  to  endeavour  to  grasp  the  theory  of 
the  right  application  of  pictorial  mosaic  ;  and  it  is  in  the 
endeavour  to  aid  him  and  them  by  my  experience  that  I 
venture  to  reproduce  a  few  convictions  on  the  subject,  at 
which  I  arrived  some  time  ago,  and  in  which  I  am  confirmed 
by  all  I  have  seen  in  the  present  Exhibition. 

The  combined  action  of  the  moisture  and  severe  frost  of 
any  northern  climate  is  such  as  must  always,  I  fear,  render 
but  little  durable  any  extensive  application  of  mosaic  in 
small  tesserse  as  external  decorations.  To  a  great  extent, 
therefore,  architects  will  have  to  look  upon  it  as  an  internal, 
ofmosaicJ  or  at  anT  rate>  a  Pr°lec^e(I  embellishment.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  coloured  incrustation  applicable  to  any  structural  surfaces 
which  it  may  be  desirable  to  enrich;  and  its  appropriate 
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design,  may  be  strictly  determined  by  very  nearly  the  same 
laws  which  should  govern  the  distribution  of  polychromatic 
decoration,  executed  through  any  other  medium  upon  similar 
surfaces.  The  rationale  of  these  laws  has  been  by  no  one 
better  illustrated  than  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  in  his  in¬ 
valuable  reports  to  the  Fine- Art  Commission ;  and  it  is 
better  that  I  should  refer  to  what  he  has  so  well  written  in 
those  documents,  than  attempt  to  give  now  any  paraphrase  of 
them.  The  chief  exceptional  conditions  are,  firstly,  the 
expense  of  mosaic,  which  entails  simplicity;  secondly,  the 
extremely  vivid  way  in  which  it  reflects  light  and  exhibits 
local  colour  partially,  demanding  judgment  to  adapt  the 
design  to  the  mode  of  lighting ;  and  thirdly,  its  limitations, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  as  a  means  of  artistic  expres¬ 
sion,  which  lead  to  the  prudent  avoidance  or  sparing  employ¬ 
ment  of  many  of  those  pictorial  elements,  such  as  perspective, 
foreshortening,  lively  action,  or  complicated  chiaroscuro, 
which  are  proper  and  agreeable  sources  of  effect  in  mural 
paintings  executed  with  more  tractable  vehicles.  That 
which  the  designer  will  probably  at  first  feel  to  be  his 
greatest  difficulty,  the  arrangement  of  the  cement  joints 
which  attach  the  tesserae  to  one  another,  will,  when  once 
he  has  mastered  the  principles  upon  which  they  should  be 
disposed,  prove  a  ready  and  most  essential  means  of  heighten¬ 
ing  his  effects.  The  jointing  is  to  a  mosaic  designer  exactly 
what  the  lines  and  reticulations  of  an  engraving  or  etching 
are  to  an  engraver :  and  the  rules  of  taste  which  apply  to  the 
one  apply  equally  to  the  other.  For  instance,  as  the  en¬ 
graver's  lines,  by  convexity  or  concavity,  express  the  undu¬ 
lations  of  drapery  and  the  modelling  of  surfaces  advancing  to, 
or  retreating  from,  or  above  or  below  the  spectator’s  eye,  so 
precisely  should  the  directions  of  the  jointing  of  a  piece  of 
pictorial  mosaic.  Again,  as  the  regular  ruling  or  cross- 
hatching  of  an  engraved  half-tint  is  made  to  give  value  to 
the  broken  lights  and  shades  of  the  leading  figures,  to  which, 
by  their  vivid  contrasts,  attention  has  to  be  attracted,  so 
should  the  uniformity  of  the  jointing  with  even-sized  tesseras 
dimmish  the  brilliancy  of  a  mosaic  background,  breaking  up 
the  light  which  would  otherwise  be  so  strongly  reflected 
from,  say,  a  white  or  golden  background,  as  to  quite  kill  the 
effect  of  the  figures  or  ornaments  to  be  relieved  upon  it. 
Another  point  which  should  be  carefully  attended  to  in 
arranging  the  jointing  is  to  allow  a  row  of  tesseras  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  ground  to  always  follow  every  leading 
contour  profiled  upon  the  background.  The  use  of  this  rule, 
which  was  invariably  followed  by  all  good  mosaicists,  is  to 
prevent  the  directions  of  the  generally  horizontal  and  vertical 
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jointing  lines  of  the  background  from  cutting  awkwardly 
■  against  the  profiles,  which  the  eye  should  be  allowed  to 
follow  without  being  led  off  into  other  channels  or  distracted 
by  the  occurrence  of  irregularly-shaped  tesseraB  next  to 
leading  forms.  This  re -duplication,  as  it  were,  of  mosaic 
outline,  has  almost  the  effect  of  the  lead-line  in  stained  glass, 
and  is  not  much  less  essential  to  good  effect.  It  is  highly 
gratifying  to  observe  the  degree  of  judgment  with  which  the 
mosaicist  has  emphasised  the  designer’s  intention  by  a 
judicious  treatment  of  the  jointing  in  the  Russian,  Salviati’s, 
and  the  South  Kensington  specimens  now  exhibited.  It  is 
always  to  be  remembered  that  at  the  distance  from  the  eye 
at  which  mosaics  are  usually  likely  to  be  placed  mechanical 
defects  disappear,  but  that  artistic  mistakes  betray  themselves, 
despite  the  most  perfect  mechanical  execution.  Hence  it  is  far 
better  to  spend  time,  thought,  and  money  in  getting  really 
first-rate  cartoons  than  in  endeavouring  to  bring  the  tesseraB 
to  fine  joints  or  microscopic  minuteness.  In  mounting  to  the 
summit  of  the  great  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  glimpses  are  caught 
from  time  to  time  of  the  nature  of  the  mosaic  work  ;  and  the 
observer  who,  from  below,  may  have  fancied  the  whole  to 
have  been  wrought  with  great  exactness,  will  find  that  the 
work  is  of  the  coarsest  description,  with  joints  in  which  often 
a  good  sized  pencil  might  be  laid.  Owing  to  its  judicious 
design,  however,  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  eminently  satis¬ 
factory  when  viewed  from  the  floor  of  the  cathedral. 

It  may  be  web  to  remember  also  that  although  mosaic  is, 
as  it  were,  painting,  it  is  something  more  in  its  relation  to 
the  structure  it  decorates — it  has  become  fcbone  of  its 
bone  and,  in  virtue  of  its  intimate  and  permanent  union, 
is  especially  bound  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony.  As  a 
good  wife  should  make  conspicuous  the  virtues  of  the  hus¬ 
band  she  adorns,  should  enhance  his  virtues,  and  screen  his 
defects,  so  should  a  well-devised  system  of  mosaic  give,  by 
predominant  vertical  lines,  height  to  a  structure  in  which 
height  is  wanting ;  and,  by  predominant  horizontal  lines, 
length  where  length  is  needed.  Brilliancy  may  be  wrought 
out  of  darkness  by  allowing  gold  grounds  and  luminous 
colours  to  prevail :  while  the  eye  in  another  building, 

(( faint  with  excess  of  light,”  may  be  refreshed  by  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  cool,  deep,  and  quiet  tones.  Stringcourses  and 
borders,  archivolts  and  imposts,  bands  and  friezes,  should  be 
treated  as  permanent  frames  to  permanent  pictures,  essential, 
by  their  rectangularity  or  other  simple  geometrical  cha¬ 
racter,  to  afford  the  eye  a  ready  means  of  testing  all  adjoin¬ 
ing  and  more  complex  forms  by  contrast.  Need  I  say  that 
where  the  skeleton  of  the  picture’s  composition  is  tossed 
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about  in  lively  action  a  stronger  boundary  of  more  vivid  and 
contrasted  hues  must  inclose  it  as  a  corrective  than  when  the 
motive  power  of  the  picture  is  of  a  quieter  and  simpler 
structure  ?  That  is  the  reason  why  the  great  Venetian 
pictures  demand  such  massive  framing,  while  the  more  serene 
compositions  of  the  early  Florentine  and  Siennese  schools 
look  best  when  separated  one  from  another  by  little  else  than 
narrow  bands  of  flat  and  softly-tinted  ornaments.  In  the 
same  way  in  mosaic  the  rigid  saints  of  the  early  Byzantine 
school,  with  their  evenly-balanced  limbs  and  perpendicular 
draperies,  need  little  else  than  vertical  palm-trees,  or  inscrip¬ 
tions,  or  upright  staves  placed  between  them,  to  keep  them 
architectonic ;  while  the  later  corresponding  figures  of  the 
Italian  school,  with  their  swaying  lines,  require  often  actual 
insertion  into  recesses  to  keep  them  even  reasonably  quiet. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  most  important  theoretical  points 
which  have  occurred  to  me,  but  there  are  other  and  more 
abstruse  details  to  be  mastered  before  perfect  success  can  be 
achieved,  but  upon  these  I  cannot  with  propriety  enter  in 
this  report.  Such  are  those  which  arise  out  of  the  different 
artistic  conventions  which  form  graduated  stages  between  the 
crudest  mode  of,  as  it  were,  symbolising  nature  and  the  most 
highly-perfected  form  of  imitative  art.  While  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  specific  conditions  of  each  of  these 
stages — which  are  to  the  designer  what  keys  are  to  the 
musical  composer — will  be  a  great  assistance  to  the  mosaicist, 
an  ignorance  of  or  an  indifference  to  them  will  lead  him  into 
great  trouble  and  confusion. 

With  respect  to  specific  style  as  affecting  pictorial  mosaic 
a  few  words  remain  to  be  added.  We  have  seen  that,  as  a 
decorative  art  applicable  to  monumental  structures,  it  has 
survived  every  fluctuation  and  vicissitude  which  have  affected 
architecture  from  the  Christian  epoch  to  our  own  time ;  as 
certainly  will  it  outlive  the  little  differences  which  split  our 
architects  up  into  Goths  and  Greeks — “  big-and-little-endians” 
of  the  professional  golden  eggs.  We  have  begun  now  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  new  element  into  our  national  art,  and,  happily,  one 
which  may,  wTith  precedent,  and  therefore  with  a  good  con¬ 
science  by  those  who  lean  heavily  on  precedent,  be  used  alike 
in  buildings  of  whatever  historic  style  we  may  any  of  us 
peculiarly  affect.  Let  me,  then,  express  a  hope  that  it  may 
not  be  considered  necessary  to  retain  the  defects  and 
mannerism  either  of  too  much  or  too  little  academic  know¬ 
ledge  peculiar  to  ancient,  mediteval,  or  modern  times,  but 
that  we  may  rather  concur  in  doing  the  very  best  we  any  of 
us  can  with  this  art  without  pedantry  or  a  slavish  deference 
to  the  past.  The  whole  history  of  monumental  and  indus- 
2.  Z 
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trial  art  has  shown  us  that  never  is  perfection  attained  in 
any  product  in  which  the  material  conditions  and  the  pro¬ 
cesses  by  which  those  conditions  may  be  best  enhanced  and 
developed,  have  not  formed  the  basis  of  the  theory  of  con¬ 
struction,  manufacture,  or  application  of  any  such  product. 
This  has  held  good  of  glass,  stone,  wood,  marble,  and  of  all 
the  metals  ;  and  assured  am  I  that,  if  we  are  to  make  this  art 
of  pictorial  mosaic  a  credit  to  the  nineteenth  century,  a 
similarly  cf  objective  ”  spirit  must  also  direct  and  determine 
the  specific  mode  in  which,  under  every  varying  condition  of 
style  and  historical  association  of  ideas,  we  would  endeavour 
to  rival  the  great  masters  of  old  in  their  use  of  this  time- 
honoured  embellishment. 

Before  leaving  altogether  the  subject  of  mosaic,  it  remains 
only  to  notice  very  briefly  the  other  section  of  the  art,  in 
which  Nature  is  herself  made  to  turn  painter  to  help  the 
mosaicist  to  his  effects.  In  this  style  the  Exhibition  includes 
not  many  competitors  of  importance.  The  chief  are  M.  de 
Triqueti,  the  Royal  (formerly  grand  ducal)  manufactory  of 
mosaic  in  pietre  dure ,  of  Florence ;  the  Imperial  establishment 
for  work  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  at  Peterhof,  Russia ; 
Betti,  Barzanti,  and  Rinaldelli,  of  Florence ;  and  the 
Englishman  Birley,  of  Ashford,  in  Derbyshire. 

M.  de  Triqueti,  the  well-known  sculptor,  author  of  the 
“  Marmor  Homericum,”  Mr.  Grote’s  gift  to  the  London 
University  College,  displays  in  the  section  of  fine  arts  four 
large  panels  in  what  he  calls  “  Tarsia  de  Marbre.”  In  some 
respects  this  assimilates  to  the  well-known  pavement  of  the 
cathedral  at  Sienna,  and  forms,  in  fact,  pictures  in  which 
local  colour  is  represented  by  slabs  of  variously- tinted 
marbles,  and  form,  by  hatchings  filled  in  with  black  or  other 
coloured  cements.  The  process  admits  obviously  of  a  highly- 
conventionalised  treatment  of  subject  only.  The  effect  pro¬ 
duced  is  novel,  and,  owing  to  the  great  merit  of  the  artist, 
interesting ;  but,  to  my  taste,  the  mechanical  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  are  too  great  to  permit  of  adequate  pictorial  repre¬ 
sentation.  What  is  given  is  either  too  much  or  too  little  for 
what  is  wanting,  and  there  is  an  inadequate  balance  between 
the  expression  of  colour  and  that  of  form.  This  insufficiency 
is  scarcely  felt  when  such  a  process  is  applied  on  a  small 
scale  to  the  elaboration  of  conventional  ornament,  or  even  of 
arabesque,  introducing  figures,  &c.,  as  it  was  occasionally  in 
monuments  and  commemorative  tablets  by  the  sculptors  of 
the  early  Italian  Renaissance ;  but  in  highly-dramatic  themes, 
portrayed  in  life  size,  the  picture  in  its  perfect  gradations,  if 
not  in  full  intensity,  of  light,  and  shade,  and  colour,  is  so 
essential  to  convey  expression  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator, 
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and  to  enable  him,  as  it  were,  to  identify  himself  with  the 
scene,  that  no  resource  of  the  painter's  art  can  be  spared.  To 
produce  pictorial  effect  in  tff  tarsia  de  marbre  ”  appears  to  me 
so  difficult  as  to  make  one  say,  with  the  well-known  epigram- 
mist,  et  would  it  were  impossible.”  In  this  particular  instance 
M.  de  Triqueti  has  shown  himself  at  all  points  the  accom¬ 
plished  artist  he  is  well  known  to  be  ;  and  if  he  fails  by  such 
a  process  to  charm  who  is  likely  to  succeed  ?  at  any  rate  in 
works  of  so  ambitious  a  character. 

M.  de  Triqueti’s  great  mosaics  (for  mosaics  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  are)  consist  of  four  very  large  plaques  or  tablets 
with  accompanying  pilasters,  and  will  form  part  of  the  wall 
lining  of  the  Wolsey  Chapel  at  Windsor,  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Prince  Albert  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  serving 
as  complements  to  the  splendid  gold-ground  mosaics  by 
Salviati,  specimens  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Italian 
department.  They  represent  respectively — 1,  Moses  blessing 
the  people  of  Israel,  the  approach  of  his  death,  and  his  delivery 
of  the  Pentateuch  to  the  Levites ;  2,  David  composing  his 
psalms  under  the  divine  “  afflatus ;  ”  3,  Daniel  in  the  lions’ 
den ;  4.  Nathaniel  under  the  fig-tree.  The  subjects  of  the 
pilasters  are  analogous. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  their  aim  is  the  loftiest  possible ; 
and  it  is  but  just  to  say  that,  in  dignity  of  style,  the  design 
and  execution  are  irreproachable.  My  criticism  is  directed, 
not  against  the  artist  or  his  work,  but  solely  against  the 
method  as  available  for  the  expression  of  such  subjects.  For 
fear  that  on  so  important  a  work  my  views  should  appear 
prejudiced  or  unjust,  it  is  but  fair  to  let  the  author  describe 
the  process  in  his  own  words  — 

“  These  bas-reliefs,'5  he  states,  “  have  been  executed  by 
“  an  entirely  new  process,  and  the  ornamental  framework 
“  which  surrounds  them  is  no  less  novel.  They  are  composed 
fc  of  different  marbles  planted  on  a  base  also  of  marble.  The 
Cf  drawing  and  modelling  of  the  figures  are  given  by  deep 
ce  incisions,  which  are  filled  up  with  a  coloured  cement  which 
ec  adheres  perfectly  to  the  marble,  with  which  it  is  of  equal 
“  hardness  —  so  equal,  indeed,  that  the  same  process  of 
cs  polishing  is  applicable  to  both.  The  colours  employed  in 
“  tinting  the  cements  are,  from  their  very  nature,  permanent. 
£f  The  whole  is  thus  calculated  to  last,  without  change,  until 
es  destroyed  by  accident  or  wilful  intent.  Its  inventor 
“  proposes  to  designate  this  new  branch  of  art  f  tarsia  de 
“  ‘  marbre,’  as  reproducing  in  its  general  aspect  the  Italian 
“  £  tarsias  ’  (e  intarsiature  ’),  executed  in  wood  in  the  four- 

teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  although  the  new  style 
“  differs  from  the  well-known  old  one  in  the  materials  and 
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“  process  of  manufacture,  as  well  as  in  the  results  obtained. 
“  It  also  differs  from  the  works  in  the  cathedral  at  Sienna, 
u  the  pavement  of  which  is  executed  with  the  aid  of  similar 
66  incisions,  filled  in  with  a  black  resinous  mastic,  the  use  of 
66  which  was  speedily  abandoned  on  account  of  its  want  of 
“  durability.  It  is  also  without  local  colour,  and  has  never 
“  been  employed  for  mural  decoration.  The  cutting  out  of 
<f  the  ornaments  in  marbles  of  different  colours  which  compose 
:s  the  borders  has  never  been  previously  attempted  on  a  large 
<f  scale  for  want  of  any  mechanical  contrivance  which  could 
“  bring  down  the  price  of  such  work  sufficiently  to  justify 
“  its  use  for  the  decoration  of  o;reat  buildings.  The  borders 
“  now  exhibited  show  that  this  problem  has  been  resolved 
<c  from  henceforward.  Corresponding  work  executed  at 

Florence  on  the  old  system  has  hitherto  cost  enormous 
“  sums,  and  its  use  has  for  that  reason  been  so  restricted  as 
“  to  scarcely  exist  in  any  but  the  most  exceptional  cases.” 

Although  there  is  room  for  many  observations  on  this 
manifesto,  this  is  scarcely  the  place  to  enter  upon  them ;  I 
would  simply  point  out  the  works  as  well  repaying  careful 
study.  I  pass  therefore  to  a  consideration  of  the  products 
of  the  Royal,  formerly  grand  ducal,  fabrica  of  mosaic  in 
j metre  dure  at  Florence.  So  far  as  mechanical  execution 
is  concerned,  the  old  perfection  is  maintained  in  what  is  now 
shown;  but  the  labour  is  to  the  art  as  a  mountain  to  a 
molehill.  Its  chief  specimens  in  the  present  Exhibition  con¬ 
sist  of  a  landscape  representing  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metelia, 
at  Rome,  a  picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  a  statuette  of  Dante, 
in  which  the  draperies,  &c.  are  all  represented  in  natural 
colours  cut  out  in  the  very  hardest  stones  (gems,  in  fact) 
possible.  In  all  these  the  jury  regretted  that  the  original 
models  were  not  worthy  of  the  infinite  skill,  patience,  inge¬ 
nuity,  and  great  outlay  necessary  to  the  elaboration  of  the 
finished  products. 

In  comparing  these  samples  with  those  forwarded  from  the 
Russian  imperial  establishment  of  Peterhof,  it  was  felt  that 
the  artistic  direction  of  the  latter  exhibited  a  juster  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  legitimate  capabilities  of  mosaic  “  en  pierres 
“  dures.”  Although,  perhaps,  a  little  overdone  with  gilded 
mountings,  the  splendid  “  Armoires,”  inlaid  with  the  choicest 
lapis  lazuli  and  with  raised  fruits  and  flowers,  did  great  credit 
to  M.  Jafimovitch,  the  director  of  the  manufactory,  In  close 
examination  of  the  precious  materials  in  which  these  mosaics 
were  executed,  one  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
beautiful  subdued  pink  tint  of  the  rhodonite,  a  colour  unat¬ 
tainable,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any  other  substance.  The 
selection  of  specimens  of  lapis  lazuli  fringed  with  white  vein- 
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ing  to  represent  the  petals  of  some  panzies,  constituted  a  Mr.  Digby 
“  luxe ”  beyond  a  “  luxe  ”  in  this  princely  s<  vanity.”  On  a  onDecora- 
larger  scale,  the  working  of  some  of  these  precious  materials  TI0^  &c- 
(jaspers  and  rhodonite)  at  the  Imperial  establishment  at 
Ekaterinbourg  received  the  warmest  admiration  from  the  At  Ekater- 
jury,  both  on  account  of  the  elegance  of  the  forms  and  the  mbourg- 
splendid  size  and  purity  of  the  samples  of  rare  and  most 
costly  minerals. 

If  one  cannot  but  trace  some  falling  off  in  the  good  taste 
which  should  preside  over  such  an  establishment  as  that  of 
the  Eoyal  Florentine  manufactory  of  mosaic  in  pietre  dure ,  it  From 
is  gratifying  to  have  occasion  to  observe  that  this  decadence  generally, 
has  in  nowise  extended  to  the  independent  producers  of  a 
somewhat  similar  class  of  goods  in  Florence.  Many  very 
good  samples  of  the  usual  imitations  of  flowers,  &c.,  inlaid  in 
black  marble  for  table  tops  and  cabinets,  are  contributed  by 
various  Florentine  manufacturers,  amongst  whom  the  jury 
specially  noted  the  houses  of  Barzanti,  Betti,  and  Binaldini. 

In  the  same  class  of  goods  the  table  top  exhibited  by  our 
solitary  producer  in  the  same  line,  Mr.  Samuel  Birley,  of^yBirieyof 
Ashford,  Derbyshire,  was  much  admired.  Observations  were,  °a  ' 
however,  made  upon  the  inequality  of  scale  in  which  the 
centre  group  of  flowers  and  the  surrounding  wreath  had  been 
worked  out. 

Before  passing  in  this  report  to  other  special  miscellaneous  Special 
branches  of  “  decorative  work,”  it  may  be  well  to  notice  an  in  many 
institution,  the  golden  fruits  of  which  are  sufficiently  manifest  decoration 
throughout  the  British  section,  and  which  are,  in  fact,  of  no 
mean  importance,  not  only  as  making  up  the  present  goodly 
show,  but  as  pregnant  with  promise  for  the  future  of  British 
industrial  art. 

There  is  probably  no  exhibitor  in  the  whole  building  partmentof 
whose  contributions  are  so  difficult  to  classify  as  are  those  science  and 
which  appear  collectively  under  the  name  of  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art,  South  Kensington.  The  various  items 
so  appearing  correspond  not  ill  with  the  all-embracing  title 
of  the  department,  and  one  is  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  determine 
whether  they  are  most  interesting  under  their  utilitarian  and 
scientific,  or  their  artistic  aspect.  When  they  were  first 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  juries  of  classes  14  and  15, 
supposed  to  take  cognisance,  respectively,  of  furniture  and 
decoration,  but  which  actually  worked  together,  as  I  have 
before  said,  as  one  jury,  an  inclination  was  felt  to  remit  each 
item  or  sets  of  items  to  other  classes,  to  which  they  appeared 
to  refer  specially — as  certain  specimens  of  terra-cotta  work, 
to  the  jury  for  ceramics  ;  certain  other  terra-cotta  work,  the 
bronze  door,  &c.  to  civil  engineering  and  building  con- 
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me^igby  trivances ;  and  the  mosaics  to  the  class  for  vitreous  manufac- 
o^r  decoea-  tures,  or,  possibly,  to  the  last  named  but  one.  On  reflection, 
tkot,  &e.  however,  there  appeared  to  be  running  through  them  all  so 
manifest  a  decorative  “  strain  ”  and  intention  that  it  was  felt 
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that  that  intention  demanded  distinct  recognition  on  our 
parts ;  and,  if  it  failed  to  receive  it  from  us,  we  did  not  see 
that  it  would  be  likely  to  receive  its  due  commendation 
under  its  general  aspect  from  the  jury  of  any  other  class.  It 
was,  accordingly,  determined  to  recommend  the  department 
for  a  gold  medal,  which  would  indubitably  have  been 
conferred,  had  it  not  been  determined  to  place  all  exhibits 
proceeding  from  manufactories  or  departments  supported  by 
national  funds  out  of  the  competition  altogether.  This 
exclusion  from  reward  in  nowise  nullifies  or  abates  merit, 
and  leaves  the  duty  still  upon  the  reporter  of  justifying  the 
favourable  opinion  entertained  and  expressed  by  the  jury 
In  the  case  of  what  (for  brevity)  we  may  designate  as  South 
Kensington,  the  first  debt  of  gratitude,  on  the  part  of  all 
lovers  of  art,  was  felt  to  the  institution  from  an  educational 
point  of  view.  Its  influence,  directly  and  indirectly,  as  a 
teacher  was  felt  to  pervade  the  decorative  aspect  of  the  whole 
of  the  British  section.  The  first  result  of  such  teaching,  the 
multiplication  of  draughtsmen,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  persons 
capable  of  understanding  the  various  graphic  processes  alone, 
has  gone  far  to  supply  what,  ten  years  ago  even,  was  a 
“  crying ”  deficiency  in  England.  The  operation  of  the 
central  and  often  itinerant  museums,  in  which  the  artist,  the 
workman,  and  the  general  public  may  freely  examine  and 
draw  from  the  choicest  examples  of  the  industry  of  the  past, 
has  proved  at  least  equally  beneficial.  The  organization  of 
the  system  of  reproduction  of  the  best  models  by  the  cheapest 
possible  plaster  casts,  photographs,  galvano-plastic  processes, 
chromo  and  photo  lithography  (of  which  a  charming  series  of 
specimens  was  exhibited  on  the  present  occasion)  has 
extended  the  benefits  of  the  museum  to  the  very  homes  and 
workshops  of  the  student.  This  system  has  been  much 
appreciated  on  the  Continent ;  and  in  the  Austrian  and  other 
departments  signs  may  be  recognised  of  the  inauguration  of 
similar  systems,  leading,  no  doubt,  to  an  international 
exchange  of  good  models,  calculated  to  advance  the  general 
interests  of  art  and  industry  in  the  highest  degree. 

Setting  aside,  for  the  present  the  question  of  the  extent 
to  which  it  may  be  good  policy  for  a  State  to  produce  works 
of  art  on  its  own  account  simply  to  serve  as  models  for 
imitation  by  private  enterprise,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to 
take  advantage  of  the  necessity  for  the  construction  of 
adequate  galleries  and  buildings  for  the  department  to  give 
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an  impetus  by  State  aid  to  the  national  arts  of  construction 
is  both  justifiable  and  laudable.  It  is  in  this  direction, 
apparently,  that  the  officers  of  the  department  have  been 
labouring  zealously  and  with  a  good  measure  of  success.  In 
speaking  of  terra-cotta,  faience,  enamel,  and  mosaics,  I  have 
already  taken  occasion  to  allude  to  the  success  of  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  exhibits,  and  I  think  there  remains  only  to  notice 
specially  the  fine  bronze  door  (destined  to  form  the  entrance- 
door  to  the  museum),  which  will  long  bear  its  testimony  to 
the  rare  talents  of  poor  Godfrey  Sykes.  Had  it  pleased 
God  to  endow  him  with  a  frame  as  robust  as  his  imagination 
was  fertile  and  his  hand  well  trained,  he  would,  I  cannot 
doubt,  have  originated  a  series  of  monuments  of  art-industry 
which  would  have  been  treasured  at  home  and  would  have 
done  us  infinite  credit  abroad.  The  doors  in  question  con¬ 
stitute  a  fine  and  original  work,  presenting  us  with  a  series 
of  figures  in  high  relief  of  the  worthies  of  art-industry, 
each  standing  in  a  somewhat  severe  architectural  framework. 
They  have  been  skilfully  carried  out  in  the  galvano-plastic 
or  electrotype  process  by  Franchi  of  London  (in  whose  name 
they  are  exhibited),  from  the  general  design  left  by  Godfrey 
Sykes,  and  executed  after  his  death  by  his  assistants,  John 
Gamble  and  Reuben  Townroe. 

We  (and  indeed  it  is  a  prevalent  bad  habit  in  most  coun¬ 
tries)  are  too  apt  to  speak  and  think  generically  of  things 
we  understand  imperfectly,  forgetting  that  endless  variety 
may  exist  in  each  genus,  and  <c  we  not  know  it/5  Thus, 
we  speak  of  any  monumental  crosses  as  Eleanor  crosses,” 
whereas  Eleanor  crosses  are  but  varieties  in  a  genus.  So 
many  will  speak  and  think  only  of  Mr.  Sykes’  production  as 
a  “  Ghiberti  door,”  while,  in  fact,  the  two  will  have  nothing 
whatever  in  common  except  the  facts  that  both  are  doors 
and  both  are  made  in  metal.  The  design  is  different  to - 
to-coelo ;  the  process  of  fabrication  is  different,  the  style  is 
different ;  and  one  might  as  justly  accuse  Ghiberti  of 
plagiarism  because  his  bronze  doors  followed  and  rivalled 
that  of  Andrea  Pisano,  as  accuse  Mr.  Sykes  of  want  of 
individuality  because  Ghiberti  and  many  others  had  preceded 
him  in  the  same  road.  The  truth  being,  that  Mr.  Sykes’ 
work  was  really  produced  in  emulation  of  the  beautiful,  but 
unfortunately  incomplete,  designs  for  a  <c  monumental  door  55 
made  some  20  years  ago  by  his  old  friend  and  master  in 
decorative  art,  Alfred  Stevens.  Anyhow,  the  door  in  ques¬ 
tion  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  England,  so  that  South 
Kensington  may  be  congratulated  upon  obtaining  novelty 
as  well  as  beauty  in  this  specimen. 
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I  pass  now  to  various  miscellaneous  sections  comprised  in 
Class  15,  reserving  for  a  finale  some  general  observations 
upon  ((  furniture,  ornaments,  and  decorations  for  tlie  services 

of  the  Church/’ 

In  general  upholstery,  including  “  bed  furniture,  stuffed 
<f  chairs,  canopies,  curtains,  tapestry,  and  other  hangings,” 
the  present  Exhibition  contains  in  no  department  any  great 
quantity  of  novelty.  Much  which  was  commended  by  the 
jury  of  1862  is  equally  commendable  now ;  but  it  would  be 
needless  repetition  to  dwell  long  upon  what  is  good,  but  gene¬ 
rally  perfectly  well  known — such,  in  France,  as  the  “  som- 
<c  miers  Tuckers  the  excellent  upholstery  of  Bruseaux  and 
Co.,  and  of  Mdme.  Yeuve  Brag,  the  hangings  of  Mathevon 
Bouvard,  of  Lyons,  the  chairs  of  Jeanselme,  the  marque- 
teries  of  Marcelin,  the  porcelain  inlay  of  Rivart,  the  port¬ 
able  iron  furniture  of  Tronchon,  the  stamped  leather  of 
Dulud,  and  ornamental  leadwork  of  Monduit  and  Bechet ; 
such,  in  England,  as  the  beds  and  bedding  of  Heal  and  Co., 
the  chairs  of  Ingledew,  the  brass  bedsteads  of  Winfield,  of 
Birmingham,  the  picture-frames  of  Rowley,  of  Manchester, 
the  slateworks  of  Magnus,  the  japanning  of  Bettridge,  the 
stained  pine  bed-room  fittings  of  Dyer  and  Watts,  and  the 
curtains  of  J.  and  J.  S.  Templeton,  of  Glasgow ;  such  in 
Switzerland,  as  the  parquets  of  Wirth  and  Muller  Bridell ; 
such,  in  Austria,  as  the  bent  wood  furniture  of  Thondt; 
such,  in  Belgium,  as  the  chimney-pieces  of  Leclercq  and 
Mellot,  and  the  parqueterie  of  Tasson  and  Dekyn :  in 
Prussia,  as  the  frames  of  Yoeltykow  and  Burges,  and  the 
parquets  of  Peters  and  Klemrn ;  or  in  Hesse,  as  the  par¬ 
quets  of  Nussmann  and  Bimbdt.  Of  all  such  houses  and 
products  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  all  exhibit  in  excellent 
form  the  current  goods,  the  perfect  qualities  of  which  have 
established  the  reputations  of  those  firms  for  what  they 
manufacture. 

Foremost  amongst  the  makers  of  objects  of  furniture  in 
precious  stones  and  materials,  other  than  those  already 
noticed,  should  certainly  be  placed  the  “  Socidtd  des  Marbres 
“  d’Onyx  d’Algerie/’  carried  on  under  the  general  and  com¬ 
mercial  direction  of  M.  Yiot,  and  under  the  artistic  guidance 
of  M.  Cornu.  For  perfect  execution,  the  happiest  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  decorative  uses  to  which  objects  in  such 
precious  materials  can  be  applied,  for  judicious  combination 
of  those  materials  with  metal  and  other  mountings,  and 
indeed,  for  general  successful  results,  this  beautiful  display 
was  at  once  considered  worthy  of  the  highest  ordinary  dis¬ 
tinction  the  jury  could  award  to  it.  As  even  more  perfect 
than  the  Algerian  onyx-works,  I  certainly  hold  the  exquisite 
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cabinet  specimens  of  jade,  rock-crystal,  &c.,  forming  the 
Guthrie  collection,  exhibited  through  Messrs.  Phillips 
Brothers,  of  Cockspur  Street,  London.  These  works,  how¬ 
ever,  not  being  exhibited  by  their  manufacturers,  could  be 
admired,  as  they  certainly  were,  but  could  not  be  brought 
under  any  conditions  which  could  justify  the  award  of  a 
prize  for  them,  at  any  rate  in  our  class.  The  beautiful 
mosaics  of  precious  stones,  inlaid  at  Agra,  &c.  and  forming 
chess-table  tops,  inkstands,  &c.,  were  also  admired  by  the 
jury  of  Class  15,  but  felt  to  be  scarcely  within  its  province. 
Amongst  other  exhibitors  of  good  work  in  precious,  or  at 
any  rate  exceedingly  intractable,  materials,  the  jury  specially 
noticed  the  porphyry  vases,  &c.  wrought  at  the  usine  of 
Mdme.  Arborelius,  at  Mora  Elfdalen,  in  Sweden,  and  the 
masterly  treatment  of  Scotch  granites  by  the  well-known 
firm  of  M‘Donald  and  Field.  In  softer  but  yet  precious 
materials,  such  as  marbles,  &c.,  quantities  of  well- wrought 
chimney-pieces  are  exhibited,  such  as  those  of  Geruzet,  for 
the  Pyrenean  marbles,  Becq,  for  other  French  marbles,  and 
Leclercq,  Willemotte,  Crocquet,  Courbain,  Melot,  and 
Louvencourt  for  those  of  Belgium. 

Respecting  “  moulded  objects,  and  ornaments  in  plaster, 
K  statuary,  pasteboard,  & c.”  there  is  not  much  to  be  said. 
All  the  various  processes  of  reproduction  by  the  use  of  elastic 
moulds  are  now  so  thoroughly  and  generally  understood 
that  every  nation  alike  seems  to  employ  them  with  almost 
equal  facility  and  dexterity.  From  an  educational  point  of 
view,  the  plaster  casts  of  portions  of  great  architectural  monu¬ 
ments  displayed  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  are 
most  important,  and  next,  probably  to  these,  from  the  same 
point  of  view,  are  the  small  specimens  contributed  from  the 
Government  School  of  Design  of  Vienna.  In  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  carton-pierre  and  piaster  work,  on  the  system 
patented  by  M.  Desachy,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Owen 
Jones,  France  certainly  “  carries  off  the  golden  apples,”  both 
for  excellence  and  commercial  development  of  the  manu¬ 
facture. 

The  well-known  houses  of  Crapoix  and  Hubert  maintain 
their  well-won  leads,  and  are  closely  followed  by  Messrs. 
Jackson  and  Sons,  of  London.  The  English  and  French 
in  this  particular  do  not  quite  compete  on  equal  grounds,  for, 
while  the  French  products  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
chased-up  by  most  skilful  carvers,  the  English  works  are 
exhibited  almost  exactly  as  they  have  left  the  moulds.  In 
this  respect  the  French  have  taken,  as  I  consider,  no  undue 
liberty,  since  it  was,  of  course,  open  to  Mr.  Jackson  to  have 
worked  up  his  goods  to  the  same  high  degree  of  surface, 
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finish,  and  undercutting.  He  preferred,  however,  to  exhibit 
the  products  of  his  manufacture  as  they  currently  issue  from 
his  factory.  • 

Amongst  the  Ctf  frames ”  there  is  a  general  average  of 
excellence  in  the  production  of  gilt  frames  amongst  the 
leading  nations  of  Europe.  The  French,  English,  and 
Austrian  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  best,  and  the  Bavarian, 
Belgian,  and  Prussian  the  cheapest.  In  carved  frames,  with 
perhaps,  the  solitary  exception  of  one  forwarded  by  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  London — which  obtained  special  appro¬ 
bation  in  their  last  competition  for  prizes  for  skilled  work¬ 
manship — Italy  had  it,  I  consider,  all  her  own  way.’’  The 
frame  carved  in  walnut-wood  from  designs  by  Giusti,  of 
Sienna,  and  some  smaller  specimens  by  Frullini  and  others 
were  admirable,  and  in  all  respects  constituted  commendable 
works  of  art.  Rowley,  of  Manchester,  was  specially  noticed 
as  a  maker  of  thoroughly  good  ordinary  picture  frames,  at 
moderate  prices.  The  frames  of  several  of  the  Prussian 
houses  were  considered  to  be  extraordinary,  for  the  prices 
at  which  they  were  quoted. 

Of  painted  decoration,  the  Palace  of  the  Exposition  con¬ 
tains  but  little  shown  as  specimens  by  individual  exhibitors, 
but  the  brush  has  been  freely  applied  ornamentally  to  garnish 
the  stands  and  inclosures  which  separate  the  products  of  the 
various  nationalities — upon  the  whole,  I  think,  most  success¬ 
fully  in  Italy.  Turkey,  in  this  respect,  narrowly  escapes 
being  very  good  ;  and  Germany  has  sought  safety  in  a  series 
of  her  usual  half  tints  and  neutrals,  which  scarcely  sufficiently 
“  furnish  up  ”  to  the  goods  to  which  the  walls,  &c.  serve 
as  backgrounds.  In  Russia,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
paint-pot  has  been  allowed  to  spoil  a  quantity  of  admirable 
woodwork,  which,  simply  stained  or  varnished,  would  have 
told  its  own  tale,  ancl  looked  exceedingly  well.  Because 
the  French  have  not  exhibited  “decorative  painting”  in 
force,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  they  are  wanting  either 
in  heads  to  design  or  hands  to  execute  every  class  of  such 
work.  Paris  itself — not  in  its  great  monuments  only,  but 
in  every  street,  and  almost  in  every  cafd — is  overflowing 
with  protests  against  the  injustice  of  any  such  supposition. 
Outside  the  walls  of  the  Exhibition  she  is  stronger  in  her 
display  of  this  class  of  work  than  within  it.  In  the  pavilion 
of  the  Empress,  in  the  kiosk  for  the  Pacha  of  Egypt, 
in  the  Sultan’s  cabinet,  and  in  many  other  works  for  all 
sorts  of  nationalities  she  has  “  lent  a  good  hand,”  espe¬ 
cially  through  the  talents  of  MM.  Dieterle,  pere  et  fils, 
Prignot,  and  Parvillet,  artists  and  designers  of  the  most 
distinguished  merit.  In  reporting  upon  the  class  of  paper- 
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hangings,  I  may,  however,  have  occasion  to  dwell  in 
greater  detail  upon  this  branch  of  my  subject  ;  mean¬ 
while,  should  any  sceptic  doubt  the  French  superiority  in 
this  department  of  art,  let  him  only  spend  an  hour  or  twTo 
attentively  in  the  gallery  of  industrial  designs  and  he  will, 
I  think,  leave  it  a  convert. 

On  that  important  section  of  class  15,  furniture,  orna¬ 
ments,  and  decorations  for  the  services  of  the  church,  a 
whole  volume  might,  of  course,  be  readily  written.  As  our 
limits  are  not  of  any  such  capacity,  the  remarks  now  to  be 
made  must  be  condensed  within  far  too  narrow  a  compass 
for  the  interest  and  gravity  of  the  subject.  To  the  visitor 
to  the  Exhibition  it  presents  itself  under  two  leading  and 
distinct  phases — viz.,  what  is  the  present  position  of  the 
various  European  nations  in  relation  to  church  furniture 
and  decoration,  and  what  evidence  does  the  Exhibition  con¬ 
tain  and  afford  of  progress,  or  the  reverse.  Some  time  ago 
a  broad  distinction  might  have  been  made  between  the 
furniture,  ornaments,  and  decorations  intended  for  the 
services  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  for  those  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  respectively  ;  but  at  the  present  moment  such  dis¬ 
tinctions  have  been  all  but  obliterated.  It  is  indeed 
singular  that  some  amongst  the  most  costly  decorations  for 
ecclesiastical  structures — such,  for  instance,  as  the  magni¬ 
ficent  Russian  mosaics,  those  in  pietre  dure  by  de  Triqueti, 
and  the  bulk  of  those  exhibited  by  Dr.  Salviati — should  be 
intended  for  buildings  in  which  Protestant  rites  are  per¬ 
formed.  In  all  countries  alike  the  revival  has  been  rather 
archaeological  than  ritualistic  in  its  origin,  whatever  it  may 
be  now;  a  spirit  of  conservatism  for  ancient  monuments 
arose  early  in  the  present  century,  and  embraced,  of  course, 
by  way  of  reaction,  most  energetically  those  ecclesiastical 
structures  which  had  most  suffered,  through  revolution  in 
France  and  Italy  and  general  indifference  in  other  countries, 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  The  study  of  the  monuments 
of  ancient  and  national  architecture  speedily  induced  a 
corresponding  study  and  fondness  for  the  preservation  of 
relics  of  ancient  industries,  and  gradually  the  study  led  on 
to  a  desire  for  the  reproduction  of  such  relics,  and  ultimately 
for  the  reintroduction  into  general  industry  of  the  processes, 
and  even  of  the  forms  specially  affected  at  different  historic 
periods.  Thus,  in  every  country,  general  industry  has  been 
enriched  by  the  revival  of  many,  until  lately,  dormant,  if 
not  extinct,  arts  and  processes,  and  the  equipments  of  the 
Church  have  correspondingly  benefited.  Still  parallel  with 
this  revival,  which  naturally  assumed  a  mediaeval  shape, 
there  has  existed,  if  not  flourished,  a  style  of  church  furnish- 
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ing  which  has  descended  to  our  days  from  the  exuberant 
wealth  and  flourishing  condition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  under  the  stimulating  system  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
style  to  which  I  allude  was  “  rococo  ”  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  was  the  perfect  embodiment  of  the  maximum  of  draw¬ 
ing  with  the  minimum  of  thinking  ;  rich  and  florid,  it  rejoiced 
in  broken  and  twisted  scroll  and  shell  work,  ribbons,  clouds, 
saints,  aureoles,  cherubs,  skeletons,  emblems,  rays  of  light, 
and  even  flashes  of  lightning.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  scarcely  any  church  plate,  furniture,  or 
decoration  of  any  sort  of  pretension  was  executed  in  any 
other  style.  In  France  the  labours  of  enthusiastic  archaeo¬ 
logists,  such  as  Albert  Lenoir,  E.  H.  Langlois,  the  Comte 
de  Pourtales,  Willemin,  Sauvageot,  Du  Sommerard  pere, 
De  la  Queriere,  Laborde,  de  Bruges,  and  J ubinal,  stirred  up 
the  country  to  something  better,  and  attempts  were  at  first 
almost  furtively  made  to  smuggle  into  the  sacristies  of  the 
principal  cathedrals  something  more  in  consonance  with  the 
rare  treasures  of  the  medieval  period,  which  were  still  pre¬ 
served  in  a  fragmentary  state  at  the  backs  of  cupboards  and 
in  neglected  drawers,  than  the  motley  incongruities  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made.  To  these  pioneers  succeeded  other 
supporters  of  <c  Romanticism,”  as  it  was  stigmatised  in  the 
early  days  of  Louis  Philippe,  when  Victor  Hugo,  Dumas, 
Balzac,  Soulie,  the  Bibliophile  Jacob,  and  Sue,  emancipated 
literature  and  the  belles  lettres  from  the  fetters  of  academical 
tradition.  France  must  ever  lie  under  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  those  who  have  helped  to  confer  grace  and 
comeliness,  reason  and  propriety,  upon  the  revival  of  such 
national  arts  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  might  be  made  available 
for  giving  a  fitting  character  of  dignity  and  solemnity  to  the 
equipments  of  the  restored  monuments  of  her  ancient  faith. 
Among  such  may  be  classed  conspicuously  during  the  last 
30  years,  De  Caumont,  the  Abbe  Texier,  the  Peres  Martin 
and  Cahier,  the  Vicomte  de  Gussy,  de  Merimee,  Rio,  Questel, 
Lassus,  Didron,  Gerente,  Lasteyrie,  Du  Sommerard  fils, 
Maurice  Ardent,  Courmont,  Labarte,  Ferdinand  Seree,  and, 
“last,  not  least, ”  Violletle  Due.  On  all  sides  in  the  present 
Exhibition  indications  are  given  of  technical  dexterity  in 
these  revivals,  but  yet  it  is  impossible  to  feel  that  they  are 
other  than  exotics.  There  is  an  obvious  want  of  spontaneity 
in  the  attempt  of  the  art- workman  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine  to  carve  or  paint,  or  wield  the  hammer  and  the 
plyers,  as  the  men  of  old  did,  under  the  active  supervision 
of  a  Church  which  once  swayed  the  wills  and  views,  the 
hopes  and  fears,  of  labouring  men,  and  held  them  bound 
under  as  potent  spells  as  do  now  the  tyrannies  of  trade 
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associations,  and  the  mysteries  of  secret  societies  maintained 
in  spite  of  law  and  reason  for  keeping  alive  the  smouldering 
embers  of  red  republicanism — with  a  curious  undercurrent 
of  Fourierism.  How  can  a  Church  which  has  so  far  lost 
its  hold  upon  the  lives  and  consciences  of  those  who  can 
alone  furnish  forth  its  pomps  and  ceremonies  expect  a  mani¬ 
festation  now  of  that  real  devotional  spirit  which  characterised 
the  old  triumphs  of  ecclesiastical  art  and  devotion  ? 

Both  on  the  occasion  of  this  and  of  the  last  preceding 
great  Exhibition,  I  could  not  but  become  cognisant  of  the 
fact  that  the  prevalent  English  idea  of  mediaeval  art  is  not 
acceptable  to,  or  partly  perhaps  accepted  by,  the  most 
accomplished  critics  of  other  countries.  With  much  of  what 
we  produce  in  church  furniture  and  decoration,  and  regard 
as  fulfilling  the  true  mediaeval  theory  of  art,  they  find  fault 
because  the  work  done  fails  to  precisely  recall  the  details  of 
the  remains  of  church  furniture  and  decoration  which  they 
have  most  minutely  studied.  Thus  in  Germany  the  popular 
idea  of  mediaeval  architecture  is  concentrated  (except, 
perhaps,  in  the  theories  of  Herr  Reich ensperger  and  his 
school,  which  is  a  very  small  one)  in  the  angularities  and 
crinkled  conceits  of  Erwin  von  Steinbach,  Martin  Roriczer, 
and  Adam  Kraaft.  In  that  style  great  quantities  of  church 
furniture  and  decoration  still  exist  in  Germany,  and  models 
suitable  for  exact  reproduction  abound.  In  England  the 
case  is  very  different.  The  iconoclasts  of  our  Reformation 
did  their  work  much  more  effectually,  and  left  behind  them 
but  scanty  evidence  of  the  characteristics  of  the  furniture 
and  decorations  which  once  adorned  the  structures  they 
defaced,  but  could  scarcely  destroy.  Hence  it  was  compara¬ 
tively  easy  for  the  English  to  reconstruct  mediteval  archi¬ 
tecture  proper  (and  in  that  we  have  been  fairly  successful), 
and  difficult  to  provide  consistent  instrumenta  ecclesiastic  a. 
The  difficulty  has  been  greatly  increased  by  our  predilection 
for  early  pointed  Gothic  architecture,  remains  of  the  deco¬ 
rative  adjuncts  of  which  are  even  scarcer  than  those  of  the 
later  styles,  and  of  which  fewer  representations  exist  in 
illuminated  manuscripts.  Such  adjuncts  the  English  have, 
therefore,  been  compelled  to  a  great  extent  to  invent ;  and 
foreigners,  not  being  well  acquainted  with  the  types  upon 
which  we  have  sought  to  reconstruct,  fail  to  recognize  the 
correctness  and  propriety  of  the  reconstruction.  In  other 
j  words,  they  appear  to  admit  frankly  the  beauties  of  mediaeval 
design  as  a  thing  of  the  past.  Conceding  this  in  the  present, 
they  would  preserve  every  vestige  of  it  in  a  wholesome  spirit 
of  conservatism,  and  go  even  so  far  in  restoration  as  to 
destroy  with  great  cost  and  pains  what  they  aim  at  pre- 
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serving;  but  as  for  the  future  of  mediaeval  design,  except  as 
a  blind  reproduction,  they  fail  to  recognize  or  adopt  it.  For 
them  it  does  not  appear  to  possess  such  elements  as  justify  its 
re-creation  as  a  living  style,  intolerant  of,  and  predominating 
over  all  others ;  such,  in  fact,  as  it  would  become  if  our 
English  <(  development  ”  theorists  were  permitted  full  scope. 
I  am  fully  aware  that  one  illustrious  name  in  France — that 
of  Yiollet  le  Due — passes  current  as  an  cegis  for  dogmatism 
on  this  subject ;  but  those  who  would  so  use  it  can  have  but 
a  poor  notion  of  the  breadth  of  that  great  writer’s  view,  and 
the  ample  spirit  of  tolerance  which  distinguishes  his  practice. 
As  he  says,  in  an  eloquent  passage  of  the  “  resume  his- 
cc  torique  ”  of  his  “  Dictionnaire  Raisonne  du  Mobilier 
“  FranQais,”  ee  Nous  sommes  dans  le  temps  des  innovations 
“  en  toutes  choses  :  mais  nous  inventorions  le  passe,  parce  que 
((  nous  sentons  quHil  nous  echappe .”  And  again,  “  Pour  con- 
“  clure,  nous  ne  pretendons  pas  que  la  connaissance  exacte 
“  des  choses  et  des  habitudes  du  moyen  age  donne  du  talent 
“  aux  artistes  de  notre  temps  qui  n’ont  pu  en  acqu^rir ;  mais 
“  nous  sommes  convaincu  qu’elle  doit  aider  l’homme  habile  et 
“  familier  avec  les  ressources  de  son  art.’"  .  .  .  i(  Nous  ne 
“  pretendons  pas  qu’il  faille,  au  milieu  du  dix-neuvi&me  siecle 
“  s’entourer  de  meubles  copies  sur  ceux  qui  nous  sont  laisses 
(e  par  le  moyen  age.  Et  s’il  parait  ridicule  aujourd’hui  de 
{e  voir  une  femme  en  robe  bouffante  assise  sur  un  fauteuil 
“  imit^  d’un  si^ge  grec,  il  ne  Test  guere  moins  de  placer  dans 
ee  un  salon  une  chaise  de  quelque  Seigneur  du  quinzieme 
ec  siecle.  Ce  que  nous  voudrions,  e’est  une  harmonie  parfaite 
<c  entre  1"  architecture,  le  mobilier,  les  vetements  et  les  usages. 
<c  .  .  Le  signe  le  plus  certain  d’une  civilisation  avanede 

“  c"est  fharmonie  entre  les  moeurs,  les  divers  expressions  de 

l’art  et  les  produits  de  l’industrie."" 

The  licence  M.  le  Due  would  thus  freely  accord  to  the 
equipments  of  our  residences  he  would  wisely  and  justly  limit 
and  draw  tighter  around  the  furniture  and  decorations  of  the 
church  of  the  19th  century.  Thus  he  would  regard  as  abuses 
of  the  highest  importance,  when  affecting  ecclesiastical  pro¬ 
prieties,  slips  of  good  judgment,  and  taste,  which  would  be 
trivial  only  when  committed  by  an  individual.  Ever  since 
(he  says)  “  a  reaction  has  taken  possession  of  us  with  respect 
“  the  arts  of  the  Middle  Ages,  we  have  begun  to  fill  our 
tf  churches  with  furniture,  e  soi-disant  gothique,’  ridiculous  in 
fe  form,  unsatisfactory  both  in  material  and  execution,  and 
“  possessing  no  other  merit  than  rapid  perishability."’  Would 
I  could  add  that  much  which  I  have  seen  here  and  there 
scattered  about  in  England  only  possessed  this  last-mentioned 
quality  in  the  highest  degree.  Anyhow,  certain  it  is  that 
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neither  in  1862  nor  in  1867  could  any  amount  of  arguing  or 
persuasion  induce  the  foreign  jurors,  generally,  to  look  with 
satisfaction  upon  the  forms  of  mediaavality  into  which  we  had 
cast  the  bulk  of  our  furniture  and  equipments  for  the  service 
of  the  church.  They  would  persistently  maintain,  firstly, 
that  they  were  not  beautiful ;  secondly,  that  they  were  not 
like  any  remains  of  mediaeval  ages  they  had  ever  seen ;  and 
thirdly,  that  in  point  of  workmanship  they  were  below  the 
level  of  the  best  objects  in  other  styles.  In  too  many  cases  it 
was  impossible  to  deny,  conscientiously,  that  the  strictures  were 
just.  The  unfavourable  impression  made  by  the  Ecclesio- 
logical  Society’s  collection  of  ((  exhibits,”  to  which  obviously 
none  hut  the  “  very  pure  ”  had  been  admitted,  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  passage  from  the  report  of  the 
Belgian  Commissioner  to  his  Government  in  1863  : — u  L’ex- 
66  position  d’ameublements  et  d’objets  divers  en  style  du 
“  moyen  age,  organisee  par  les  soins  de  la  Socidte  Archaeo- 
ee  logique  fournit  encore  d’autres  exemples  tout  aussi  frap- 
ee  pants  (de  mauvais  gout) ;  mais  ici  c’est  peut-etre  a  Tesprit 
“  de  systeme  qu’on  doit  les  singularites  qu’on  observe,  II 
“  existe  une  dcole  qui  semble  entourer  de  son  amour  non 
cc  seulement  tout  ce  qui  nous  a  dte  transmis  par  le  moyen 
cc  age  mais  surtout  ce  qu’il  a  produit  de  plus  naif  et  de  plus 
“  barbare.”  While  frankly  acknowledging  that  a  spirit  of 
pedantry  is  more  often  exhibited  in  such  goods  than  a  spirit 
of  beauty,  an  Englishman  must  wilfully  shut  his  eyes  who 
would  refuse  to  recognize  how  large  an  influence  for  good  has 
been  exercised  over  even  the  nooks  and  corners  of  our  native 
land — its  village  churches  no  less  than  its  cathedrals — by 
those  who  have,  by  language  sometimes  a  little  over-harsh  and 
contemptuous,  roused  us  up  from  our  lethargy,  and  shaken 
the  old  spirit  of  churchwardenism  out  of  our  drowsy  consti¬ 
tutions.  While  Pugin  specially  addressed  himself  to  revival 
for  the  sake  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Cambridge 
Camden  (ultimately  the  Ecclesiological)  Society  applied 
itself  to  the  same  task  for  the  Anglican.  With  equal  vigour, 
and,  one  might  possibly  add,  with  equal  intemperance,  both 
preached  the  soundest  doctrine,  in  the  most  strident  voice. 
Perhaps  for  great  diseases  harsh  remedies  were  necessary  : 
but  now  that  the  medicine  has  operated  and  the  patient  is 
better,  he  should  forget  the  shaking  up  he  received  when  he 
was  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  taking  his  draught. 
Because  he  may  be  better,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  may  be 
yet  quite  well ;  and  there  is  still,  I  think,  a  wide  field  of 
action  left  for  bodies  such  as  the  Council  of  the  Architectural 
Museum,  who  might,  if  they  would,  greatly  assist  the  good 
cause  by  directing  the  active  energies  of  the  art-workmen 
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into  the  groove  of  beauty,  and  by  keeping  them  away  from 
the  much  easier  courses  of  quaintness  and  eccentricity. 
Knowing,  as  all  architects  must  know,  how  much  behindhand 
we  were,  only  some  25  years  ago,  in  everything  connected 
with  the  production  of  decent  furniture,  ornaments,  and 
decoration  for  the  services  of  the  Church,  due  allowance 
should  be  made  for  any  shortcomings  which  may  still  manifest 
themselves ;  remembering,  at  the  same  time,  how  much  safer 
it  is  to  recognize  them,  in  order  that  they  may  be  amended, 
than  to  shut  our  eyes  to  them  and  believe  that  we  are  “  all 
Cf  right,”  and  our  contemporaries  on  the  Continent  all  wrong. 
There  will  be  found  to  remain,  after  making  all  reasonable  and 
requisite  allowance  for  drawbacks,  abundant  evidence  of  skill 
and  capability  on  the  part  of  designers  and  draughtsmen, 
makers  and  employers,  buyers  and  sellers  of  ecclesiastical 
equipments  of  all  kinds ;  and  as  compared  with  similar  classes 
in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  we  have  little  reason  to  fear 
invidious  comparison.  It  would  be,  I  think,  unjust  to  a  very 
active  and  very  useful  body  to  put  upon  record  any  impressions 
of  the  rapid  advance  made  in  England  towards  the  revival  of 
decent  and  artistic  decoration  for  the  offices  of  the  Church 
without  adverting  to  the  service  rendered  to  the  good  cause 
by  the  persistent  labours  of  the  Arundel  Society.  Instituted 
in  the  year  1830,  in  a  noble  spirit  of  conservatism,  the 
governing  body  of  this  society  has  converted  its  efforts  to  do 
honour  to  the  past  into  a  powerful  form  of  leverage  upon  the 
present.  By  sedulously  putting  before  the  artistic  world 
careful  transcripts  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  applications 
of  art  to  the  services  of  the  Church  in  mediaeval  days,  and  in 
those  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  they  have  supplied  models 
which  have  proved  of  singular  efficacy  in  preparing  the  way 
for  practical  revivals  of  similar  good  works,  through  the 
various  media  of  wall  and  ceiling  painting,  stained  glass, 
mosaic,  engraving,  illuminating,  carving,  &c.  in  this  country 
of  late  years.  It  is  true  that,  for  a  time,  their  labours  were 
misapprehended,  and  that  they  were  supposed  to  travel  in  too 
restricted  an  orbit ;  but  as  time  rolled  on,  and  men’s  minds 
turned  seriously  to  the  practical;  question  of  how  to  do  now 
what  great  masters  of  old  had  done  well  in  their  days,  a  more 
just  appreciation  of  the  value  of  such  models  arose ;  and  of 
late  years  the  field  of  the  society’s  operations  has  been  greatly 
enlarged,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  form  in  which  they  now 
present  themselves  in  a  friendly  alliance  with  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art.  In  speaking  of  this  society  and  its 
labours,  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  last  Parisian  Exposition 
I  gave  expression  to  anticipations  (in  the  following  terms) 
which  it  is  delightful  to  find  have  been  fully  and  satisfactorily 
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realized,  and  the  fruits  of  which  are  now  to  be  seen  in  many 
departments  of  the  British  section.  I  then  remarked,  in 
addressing  a  public  meeting  at  the  Crystal  Palace  : — "  I  can¬ 
not  conclude  without  expressing  my  earnest  hope  that  you 
will  not  carry  away  the  impression  that  studies  of  an  archaeo¬ 
logical  nature  and  the  carrying  out  of  objects  such  as  this 
society  has  attempted  are  without  their  practical  importance 
in  this  generation.  Any  glass-painter,  or  wall-painter,  or  any 
artist  occupied  with  sculpture  in  any  material,  must  gain  a 
great  deal  from  a  study  of  the  frescoes  and  ivories  reproduced 
by  the  society.  They  will,  in  the  first  place,  see  how  im¬ 
portant  it  is  to  endeavour  to  stamp  their  works  with  a 
legitimate  connection  with  each  other,  and  to  give  them  that 
dramatic  interest  which  is  indispensable  to  command  the 
emotions  of  the  beholder.  A  single  picture,  separated  and 
isolated,  cannot,  of  course,  represent  a  course  of  action  or  take 
cognizance  of  circumstances  which  may  have  preceded  or 
followed  the  moment  selected  for  representation;  but,  in  a 
series,  that  connection  of  incident  can  be  indicated  which 
converts  art  from  a  lyric  into  an  epic,  and  gives  it  an  all- 
powerful  and  moving  influence  over  the  popular  mind. 

“  Again,  any  artist  who  will  study  these  works  will  find 
that  whenever  the  simple  expression  of  any  natural  emotion 
or  any  tender  sensation  has  been  honestly  carried  out, 
everybody  must  be  struck  with  the  power  of  it,  and  will  be 
ready  to  overlook  almost  any  amount  of  technical  imperfec¬ 
tion.  Further,  they  give  us  an  interesting  illustration  of  a 
very  difficult  practical  question  which  is  every  day  presenting 
itself — namely,  how  far  it  may  be  possible  to  unite  with  truth 
and  sentiment  a  just  sufficient  amount  of  archaism  in  form 
to  connect  itself  without  jarring  upon  our  senses  with  the 
mediaeval  style  which,  in  modern  works  of  that  character, 
we  are  bound  to  preserve  and  carry  out?  They  show  us 
that  a  mode  of  mural  decoration  may  be  used  which  shall 
express  all  needful  qualities  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  shall 
yet  assimilate  by  its  peculiar  angularities  to  an  early  style  of 
architecture  without  shocking  the  feelings  by  any  gross  want 
of  drawing  or  absence  of  human  emotion  and  character.  A 
very  little  addition,  by  way  of  correction,  to  the  design  of 
these  frescoes  is  quite  as  much  as  the  eye  can  desire,  which 
wants  rather  to  see  the  subject  of  the  picture  and  the  thought 
of  the  painter  than  to  ascertain  whether  the  work  is  well 
executed  mechanically  and  with  what  amount  of  dexterity. 
It  is  not  by  attempting  on  all  occasions  to  put  Baffaelle 
where  Baffaelle  ought  not  to  be  that  we  can  obtain  those 
effects  which  neither  Baffaelle  nor  Giotto  ever  aimed  at 
without  realising.” 
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After  France  and  England,  there  is  no  country  of  Europe 
in  which  a  greater  effort  has  been  made  to  emancipate  the 
Church  from  the  old  Jesuit  rococo  style,  which  even  yet 
prevails  too  much,  and  to  substitute  for  it  something  in  better 
keeping  with  the  noble  old  mediaeval  monuments  of  the  land 
than  Belgium ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  notice  how  largely  this 
improvement  has  been  assisted  by  the  knowledge  and  labours 
of  three  Englishmen.  The  names  of  Messrs.  King,  Philp, 
and  Weale  will  at  once  occur  to  the  recollection  of  all  who 
have  watched  the  Belgian  movement  with  interest.  The  first 
named  has  dedicated  himself  to  the  illustration  of,  and  the 
furnishing  of  models  for  the  reproduction  of  mediaeval  ecclesi¬ 
astical  buildings  and  furniture,  from  the  largest  structure  to 
the  smallest  specimen  of  goldsmiths’  work.  The  second  has 
conducted  practically  a  manufactory  in  which  the  old  Belgian 
<tf  dinanderie  ”  or  latten  work  has  been  admirably  and  eco¬ 
nomically  reproduced  ;  and  the  third  is  acknowledged  to  be 
the  most  ardent,  if  not  the  most  learned,  writer  on  Belgian 
archaeology.  He  was  the  ruling  and  moving  spirit  in  the 
formation  and  illustration  of  the  beautiful  exhibition  of 
church  furniture,  ike.  ancient  and  modern,  which  took  place 
at  Mechlin  in  1864,  and  which  for  the  first  time  revealed 
to  public  admiration  the  treasures  long  hidden  in  the  out- 
of-the-way  churches  of  Belgium,  and  especially  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  that  Cellini  of  the  early  thirteenth  century,  Hugo 
d’Oignies. 

In  Spain  the  spirit  of  conservatism  of  ancient  monuments 
of  all  kinds  has  been  rapidly  increasing  of  late  years ;  but, 
unfortunately,  wars,  pronunciamentos,  and  individual  pecula¬ 
tion  have  left  comparatively  few  models  to  serve  as  the  basis 
for  any  great  change  in  church  furniture  and  decoration.  In 
Russia  a  more  active  spirit  is  alive,  and  the  Government,  in 
nourishing  the  national  spirit,  nourishes  with  it  much  external 
grandeur  and  dignity  in  everything  associated  with  the 
peculiar  national  church.  In  Italy  the  exigencies  of  the 
State  limit  expenditure  upon  ecclesiastical  decoration.  What 
is  done,  however,  is  generally  upon  a  magnificent  scale,  and 
in  a  noble  if  somewhat  impure  and  overloaded  style. 

Having  thus  generalised  upon  the  relative  positions  of  the 
various  European  nations  in  relation  to  church  furniture, 
ornaments,  and  decoration,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  briefly 
what  the  Exhibition  contains  most  noteworthy  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  Attention  has  been  already  paid  to  the  mosaics, 
which  are  the  principal  novelty  on  the  present  occasion. 
Commencing  with  France,  the  ecclesiological  student  may  be 
directed  to  a  structure  in  the  park,  which  it  is  scarcely  less 
than  an  insult  to  the  present  state  of  architectural  knowledge 
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in  that  country  to  call  a  church  or  chapel.  It  is  filled 
throughout  with  altars,  fonts,  pulpits,  retables,  grilles,  images, 
lamps,  “coronae  lucis,”  plate,  vestments,  hangings,  sacristy 
fittings,  &c. ;  and  not  only  are  these  objects  less  favourably 
displayed  than  they  were  in  1855,  but  they  are  for  the  most 
part  of  inferior  quality.  The  best  object  is,  I  think,  the 
massive  corona  lucis  by  Poussielgue  Rusand,  which  hangs  in 
the  middle  of  the  chapel.  Bonet  pere  has  a  tolerable  stone 
altar,  as  has  also  Olivier.  Grados  shows  skill  as  a  zinc- 
worker,  and  the  difficulties  of  bossing  and  shaping  are  well 
got  over.  Several  of  the  great  ironfounders,  as  Ducel  and 
Durenne,  exhibit  grilles,  &c. ;  but  rarely  in  satisfactory 
designs  for  the  material,  cast  iron,  which  never  looks  well 
when  it  assimilates  too  closely  in  style  of  design  to  wrought 
iron.  Upon  the  whole,  the  French  cannot  be  congratulated 
upon  their  exhibition  in  this  section. 

I  have  already  indicated  the  aspect  under  which  our 
mediaeval  work  generally  appeared  to  the  majority  of  my 
jury.  The  only  (<  exhibits  ”  which  met  with  much  commen¬ 
dation  were  some  of  the  excellent  wrought-iron  work  by 
Messrs.  Hart  and  Sons,  of  London,  and  by  Messrs.  Barnard 
and  Bishop,  of  Norwich.  Mr.  Skidmore’s  clever  work  failed 
to  please,  as  did,  in  different  ways,  much  church  furniture 
and  decoration,  which  meets  with  ready  sale  and  much 
encouragement  in  England,  such  as  forms  the  current  pro¬ 
duction  of  houses  in  that  special  line — those,  for  instance,  of 
Messrs.  Cox  and  Co.,  Jones  and  Willis,  Frank  Smith,  Heaton, 
Butler,  and  Bayne,  O’Connor,  &c.  The  cartoon  for  the 
mosaic  of  the  Last  Supper,  destined  for  the  reredos  of  the 
Westminster  Abbey  altar,  prepared  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and 
Bell  for  execution  by  Salviati,  was  warmly  and  justly  com¬ 
mended.  A  small  piece  of  furniture,  executed  from  designs 
by  Mr.  Charles  Foster  Hayward,  was  admired;  but  with 
that  exception,  and  with  that  of  others  already  mentioned,  I 
am  bound  to  confess  that  but  little  of  our  ecclesiastical  and 
mediaeval  work  met  with  any  other  than  very  “  faint  praise.” 

In  the  Belgian  department,  the  great  pulpit,  by  Goyers,  of 
Louvain,  was  held  to  be  good  for  its  money,  as,  in  the  Dutch, 
was  that  of  Cuypers,  of  Amsterdam  ;  in  both,  however,  it 
was  felt  that  errors  had  been  committed  in  too  much  imitating 
in  wood  architectural  forms,  parts,  and  proportions  special  to 
stone.  In  this  particular  a  very  favourable  contrast  was 
held  to  be  shown  in  a  very  pretty  e<  priedieu  ”  in  the  Austrian 
department,  executed  by  Leimer,  of  Vienna,  and  in  one  or 
two  of  the  cases  and  portable  shrines  shown  in  the  Bavarian 
section. 
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Tlie  best  church  works  in  the  whole  Exhibition  were  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  some  of  the  admirable  reproductions  of  mediaeval 
lead  ornamentation  by  Monduit  and  Bechet,  of  Paris,  and 
the  general  precious  metal  work  of  Thierry,  Rusand,  Skid¬ 
more,  and  Bachelier.  As  all  of  this  will,  no  doubt,  be  more 
properly  estimated  by  reporters  on  other  classes,  it  may 
suffice  here  to  simply  indicate  its  general  excellence. 

To  sum  up  the  general  impressions  I  have  derived  from  a 
close  inspection  of  the  whole  Exhibition,  as  to  the  relative 
progress  in  the  arts  of  decoration  made  by  each  nation  since 
the  last  universal  Exhibition,  I  may  state  advisedly  th  it  I 
look  upon  the  advance  made  by  England  as  the  most  ,‘apid 
and  meritorious  of  all.  France,  on  her  own  ground,  is  master 
of  the  position,  so  far  as  the  universality  of  “  esprit  ”  in  every 
branch  of  production  is  concerned.  Her  artists  are  most 
dexterous  and  prolific,  but  stand  frequently  in  need  of  cor¬ 
rection  when  their  exuberant  fancies  lead  them  into  trivialities. 
On  all  sides  in  her  beautiful  Exhibition,  there  is  evidence  of 
the  danger  which  besets  the  too  ready  hand,  which  runs  away 
as  it  were,  witli  its  possessor.  Because  an  artist  can  <c  touch 
“  off  ”  a  wreath  of  flowers  with  enviable  facility,  there  is  no 
reason  that  we  should  be  “  smothered  with  roses  ”  on  all 
occasions.  All  that  France  needs  now  is  greater  chastity  of 
taste  and  more  elegant  simplicity  ;  in  richness  she  is  without 
a  rival. 

England  manifests  signal  improvement  rather  in  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  violently  bad  than  in  the  achievement  of 
perfect  success  in  what  is  absolutely  good.  What  our  industry 
still  shows  the  want  of  is  workmen  who  can  paint  and  model 
with  tolerable  facility.  In  decorative  painting  in  artificial 
keys  and  scales,  as  “  en  camaieu,”  “  en  grisaille,”  “  rehausse 
“  cfor  et  divers  metaux,”  & c.,  and  in  cabinet  sculpture,  the 
French  training  of  the  workman,  and  especially  his  compara¬ 
tive  sobriety,  give  him  a  great  advantage  over  the  corre¬ 
sponding  class  in  England,  and  the  national  products  show  it. 
Still,  both  design  and  execution  in  all  branches  in  both 
countries  are  much  better  than  they  were,  and  an  average 
good  quality  is  infnitely  better  sustained  than  it  used  to  be, 
even  half  a  dozen  years  ago. 

In  Germany,  Austria  has  advanced  more  than  Prussia ; 
since  the  former  country  shows  much  less  of  that  extravagant 
rococo  or  bad  imitation  of  Louis  Quinze  work,  than  she  used 
to  delight  in ;  and  the  latter  has  acquired  a  certain  stiff 
ungainliness,  of  average  good  intention,  and  has  apparently 
lost  much  of  the  more  refined  classicality  which  Schinkel  and 
his  school  brought  into  vogue.  In  Bavaria,  Holland,  and 
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Belgium  there  are  signs  of  retrogression.  Bus  si  a  is  much 
where  she  was,  and  the  other  northern  nations  are  rather 
improving.  Italy  is  becoming  more  showy  in  style,  but  with 
certain  exceptions  remains  less  true  to  her  old  traditions  of 
excellence. 

Happily,  India  is  still  the  glorious  old  India  all  true  artists 
have  learnt  to  venerate ;  and  it  is  amidst  her  treasures  and 
those  of  other  Oriental  nations  that  more  inspiration  is  to  be 
acquired  than  elsewhere  in  this  grand  and  unrivalled  gathering 
of  the  nations.  Let  us  hope  that  British  working  bees  will 
visit  the  great  hive  in  thousands  and  come  back  “  laden  with 
“  honeyed  spoils  ”  to  enrich  and  benefit  themselves  and  the 
industrial  arts  of  their  native  land. 
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Report  on  Crystal  and  Fancy  Glass — (Class  16.)- 
Ry  Henry  Chance,  Esq.,  M.A. 


Mb. 

Chance  on 
Crystal 
and  Eancy 
Glass. 


My  purpose  being  chiefly  to  call  attention  to  objects  English 
worthy  of  special  remark  in  the  foreign  division  of  Class  1 6,  glass‘ 

I  shall  content  myself  with  a  very  brief  notice  of  the 
English  portion.  The  exhibition  of  English  glass  is,  as  a 
whole,  very  incomplete.  In  crown  and  sheet  glass  there 
is  only  one  exhibitor ;  in  plate  glass  there  are  none  ;  and 
even  in  flint  glass  the  manufacturers,  properly  so  called, 
are  very  inadequately  represented. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  deficiency  the  exhibition  of  English 
English  flint  glass  is  in  many  respects  exceedingly  good.  m ' 

The  glass  is  more  brilliant  than  that  which  is  exhibited  by 
other  countries,  this  superiority  being  attributable  partly, 
perhaps,  to  the  composition  of  the  glass,  but  mainly  to  the 
higher  polish  given  to  it.  The  colour  is  generally,  though 
not  uniformly,  excellent,  a  slightly  purplish  tinge  being 
occasionally  observable. 

Mr.  Copeland  exhibits  some  glass  made  with  American  Mr.  Cope- 
sand,  and  which  in  purity  of  colour  is,  I  think,  unrivalled ;  an  * 
but  this  sand  is  too  expensive  for  ordinary  use. 

The  engraving  of  the  English  glass  reflects  the  highest  MesSs.bson‘ 
credit  both  on  the  designer  and  the  workman.  The  en-  Miliar, 
graved  glass  of  Mr.  Dobson,  and  of  Messrs.  Millar,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  is  specially  worthy  of  notice. 

Messrs.  Phillips  and  Peaxce  have  some  very  good  imitations  Messrs.  Phii- 
of  old  Venetian  glass,  and  a  chandelier  for  eight  lights  of  a  lip&  &Pearce- 
character  different  from  that  of  any  other  in  the  Exhibition. 

The  chandeliers  of  Messrs.  Osier  were,  unfortunately,  not  Messrs, 
erected  in  time  to  admit  of  their  being  examined  by  the  0sler‘ 
jury.  The  quality  of  the  glass  is  exceedingly  fine,  and  the 
smaller  chandeliers  are  very  elegant.  The  tubes  conveying 
the  gas  to  the  burners  are  very  skilfully  concealed. 

The  bottles  exhibited  by  the  Canada  Glass  Company  are  companylass 
worthy  of  notice. 

The  English  exhibitors  of  flint  glass  confine  themselves 
almost  entirely  to  pure  white  crystal.  In  coloured  flint 
glass  the  foreign  exhibitors  stand  quite  alone,  and  the 
variety,  taste,  and  ingenuity  which  they  have  displayed  in 
this  beautiful  manufacture  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 

The  Baccarat  Company  exhibit  two  very  large  vases  and  Baccarat 
a  centre  tazza  of  white  and  ruby  glass  (flashed),  the  cutting  ompany* 
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showing  the  clear  glass.  The  ruby  colour  is  very  brilliant, 
the  engraving  is  well  designed  and  most  carefully  executed. 
This  company  exhibits,  also,  some  very  beautiful  vases  of 
blue  or  ruby  glass  flashed  on  opal,  a  large  portion  of  the 
coloured  glass  being  cut  away  so  as  to  expose  the  opal. 

The  large  candelabra  of  the  St.  Louis  Company  are  very 
dull  in  colour.  They  exhibit,  however,  a  very  brilliant 
vase  of  white  flint  glass  with  twelve  medallions,  six  of  which 
are  cut  in  relief,  and  the  remainder  produced  by  the  action 
of  hydrofluoric  acid.  This  latter  method  of  ornamentation 
is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  glass  both  of  St. 
Louis  and  Baccarat,  and  with  very  good  effect.  The  coloured 
glass  of  the  St.  Louis  Company  is  very  fine,  and  I  would 
call  especial  attention  to  their  ruby  obtained  by  staining 
instead  of  by  flashing. 

In  the  collection  of  M.  Monot  there  are  two  large  cande¬ 
labra  remarkable  for  the  whiteness  of  the  glass.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  English  department  (except  Mr.  Copeland’s 
glass,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded)  superior  to  them  in 
point  of  purity  of  colour.  M.  Monot  exhibits,  also,  some 
fine  imitations  of  Venetian  filigrana  vases  and  tazze,  and  a 
fine  vitro-ditrina  goblet.  I  was  very  much  struck  also 
with  the  green  and  amber  colours  displayed  in  his  caskets, 
vases,  &c. 

There  is  much  that  is  attractive  in  Mr.  Maes’s  collection, 
especially  the  very  thin  flint-glass  goblets,  cups,  and  de¬ 
canters,  covered  with  a  light  gilt  pattern.  These  glasses 
are  of  the  most  delicate  character,  and  must  have  been  the 
production  of  a  very  skilful  workman. 

In  the  Austrian  department,  no  one,  I  think,  can  fail  to 
admire  the  white  flint  glass  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lobmeyr,  in 
a  great  variety  of  forms,  all  in  good  taste,  and  admirably 
worked  Out.  His  dessert  service,  with  the  candelabra 
formed  of  a  combination  of  metal  and  glass,  is,  both  in  point 
of  design  and  execution,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  displays 
in  Class  16.  He  exhibits  also  a  very  elegant  chandelier  of 
the  same  character. 

In  many  of  the  other  collections  of  glass  in  the  Bohemian 
and  Austrian  department  there  is  much  that  is  interesting  ; 
vessels  of  green  glass  in  the  old  style,  enamelled  with  arms  ; 
vessels  bossed  with  imitations  of  precious  stones ;  and  a 
great  variety  of  vases  of  the  well-known  Bohemian  glass. 

The  exhibition  of  opaque  glass,  in  the  Russian  collection, 
of  almost  every  tint,  and  the  vessels  of  a  rich  deep  red 
colour,  composed  of  a  glass  called  Pourporine,  will  well 
repay  a  careful  examination.  These  glasses  have  been  pro- 
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duced  at  the  Royal  manufactory  at  St.  Petersburg,  under  ^  mb. 
the  superintendence  and  from  the  receipts  of  M.  Bonafede,  Crystal 
chemist  to  the  Royal  establishment.  angla1S.CT 

One  of  the  most  interesting  collections  of  glass  is  that  of  Itali~lass. 
Dr.  Salviati,  in  the  Italian  department.  I  would  mention 
specially  the  following — a  very  fine  chandelier  of  the  old 
type,  the  flowers  worked  out  with  great  delicacy  and  clear¬ 
ness  ;  a  large  and  two  smaller  “  specchi,”  ornamented  with 
wreaths,  flowers,  &c. ;  and  a  great  variety  of  batswing  wine 
glasses  and  goblets,  basins,  plates,  vases,  &c.  of  different  forms 
and  colours.  Although  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that 
these  productions  come  up  to  the  old  Venetian  glass,  they 
are,  nevertheless,  exceedingly  creditable  to  Dr.  Salviati,  who 
has  had  many  difficulties  to  overcome  in  bringing  them  to 
their  present  state  of  perfection. 

To  revert  again  to  the  French  department,  the  collection  Prance, 
of  M.  Paris  is  remarkable  for  the  great  variety  of  coloured 
crystal  glass,  lamp-glasses,  enamels,  and  pipes  and  other 
articles  of  metal  enamelled  with  glass. 

In  plate  glass  the  St.  Gobain  Company  have  succeeded  in  Plate  glass, 
producing  a  silvered  plate  which  measures  5  90  by  3‘68  St' Gobam* 
metres,  equal  to  a  surface  of  more  than  21  square  metres. 

They  exhibit  also  a  clear  plate  of  about  the  same  size. 

The  plates  exhibited  by  the  companies  of  Cirey  and 
Montlu^on  are  also  of  very  large  dimensions. 

Those  of  M.  Patoux  are  smaller  but  of  excellent  quality,  m.  Patoux, 

In  point  of  surface,  the  glass  of  Montlu^on  is  superior  to  &c' 
that  of  other  exhibitors. 

Brosette  and  Co.  exhibit  glass  silvered  without  the  use  Brosette  & 
of  mercury,  avoiding  thereby  the  use  of  a  material  very  veredgiass. 
injurious  to  the  workmen.  They  silver  annually  more  than 
20,000  square  metres  of  glass  by  their  process. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  to  call  attention  to  the  moulded  American 
flint  glass  exhibited  in  the  department  of  the  United  States  glaSb’ 
of  America.  The  glass  itself  is  inferior  both  in  quality  and 
colour,  but  is  remarkable  for  the  success  with  which  large 
vessels  have  been  moulded  in  one  single  piece,  without 
showing  any  trace  of  the  mould. 

In  the  process  of  manufacturing  glass  the  most  important  SJls 

change  that  has  taken  place  of  late  years  is  the  employment 
(for  melting  the  materials  of  which  glass  is  composed)  of 
Mr.  Siemen’s  regenerative  gas-furnace  instead  of  the  ordinary 
furnace  heated  by  coal.  This  process  has  been  adopted  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  England  in  the  manufacture  of 
crown,  sheet,  plate,  and  flint  glass.  In  France  the  flint- 
works  of  Baccarat,  St.  Louis,  and  Clichy  (M.  Maes),  and 
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Mr.  the  plateworks  of  St.  Gobain  have  adopted  it ;  but  in  the 
CCrtstalK  latter  country  it  has  not  yet  been  employed  with  success  in 
A1Giass!CY  the  manufacture  of  sheet  glass,  bottles,  or  common  table 
—  glass.  In  Belgium  it  is  employed  in  the  flint-glass  works 
of  the  Herbatte  Company.  Hitherto,  in  applying  this  pro¬ 
cess  to  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  use  covered  pots,  as  under  the  old  system,  it  having  been 
found  that  some  of  the  gases  passing  through  the  furnace 
deoxydised  the  lead  (used  in  the  composition  of  the  glass) 
when  exposed  to  their  action  is  open  pots. 

This  difficulty  has,  however,  been  overcome  by  the  com¬ 
pany  of  St.  Louis,  who  have  succeeded  in  making  flint 
glass  in  open  pots  by  Mr.  Siemen's  process,  with  certain 
modifications,  coal  being  the  fuel  employed. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  tendering  my  best  thanks  to 
my  colleagues,  M.  Bontemps  and  Mr.  Cooke  ;  to  the  former 
for  much  valuable  information,  and  to  the  latter  for  the 
use  of  his  notes  on  various  objects  of  art  exhibited  in  Class 
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Report  on  Painting  on  Glass  — (Class  16.) — By 

T.  Gambier  Parry,  Esq.  ok 

Painting 
on  Glass. 


The  art  of  glass  painting  can  rarely  receive  justice  in  a  Difficulties 
general  exhibition.  Its  dimmed  light  is  injurious  to  most  Exhibition, 
other  objects.  It  is  as  exclusive  in  an  exhibition  as  a  beech 
tree  in  a  forest,  under  which  nothing  else  will  grow.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  place  it  under  more  injurious  circum¬ 
stances  than  in  the  present  instance.  The  principal  collection 
of  it  is  in  the  great  corridor  leading  from  the  Trocadero 
entrance,  where  works  of  all  variety  of  dimensions  and 
character  are  consigned  to  a  height  equal  to  the  clerestories 
of  some  cathedrals.  At  several  principal  entrances  there  are 
screens  filled  with  painted  glass,  where  the  light  is  nearly 
equal  on  both  sides,  or  the  glare  of  other  objects  renders  all 
attempts  at  a  fair  exhibition  of  its  futile.  These  and  other 
objections  may  account  for  the  absence  of  works  from  estab¬ 
lishments  of  acknowledged  superiority  in  their  several  coun¬ 
tries.  The  well-known  names  of  Bertini  in  Italy,  Capronnier 
in  Belgium,  Ainsmiiller  in  Germany,  Gerente  at  Paris,  and 
Clayton  and  Bell  in  England,  do  not  appear.  From  these 
various  circumstances  rather  than  from  any  inferiority  in  the 
works  themselves  the  present  Exhibition  does  not  fairly 
or  adequately  represent  the  art  as  it  is  now  advanced  in 
Europe. 

One  matter  of  real  and  general  interest — the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  various  national  schools  of  this  art — 
ought  to  have  been  the  prominent  object  in  their  arrangement. 

In  place  of  it  we  have  a  medley  of  confusion.  The  English 
works  are  all  together,  of  all  styles  and  qualities,  in  close 
juxtaposition  ruinous  to  their  effect.  A  great  array  of 
French  works  opposite  to  them  are  in  similar  circumstances  ~ 
one  with  a  western,  the  other  with  an  eastern,  light — so  that 
when  one  side  is  light  the  other  is  dull.  The  two  schools 
can  never  be  fairly  compared ;  beside  which,  the  scattering 
of  specimens  all  about  the  Exhibition  is  very  injurious.  In 
short,  painted  glass  is  the  one  art  treated  with  indifference — 
its  specimens  are  put  about  anywhere,  without  classification 
and  without  regard  to  place  or  distance.  This  is  less  the 
fault  of  the  Commission  than  of  the  building,  where  no 
proper  place  whatever  was  provided  for  works  of  this  art. 

In  France  the  svstem  now  generally  prevails  of  giving  a  Technical 

semi-opaque  solidity  to  the  glass  by  the  use  oi  various  ena-  the  art  in 

France. 
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mels,  and  of  the  general  adoption  of  a  pictorial  treatment  of 
subjects  not  merely  irrespective  of  the  styles,  but  of  the 
forms  also  of  the  architecture  in  which  they  are  set.  The  use 
of  adventitious  enamels  for  solidifying  the  effect  of  the  glass 
was  justified  to  the  writer  by  one  of  the  principal  French 
artists  on  the  ground  of  the  difference  between  the  bright 
light  of  the  Continent  and  the  sombreness  of  England.  No 
doubt,  in  works  of  professedly  modern  pictorial  effect,  an 
artist  may  do  as  he  likes,  and  must  be  judged  accordingly. 

In  the  earlier  styles  of  the  thirteenth  and  early  fourteenth 
centuries  the  mellow  effect  was  produced  by  the  quality  of 
the  glass.  This  quality  is  now  reproduced,  but  French 
artists  rarely  avail  themselves  of  it.  Specimens  of  materials 
for  glass  painters  are  exhibited  by  Bitterlin,  of  Paris;  Jonet 
and  Cie.,  Deviller  and  Cie.,  and  Lambert,  from  Belgium; 
Wist  ho  ft,  from  Prussia;  and  Messrs.  Chance  and  Messrs. 
Powell,  from  England,  and  others. 

Another  leading  glass  painter,  confessing  with  regret  how 
few  of  his  art  were  worthy  of  being  called  artists,  allowed 
that  the  modern  pictorial  treatment  was  bad,  but  commercially 
inevitable  for  a  public  which  had  but  little  knowledge  or 
care  for  the  proprieties  of  the  art  or  discrimination  of  its 
merits.  It  is  a  pity,  indeed,  that  an  art  of  such  power  and 
beauty  should  be  sacrificed  to  such  considerations.  No  doubt 
the  public”  is,  en  masse,  an  animal  which  prefers  pleasure  to 
principle — and  little  wonder  !  in  an  age  when  old  truths  are 
regarded  as  little  else  than  the  scales  which  fell  from  the  eyes 
of  the  blinded  apostle. 

The  Germans  follow  much  the  same  system.  Their  use  of 
enamel  is  commonly  heavier  than  the  French.  Their  windows 
are  usually  dull  when  the  colours  are  light,  or  heavy  when 
the  colours  are  powerful.  The  character  of  their  design  is 
apt  to  have  a  certain  primness  and  stiffness  in  it,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  preferable,  in  association  with  definite  architects  al 
forms,  to  the  excessive  freedom  of  the  opposite  fault. 

The  English  are  open  to  very  severe  criticism  on  many 
points,  but  their  appreciation  of  the  excellences  of  ancient  art 
has  induced  their  more  general  adoption  of  a  material  and  a 
system  of  its  use  more  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  glass 
itself  than  is  commonly  found  in  other  schools.  A  lustrous 
refractive  glass  is  generally  used  by  them  for  its  rich  mellow¬ 
ness,  which  much  semi-opaque  enamel  would  mar.  Such 
enamel  on  glass  is  much  like  breathing  on  a  gem.  Transpa¬ 
rent  coloured  enamels  are  also  very  little  used  in  England,  on 
the  same  principle  that  we  desire  rather  to  gain  a  purity  of 
effect  by  qualities  of  the  glass,  while  they  follow  throughout 
a  more  artificial  system.  The  genuine  Gothic  feeling  and 
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drawing,  both  in  figure  and  ornament,  are  much  more  truly 
expressed  by  our  painters  than  by  theirs;  but  in  the  high 
quality  of  drawing  and  knowledge  of  the  figure  they  are 
far  superior  to  us.  Their  works  are  more  generally  those  of 
artists  by  education,  while  ours  are  commonly  left  to  ignorant 
feeling  and  intuition.  There  is  no  more  fatal  mistake  than 
that  anyone  can  draw  well  enough  for  a  Gothic  window. 
Indeed,  no  man  could  draw  too  well.  None  but  the  most 
educated  hand  and  refined  sentiment  to  guide  it  could  com¬ 
bine  the  excellent  beauties  of  ef  style  ”  with  the  high  character 
of  expression  demanded  by  modern  experience.  The  variety 
of  styles  are  to  his  art  what  the  variety  of  mode  and  metre 
are  to  music  or  to  poetry.  The  wretched  result  of  consigning 
this  art  to  inferior  hands  and  minds  is  to  discard  so  many 
characters  and  modes  of  expression,  and  to  bring  all  work  to 
one  level  of  sameness  and  insipidity. 

In  reviewing  the  works  sent  for  exhibition,  it  is  proposed 
to  take  them  in  the  following  order : —  Firstly,  those  of  M. 
Marechal,  of  Metz;  secondly,  those  in  the  French  model 
church ;  thirdly,  those  in  the  great  vestibule  at  the  entrance 
Cote  de  la  Seine ;  fourthly,  those  on  screens  or  otherwise 
scattered. 

M.  Mardchal’s  '"collection  extends  over  the  range  of  art 
from  the  earliest  style  of  the  13th  century  to  the  most  modern 
glass  photograph.  It  is  seen  with  the  most  flattering  advan¬ 
tage,  possessed  by  no  other,  in  a  building  specially  constructed, 
with  a  soft  and  steady  north  light,  and  within  agreeable  range 
of  sight.  The  two  eyes  of  this  collection  are  two  enamel 
paintings  on  glass  of  the  finest  kind,  and  of  great  artistic 
merit.  Of  their  particular  phase  of  the  art  they  are  great 
successes.  One  is  the  portrait  of  M.  Mardchal,  the  other 
represents  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Tobit.  They  have  the 
appearance  of  two  rich  oil  paintings  rendered  transparent. 
They  are  produced  by  the  combination  of  transparent  and 
opaque  enamels,  and  entirely  exhaust  the  resources  of  the 
art.  Perhaps  their  greatest  excellence  is  in  the  production 
of  deep  shadows,  without  that  opacity  common  to  other 
attempts  of  the  kind,  as  in  the  copy  of  the  “  Deposition/’  by 
Rubens,  by  Mr.  Lovin,  of  Chartres,  in  the  great  vestibule, 
where  the  black  shadows  equal  even  the  coarse  productions 
of  the  school  of  Van  Linge  ;  and  as  in  a  portrait  of  the 
Emperor,  by  M.  Schmidt,  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  the 
dense  opacity  of  the  shadows  repels  the  eye,  while  the  lights 
are  glaring. 

M.  Marechal’s  two  pictures  on  glass  are  finished  with  all 
the  care  of  a  miniature-painter.  It  must  only  be  a  question 
how  far  such  works  are  desirable. 
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Me.  Parry  M.  Marechal  desires  to  show  how  pictures  of  the  highest 
painting  class  may  take  their  places  in  windows  as  well  as  upon 
on  Glass.  walls.  He  says  that  windows  have  hitherto  been  painted 
Theargu-  for  churches — he  wishes  to  paint  for  palaces.  Is  not  the 
Sfdcon.0  painful  and  laborious  education,  upon  which  alone  the 

£s  pic-  greatest  works  of  art  can  be  produced,  thrown  away  when 
tures.  its  highest  strains  (such  as  he  would,  apparently,  so  apply) 
are  expended  upon  the  most  fragile  of  all  materials,  and 
subject  daily  to  the  mean  risks  of  curtain-rods  and  shutter- 
bars,  the  house-painter’s  ladders,  and  the  housemaid’s  spider- 
broom. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  genius  of  the  highest  order  in 
this  art,  though  not  of  such  application  of  it  as  this  ;  but 
rather  in  vigour  and  rapidity,  in  works  dashed  off  with  all 
the  breadth,  boldness,  and  refinement  of  the  most  dying  but 
most  educated  hand. 

Donatello,  Ghiberti,  Perino  del  Yaga,  and  Perugino  de¬ 
signed  for  glass.  Those  giants  were  not  too  big  for  such 
an  art.  Their  remains  in  it  are  but  few  indeed.  Their 
style  may  be  in  a  degree  inferred  from  contemporary  works, 
and  they  are  grandly  bold  and  vigorous,  and,  in  their  best 
specimens,  rich  in  that  refinement,  too,  from  which  a  true 
artistic  sense  could  never  err,  even  in  its  most  dashing  and 
reckless  humour. 

That  art  had  been  first  perfected  north  of  the  Alps.  Its 
quaint  drawing  was  its  fashion,  not  its  feebleness.  A  fine 
artistic  sense  and  dashing  hand  had  ever  been  and  ever  must 
be,  if  it  be  rightly  understood,  the  characteristics  of  that 
pure  art  of  window  jewellery. 

How  different  is  all  this  to  the  art  pressed  forward,  and 
with  much  admirable  talent,  by  the  leader  of  the  modern 
French  school !  His  ideal  of  high  art  would  utterly  destroy 
the  idiosyncracy  of  the  art  of  glass — an  ideal  which  would 
bring  all  the  phases  of  the  painter’s  art  to  one  dead  level  of 
similarity.  Why  should  not  glass  glory  in  an  art  all  its  own 
—an  art  as  high  as  thorough  knowledge,  vigour,  rapidity, 
and  refinement  together  could  make  it  ?  These  remarkable 
works  of  M.  Mardchal’s  may  remind  us  of  the  glazings  of 
Vandyke  and  the  miniature  stippling  of  Mabuse — many 
may  admire  these  qualities,  but  they  would  be  better  in  a 
less  fragile  material  than  glass  ;  works  which  when  injured, 
to  mend  them  is  to  mar  them.  They  are  works  of  labour 
misplaced  and  genius  misapplied.  They  may  be  made  now 
and  then  to  show  what  transparent  enamel  can  do,  but  the 
world  cannot  afford  to  buy  them ;  and,  as  the  greatest  com¬ 
pliment  to  them,  it  may  be  said,  Fine  Art  cannot  afford  to 
risk  them. 
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In  the  same  collection  is  a  large  subject  of  four  ascending 
saints.  It  aims  at  much  the  same  results  as  the  two  windows 
just  described.  It  must  be  judged  upon  its  own  standard. 
It  is  entirely  realistic.  It  ignores  all  limitation  of  treatment 
and  material,  and,  by  assuming  all  the  qualities  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  picture,  it  defies  a  criticism  which  it  will  not  bear — for, 
however  good  the  mechanical  part  of  it  may  be,  and  rich 
the  colour,  the  real  art  of  picture,  upon  which  it  presumes, 
fails:  for  the  figures  are  tame  and  expressionless,  and, 
especially  that  of  St.  Barbara,  not  well  drawn.  Had  this 
work  been  one  of  more  genuine  glass-painting — namely, 
vigorous,  rapid,  conventional,  and  suggestive,  such  as  the 
character  of  the  material  demands — any  such  criticism  would 
have  been  utterly  out  of  place. 

Near  the  outer  door  are  four  panels  for  M.  Violet  le  Due’s 
studio.  They  are  evidently  intended  as  a  pleasant  substitute 
for  a  muslin  curtain.  The  whole  of  the  ornamentation,  and 
especially  the  right-hand  figure,  is  gracefully  and  charmingly 
executed. 

M.  Marechal  is  an  artist  of  much  power  and  accomplish¬ 
ment  ;  so  much  the  more,  therefore,  would  he  be  doing 
injury  to  his  art  by  his  advocacy  of  a  highly-wrought 
pictorial  system  on  a  large  scale.  It  catches  the  eye,  and 
excites  the  applause  of  the  public,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
deprives  the  pure  art  of  glass-painting  of  its  special  genius 
and  would  bring  its  works  to  the  routine  level  of  gallery 
pictures.  Bather  let  buon-fresco  and  oil,  wall  paintings 
and  easel  paintings,  and  paintings  on  glass,  retain  their 
special  qualities,  and  thus  magnify  the  art  by  presenting, 
with  excellences  proper  to  each,  so  many  and  diverse  modes 
and  methods  of  expression. 

Near  to  M.  Mardchal’s  collection  is  the  Chapelle  du  Parc, 
in  which  are  all  kinds  of  church  furniture  collected  by  M. 
Leveque.  Speciments  of  his  painted  glass  fill  one  of  the 
transepts  numbered  43.  In  one  of  the  apsidal  recesses  (24) 
are  windows  by  M.  Ely.  The  central  one,  taken  on  its  own 
ground  as  a  piece  of  work  professing  extreme  simplicity  of 
treatment,  must  be  commended  for  its  modesty  of  feeling, 
general  good  taste,  and  bold  use  of  lead.  In  No.  31  are 
three  windows  by  M.  Gsell  Laurent,  in  three  extreme  treat¬ 
ments  of  style.  On  the  left  is  one  excessively  archaic, 
and  supplied  with  ample  coats  of  artificial  dirt,  to  give  it 
mock  antiquity.  On  the  right  is  Titian’s  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  worked  into  a  rich  transparency.  In  the  centre  is  a 
pictorial  design  of  considerable  delicacy  of  sentiment  and 
execution.  It  is  purposely  painted  faintly,  but  with  drawing 
far  superior  to  what  is  at  all  commonly  found  among  men 
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of  his  craft.  No.  45,  by  M.  Lusson,  is  a  boldly-designed 
window  of  late  Renaissance  style,  spoilt  by  the  thin,  smooth 
quality  of  the  glass,  and  further  spoilt  by  the  commonplace 
border  all  round  it.  No.  5,  a  transept  filled  with  glass,  by 
M.  Bazin,  in  the  style  of  pictorial  transparency  now  most 
common  and  apparently  popular  in  France — a  style  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Gothic  architecture,  but  utterly  contemptuous 
of  all  Gothic  precedent,  principles  and  restraints,  and 
substituting  for  them  neither  greater  delicacy  of  art, 
nor  grandeur  of  effect,  nor  aught  else  which  conduces  in 
ecclesiastical  art  to  the  refined  expression  of  religious  senti¬ 
ment. 

In  a  building  for  the  exhibition  of  photo-sculpture  are 
specimens  of  small  domestic  windows,  in  the  style  of  Dutch 
and  Flemish  glass  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
by  M.  Lafaye.  Some  of  the  heads  are  etched  with  great 
refinement,  and  the  heraldic  framework  is  boldly  coloured 
and  strongly  leaded.  The  contrast  of  the  two  qualities  is 
too  powerful  to  be  agreeable ;  but  they  are  successful  for 
what  they  profess  to  be. 

In  the  great  corridor,  Cotd  de  la  Seine,  the  height  and 
close  juxta-position  of  glass  of  different  style,  quality,  and 
dimension  is  most  injurious,  and  any  delicate  work  hardly 
appreciable,  even  with  an  opera  glass.  On  the  right  side 
on  entering,  the  works  are  principally  English.  On  this 
side  most  worthy  of  notice  is  a  large  window  by  M.  Geyling, 
of  Vienna.  What  is  good  in  it  is  the  evident  intention 
of  working  in  some  degree  architecturally ;  what  is  un¬ 
satisfactory  is  the  entire  want  of  any  balance  or  relation  of 
colours.  The  qualities  of  the  blue  background  of  the  figures 
and  in  the  canopies  above  and  below  seem  to  put  the  rest 
out  of  gear. 

The  works  in  this  gallery  are  not  numbered.  Near  the 
first  mentioned  is  a  large  window  for  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  It  is  a  bold  essay  of  richly-coloured  subjects  in 
the  plainest  mosaic  glass  ;  but  the  type  of  the  figures  is 
heavy  and  unpleasant.  The  action  of  the  draperies  needs 
more  power  by  definite  marking  by  lines  or  leading  in  a 
window  composed  on  such  a  principle  of  bold  simplicity.  The 
glass  is  good  throughout,  the  white  silvery  and  refractive. 

Next  to  it  is  a  window  by  Mr.  J.  Powell,  of  Messrs. 
Hardman's,  perfect  in  its  style  and  admirable  in  its  illus¬ 
tration  of  treating  a  subject  which  spreads  over  many  lights 
by  so  composing  the  group  in  each  light  that  it  is  perfect 
and  distinct.  The  subject  is  maintained  throughout.  It 
fulfils  the  object  of  the  painter  without  transgressing  the 
composition  of  the  architect.  For  merits  such  as  these. 
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for  its  great  refinement  without  throwing  away  unnecessary  Me.  Paeey 
labour,  this  work  is  one  of  the  greatest  gems  of  the  whole  painting 
Exhibition.  ON  GLASS. 

Messrs.  Lavers  and  Barraud  exhibit  two  windows  de¬ 
signed  with  much  good  feeling,  and  in  admirable  glass, 
but  much  injured  by  the  too  forced  rectangularity  of  the 
leading. 

Messrs.  Morris,  Marshal,  and  Co.,  have  but  three  small 
specimens  characterised  by  their  usual  combination  of  deli¬ 
cacy  and  vigour,  sobriety  and  quaintness. 

Over  Messrs.  Minton’s  stall  a  work  by  Messrs.  Powell 
and  Sons.  A  free  and  clever  design  of  Renaissance  ara¬ 
besque,  with  medallions  of  colours ;  but  the  latter  are  too 
heavy  for  the  former,  which  want  force  by  the  use  of 
leading,  which  is  here  ignored.  The  glass  is  very  good. 

Next  to  it  is  a  charming  and  original  window  by  Messrs. 

Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne.  There  is  a  simple  refinement 

I  about  it  which  is  admirable.  Two  series  of  subjects  cross 
the  window  in  the  character  of  a  procession,  but  each  group 
is  composed  for  the  light  it  occupies,  except  the  last,  which, 
as  the  sole  infraction  of  the  rule  on  which  all  else  is  so  well 
designed,  is  to  be  regretted. 

The  next  work  by  the  same  artists  suffers  from  a  plethora 
i  of  subject.  The  glass  and  its  treatment  are  excellent,  but 

II  the  juxta-position  of  ten  crowded  subjects  without  any 
,  borders  produces  a  general  effect  of  great  confusion.  The 
j  window  is  spoilt  by  the  want  of  repose.  The  space  which 

,  an  artist  grudges  for  borders  is  a  gain  to  him  in  windows  of 
■  this  kind.  Had  it  been  one  subject  spread  across  several 
lights  in  distinct  groups  the  case  would  have  been  different. 

A  three-light  window,  by  Messrs.  Powell  and  Son,  is 
!  remarkable  for  the  rich  refractive  quality  of  the  glass. 

!  Remark  especially  the  ruby  and  the  colours  about  the 
:  canopies.  The  gray  blue  has  been  long  a  desideratum. 

1  This  is  equal  to  the  fine  old  glass  of  the  style  of  window 
[  in  the  clerestories  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres  and  St. 

Eustache. 

Near  it  is  a  large  Renaissance  window  for  South  Kensing¬ 
ton.  In  this,  as  in  the  former  one,  the  medallion  subjects 
|l  are  very  heavily  drawn  and  coloured,  overpowering  the  rest. 

This,  as  in  the  former  case,  but  more  easily  here,  could 
I  have  been  in  great  part  remedied  by  the  bolder  use  of  lead 
r — the  very  fibre  and  sinew  of  work  in  glass. 

Beyond  this  are  two  windows  by  Messrs.  Ward  and 
Hughes,  designed  and  executed  with  much  care. 

At  the  garden  end,  under  the  clock,  is  part  of  a  window,  J^uichwin- 

by  M.  Coffetier,  in  the  small  mosaic  style  of  the  thirteenth  great  cor¬ 
ridor 
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century.  It  is  admirable  of  its  kind.  Its  archaic  treatment 
of  figures  and  ornament  is  consistent  throughout,  and  very 
spirited. 

On  the  east  side,  beginning  from  this  end,  is  a  large 
window,  by  M.  Lusson.  The  figures  of  the  celebrated 
female  characters  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  are  disposed  on 
branches  of  scrollwork,  which  cover  the  entire  window. 
This  groundwork  is  more  fantastic  than  clever.  The  scrolls 
are  often  very  awkwardly  and  inconsiderately  designed,  and 
so  irrespective  of  the  architecture  that  two  mullions  cut  off, 
in  the  most  unmeaning  manner,  two  narrow  strips  of  the 
central  vesica.  Such  a  design  is  more  fit  for  a  page  of 
illumination  than  for  the  rigid  divisions  of  a  Gothic 
window. 

M.  Lorin,  of  Chartres,  exhibits  a  copy  of  a  picture  by 
Rubens  in  the  deepest  colours  and  shadows  of  the  deepest 
gloom,  set  in  between  accessories  of  foliage  of  the  most  harsh 
and  gaudy  contrast  with  the  subject  they  surround.  It  is  to 
be  referred  to  no  assignable  style  but  that  of  modem  Char¬ 
tres,  in  every  sense  different  from  that  of  its  old  cathedral 
glass  of  world-wide  celebrity.  If  there  be  any  principles 
whatever  in  art,  such  works  as  this  are  but  illustrations  of 
labour  misapplied  and  art  perverted  ;  if  not,  a  la  bonne  heure  ! 

The  two  small  three-light  windows  of  M.  Thibaud,  of 
Clermont  Ferrand,  and  the  three  pieces  above  them,  are 
pleasing  from  their  simplicity,  care,  and  absence  of  affectation, 
but  of  no  great  artistic  merit. 

The  four  large  windows  without  name  or  number  at  this 
date  (June  4),  in  the  style  of  the  thirteenth  century,  are  weak 
from  want  of  that  variety  of  tint,  hue,  and  tone,  and  quality 
of  the  glass,  universal  in  that  style,  and  the  modern  system 
of  matching  glass,  which  gives  uniformity,  and  consequently 
poverty.  In  short,  these  windows  are  completely  true  to 
their  style  in  everything  but  that  one  most  necessary  of  all — 
the  glass.  The  right  glass  for  this  style  is  now  easily  got,  if 
the  artist  has  the  heart  to  use  it.  Compare  with  these 
washed-out  specimens  the  central  panel  under  the  clock,  by 
M.  Coffetier,  which  sparkles  with  the  power  and  jewellery  of 
the  old  mosaic  glass  of  that  style. 

Guilbert  d’Anelle,  of  Avignon,  exhibits  a  three-light  win¬ 
dow,  drawn  and  painted  with  exceeding  care.  It  is  ruined 
by  its  place,  height,  and  other  glass  close  to  it.  There  is  a 
reposeful  effect  and  modesty  of  taste  pervading  it,  and  a 
careful  religious  sentiment,  which  will  make  this  work,  in 
spite  of  its  mixture  of  style  and  general  peculiarity,  a  very 
pleasing  one  in  the  place  for  which  it  is  designed. 

The  next  is  a  most  dashing  work  by  Messrs.  Goglet  and 
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Cie.,  of  Paris — a  jesse  tree,  called  “  The  Genealogy  of  the  Ste.  me.  parry 
Vierge,”  full  of  vigour  in  colour  and  execution.  The  wandering  painting 
scrollage  is  justified  by  the  subject,  so  executed  in  all  styles.  0N^fss- 
It  is  a  powerful  piece  of  artistic  work  throughout.  The  three 
upper  ranks  of  figures  are  especially  admirable. 

Paul  Chalons,  of  Toulouse,  exhibits  several  small  works, 
done  with  much  care  and  a  good  deal  of  spirit.  They  are 
not  altogether  pleasing,  but  deserve  examination :  notice 
particularly  the  figure  of  David. 

M.  Lusson  exhibits  a  Gothic  window  of  several  lights. 

He  fills  the  upper  half  of  them  with  rich  canopies  of  the  same 
style.  Below  them  is  a  picture  transparency  of  “  the  En¬ 
tombment,”  in  style  entirely  modern,  with  a  reminiscence  of 
that  of  the  school  of  Caracci.  The  group  of  figures  is  in  an 
open  cavern,  designed  without  any  reference  either  to  the 
window  itself,  or  the  architectural  forms  and  character  of  the 
artist’s  own  ornamentation.  It  is,  indeed,  a  combination  of 
most  discordant  elements,  and  has  the  effect  of  a  modern 
paper  transparency  stuck  up  behind  the  canopies  of  a  Gothic 
window. 

A  large  work  by  M.  Oudinot  has  much  richness  of  colour, 
and  is  consistent  in  treatment  with  the  styles  of  Dutch  and 
Flemish  work  of  the  latest  period.  The  mossy  effect  of  the 
successive  enamel-stippling  deprives  its  design  of  all  vigour, 
and  the  figures  of  such  persons  as  those  of  the  Deity  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin  are  unpardonably  wanting  in  all  religious 
feeling  ;  designed  in  a  style  presuming  superiority  to  what  is 
called  “  Gothic  bad  drawing,”  but  which  itself  draws  worse, 
because  more  coarsely. 

Specimens  in  various  Places. 

At  the  end  of  the  Hue  de  Belgique,  Cote  de  l’Ecole  Mili- 
taire,  a  large  window  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  by  Dr. 
Oidtmann  and  Co.,  of  Linnich,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  chal¬ 
lenges  criticism  on  its  owm  presumed  ground  of  the  most 
powerful  artistic  effect.  If  Gothic  drawing  be  discarded  in  a 
Gothic  window,  because  another  style  is  better,  only  let  it  be 
better ,  and,  as  such ,  let  it  be  commended  ;  but  here  it  is  substi¬ 
tuted  by  a  style  in  which  the  figures  and  their  draperies  are 
lumpy  and  coarse  to  a  degree.  The  violet  blue  of  the  back¬ 
ground  is  out  of  harmony  with  all  else,  and  the  composition 
of  the  upper  subject  in  relation  to  the  arch  above  it  and  the 
outline  of  the  mountain  below  it  is  painful  and  unartistic. 

In  the  centre  of  three  windows  is  one  from  the  Boyal 
Institute  of  Glass  Painting  at  Berlin.  It  is  a  specimen  of 
the  treatment  of  glass  most  common  throughout  Germany. 

B  B  2 
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But  for  the  use  of  lead,  which  is  here  most  sparingly  used, 
it  would  be  very  hard  to  recognize  this  large  composition  as 
a  work  of  glass  at  all.  All  brilliancy  is  gone,  as  though  it 
were  painted  on  tissue-paper ;  it  is  tame  and  spiritless  to 
the  greatest  degree.  The.  canopy  work  is  very  well  de¬ 
signed,  in  its  special  German  manner,  but  ali  else  is  wreak. 
Glass  is,  as  it  were,  ignored  throughout,  and  the  design  of 
the  figure-subject  is  weak  and  weakly  tinted. 

In  the  Salon  Royal,  near  the  end  of  the  Rue  de  Belgique, 
is  a  piece  of  very  ihighly-finished  enamel  painting,  “  The 
Annunciation,”  by  Dr,  Oidtmann  and  Co.  It  is  executed 
with  much  delicacy,  and  is  so  far  good  as  possessing  more 
force  than  is  usual  in  works  of  that  kind.  The  only  assign¬ 
able  difference  between  this  and  a  silver-paper  transparency 
is  its  durability  against  damp.  As  it  makes  no  pretension 
to  style,  it  must  be  commended,  on  its  own  ground,  as  a 
copy  of  a  modern  picture  exceedingly  well  executed  on 
glass. 

As  a  pendant  to  it  is  a  large  portrait  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  by  M.  Schmidt,  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  com¬ 
bines,  in  all  their  inevitable  discordance  of  effect,  the 
shadows  of  the  deepest  oil  painting  with  the  gorgeous  illu¬ 
mination  of  a  glass  picture.  The  beauty  of  oil-painted 
shadows  lies  in  their  transparency  and  reposeful  effect  upon 
the  eyes ;  but  here  they  are  dense,  opaque,  and  resist  the 
eyes.  The  lights  of  a  picture  are  the  reliefs  of  the  design  ; 
but  here  they  stare  and  monopolise  the  attention,  putting 
the  whole  out  of  balance.  This  work  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  trying  to  produce  in  one  form  of  art  what  is  the 
especial  excellence  and  almost  the  sole  property  of  another. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Rue  d’Afrique,  M.  Gesta,  of  Tou¬ 
louse,  exhibits  two  picture-windows  in  the  modern  French 
style  of  transparent  and  opaque  enamelling  on  glass.  The 
object  is  softness ;  the  difficulty  is  to  save  it  from  degene¬ 
rating*  into  weakness.  M.  Feton,  the  designer  of  the 
larger  of  the  two,  can  hardly  be  satisfied  with  his  treat¬ 
ment  by  the  glazier.  His  work  is  finished  with  the  soft 
delicacy  of  a  miniature  painter,  and  then  marred  by  a 
framework  of  garish  colours  in  the  lowest  order  of  Gothic 
design.  Next  to  it  is  a  large  window  of  five  lights,  by 
M.  Laurent,  of  Paris.  The  lower  part  (the  subject  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  “  Immaculate  Conception  ”)  is  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  modern  French  pictorial  system,  in  which  the 
composition  being  made  wholly  without  reference  to  the 
architecture,  the  figures  are  cut  by  the  mullions  and  the 
groups  unavoidably  divided  into  the  most  awkward  propor¬ 
tions.  Can  these  results  recommend  themselves  either  to 
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ordinary  good  judgment  or  to  artistic  sense?  Would  that 
glass  painters  could  realize  to  their  minds  that  designs  for 
windows  and  designs  for  pictures  must  be  composed  on 
different  principles ! 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Rue  d’Espagne  there  is  an  enamel 
painting  by  M.  Lorin,  relieved  by  a  commendable  fearless¬ 
ness  of  bits  of  strong  colour.  Notice  the  two  angels  in  the 
sky,  over  the  Blessed  Virgin.  M.  Lusson  has  here  a 
window,  of  a  composition  similar  to  that  of  his  work  in  the 
great  corridor.  The  upper  parts  of  the  lights  are  filled 
with  Gothic  canopy  work.  The  lower  half  of  the  window 
is  composed  without  the  smallest  reference  either  to  those 
canopies,  or  to  their  style,  or  to  the  architectural  divisions 
of  the  window.  A  distinct  view  of  Jerusalem,  of  a  violet 
colour,  suggestive,  perhaps,  of  moonlight,  sweeps  indepen¬ 
dently  across  the  whole  window  as  a  background  to  the 
group  of  the  subject  of  the  “  Deposition,”  designed  in  the 
complete  realistic  manner  of  the  day.  It  must  again  be 
asked,  can  such  extremes  of  antagonistic  elements  in  a 
window  recommend  themselves  either  to  artistic  or  common 
judgment?  and  would  it  not  be  a  worthier  action  on  the 
part  of  a  glass  painter  to  design  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  architecture  and  of  glass,  and,  if  he  have  the  wish  or  the 
power,  keep  other  classes  of  design  for  other  classes  of  art  ? 
But,  be  his  work  what  it  may,  at  any  rate  let  it  be 
homogeneous. 

Here  are  also  some  specimens  of  restoration  of  old  thir¬ 
teenth  century  glass.  The  old  glass  is  lustrous  and  refrac¬ 
tive,  the  modern  pieces  inserted  are  transparent ;  but  it  can 
be  easily  got  of  the  ancient  character.  The  old  head  of  a 
((  Majesty  ”  is  a  very  bold  piece  of  that  date. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Rue  de  Lorraine,  on  a  screen  with 
light  nearly  equal  on  both  sides  destructive  of  effect,  are 
small  panels  of  domestic  style,  by  M.  Bourieres,  executed 
with  much  freedom  and  breadth.  A  “  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Stephen,”  by  Messrs.  Erdman  and  Kremer,  well  executed 
for  the  style  it  professes — viz.,  that  of  the  illuminations  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  colours  used  in  these  become 
too  powerful  when  literally  translated  into  glass. 

A  “  Transfiguration,”  executed  with  much  care  and  power 
by  M.  Goussard,  in  the  naturalistic  style — unhappily  marred 
by  the  crude  taste  and  colours  of  the  Gothic  (?)  canopy  and 
other  accessories. 

M.  P.  Nicod  exhibits  a  piece  of  work  in  the  thirteenth 
century  style,  faultless  in  character,  and  of  admirable  glass, 
well  broken  about,  and  varied  in  design  and  colour.  Below 
this  is  a  careful  copy  in  large  sheets  of  glass  of  a  picture  by 
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Pietro  Perugino.  Ought  such  works  to  be  done?  If  they 
be  bad  they  ought  not  to  be  spared ;  if  good  they  ought  not 
to  be  risked. 

The  questions  naturally  suggested  by  this  Exhibition  are — 
what  are  the  especial  principles  of  glass  painting,  and  what 
are  its  limitations  ?  The  art,  as  it  is  here  presented,  ranges 
over  every  possible  phase,  and,  as  a  whole,  it  is  an  abnega¬ 
tion  of  any  principle,  and  a  protest  against  any  limitation. 
Ought  it  so  to  be?  Is  it  so  with  any  other  art?  All  pro¬ 
ductions  of  art  are  properly  subject  to  two  restrictions — the 
nature  of  their  materials  and  the  nature  of  the  human  eye. 
We  have  now  to  do  with  an  art  which  is  especially  con¬ 
nected  with  those  of  architecture  and  of  picture — with  the 
former  as  an  adjunct  and  ornament,  with  the  latter  as  a 
sister  art  of  colour  and  design.  The  nature  of  glass  itself 
differs  from  anything  else  that  those  arts  have  to  do  with. 
Both  these  arts  are  based  on  definite  principles  and  bound 
by  definite  limitations.  Let  a  picture  be  black  as  night  or 
fresh  as  morning,  severe  or  sketchy,  it  will  be  good  only  if 
it  have  not  transgressed  the  laws  of  chiaroscuro,  of  trans¬ 
parent  and  opaque  colours,  of  colour  in  relation  to  light  and 
shade,  and  of  texture  in  relation  to  proximity  or  distance, 
and  of  linear  and  atmospheric  perspective.  Those  involve 
principles  that  are  inviolable,  and  beyond  those  limitations 
no  good  work  ever  was  or  ever  can  be  produced.  They  are 
the  natural  laws  of  the  materials  in  relation  to  the  eye.  The 
other  art,  architecture,  whether  classic.  Gothic,  modern,  or 
aught  else,  has  equally  its  laws  and  limits.  It  cannot  with¬ 
out  ruin  transgress  the  powers  of  its  own  materials,  nor  can 
it,  without  offence,  violate  that  science  of  numbers  (the  very 
soul  of  art,  including  that  of  music)  which  we  call  propor¬ 
tion.  Is,  then,  glass  painting  to  be  free  of  all  control — 
the  only  art  let  loose  in  the  vanity  of  unmitigated  fancy  ? 
A  complaint  commonly  made  by  glass  painters  is  that,  if 
their  art  be  tied  by  old  restrictions,  they  have  no  opportunity 
of  raising  it.  They  demand  freedom  for  “  high  art.”  But, 
on  a  closer  questioning,  it  is  found  that  few  of  such  com¬ 
plainants  have  studied  general  art  principles  at  all  exten¬ 
sively  ;  and  that,  in  the  detail,  knowledge,  and  drawing  of 
the  figure,  upon  the  perfect  acquaintance  with  which  cf  high 
art  ”  entirely  depends,  both  their  education  and  practice  are 
still  more  at  fault.  The  complaint,  therefore,  resolves  itself 
into  little  else  than  impatience  of  the  conditions  of  the  art 
they  profess.  Precisely  such  impatience  has  led  to  the 
chaotic  condition  of  modern  architecture.  If  only  they  would 
recognize  the  dignity  of  their  own  beautiful  art,  and  work 
within  the  sphere  of  “  glass  ”  without  wandering  into  that  of 
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canvas,  and  exert  their  powers  in  perfect  truth  of  form  and  me.  paeey 
in  that  use  of  colour  which  distinguishes  a  window  painter’s  painting 
glass  from  a  picture  painter’s  palette,  we  should  then  happily  0N^^SS- 
arrive  at  an  art  as  “  high  ”  as  the  artist  can  produce,  and  one 
made  perfect  by  being  perfectly  consistent  with  itself. 

Pictorial  effect  is  a  quality  common  to  sculpture,  picture, 
and  glass,  though  different  in  each.  In  the  two  first  it  is 
always  regulated  by  the  space  it  occupies.  No  figure -painter, 
no  sculptor 'of  alto  or  basso  relievo,  would  so  treat  a  subject, 
extending  over  a  series  of  distinct  spaces,  as  to  ignore  the 
forms  of  the  architectural  construction  which  bounded  them. 

Each  group  would  be  complete ;  their  connexion  would  be 
made  by  the  interest  of  their  story.  The  metopes  of  the 
Parthenon,  to  a  certain  degree,  illustrate  this.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  glass-painters  are  impatient  of  this  law, 
which  binds  all  other  arts.  They  also  violate  the  very  nature 
of  their  own  materials  in  the  attempted  pictorial  effects  of 
atmospheric  perspective.  These  are  properly  attained  only 
by  modulation  of  colour  and  loss  of  outline.  Neither  of 
these  are  properly  producible,  for  modulation  is  impossible 
where  every  piece  of  glass  is  of  a  different  tint ;  and  loss  of 
outline  is  impossible  where  every  piece  is  held  in  its  place  by 
a  black  frame  of  lead.  It  is  answered  that  these  effects  are 
possible,  and  easily  produced  by  painting  in  coloured  enamels. 

Let  the  answer  hold  good  ;  but  we  come  then  to  the  question 
of  other  limits — limits  of  the  right  and  wrong  of  human 
labour,  and  limits  of  the  duty  to  human  sight.  Excessive 
ee  finish  ”  is  not  a  necessary  quality  of  high  art ;  the  highest 
art  is  that  in  which  the  greatest  conception  is  the  best  ex¬ 
pressed.  The  too  high-wrought  picture  in  glass  condemns 
itself  by  the  prodigality  of  human  labour  on  a  material  so 
fragile  that  the  least  injury  would  mar  it ;  and,  if  the  artist 
were  dead  or  distant,  it  would  be  irreparable.  It  condemns 
itself  also  by  offering  such  work  as  no  eye  can  rest  upon  to 
analyse  without  pain  and  fatigue.  The  fault  of  ambition  lies 
in  the  pretension  of  an  unjustifiable  independence.  If  the 
glass-painter  be  impatient  of  all  limits,  whether  of  architec¬ 
ture  or  of  the  special  qualities  of  his  own  materials,  limits, 
too,  of  the  pleasure,  power,  or  endurance  of  human  sight  and 
the  use  or  abuse  of  his  own  labour,  let  him  throw  up  his  art 
and  take  to  canvas.  Then  he  may  labour  without  stint  and 
satiate  the  eye  without  fatigue  ;  but  if  he  is  to  be  a  glass- 
painter,  let  him  honour  his  own  art,  and  neither  borrow  the 
specialities  nor  wander  into  the  province  of  another. 

Much  was  said  in  the  notice  of  M.  MarechaFs  works  which 
might  be  repeated  here.  Nature  may  be  prodigal  of  her 
ephemeral  loveliness,  because  she  can  produce  the  same  again 
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to-morrow ;  but  Art  cannot.  If,  therefore,  there  be  any 
right  or  justice  in  the  principles  laid  down  here  and  through¬ 
out  this  report,  glass-painting  must  be,  as  are  all  other  arts, 
subject  to  principles  and  limitations.  However  high  an 
artist’s  attainments  may  be  it  will  give  him  room  for  them. 
It  is  an  insult  to  art  that  all  its  forms  and  phases  should  be 
forced  in  one  groove  or  ground  to  one  level.  A  perfect  work 
of  art  must  be  thought  out  in  its  own  language .  A  picture- 
painter  rarely  designs  well  for  glass,  because  he  cannot  think 
in  glass,  and  he  is  often  a  bad  judge  of  works  in  glass  for  the 
like  reason — that  he  is  always  thinking  in  his  own  art-lan¬ 
guage,  and  mistakes  for  good  what  another  art  has  borrowed 
and  mimicked  from  his  own.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  this 
beautiful  art  of  glass  painting  is  often  misconceived  both  by 
artists  and  by  the  public.  The  art,  with  all  its  limitations,  is 
large  enough  to  open  a  field  for  ever  to  great  genius  and  study. 
A  man  cannot  draw  too  well  for  it,  nor  think  too  poetically ; 
only  let  him  remember  into  what  he  has  to  translate  his 
thoughts — glass,  lead,  and  light. 
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We  are  called  to  report  on  a  class  of  manufacture  which 
for  the  last  forty  years  has  received  a  large  share  of  public 
patronage.  If  at  the  commencement  of  this  century  a  taste 
for  historical  pottery  might  be  said  to  be  concentrated  in  a 
very  limited  number  of  amateurs,  it  is  unquestionable  that 
since  then  there  has  been  a  complete  revival  of  its  appre¬ 
ciation  amongst  all  classes.  To-day,  assisted  by  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  old  manuscripts,  the  publication  of  technical  treatises, 
daily  articles  in  reviews  and  magazines,  almost  everybody 
can  learn,  converse,  and  satisfy  himself  about  ceramic  pro¬ 
ductions  ;  and  it  is  to  this  taste  that  we  owe  the  formation 
of  innumerable  collections,  amongst  which  stand  pre-eminent 
the  museums  of  the  Louvre  and  South  Kensington.  The 
improvement  in  the  processes  and  quality  and  the  advance 
of  art  in  manufactured  articles  have  kept  pace  so  well  with 
this  steady  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  art,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  has  been  foremost,  or  which  was  the 
consequence  of  the  other.  It  is  specially  in  France  and  in 
Engl  and  that  this  movement  has  been  the  most  decided,  and 
we  may  estimate  it  to  be  in  relation  with  the  productive 
strength  of  these  two  nations. 

Out  of  China  or  J apan,  where  a  high  estimation  of  fine  pot¬ 
tery  is  traditional,  but  which  are  very  indifferently  represented 
in  the  present  Exhibition,  the  manufacture  of  superior 
pottery,  seated  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  during  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  in  the  centre  of 
Germany,  was  suddenly  displaced  and  transplanted  into 
these  two  western  countries,  which  are  at  the  present  time 
the  strongest  and  most  advanced  in  ceramic  art. 

Let  us  state,  before  commencing  this  review,  that  the 
Exhibition,  at  least  so  far  as  our  class  is  concerned,  may  be 
considered  from  two  different  points  of  view — the  practical 
or  utilitarian,  and  the  artistic.  This  latter  appears  by  de¬ 
grees  to  gain  upon  the  other.  It  is  evident  to  us,  recalling 
previous  Exhibitions,  that  since,  by  their  periodical  recur¬ 
rence,  they  have  become  an  institution,  and  are  undertaken 
not  simply  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  ordinary  channels  of 
commerce,  that  the  artistic  element  tends  more  and  more  to 
dominate  over  the  commercial.  The  great  mass  of  the 
public  go  to  exhibitions,  as  they  go  to  a  museum,  in  search 
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arnoux  ox  pleasing  excitement.  They  go  to  be  astonished  by  the 
pottery.  richness*  the  novelty,  or  the  artistic  quality  of  the  things 
exhibited ;  and  it  is  as  much  to  satisfy  this  craving  as  from 
the  natural  effect  of  competition  between  establishments 
that  desire  to  attract  the  public  attention  that  our  manu¬ 
facturers  find  themselves  engaged  in  a  costly  undertaking, 
under  conditions  not  exactly  such  as  they  would  have  chosen 
if  left  to  themselves.  An  inspection  of  the  17  th  class,  we 
may  say,  of  the  whole  of  the  third  group,  shows  that  this 
striving  is  apparent  everywhere.  Productions  of  an  unas¬ 
suming  character  disappear.  We  see  that  the  small  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  those  who  do  not  employ  clever  artists, 
withdraw,  and  leave  the  burden  of  the  competition  to  those 
who  have  larger  resources  at  their  disposal.  What  we  now 
say  is  not  intended  to  disparage  the  benefits  which  arise 
from  these  exhibitions — benefits  we  have  already  insisted 
upon  in  previous  reports — but  to  explain  how  it  is,  if  in  the 
examination  we  are  about  to  make,  our  criticisms  appear  to 
dwell  more  upon  artistic  progress  than  upon  the  practical 
side — the  opening  out  of  new  markets,  or  the  question  of 
economy. 

In  this  report,  which  is  wholly  independent  of  the  jurors’ 
examination,  and  which,  relatively  to  the  number  of  objects 
exhibited,  ought  to  be  short,  we  must  avoid  launching  out 
into  the  region  of  technicalities.  We  shall  limit  ourselves 
to  describe  only  the  general  characteristics  of  each  kind  of 
pottery,  and  to  mention  no  more  than  is  strictly  necessary 
to  understand  the  subject. 

Pottery  Two  important  groups  present  themselves  for  our  con- 

tvro  groups,  sideration.  The  first  comprises  all  pottery  composed  of  a 
non-vitrified  body,  such  as  terra-cotta  and  fine  and  coarse 
earthenware :  this  is  the  lower  order.  To  the  second 
belongs  all  pottery  composed  of  a  vitrified  body,  such  as 
stoneware  and  porcelain  :  this  is  the  higher  order.  Each  of 
these  groups  is  capable  of  being  subdivided  into  a  very  great 
number  of  different  kinds. 

First  group  Proceeding,  then,  from  the  simple  to  the  more  complex 
bodiesltofied  we  find,  first,  terra-cotta,  which  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  stone  in  architectural  decoration.  Terra 
cotta,  when  an  ornament  has  to  be  repeated  a  great  many 
times,  has  the  advantage  of  cheapness  over  stone,  and 
moreover,  if  well  prepared,  of  greater  durability.  Stone 
that  can  be  easily  worked  by  the  chisel  and  at  the  same 
time  resist  for  centuries  the  inclemency  of  our  rough  climate 
is  very  rare.  The  resistance  of  terra-cotta,  on  the  contrary, 
is  well  known ;  a  glance  at  that  of  the  ancients  is  sufficient 
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to  prove  that  after  several  thousand  years  it  remains  as  un-  ^ 

touched  as  when  it  issued  from  the  potter’s  hands.  In  potteby. 
Greece  the  use  of  terra-cotta  was  general ;  and,  as  evidence  Terracotta, 
of  the  talent  which  was  displayed  in  its  decoration,  we  have 
only  to  examine  the  collections  of  the  British  Museum  and 
of  the  Musee  Campana.  The  Romans  employed  it  in  great 
profusion,  and  the  Renaissance  has  left  in  Italy  models 
Mr.  Godfrey  Sykes  has  most  admirably  availed  himself  of 
in  the  decorations  at  the  Kensington  Museum  and  Horti¬ 


cultural  Gardens.  The  employment  of  terra-cotta  in  Eng¬ 
land  has  revealed  a  remarkable  fact — that  it  does  not  blacken 
in  the  atmosphere  as  readily  as  stone,  and  can  be  much 
more  easily  cleaned.  It  is  in  Italy,  France,  Prussia,  and 
Belgium  that  it  is  most  generally  used.  The  best  example 
the  Exhibition  contains  is  the  fragment  of  a  fagade  exhibited 
in  the  garden  near  the  Italian  section  by  Mr.  Andre  Boni, 
of  the  National  Manufactory  at  Milan.  This  specimen — 
very  elaborate,  in  which  the  artist  has  striven  to  show  all 
the  resources  that  can  be  made  available  in  this  material  for 
external  decoration — is  in  the  form  of  a  gateway,  the  frame¬ 
work  of  which  is  ornamented  and  decorated  with  figures, 
whilst  the  space  commonly  occupied  by  the  folding-doors  of 
the  gate  is  divided  into  a  series  of  panels  disposed  in  a  way 
which  brings  to  miud  the  celebrated  Florence  gates  by 
Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  the  whole  being  in  the  style  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  The  figures  are  good  in  character  and  well 
drawn,  the  fine  red  tone  of  the  clay  contributing  to  set  off 
the  firm  precision  of  the  execution  of  this  remarkable  work, 
and  giving  it  a  metallic  look  terra-cotta  does  not  generally 
possess.  Though  less  artistically  treated  than  the  works  of 
Mr.  Boni,  we  must  nevertheless  quote  those  of  Mr.  March, 
of  Charlottenburg,  near  Berlin.  These  will  be  found  in  the 
machine  gallery,  and  in  the  great  arch  erected  by  Prussia  in 
the  principal  axis  of  the  same  gallery. 

It  was  by  coating  terra-cotta  with  opaque  enamel  that 
Lucca  della  Robbia  made  himself  famous  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Nevertheless,  during  the  last  three  hundred  years 
he  has  had  very  few  imitators.  Mr.  Devers,  who  was  one 
of  the  first  manufacturers  of  faience  of  the  new  school,  ex¬ 
hibited  some  specimens  of  Robbia  ware  in  1855  ;  and  he 
now  shows  us  others  in  the  medallions  of  the  Emperor's 
pavilion.  Messrs.  Virebent,  Brothers,  of  Toulouse,  who 
have  a  well-known  manufactory  of  terra-cotta,  present  also 
an  interesting  example  in  an  altar  of  Byzantine  style,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Virgin,  and  intended  to  be  erected  in  the  open 
air.  The  Virgin,  carrying  in  her  arms  the  infant  Jesus, 
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occupies  the  middle  of  the  piece ;  in  the  base  are  represented 
the  apostles,  the  prophets,  and  Biblical  subjects,  painted  in 
grisaille  upon  a  blue-black  ground ;  the  whole  forms  an 
elegant  object,  sober  in  colour  and  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

The  Spanish  Alcarazzas,  which  are  of  very  primitive 
manufacture,  but  show  great  originality  of  form,  are  made 
with  a  clay  very  slightly  fired,  in  order  that  the  extreme 
porosity  of  the  material,  by  bringing  the  water  they  absorb 
to  the  surface,  should  promote  evaporation,  and  thus  cool 
the  temperature.  The  ornamentation  in  bold  and  multiplied 
relief,  which  is  their  chief  characteristic,  has  no  other  aim 
than  to  accelerate  the  evaporation.  In  England,  our  clays, 
being  too  compact,  are  not  suited  for  this  manufacture,  and 
our  alcarazzas  are  more  for  ornament  than  utility. 

The  coarse  enamelled  pottery  of  the  Orientals,  such  as 
that  of  Morocco,  Roumania,  or,  better  still,  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  affords  a  good  illustration  how,  with  very  simple 
methods  and  a  coarse  material,  vessels  of  a  highly  decorative 
appearance  can  be  produced.  The  jugs  and  ewers  of 
Dzeddah  and  the  Dardanelles,  whether  black,  relieved  with 
a  few  touches  of  gold  dashingly  put  on,  whether  of  a  deep 
green,  or  a  white  cream  colour,  set  off  with  green  patches, 
will  be  in  request  by  artists  who  look  for  character  in  outline 
united  to  fine  colour. 

Leaving  these  simple  productions  to  investigate  those  of 
a  higher  order,  we  experience  considerable  embarrassment, 
for  we  now  come  to  a  class  of  faience  exceedingly  numerous 
in  its  varieties,  and  the  name  of  those  who  practise  this 
branch  of  industry  is  legion. 

Any  clay  which,  after  having  passed  through  the  fire, 
preserves  a  certain  amount  of  porosity,  and  which  is  then 
covered  with  a  glaze,  takes  the  name  of  faience.  When 
composed  of  a  common  body,  and  covered  with  transparent 
and  coloured  glazes,  we  have  a  faience  of  the  same  descrip¬ 
tion  as  that  of  Palissy.  If  it  is  made  of  a  common  clay,  but 
coated  with  an  opaque  enamel,  we  get  the  Italian,  the  Delph, 
or  the  old  French  faience,  according  to  the  degree  of  opacity 
in  the  enamel.  Again,  if  clays  of  different  colours  are 
worked  some  upon  the  other,  or  some  into  the  other,  we 
have  the  old  ware  of  Perugia,  or  that  of  Voiron,  known  as 
Henri  Deux  ware.  If  the  clay  contains  sand,  and  is  covered 
with  a  transparent  and  uncoloured  glaze,  we  get  the  Persian 
ware ;  then,  again,  if  the  clay  or  body  is  of  a  fine  descrip¬ 
tion,  white,  and  covered  with  a  transparent  uncoloured  glaze, 
we  have  our  cream- colour  ware,  or  our  earthenware,  all  of 
which  are  kinds  of  faience.  Then  these  various  processes  can 
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be  combined  together ;  and,  further  than  that,  they  can  all  be  Me. 
combined  upon  the  same  piece.  Let  us  endeavour  to  give  pottekt.N 
a  little  order  to  our  nomenclature,  though  a  difficult  thinor 
to  do,  because  of  the  great  range  artistic  faience  takes. 

The  Palissy  faience  is  composed  of  a  clay  slightly  coloured, 
covered  with  different  glazes,  which  have  been  previously 
coloured  by  means  of  metallic  oxides ;  these  glazes  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colours  being  applied,  some  by  the  side  of  others,  or 
blended  one  into  another,  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  decoration.  This  decorative  process,  although  employed 
formerly  by  the  Assyrians,  the  Egyptians,  and  all  the 
nations  of  the  East,  was  only  introduced  from  Spain  into 
Italy,  and  from  Italy  into  France,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century ;  and  Palissy,  as  much  by  his  ener¬ 
getic  researches  to  discover  the  secret  of  their  colour  as  by 
his  wonderful  talent  for  arrangement,  and  the  skilful  manner 
in  which  he  coloured  his  reliefs,  may  be  considered  amongst 
us  as  the  originator  of  this  class  of  production. 

Mr.  Pull,  of  Paris,  and  Mr.  Avisseau,  of  Tours,  devote  Mr.  Puli,  of 
themselves  to  imitate  his  works  with  scrupulous  exactness.  Paris- 
Mr.  Pull,  especially — a  most  enthusiastic  potter — were  it 
not  for  his  integrity,  would  become  the  terror  of  all 
those  who  only  collect  ancient  specimens.  Remembering 
perfectly  the  original,  which  belonged  to  Prince  Soltykoff, 
we  consider  his  imitation  of  the  little  nurse  of  Palissy  very 
successful ;  but  the  most  remarkable  piece  of  Mr.  Pull  is 
the  reproduction  in  coloured  glazes,  of  the  chimneypiece  of 
Germain  Pilon,  which  is  in  the  Louvre ;  the  figures  forming 
the  sides  are  most  harmoniously  coloured. 

Mr.  Avisseau,  of  Tours,  has  two  beautiful  rustic  dishes ;  Mr.  Avis- 
but  in  the  larger  one  he  has  made  a  mistake  in  adding  a  Toursf 
border  on  a  blue  ground  in  the  Italian  style — this  takes 
away  much  of  the  character.  His  attempt  at  Henri  Deux 
ware,  faience  of  Voiron,  is  very  imperfect.  We  must  name, 
in  passing,  a  very  beautiful  head  of  Minerva,  by  Jean 
Goujon,  reproduced  in  three  coloured  clays,  and  covered 
with  a  transparent  glaze.  This  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Jean’s 
exposition. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Tuscany,  the  seat  of  the  Italian  ma- 
ancient  Etruscan  pottery,  and  Florence,  the  country  ofj°hca- 
Lucia  della  Robbia,  furnish  the  specimens  of  faience  made 
in  imitation  of  those  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  repro¬ 
duced  by  the  same  processes  that  Horatio  Fontana,  Fran¬ 
cesco  da  Rovigo,  and  many  other  illustrious  men  employed 
so  ably.  These  processes,  the  Marquis  of  Ginori,  whose  The  Mar- 
family  for  132  years  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  industrial  Sori.°f  Gl' 
movement  in  Tuscany,  has  applied  to  copying,  as  faithfully 
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as  possible,  the  majolica  ware  of  Urbino  and  Castel  Durante. 
If  we  had  a  charge  to  make  against  the  noble  potter,  it 
would  be  that  vigour  and  delicacy  are  both  a  little  wanting 
in  his  pieces,  which  have  this  in  common,  that  they  all 
appear  to  be  painted  by  the  same  hand.  The  Marquis  has 
also  succeeded  in  his  lustres,  which,  if  they  are  not  as  splen¬ 
did  as  those  of  Maestro  Georgio,  are,  at  all  events  very 
superior  to  anything  that  has  hitherto  been  done  in  this 
line.  Now  that  he  has  so  amply  proved  that  the  old  mas¬ 
ters  have  no  more  secrets  for  him,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
see  him  devote  his  experience  to  the  production  of  original 
pieces,  so  that  he  would  only  have  to  sign  his  own  name. 
The  principles  upon  which  this  manufacture  is  based  consist 
in  painting  with  metallic  colours  upon  a  biscuit,  which, 
being  naturally  coloured  is,  first  of  all,  whitened  by  means 
of  a  thin  layer  of  a  hard  stanniferous  preparation  ;  then, 
after  the  completion  of  the  painting,  it  receives  a  thin  smear 
of  transparent  glaze,  so  that  the  painting  is  placed  between 
two  layers  of  vitreous  composition,  the  stanniferous  prepara¬ 
tion  being  the  harder  of  the  two.  The  degree  of  heat 
necessary  to  vitrify  the  whole  has  to  be  regulated  with  the 
greatest  care,  because  if  too  low  the  painting  will  appear 
hard,  dry,  and  deficient  in  richness  of  tone  ;  if  too  high,  the 
colours  loose  their  strength  and  brilliancy.  The  point  to  be 
attained  is  when,  without  losing  their  force,  the  colours  are 
sufficiently  fused  to  blend  slightly  one  into  the  other,  and 
remove  all  hardness  of  outline.  As  this  process  requires  so 
much  manipulative  skill  and  tact,  the  natural  endeavour 
amongst  manufacturers  was,  as  soon  as  they  were  acquainted 
with  a  way  of  making  an  enamel  at  once  opaque  and  soft, 
to  coat  their  biscuit  with  this  single  preparation,  and  so 
realise  their  aim  to  a  nearer  approach  to  porcelain.  But 
then  this  occurs,  that  in  increasing  the  opacity  of  the  enamel 
the  richness  and  vigour  of  the  colouring  are  lost.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  compare  a  piece  of  early  majolica,  of 
Faenza  more  especially,  with  those  of  a  later  period,  to  be 
convinced  of  this ;  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  tints  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  amount  of  tin 
mixed  in  the  enamel,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  opacity. 
Hence  a  reason  why  from  the  second  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Italian  majolica  ware  was  already  but  a  pale 
reflection  of  its  predecessors,  that  in  Holland  they  should 
produce  what  we  call  delft  ware,  and  more  especially  faience 
in  France. 

It  is  to  the  reproduction  of  decorative  faience,  coated  with 
opaque  enamels  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Parisian  potters 
have  applied  themselves.  It  must  be  owned  that  they  are 
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not  all  fortunate  in  their  selections,  and  several  limit  ok 

their  efforts  to  imitating '  the  faience  of  Rouen,  which  offers  pottery. 
little  but  what  is  inferior  in  the  way  of  decoration.  The  ' 
difficulty  in  producing  really  artistic  faience  lies  in  executing 
the  painting  upon  the  stanniferous  raw  enamel — that  is, 
upon  a  pulverized  surface,  which  the  action  of  heat  has  not 
yet  caused  to  adhere  to  the  biscuit.  It  can  be  imagined 
what  dexterity  of  hand  is  needful  to  enable  the  artist  to 
paint  upon  a  surface  so  movable  decorations  which  the  least 
touch  of  the  finger  is  able  to  destroy,  and  what  amount  of 
practice  he  must  possess  to  take  into  account  the  value  of 
his  tints,  as  this  kind  of  painting,  although  force  is  one  of 
its  chief  merits,  looks,  before  being  fired,  like  a  fresco  nearly 
effaced.  Amongst  those  who  have  most  devoted  themselves 
to  it  is  Mr.  Pinhart.  He  shows  his  process  by  exhibiting  a  Mr.  Pinhart. 
painted  plaque,  only  half  of  which  has  been  fired,  the  other 
half  remaining  in  the  unfired  state  ;  but  his  colouring  is 
rather  poor,  and  if  he  excels  in  making  copies  in  blue  mono¬ 
chrome  from  known  engravings,  it  is  chiefly  owing  to 
patient  industry.  We  prefer,  in  spite  of  an  apparent  rough¬ 
ness  of  execution,  Mr.  Lorin,  of  Bourg-la-Reine  ;  but  the  Mr.  Lorin. 
charming  landscapes  of  Mr.  Michel  Bouquet  strike  us  most ;  Mr 
they  are  shown  amongst  the  productions  of  Messrs.  Genlis  and  °UqU  ’ 
Rhuddart,  and  in  the  galleries  of  the  second  group,  where 
he  has  a  beautiful  series  of  plaques.  Painting  upon  the 
unfired  enamel  has  never  before  had  such  an  intelligent 
interpreter,  and  it  is  by  the  vigour,  harmony,  and  variety 
in  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  that  Mr.  Bouquet,  who  is 
besides  a  very  clever  painter,  has  succeeded  in  placing  him¬ 
self  far  before  all  his  competitors.  He  is  not  the  only 
talented  painter  who  has  abandoned  the  practice  of  oil  for 
the  seductions  of  ceramic  art.  A  glance  at  the  exhibition  Mr.  neck, 
of  Mr.  Deck  will  convince  us  of  this.  Here  we  find  works 
signed  by  Messrs.  Ranvier,  Anker,  Gluck,  Ehrmann,  and 
Legrain,  artists  who  know  how  to  unite  graceful  and  ele¬ 
gant  design  with  a  fine  feeling  for  colour.  We  should  state 
that  they  have  been  most  efficiently  assisted  by  Mr.  Deck, 
who,  having  carefully  studied  the  Persian  ware,  placed  the 
result  of  his  investigations  at  their  disposal.  To  understand  ^on^Per- 
this  ware,  we  must  explain  that  the  Persians  employed,  and  sian  ware> 
still  employ,  in  the  preparation  of  the  paste  or  body  a  coarse 
sandy  clay,  which  they  cover  with  a  thin  layer  of  a  finer 
composition,  but  containing  an  equal  proportion  of  sand, 
already  rendered  alkaline  by  the  presence  of  the  nitrates  of 
soda  and  potash,  which  are  found  abundantly  in  the  salt 
plains  of  Persia.  It  is  to  these  alkaline  silicates  combining 
with  the  oxides  of  copper,  cobalt,  and  manganese  that  the 
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Aknoijx  os  beautiful  colours  are  due ;  and  after  the  ware  has  been 
Pottery,  recoated  with  a  transparent  glaze,  equally  alkaline,  it  is 
submitted  to  the  fire.  The  colours  will  be  of  increased 
beauty  in  proportion  as  the  amount  of  sand  used  abounds  in 
the  clay. 

This  manufacture  dates  from  high  antiquity.  The  walls 
and  vaults  of  the  ancient  mosques  of  Persia,  Scinde,  and  a 
great  part  of  India  were  covered  with  tiles  made  upon  this 
principle,  and  certainly  the  same  effect  could  not  be  produced 
Mr.  Deck’s  by  any  other  mode  of  ceramic  decoration.  We  recommend 
particularly  an  inspection  of  the  faience  of  Mr.  Deck,  because  it  forms  the 
noticed.  leading  feature  of  French  faience  in  the  Exhibition.  His  chief 
artist,  Mr.  Fanvier,  excels  in  painting  idyllic  subjects.  He 
does  not  hesitate,  in  order  to  give  more  relief  to  his  figures, 
to  slightly  emboss  them,  colouring  them  afterwards  with 
delicacy,  as  was  the  practice  at  the  manufactory  of  Capo  di 
Monti.  It  is  with  regret  that  we  introduce  here  this  name 
of  Capo  di  Monti,  for  nothing  can  less  resemble  its  produc¬ 
tions  than  the  paintings  of  Mr.  Fanvier.  Mr.  Gluck  paints 
for  the  most  part  figures  in  the  mediaeval  style ;  his  dish  with 
a  knight  in  full  armour,  mounted  on  a  black  horse,  coming 
out  from  a  deep  greenish-blue  background,  is  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  piece  of  colour  in  the  Exhibition.  Mr.  Anker 
also  paints  mediaeval  figures,  but  he  has  besides  two  dishes 
which  are  gems.  One  represents  a  girl  in  a  violet  dress 
spinning ;  the  other  a  young  woman,  seated  upon  her  bed, 
taking  a  cup  of  tea.  Only  genuine  artists  could  possibly 
obtain  results  such  as  these,  therefore  we  need  not  be 
astonished  at  the  prices  asked  and  freely  given,  prices  which 
would  appear  fabulous  to  those  who  content  themselves  with 
a  hasty  and  superficial  look.  We  are,  unfortunately,  far 
from  the  time  when,  according  to  Picolo  Passo,  majolica 
dishes  were  painted  at  Castel  Durante  for  a  ducat  and  six 
lire  the  100,  that  is  to  say,  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  5s.  of 
our  money.  At  the  present  day  cheap  things  can  only  be 
produced  by  machinery,  and  to  speak  of  machinery  means 
to  speak  of  the  absence  of  expression,  feeling,  and  art. 
Mr.Adaibert  Mr.  Adalbert  de  Beaumont,  who  has  been  in  the  East,  and 
mont.aU'  gathered  there  some  valuable  materials,  is  also  much  engaged 
in  the  reproduction  of  Persian  ware,  and  it  is  under  his 
superintendence  that  Mr.  Collinot  has  executed  an  elegant 
pavilion  or  summer  house,  thoroughly  successful  as  a  whole. 
The  composition  of  the  portion  forming  the  facade  is  parti¬ 
cularly  happy ;  but  we  must  add  that  Mr.  Collinot  has  only 
applied  the  Persian  process  in  one  of  the  panels  on  the  left, 
which  is  the  richest  in  effect,  and  that  in  the  other  parts,  as 
well  as  in  his  vases,  whilst  keeping  to  the  Persian  style,  he 
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has  adopted  the  use  of  opaque  coloured  enamels  ;  this  causes  0 

his  productions  to  look  less  transparent  than  those  of  Mr.  Pottery.1 
Deck.  The  rest  of  the  best  specimens  of  oriental  decora- 
tion  in  pottery  are  placed  outside  in  the  different  eastern 
pavilions,  and  in  the  little  mosque  situated  in  the  south-west 
part  of  the  garden.  We  could  not  help  expressing  the  wish 
that  similar  things  were  made  in  the  west,  a  wish  realized  as 
soon  as  entertained,  for  we  learned  since  that  they  had  been 
manufactured  at  Paris  by  Messrs.  Flandrin  and  Parvillee, 
of  the  Quay  Bourbon. 

Let  us  state  here  that  it  was  the  sensation  created  in  1855  Messrs.^ 
at  Paris  by  the  exhibition  of  Messrs.  Minton  &  Co.’s  majolica  first  to  re- 
which  has  given  the  impetus  to,  and  developed  the  production  SSstikfma- 
of,  all  this  art  faience.  Messrs,  Minton  &  Co.,  without  rivals  ^ollca  ware* 
in  England  for  important  works  of  majolica,  have  known  how 
to  maintain  their  superiority  in  France,  which  they  provide 
to-day  with  a  large  part  of  this  special  manufacture.  We 
must  observe  that,  if  the  artistic  French  faience  is  well 
ornamented,  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  quality,  and  we 
can  cite  in  support  all  their  faience  of  the  Palissy  descrip¬ 
tion,  that  of  Deck,  and  of  the  Sevres  manufacture. 

The  Minton  majolica,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  dense,  of  a 
close  texture — qualities  to  which  is  added  great  brilliancy  of 
colour.  It  would  take  too  long  to  describe  the  processes  of 
Messrs.  Minton,  because  they  combine  upon  their  majolica 
different  sorts  of  transparent  and  opaque  enamels,  and 
because  their  painters  work  sometimes  in  the  Italian  method, 
sometimes  upon  the  opaque-fired  enamel,  and  again  some¬ 
times  by  a  process  of  Messrs.  Minton's  invention,  which 
consists  in  painting  upon  the  naturally  coloured  majolica 
biscuit,  without  its  being  previously  prepared,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  colour  of  the  biscuit  to  supply  the  foundation- 
colour  of  all  the  figures,  afterwards  covering  the  painting 
with  a  rich  coat  of  transparent  glaze.  Such  is  the  large 
ewer  representing  the  gods,  after  Polidoro  Caravaggio ;  and 
the  large  vase  representing  a  boar  hunting,  after  Bubens, 
the  only  specimens  of  this  kind  of  painting  which,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  very  limited  space  allotted  to  them,  they 
have  been  allowed  to  exhibit.  The  companion  vase  to  the 
last  painted  in  blue,  and  representing  the  Pape  of  the  Sabines, 
may  be  also  considered  as  one  of  the  best  productions  of  this 
firm,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  both  have  found  their 
place  in  the  Kensington  Museum.  But  it  is  particularly  by 
their  garden-pots,  flower-vases,  and  garden-seats,  many  of 
which  are  dispersed  about  the  gardens,  that  Messrs.  Minton 
Ij  have  made  their  majolica  so  well  known. 

2.  C  C 
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Until  now  the  imitations  of  Limoges  enamels  were  made 
upon  porcelain,  but  those  of  Messrs.  Minton,  although  pre¬ 
senting  a  very  rich  and  highly-finished  appearance,  are 
nevertheless  executed  on  black  earthenware,  with  a  glaze 
so  soft  that,  when  melted  by  the  action  of  the  fire,  the 
white  enamel  employed  to  form  the  figures  and  ornaments 
sinks  into  it,  and  is  so  well  incorporated  that,  after  cooling, 
it  acquires  all  the  qualities  of  old  Limoges  enamels  on 
copper.  What  we  now  remark  applies  rather  to  the  process 
than  to  the  style  of  decoration,  for  Messrs.  Minton,  as  much 
in  their  faience  as  in  their  porcelain,  and  in  the  general 
arrangement  of  their  models,  avoid  copying,  and  especially 
endeavour  to  be  original.  Messrs.  Josiah  Wedgwood  and 
Sons  only  employ  for  their  artistic  faience  one  material — 
their  old  cream-colour  ware — and  have  intrusted  its  decora¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Lessore.  If,  in  having  recourse  to  this  artist, 
their  intention  was  to  create  as  great  a  contrast  as  possible 
to  the  correct,  chaste,  and  classical  appearance  of  their  jasper 
ware,  they  have  perfectly  succeeded,  and  we  have  before  us 
proof  that  extremes  can  meet  and  do  very  well  together. 
Mr.  Lessore  is  eminent  at  the  present  time  as  a  colourist, 
and  is  sufficiently  known  in  England  to  make  it  needless  for 
us  to  descant  upon  the  spirit  displayed  in  his  works,  and 
what  we  could  call  his  impetuous  execution  ;  it  is  a  talent 
which,  less  than  any  other  person,  we  would  wish  to  contest, 
and  if  he  repeats  himself,  or  sometimes  gives  a  look  a  little 
slovenly,  we  must  not  forget  that  in  manufactures  we  have 
to  bow  to  the  demands  of  commerce,  and  are  not  obliged  to 
make  everything  a  work  of  art.  M.  de  Mol,  of  Brussels,  has 
endeavoured  to  follow  in  his  steps,  but  as  generally  happens 
in  such  cases,  he  has  only  exaggerated  the  defects  without 
having  the  qualities.  His  colouring  is  dull,  and  his  paintings 
require  a  touch  from  Mr.  Lessore  to  give  them  the  life  and 
point  they  are  deficient  in.  Messrs.  Wedgwood  exhibit  also 
some  faience,  which,  to  be  understood,  we  will  call  Palissy, 
but  which  is  different  in  this  particular — that  the  coloured 
glazes  are  applied  upon  a  white  biscuit  which  gives  them 
great  brilliancy  when  blended  together. 

As  Josiah  Wedgwood  is  justly  considered  the  chief  pro¬ 
moter  of  that  which  constitutes  at  the  present  time  the 
principal  industry  and  glory  of  Staffordshire,  this  name 
affords  us  an  opportunity  to  pass  from  artistic  faience  to  that 
called  earthenware.  Here  we  must  draw  a  parallel  between 
this  industry  in  France  and  England. 

In  Great  Britain  the  ceramic  manufacture  is  carried  on 
by  a  great  number  of  manufacturers,  upwards  of  250,  located 
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for  the  most  part  in  North  Staffordshire;  about  four-fifths  0> 

of  this  number  devote  themselves  to  making  faience,  and.  Pottery. 
judging  by  the  manufactories  built  during  late  years,  and  the 
steady  increase  of  a  population,  which  since  the  first  census 
of  1738,  has  regularly  doubled  itself  every  25  years,  we 
should  say  that  this  industry  is  progressing  rapidly.  But, 
as  on  looking  at  the  exportations  since  1851,  we  see  that  in 
15  years  the  value  of  the  exportation  of  faience,  which  then 
amounted  to  1,122,571/.,  has  only  reached  in  1866  to 
1,652,669/.  which  gives  but  530,340/.  total  increase,  or  44 
per  cent,  on  the  whole  amount,  or  an  annual  increase  of 
35,340/.,  hardly  3  per  cent.,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  in  the  home  trade  that  the  surplus  manufacture, 
which  must  be  considerable,  is  absorbed.  In  France  the  French 
number  of  manufactories  of  faience  for  the  same  period  has  manufaJare 
remained  absolutely  stationary.  They  are — Creil-Montereau, tories 
and  Sarrequemines  in  the  first  rank ;  in  the  second,  Gien, 

Choisi  le  Roi,  and  Bordeaux.  Beyond  these  five  establish¬ 
ments  there  may  be  a  few  of  secondary  importance,  and  not 
worth  mentioning.  But  these  five  manufactories,  particularly 
the  two  first,  are  carried  on  upon  a  very  large  scale,  with 
considerable  capital,  and  directed  by  great  commercial  in¬ 
telligence.  They  have  ever  been  the  first  to  adopt  all 
practical  processes  which  would  improve  the  quality  and 
reduce  the  price  of  their  earthenware.  This  earthenware, 
if  it  has  not  the  density  and  resistance  of  ours,  is  very  white 
and  of  a  rich  glaze.  The  exportation  of  French  faience  is 
almost  nothing. 

In  both  countries  the  faience  is  made  upon  the  same  prin-  ^vantage f 
ciples — that  is  to  say,  by  using  plastic  clay  whitened  by  English 
silex  and  kaolin,  and  rendered  denser  by  introducing  a  certain  Xers!ac" 
quantity  of  granite  partially  decomposed,  which,  coming 
from  Cornwall,  we  call  Cornish  stone.  We  find,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  these  materials,  the  advantage  is  in  our  favour,  as 
our  clays  are  finer  and  more  abundant,  to  which  must  be 
added  that  we  have  better  and  cheaper  fuel.  It  is  also  re¬ 
markable  that  such  clever  ornamentists  as  the  French  have 
not  yet  got  into  the  style  which  we  consider  fittest  for  the 
decoration  of  earthenware ;  and  we  are  very  superior  to 
them  in  the  production  of  what  we  call  our  enamelled 
patterns.  For  that  kind  of  earthenware  we  have  excellent 
traditions  and  plenty  of  skilled  workmen,  and  much  time 
must  elapse  before  our  continental  brethren  can  beat  us  in 
this  field.  The  specimens  of  enamelled  earthenware  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Messrs.  Minton,  Copeland,  Wedgwood,  Brown¬ 
field,  Binder,  and  Bourne,  and  George  Jones  exemplify  this 
amply ;  and  these  specimens  may  fairly  be  taken  as  only 
showing  the  normal  state  of  their  daily  productions. 
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It  could  well  be  asked — how  is  it,  now,  when  we  can  in¬ 
troduce  our  best  faience  into  France — it  being  conceded  we 
are  superior  both  in  quality  and  decoration — that  our  market 
there  should  be  so  limited  ?  The  principal  reason  lies,  not 
in  the  small  duty  which  is  still  imposed  in  France,  nor  in  the 
extra  charge  for  carriage,  but  in  the  competition  it  meets 
with  in  the  hard  porcelain.  Upon  this  manufacture,  which  has 
become  immensely  developed  in  France,  the  whole  produc¬ 
tive  energy  of  the  French  is  centred.  The  number  of  its 
manufacturers  have  greatly  increased  of  late  years ;  and  this 
porcelain,  besides  being  used  by  the  whole  of  the  middle 
class — the  class  which  would  purchase  our  earthenware — is 
exported  to  an  amount,  in  figures,  almost  as  large  as  our  ex¬ 
portation  of  faience.  We  have  then,  this  fact,  that  in 
England  it  is  not  our  porcelain,  but  our  faience  we  export ; 
whilst  in  France  it  is  the  reverse — the  porcelain,  not  the 
faience,  that  is  sent  out  of  the  country.  It  seems  as  difficult 
to  get  the  French  to  take  our  faience  as  for  them  to  ac¬ 
custom  us  to  their  hard  porcelain.  The  Treaty  of  Commerce 
has  taken  such  care  to  preserve  the  interests  of  each  nation 
that,  up  to  this  time,  neither  have  been  able  to  gain  any 
decided  advantage  upon  the  other.  Probably  the  course  of 
time  will  modify  this  ;  but  at  present,  the  exchange  between 
the  two  nations  is  very  limited,  and  chiefly  in  fancy  articles. 

The  manufactories  of  Sarreguemines  and  Creil-Montereau 
show  us  little  of  what  constitutes  the  basis  of  their  com¬ 
merce,  but  a  great  deal  of  artistic  faience.  Mr.  Gouvion,  a 
clever  artist  of  Paris,  has  undertaken  to  decorate  the  earthen¬ 
ware  of  Creil-Montereau,  and  Messrs.  Sabourin,  Langlois, 
and  Mussill  that  of  Sarreguemines.  We  must,  in  justice, 
admit  that  much  of  their  faience,  having  a  softer  enamel 
than  the  hard  porcelain,  incorporates  the  colours  better,  and 
has  a  more  pleasing  appearance  to  the  eye  than,  as  a  rule, 
is  the  case  with  their  pretentious  rival.  This  branch  of  in¬ 
dustry — namely,  the  decoration,  which  is  very  considerable, 
occupying  a  great  number  of  hands  in  Paris — is  entirely  dis¬ 
tinct  from  making  the  ware  itself,  and  as  can  be  conceived, 
offers  vast  facilities  to  the  manufacturer  desirous  of  presenting 
a  show  without  being  obliged  to  maintain  in  a  permanent 
manner,  at  considerable  cost,  a  painting  and  gilding  esta¬ 
blishment.  In  England  this  trade  of  decoration  does  not 
exist ;  or  if  it  does,  it  is  quite  in  its  infancy. 

Let  us  finish  this  review  of  faience  by  mentioning  Messrs. 
Villeroi  and  Boch,  who  have  their  manufactory  at  Mettlach, 
in  the  Rhenish  provinces  in  Prussia,  and  supply  nearly  all 
Germany  with  a  very  good  faience,  sold  at  prices  which  pre¬ 
vent  any  foreign  manufacturers  competing  with  them.  It 
is,  we  believe,  the  largest  manufactory  which  exists,  and  it 
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employs  at  the  present  time  several  thousand  workmen,  me. 
either  at  Mettlach  or  at  Mauburge,  which  lies  on  the  French  Apottery.X 
side  of  the  frontier,  and  is  specially  set  apart  for  the  manu-  — - 

facture  of  tiles. 

Having  examined  pottery  of  a  porous  body,  we  must  now  Second 
go  to  that  of  vitreous  texture — that  is  to  say,  porcelain  vSed 
biscuit,  and  porcelain  itself.  There  is  no  natural  clay  or bodies- 
mixture  of  clays  which,  being  submitted  to  the  action  of  fire, 
for  a  sufficient  time  does  not  lose  its  porous  nature,  and  ac¬ 
quire  a  degree  of  vitrification,  which,  for  the  same  clay, 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  heat  applied.  All  clays  have  in 
them  a  natural  flux.  In  the  inferior  sort,  this  is  lime  and 
the  metallic  oxides,  oxides  of  iron  chiefly ;  in  the  superior 
sort,  which  are  the  clays  arising  from  the  decomposition  of 
felspar  and  granite,  it  is  a  very  small  amount  of  potash  or 
soda.  But  we  can  regulate  at  will  the  degree  of  vitrification 
of  one  or  the  other  by  hardening  the  first  by  the  addition 
of  silica  and  kaolin  well  washed,  and  softening  the  second 
by  felspar,  granite,  salts  of  lime,  barytes,  and  the  metallic 
oxides  which  furnish  the  elements  of  colour.  In  general, 
for  pottery  which  is  intended  to  remain  at  the  biscuit  stage, 
and  which  comprises  stoneware,  jasper,  and  statuary  biscuit, 
the  degree  of  vitrification  is  regulated  in  such  a  way  that 
the  pieces  becoming  impermeable  to  liquids  acquire  a  certain 
transparency,  and  are  vitrified,  though  not  enough  to  destroy 
the  sharpness  of  the  modelling,  and  still  less  to  lose  the 
shapes.  To  get  this  exact  degree,  there  are  some  difficulties 
to  be  met  with.  The  principal  is  a  great  diminution  of 
size  or  shrinkage  the  pieces  undergo,  which  is  not  less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  original  bulk.  Each  part,  therefore,  to  the 
extent  that  it  lies  out  of  the  perpendicular  and  centre  of 
gravity  will  require  to  be  propped  up  by  means  of  supports 
made  of  the  same  material.  This  demands  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  part  of  those  who  prepare  the  pieces  for  the 
oven.  In  hard  porcelain  biscuits,  which  have  but  little 
transparency,  this  difficulty  is  less  experienced ;  but  for 
parian,  such  as  Messrs.  Minton’s,  or  biscuit  statuary,  such  as 
Messrs.  Copeland's,  it  is  very  great,  these  manufacturers 
aiming  always  to  give  their  productions  the  transparency  of 
marble.  The  grand  dessert-service,  made  by  Messrs.  Cope-  Messrs, 
land  and  Sons  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  shows  what  can  be  statuary1  s 
done  in  biscuit  statuary  in  the  way  of  ornament  for  our blscuit- 
tables.  We  have  noticed  a  great  variety  of  groups  and 
figures  executed  by  these  able  manufacturers,  who  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  reputation  for  works  of  this  sort.  We  find  in 
Messrs.  Minton  and  Co.’s  exhibition  their  parian  biscuit 
combined  with  porcelain  in  the  greater  part  of  their  centre- 
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pieces  and  compotiers;  the  parian  being  used  for  figures  and 
those  parts  which  bring  out  the  delicacy  of  the  model.  The 
strongest  objection  we  have  to  make  against  using  these 
biscuits  is  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  clean  ;  and  it  is  to 
obviate  this  that  Messrs.  Minton  have  brought  out  a  new 
kind  of  glazed  parian  of  celadon  colour.  The  celadon  being 
only  used  partially  as  a  ground  for  the  figures  and  ornaments, 
which  are  left  in  white,  this  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  their  exhibition.  Amongst  the  most  successful 
pieces  are  two  vases  representing  the  vintage  and  the  harvest, 
the  frieze  of  which,  in  soft  paste,  has  been  painted  in  mono¬ 
chrome  rose  by  one  of  their  most  eminent  china-painters, 
Mr.  Yahn. 

The  manufacture  of  jasper,  which  has  so  much  contributed 
to  the  fame  of  the  Wedgwoods,  is  represented  by  them 
alone  ;  and  who  would  venture  to  compete  with  this  cele*$ 
brated  firm  when  to  their  long  practice  in  its  production  are 
to  be  added  all  the  treasures  of  Flaxman?  Their  great 
chimney  piece  in  Derbyshire  alabaster  is  ornamented  with 
plaques  of  jasper  of  sage  colour,  and  indicates  how  this 
material  may  be  adapted  to  architectural  decoration.  But* 
in  the  furniture  department,  Messrs.  Lamb,  Grace,  and 
Wright  and  Mansfield,  show  us  a  more  judicious  use,  and 
that  it  gains  greatly  by  being  more  sparingly  employed. 
Everyone  will  admire  the  perfection  of  the  jasper  in  their 
oval  jardiniere  supported  by  two  female  figures,  in  the 
numerous  vases  exhibited,  and  still  more  in  the  lesser  pieces 
amongst  which  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  point  out  the 
small  breakfast  set  purchased  by  the  Emperor.  The  Carrara 
biscuit  of  Messrs.  Villeroi  and  Boch  presents,  in  their  vases 
and  larger  figures,  a  texture  coarser  than  parian  or  jasper. 
Still,  this  material  seems  extraordinarily  hard,  and  can  be 
admirably  moulded,  reproducing  all  the  delicacy  of  the  model 
with  wonderful  precision. 

W e  have  now  reached  porcelain,  which  we  consider  the 
most  perfect  production  of  the  potter’s  art.  There  are  two 
kinds — hard,  the  true  porcelain,  the  eldest,  which  is  that  of 
the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese,  of  very  simple  composition; 
and  soft  porcelain,  an  invention  of  the  last  century,  in  which 
transparency,  the  charateristic  of  porcelain,  is  obtained  by 
artificial  means.  We  all  know  that  the  Italians,  Germans, 
and  French,  from  its  first  introduction  into  Europe,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  by  the  Portuguese,  tried  to  reproduce 
the  porcelain  of  China.  These  researches  had  a  double  result 
— first,  the  discovery,  by  Bottger,  of  materials  and  processes 
similar  to  those  of  the  Chinese ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the 
creation  of  a  new  kind  of  porcelain  having  qualities  and 
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properties  entirely  distinct  from  the  former.  For  a  long 
period,  there  was  a  kind  of  antagonism  between  the  two ;  Pottery. 
in  reality,  it  has  always  existed  since  the  invention  of  the  soft 
porcelain,  each  paste  having  had  its  supporters  and  detrac¬ 
tors,  and  public  opinion  being  by  turns  in  favour  of  first  one 
and  then  the  other.  It  was  the  old  fable  of  the  iron  and 
earthen  pots.  But,  at  the  present  day  all  amateurs  are 
agreed  upon  the  superiority  of  the  soft  when  porcelain 
has  to  be  coloured  or  painted.  With  our  neighbours  it  is  a 
custom  of  some,  after  highly  praising  our  faience,  our  jasper, 
or  our  majolica,  to  add,  but  as  to  porcelain,  you  cannot 
touch  it.”  This  is  rather  severe  for  the  English,  accustomed 
to  think  so  much  of  their  Chelsea,  W orcester,  Derby,  and 
modern  porcelain.  Without  weighing  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that — our  soft  or  English 
porcelain  being  only  represented  at  Paris  by  Messrs.  Minton 
and  Copeland,  whilst  our  neighbours  are  sufficiently  numerous 
to  fill  two  large  courts — we  do  not  shine  in  the  quantity ; 
but  if  we  desire  to  judge  the  artistic  quality  of  the  two 
porcelains  we  shall  have  to  look  at  them  twice. 

The  three  great  seats  of  the  manufacture  of  hard  porcelain  Prance  the 
are  China  and  Japan,  Germany,  and  France.  Putting  on  bes¥pro-nd 
one  side  China  and  Japan,  which  we  have  only  visited  in  hardporce- 
reading  by  our  fireside  translations  by  M.  Stanislas  J ulien  lain* 
and  extracts  from  Pere  d’Ent  re  colies,  France  furnishes  the 
largest  amount  of  hard  porcelain,  and  it  is  there  also  that  it 
is  best  manufactured.  France  is  highly  favoured  for  its 
production  from  the  quarries  of  kaolin,  which  abound  in  the 
centre  and  south.  This  material  suffices,  without  any  addi¬ 
tion,  to  constitute  the  body :  it  is  white,  easy  to  work,  and 
takes,  in  firing,  a  fine  transparency.  The  glaze,  which  is 
fired  at  the  same  time  as  the  paste,  is  also  entirely  composed 
from  felspathic  rocks,  and  vitrifies  on  the  surface  by  the  sole 
intensity  of  the  heat  required  in  the  firing.  Such  a  product 
presents,  after  cooling,  great  consistency  ;  and  the  hardness 
of  this  glaze  will  defy  the  best  tempered  steel  instruments. 

But  defects  arise  from  the  very  excess  of  these  qualities. 

This  hardness  leaves  little  resource  for  decoration,  the  fine 
colours  for  grounds  are  banished,  and  the  painting  unincor¬ 
porated  into  the  glaze  lies  upon  the  surface,  and  looks  hard 
and  unfinished.  This  is  so  thoroughly  acknowledged,  that 
the  Paris  decorators  now  often  prefer  to  paint  upon  French 
cream- colour  ware  instead  of  porcelain. 

The  manufacture  of  soft  porcelain  has  always  been  limited,  Difficulties 
for  it  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  pottery.  Its  inventors,  tteSuSu- 
persuaded  that  Chinese  porcelain  was  a  kind  of  glass,  per-  soft  pjrce- 
sisted  in  composing  a  paste  of  the  same  ingredients.  Sand, lain* 
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lime,  and  some  alkaline  materials  were,  therefore,  vitrified  in 
the  proportion  considered  desirable  to  give  a  white,  half- 
translucent  substance.  But  as,  after  being  ground,  it  had 
not  the  least  plasticity  and  could  not  be  worked,  they  added 
as  small  a  quantity  as  possible  of  the  calcareous  earth  found 
in  the  plaster  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  so  as  not 
to  injure  the  whiteness  or  transparency.  We  cannot  describe 
here  all  the  difficulties  that  the  manipulation  of  such  a  mix¬ 
ture  presented.  It  could  neither  be  thrown,  nor  pressed 
into  moulds  in  the  ordinary  way ;  and  the  shapes  were  got 
by  casting  it  in  thick  plaster  moulds,  and  carefully  turning 
and  finishing  by  hand  afterwards.  Moreover,  as  in  the 
process  of  firing  this  porcelain,  so  properly  called  pate  tendre , 
the  pieces  wTere  very  apt  to  sink  and  lose  their  shape,  the 
way  of  propping  them  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  but 
when  the  biscuit  stage  was  safely  attained,  the  rest  was  com¬ 
paratively  easy.  From  its  composition,  this  biscuit  had  the 
greatest  affinity  for  combination  with  the  vitreous  mixture 
forming  the  glaze,  and  the  result  was  that  this  glaze,  not 
being  hardened  by  the  biscuit  on  which  it  had  been  melted 
retained  all  its  softness,  and  so  thoroughly  incorporated  the 
colours  of  the  painting  that,  after  firing,  they  looked  sunk 
into  it.  An  equal  advantage  was  that  the  alkaline  nature 
of  the  biscuit  and  the  low  temperature  required  enabled  those 
soft  and  beautiful  ground  colours  to  be  used  which  are  not  to 
be  met  with  on  any  other  pottery  ;  the  green,  made  from 
copper,  of  an  unequalled  transparency ;  the  turquoise,  so 
attractive  to  the  eye  that  a  single  piece  placed  in  a  room 
seemed  to  take  all  the  light  to  itself ;  the  bleu-de-roi,  so 
well  named  from .  its  richness ;  and  that  warm,  delicate 
colour,  the  rose  du  Barry.  We  purposely  mentioned  the 
low  heat  required  to  incorporate  the  colours  with  the  glaze, 
because  the  experienced  potter  knows  their  richness  decreases 
with  rise  of  temperature ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why,  for 
grounds  in  hard  porcelain,  hardly  more  than  two  colours  can 
be  depended  upon — the  blue  from  cobalt,  and  the  opaque, 
heavy-looking  green  from  chrome. 

With  these  great  advantages  for  decoration,  with  the  in¬ 
demnity  afforded  against  all  losses  by  the  patronage  of  kings, 
backed  with  the  purse  of  the  French  nation,  it  might  be 
asked  how  it  was  that  the  production  of  the  soft  paste 
should  have  been  interrupted  at  Sevres  for  almost  half  a 
century.  We  will  try  in  a  few  words  to  explain  the  reasons. 

The  manufactory  of  Sevres  ceased  to  produce  the  soft 
paste  in  1804,  several  circumstances  contributing  to  a 
suppression  so  much  to  be  regretted.  In  spite  of  the 
discovery  of  soft  porcelain,  investigations  into  the  nature 
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of  hard  porcelain  had  never  been  discontinued.  The  secret 
of  its  manufacture  was  known  at  the  Royal  manufactory  of  potteky. 
Saxony,  but  every  precaution  taken  against  its  being  di- 
vulged.  The  Royal  manufactory  of  France,  founded  at 
Vincennes  in  1745,  and  removed  to  Sevres  in  1753,  had 
always  pursued  these  researches,  and  the  first  success  dates 
in  1768.  From  1753  to  1768,  therefore,  a  period  of  15 
years,  soft  porcelain  was  exclusively  produced  at  Sevres. 

Starting  from  1762  the  two  were  produced  together,  the 
directors  inclining  more  to  the  one  or  the  other,  according 
to  their  tastes,  but  at  the  same  time  developing  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  those  groups  of  figures  in  biscuits,  called  Sevres 
biscuits,  which  are  all  made  in  hard  porcelain.  The  French 
Revolution  struck  a  severe  blow  to  the  manufacture  of  soft 
paste.  By  the  fall  of  the  Crown,  the  emigration  of  the 
nobility,  and  sale  of  their  lands  and  property,  and  by  the 
wars  of  the  revolution  and  the  empire,  French  society  was 
completely  overturned.  To  the  old  nobility  succeeded  one 
whose  title  had  been  conquered  on  the  battle-field.  A 
manufacture  which  appealed  to  the  delicate  tastes  of  a 
refined  aristocracy  ceased  to  be  appreciated,  and  by  degrees 
attention  was  diverted  from  a  complicated  and  costly  manu¬ 
facture  to  one  comparatively  easy,  capable  of  producing 
larger  pieces,  and  which  offered  to  the  artist-painter  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  estimate  during  the  execution  of 
his  work  the  real  value  of  the  tints  he  employed.  To  this  a 
circumstance,  apparently  insignificant,  also  contributed  to 
some  extent.  About  1804  the  person  who  presided  over  the 
mixture  of  the  soft  paste  died,  followed  a  few  months  after¬ 
wards  by  the  head  fireman.  These  vacancies  in  his  staff 
confirmed  Mr.  Brogniart  in  his  resolution  to  suppress 
entirely  the  manufacture  of  soft  porcelain,  and  give  his  atten¬ 
tion  wholly  to  the  hard.  Mr.  Brogniart,  certainly  the  most 
eminent  and  learned  of  all  who  have  managed  the  Sevres 
manufactory  (we  do  not  speak  of  the  living),  cannot  be 
blamed  for  this  decision,  which  was  in  accordance  with  the 
tastes  of  the  time.  Hard  porcelain  promised  to  become  what 
it  really  now  is,  a  national  potteiy- — a  source  of  wealth  to 
many  departments,  and,  realising  for  France  what  earthen¬ 
ware  did  for  England,  form  an  important  article  of  exporta¬ 
tion.  We  should,  besides,  be  less  inclined  to  censure  one 
who,  in  our  youth,  had  honoured  us  with  his  friendship, 
as  towards  the  end  of  his  career  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
recognise  the  mistake  he  had  committed.  But  the  old  staff 
has  disappeared,  with  its  traditions  and  experience ;  he  felt 
himself  too  old  to  undertake  so  great  a  work,  and  it  was  to 
his  pupil  and  successor  that  he  recommended  the  resump- 
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me.  tion  of  the  studies  necessary  to  reach  this  end.  Mr.  Ebelmen, 
ApotxertN  who  succeeded  him  in  1847,  reproduced  the  pate  tendre  during 

it  is*revived -the  four  years  of  his  management,  but  did  not  prepare  the 

by  m.  Ebei-  body  of  the  soft  paste  he  used,  owing  to  a  singular  fact.  In 
1804  Mr.  Brogniart  requiring  the  cellar  where  the  clay  for 
the  soft  paste  was  stored  decided  to  have  it  thrown  away. 
The  order  was  received  by  an  intelligent  man,  who  put  it 
aside  in  some  covered  tanks,  where  it  remained  unnoticed 
for  45  years,  till  Mr.  Ebelmen  manifested  the  wish  to  revive 
Assisted  by  the  old  pate  tendre.  It  was  then  Mr.  Riocreux  revealed  to 
creux.  him  the  existence  of  his  hidden  treasure.  This  unexpected 
help,  besides  saving  the  time  spent  in  experiments,  and 
supplying  material  for  immediate  use,  gave,  what  was  more 
important,  a  standard  for  all  the  new  mixtures.  Since  then 
Sevres  has  continued  to  produce  the  soft  paste,  but  in  less 
quantity  than  could  be  wished. 

s&vres  soft  Amongst  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  Sevres  pate 
patefendre!  tendre  are  the  fine  vases,  all  of  the  same  shape,  painted 
with  cattle  scenes  by  Mr.  Van  Mark.  This  distin¬ 
guished  artist,  who  follows  close  upon  Troyon  and  Rosa 
Bonheur,  gives  a  warmth  and  mellowness  of  tone  to  his 
painting,  reached  by  none  of  his  colleagues  at  the  manu¬ 
factory.  These  vases  are  the  finest  things  Sevres  has  to 
show  us.  Mr.  Schilt,  who  enjoys  the  advantage  over  many 
of  the  Sevres  artists  of  only  painting  on  the  pate  tendre,  has 
several  vases  decorated  with  a  class  of  subjects  called 
“  Trianon.”  They  are  successful,  although  in  a  style 
Parisian  decorators  have  somewhat  abused.  Those  painted 
by  Mr.  Froment,  well  known  by  his  paintings  in  violet 
monochrome,  are  less  important  than  in  former  exhibitions. 
We  regret  this  the  more,  being  accustomed  to  consider  him 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  many  devoted  to  porcelain 
decoration.  We  looked  again  with  pleasure  upon  a  pair  of 
small  vases  in  his  happiest  manner,  with  subjects  illustrative 
of  wine  and  of  water,  which  we  had  seen  in  London.  He 
has  also  a  pair  of  vases,  representing  the  four  elements,  very 
original  in  composition. 

Sevres  hard  The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  on  entering  the  Sevres 
porcelain,  Qourt  is  the  immense  number  of  vases  in  hard  porcelain,  by 
no  means  all  of  equal  merit;  and  we  remarked  that  the 
forms  recently  adopted  are  less  beautiful  than  in  1851  and 
1855,  when  Messrs.  Dieterle  and  Klagmann  gave  their 
assistance  to  this  establishment.  Several  vases  are  evidently 
only  there  to  increase  the  number.  Amongst  the  be3t  are 
a  large  vase,  from  Dieterle,  the  figures  painted  by  Mr. 
Roussel,  with  decorations  by  Mr.  Avisse,  and  all  those 
executed  by  Mr.  Barry  at.  This  artist  has  painted  a  pair  after 
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a  design  by  Mr.  Hamon,  where  he  has  translated  the  in-  ,  Mr- 
gemous  idea  ot  a  young  girl  painting  the  wings  ot  a  but-  pottery, 
terfly.  Mr.  Barry  at  generally  composes  his  own  subjects, 
painting  them  in  their  several  details,  whether  figures, 
flowers,  or  ornament.  He  has  two  pairs  of  vases  on  a  green 
ground,  one  representing  some  children  sleeping  amongst 
poppies,  the  other  illustrating  fishing.  Conventional  deco¬ 
ration  is,  as  a  rule,  treated  with  talent  by  Messrs.  Richard 
and  Godde,  whilst  flowers  have  their  interpreters  in  Messrs. 

Cabau,  Bulot,  and  Barre.  Indeed,  Sevres  has  at  its  dis¬ 
posal  for  painting  in  hard  porcelain  many  clever  hands,  and 
if  anything  is  to  be  regretted  it  is  that  they  have  not  had  a 
softer  material  to  work  upon. 

But  the  principal  feature  in  the  Sevres  Court  is  the  great  Hard  porce- 
number  of  vases  in  that  hard  porcelain  called  pate  sur  pate, 

For  the  last  15  years  the  manufactory  has  chiefly  directed vdte' 
its  exertions  on  its  production,  and,  thanks  to  Mr.  Gely, 
they  have  been  crowned  with  perfect  success.  The  name 
of  pate  sur  pate  explains  sufficiently  the  process,  which  con¬ 
sists  in  staining  the  body  of  the  hard  porcelain  in  celadon  or 
other  colour,  by  the  addition  of  a  coloured  mixture,  of  which 
oxide  of  chrome  is  generally  the  chief  ingredient,  and  then, 
when  the  piece  is  still  in  the  clay  state,  to  paint  or  rather 
model  upon  it  with  a  brush,  using  the  white  body  of  the 
porcelain  as  the  pigment,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
transparency  it  will  acquire  when  fired  to  produce  an  effect 
similar  to  that  obtained  in  the  Limoges  enamels  by  working 
the  semi-transparent  enamel  on  a  black  ground.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  artist  will  increase  the  thickness  of  the  white 
clay  for  the  high  lights,  and  decrease  it  where  the  colour  of 
the  ground  is  to  be  seen  through.  Much  experience  is 
required  to  calculate  the  effect,  the  white  clay,  before 
firing,  being  equally  opaque  in  the  thin  as  in  the  thick 
parts.  Of  course,  any  mistake  is  irremediable,  as  it  can 
only  be  seen  after  the  piece  is  fired.  It  was  from  studying 
the  Chinese  celadon  that  Mr.  Ebelmen  started  this  kind  of 
porcelain.  The  colours  used  on  account  of  the  high  degree 
of  temperature  are  extremely  limited.  We  have  already 
mentioned  that  chrome  was  the  foundation  colour  for  all 
the  grounds;  to  this  must  be  added  cobalt,  nickel,  and 
uranium,  which  are  also  used  to  stain  the  clays  when  some 
other  tint  is  wanted  in  addition  to  the  white.  This  scarcity 
gives  a  slight  monotony  to  the  general  effect  of  the  pieces, 
especially  when  so  many  are  collected  together,  not  impro¬ 
bably  all  that  have  been  made  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  Apparently,  the  most  important,  not  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  among  the  pieces,  pate  sur  pate,  exhibited  in  the  Sevres 
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Court  is  the  centrepiece  of  the  large  dessert  service  placed 
in  the  middle.  It  is  composed  of  four  reclining  oriental 
figures  representing  the  seasons,  arranged  round  a  plain  oval 
basin,  the  whole  being  fixed  in  a  stand  of  bronze  gilt.  The 
first  impression  is  one  of  surprise ;  being  so  unlike  what  the 
eye  has  been  used  to,  it  is  hard  to  determine  whether  to  like 
it  or  not,  and  those  greenish  figures,  with  dresses  of  different 
shades  of  neutral  tints,  have  certainly  a  strange  look.  For¬ 
tunately,  there  are  some  touches  of  gold  here  and  there  to 
relieve  the  whole.  The  composition  is  creditable  to  the 
modeller,  Mr.  Forgeot,  who  has  also  modelled  the  other 
pieces  of  the  same  set,  but  with  less  success,  the  pretension 
to  quaintness  being  carried  too  far.  We  prefer  his  graceful 
etagere,  in  the  form  of  a  standing  female  figure,  holding 
a  ring  of  bronze  gilt,  in  which  are  fitted  four  tazzas  with 
cupids  seated  between.  Amongst  the  best  specimens  we 
must  also  mention  the  tall  bottles,  with  bulrushes  and  wild 
ducks,  by  Mr.  Damouse  ;  the  oval  jardiniere,  by  Mr. 
Regnier;  and,  particularly,  the  fine  vase  of  antique  shape, 
painted  by  Mr.  Solon,  in  which  the  effect  of  the  different 
shades  of  white  on  the  dark-greenish  colour  of  the  ground  is 
exceedingly  good. 

Messrs.  Pelliwuit,  of  Foecy;  Gibus,  of  Limoges;  and 
Rosseau,  of  Paris,  come  very  little  behind  Shvres  in  the 
production  of  the  pate  sur  pate ;  Mr.  Gibus,  in  particular, 
whose  exhibition  of  hard  porcelain  merits  a  special  notice. 
Those  who  remember  the  style  of  art  which  prevailed  in 
Limoges  previous  to  1855  will  be  much  gratified  by  the 
progress  made  since.  The  manufacturers,  wise  enough  to 
see  that,  unless  they  participated  in  the  movement  going  on 
for  the  improvement  of  art  applied  to  manufacture,  they 
must  lose  ground,  did  the  right  thing  in  establishing  at  once, 
not  only  a  school  of  art,  but  a  ceramic  museum.  They  have 
not  had  to  wait  long  for  the  result ;  and  should  no  further 
advance  be  made  beyond  the  present  one,  still  nothing  will 
have  to  be  regretted.  After  this  long  review,  we  cannot 
examine  in  detail  the  principal  features  of  what  is  called  the 
Groupe  Limousin.  But  we  select  Mr.  Gibus  as  the  best 
in  every  respect  for  beauty  of  material,  good  models  neatly 
manufactured,  and  lightness  united  to  elegance  of  form  in 
the  small  articles.  We  recommend  our  English  throwers  and 
turners  to  look  at  his  thin  cups,  and  likewise  at  those  of  Mr. 
Ardant,  of  the  same  town,  who,  by-the-by,  has  an  excellent 
show  of  hard  porcelain  biscuit  figures.  Mr.  Gibus  has  had 
the  good  taste  to  leave  his  vases  in  plain  white,  the  only 
colour  introduced  being  in  the  figures  forming  the  handles, 
or  supports,  of  the  pieces ;  these  are  made  in  a  body  slightly 
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tinted  in  green  or  gray,  and  left  in  biscuit.  This  combi¬ 
nation  has  a  very  good  effect. 

Mr.  Macd,  of  Paris,  has  perfected  as  far  as  possible  his 
chromo-lithographic  process  of  decoration,  and  it  requires 
close  inspection  to  perceive  that  his  porcelain  is  not  painted 
by  an  experienced  hand. 

The  Marquis  of  Ginori,  who  seems  bent  upon  sustaining 
alone  the  reputation  of  the  old  Italian  manufactures,  has  a 
fine  exhibition  of  porcelain,  in  imitation  of  the  famous  Capo 
di  Monti.  We  have  never  been  enthusiastic  admirers  of 
the  original  productions,  which  we  consider  in  questionable 
taste,  although  they  have  been  so  much  sought  after  by 
amateurs.  But  we  can  do  no  less  than  compliment  the 
Marquis  on  the  exact  manner  in  which  he  has  copied  them. 
His  great  coffer,  mounted  in  ebony — which  measures  at 
least  4  ft.  by  3  ft.,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  group  of  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne — is,  without  doubt,  the  largest  piece  that  has 
ever  been  made,  and  proves  that  the  Marquis  can  cope  with 
all  difficulties.  We  should  like  to  mention  several  of  his 
vases,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  directing  attention 
to  his  small  coffer,  also  mounted  in  ebony.  This  will  furnish 
a  sufficient  idea  of  his  manufacture. 

The  events  which  took  place  in  Saxony  last  year  had,  no 
doubt,  their  influence  on  the  exhibition  of  the  Meissen  manu¬ 
factory,  since  its  very  existence  as  a  Royal  manufactory  was 
placed  in  jeopardy.  We  must  hardly,  therefore,  feel  asto¬ 
nished  if  we  do  not  find  it  quite  up  to  its  proper  level.  Still, 
the  pieces  for  decorative  purposes  from  the  cartoons  by 
Schnorr,  of  Carolsfelt,  and  Professor  Bendemann,  professor 
at  the  School  of  Dresden,  prove  that  M.  Kuhn,  the  able 
manager,  has  exerted  himself  to  maintain  its  position.  Let 
'  us  remark  here  that,  in  spite  of  the  general  falling  off  in 
the  excellence  of  the  German  productions,  no  lack  is  shown 
of  artistic  resources ;  on  the  contrary,  Saxony  and  Bavaria 
have  a  great  many  painters  on  porcelain  of  the  first  rank — 
we  assert  superior  even  to  those  we  find  in  France.  But 
J  they  want  two  things  in  order  to  produce  to  better  advan¬ 
tage  :  first,  a  softer  material ;  and,  secondly,  more  encourage¬ 
ment  from  the  higher  classes  in  Germany,  who  have  not  yet 
evinced  much  taste  for  finely-decorated  porcelain. 

What  we  say  about  the  porcelain  of  Saxony  applies  also 
to  that  of  the  Royal  Manufactory  of  Berlin,  though  this  is  in 
advance  of  the  other.  In  the  large  vases  of  Berlin  porcelain 
a  great  difficulty  has  been  avoided  by  producing  them  in 
biscuit.  The  forms  do  not  fail  in  elegance,  and  this  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  large  biscuit  vase,  on  which  is  represented  a 
|  group  of  Venus,  Vulcan,  and  Paris.  There  is  a  series  of  five 
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vases  in  the  form  of  jars,  also  in  biscuit,  with  subjects  painted 
in  brown  upon  a  gray- coloured  ground,  representing  scenes 
from  the  German  epic  of  the  Nibelungen.  These  vases  are 
painted  after  designs  by  Professor  Kolbe,  brother  of  the  late 
manager  ;  we  say  late  manager,  for  Councillor  Kolbe,  of  the 
Royal  Manufactory,  died  May  27th  last.  This  series  proves 
that  the  late  lamented  manager  sought  a  style  of  decoration 
which  had  a  German  character,  and  that  in  this  he  was  suc¬ 
cessful.  We  wish  we  could  say  as  much  for  the  Imperial 
Manufactory  at  St.  Petersburgh,  but  we  have  looked  in  vain 
for  anything  superior  in  form  or  colour  to  what  we  have 
seen  in  previous  Exhibitions.  The  two  large  vases  are  well 
painted,  but  in  a  heavy  and  dull  scale  of  colour.  For  the 
small  pieces  all  we  can  say  is,  that  they  seem  to  have  come 
from  the  atelier  of  a  Parisian  decorator.  We  cannot  but 
consider  this  a  mistake.  Russia  has  a  natural  style  of  deco¬ 
ration — the  Byzantine — which  they  practise  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  in  their  mural  decorations,  their  jewellery,  and  in  all 
their  work  in  the  precious  metals ;  and  we  ask,  why  should 
they  not  keep  to  it,  when  it  is  as  much  adapted  as  any  other 
style  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  ceramic  art. 

English  porcelain  is  all  that  now  remains  for  us  to  ex¬ 
amine  ;  this  altogether  differs  from  the  hard  porcelain  and 
the  pate  tendre ,  and  in  many  instances  combines  the  qualities 
of  both.  M.  de  Bettignies,  of  St.  Amans-les-Eaux,  where 
the  manufacture  of  soft  porcelain  has  never  been  discontinued 
from  the  last  century,  has  furnished  the  Parisian  trade  with 
all  the  vases  painted  in  imitation  of  old  Sevres,  thus  proving 
that  it  was  possible  to  manufacture  it  commercially  on  a 
small  scale.  However,  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in 
making  large  pieces,  and  particularly  articles  for  use,  such 
as  dishes,  rendered  the  workmanship  so  expensive  that  the 
boldest  of  manufacturers  would  hesitate  to  make  it  the  basis 
of  his  business.  Fortunately,  the  introduction  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  which  is  obtained  from  bones,  in  the  paste  of  the 
porcelain — a  discovery  essentially  English — has  supplied  a 
means  to  obtain  a  fine  transparency,  and,  without  affording 
all  the  plasticity  of  the  hard  porcelain,  it  does  not  prevent 
the  mixture  being  cast,  moulded,  or  turned  easily  by  the 
ordinary  processes.  The  greatest  advantage  of  porcelain 
bodies  thus  prepared  with  phosphate  of  lime  is  the  power, 
not  only  to  mix  with  the  frits  of  the  true  pate  tendre ,  but 
also  to  admit  the  use  of  those  glazes  so  admirably  adapted 
for  the  painting,  and  of  all  the  colours  for  grounds  so  much 
admired  in  the  old  Sevres.  Without  doubt,  if  we  inquire 
into  the  hardness  of  the  material,  its  resistance  to  change  of 
temperature  and  to  the  scratch  of  the  knife,  we  must  give 
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the  palm  to  the  hard  porcelain,  which  we  all  agree  is  the  ^ 

one  to  stand  wear.  But  then,  fine  porcelain  is  not  intended  pottery. 
to  he  handled  roughly,  or  to  be  scratched,  knocked  about, 
or  put  in  a  kitchen  stove.  It  is  something  worth  caring  for. 

At  all  events,  the  qualities  of  hard  porcelain  are  not  required 
for  a  vase,  and  the  poreelain  services  of  gentlemen  are 
usually  treated  with  more  consideration  than  is  bestowed  on 
the  crockery  of  an  hotel  or  eating-house.  Fortunately,  in 
England  it  is  not  necessary  to  plead  the  cost  of  soft  porcelain 
against  the  hard.  It  has  been  decided  a  long  time  ago,  so 
we  need  not  dwell  longer  on  the  subject. 

Two  firms  only — the  two  which  produce  the  greatest 
amount  and  the  finest  porcelain — come  forward  to  sustain 
the  reputation  of  England  in  the  competition,  Messrs. 

Minton  and  Co.  and  Messrs.  Copeland  and  Sons,  both  of 
Stoke-on-Trent.  We  regret  that  the  Worcester  manufactory  The  Worces- 
under  the  able  superintendence  of  Mr.  Binns  has  not  joined  factory, 
them ;  nevertheless  in  the  glass  exhibition  of  Mr.  Greene, 
of  London,  we  found  a  small  breakfast  set  on  a  gold  ground, 
made  by  this  manufactory  for  the  Countess  of  Dudley,  which 
we  recommend  to  the  inspection  of  all  who  like  to  see  rich¬ 
ness  united  to  elegance  and  neat  execution.  The  large 
quantity  of  superb  vases  boldly  decorated  with  flowers,  by 
Mr.  Hurten,  constitute  the  chief  attraction  of  Messrs.  Cope-  Messrs, 
land’s  exhibition.  Generally,  the  flower  painting  is  very  c°Peland* 
good  in  the  English  department,  and  quite  equal  to  anything 
exhibited  in  the  Sevres  Court.  Messrs.  Copeland’s  largest 
vase  is  a  proof  of  it,  though  we  prefer  some  of  their  smaller 
ones.  They  are  exhibited  in  front  of  the  large  vestibule, 
and  in  one  of  their  glass  cases.  But  a  large  wine-cooler, 
decorated  with  grapes  painted  in  a  broad,  masterly,  and 
effective  manner,  by  the  same  artist,  is  best  of  all.  The 
specimens  of  bleu-de- Sevres,  richly  gilt  and  exquisitely 
chased,  are  as  good  as  any  specimens  of  the  old.  Messrs. 
Copeland’s  exhibition,  as  a  whole,  gives  the  greatest  credit 
to  Mr.  G.  Eyre,  their  manager  for  the  art  department.  For 
richness,  certainly  their  productions  cannot  be  beaten. 

W  ere  we  to  make  a  remark,  it  would  be  that  this  richness  is 
sometimes  excessive,  and  that  so  much  gold  and  labour  are 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  excellence  of  effect. 

In  Messrs.  Minton  and  Co.’s  productions  richness  is  made  Messrs.  Min- 
of  secondary  importance,  their  aim  being  rather  at  elegance 
and  distinction.  The  centre  pieces  painted  by  Mr.  Henk 
are,  however,  rich  enough.  But  the  best  things  in  their  glass 
cases  are  the  many  vases  of  soft  porcelain  with  figure  paint¬ 
ings.  The  largest  pair,  in  bleu-de-roi,  representing  the 
toilet  and  birth  of  Yenus,  from  original  paintings  by  Francois 
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Arnoux  on  Boucher,  exceed  in  size  all  other  vases  produced  in  the  soft 
Pottery,  material.  They  have  been  very  successfully  painted  by 
Messrs.  Allen  and  Mitchell,  the  same  artists  who  have  exe¬ 
cuted  the  painting  on  an  Italian  pair  of  vases  decorated  with 
a  frieze  of  young  cupids  playing  in  a  picturesque  landscape. 
The  pair  of  large  bottles  of  Indian  shape,  decorated  with 
white  flowers  on  a  celadon  ground,  have  been  painted  by 
Mr.  Simpson. 

The  large  Watteau  vase,  with  four  more  pairs,  have  been 
painted  with  the  most  perfect  success  by  Mr.  Yahn,  already 
named.  These  vases  illustrate  sufficiently  the  nature  of  the 
soft  porcelain  compared  with  a  harder  material.  In  none  is 
there  a  single  touch  of  the  brush  which  has  not  sunk  into 
the  glaze  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  most  limpid 
brilliancy  and  transparency  in  the  shadows.  This  result, 
achieved  by  long  experience  and  much  expense,  is  now  so 
well  secured  to  this  firm,  that  all  their  best  vases  and  dessert 
services  are  executed  in  the  soft  material.  Some  exceptions 
have  been  taken  to  the  extreme  softness  and  transparency 
of  the  colours  in  Messrs.  Minton  and  Co.’s  productions  ;  the 
rule  adopted  by  these  critics  being  that  porcelain  painting 
ought  to  look  more  like  oil,  and  present  a  more  opaque  ap¬ 
pearance.  We  might  contest  at  length  the  new  principles 
of  these  authorities  if  this  was  the  proper  place,  but  will 
simply  say  that,  if  porcelain  painting  is  to  have  a  character 
of  its  own,  it  must  look  like  the  best  paintings  on  enamel. 
An  inspection  of  the  old  Sevres  ware  of  the  best  period, 
and  the  works  recently  executed  at  the  Imperial  manufactory 
by  Messrs.  Yan  Mark,  Schilt,  and  others,  will  prove  that 
this  claimed  opacity  cannot  be  found  in  any  of  them. 

Good  dis-  We  must,  in  conclusion,  say  that,  making  allowance  for 
English tlie  the  limited  and  extremely  inconvenient  space  allotted  to  the 
Sanufao  productions  of  the  North  Staffordshire  potteries,  it  is  ac- 

ture.  1  knowledged  that,  on  the  whole,  they  form  the  principal 

feature  in  our  English  department ;  that  the  English  porce¬ 
lain  especially  has  been  most  admirably  represented  by 
Messrs.  Minton  and  Copeland,  and  that  it  is  incontestible 
that  these  firms  maintain  their  ground  for  excellence  of 
material  and  beauty  of  decoration ;  and  let  us  add  that, 
although  called  on  to  compete  with  Royal  and  Imperial  es¬ 
tablishments,  they,  in  connexion  with  Messrs.  Wedgwood 
and  Sons,  and  Mr.  Brownfield,  depending  on  their  own 
resources,  have  spared  neither  time,  talent,  nor  money  to 
represent  in  a  worthy  and  creditable  manner,  the  ceramic 
trade  of  Great  Britain. 
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Repoet  on  Terra-cotta.— (Class  65.)— By  Mr.  Henry 


Cole,  C.B. 


COTTA. 


That  history  repeats  itself  is  shown  by  the  extensive 
revival  of  the  use  of  terra-cotta  at  the  present  time.  Six  cotta, 
thousand  years  ago  earth  baked,  cooked,  or  burnt — terra¬ 
cotta — was  common  enough  in  Egypt,  and  was  the  building 
material  of  that  people.  It  was  used  by  the  Greeks,  by  the 
Romans,  and  by  various  European  countries  in  the  middle 
ages ;  and  in  the  Paris  Exhibition,  both  inside  and  out¬ 
side  the  main  structure,  proofs  were  afforded  that  modern 
Europe  is  largely  reviving  the  use  of  terra-cotta. 

In  humid  England,  and  especially  in  its  smoky  manu-  |'esasqauali' 
facturing  towns,  terra-cotta,  if  properly  made,  is  far  more  material  of 
durable  than  almost  any  building  stone.  It  will  bear  much  tion 
greater  strains  than  many  kinds  of  stone  of  equal  propor¬ 
tions.*  It  is  more  durable  than  even  ordinary  granite,  as 
may  be  seen  on  the  lodge  in  Merrion-square,  Dublin,  which 
was  built  about  1786.  The  granite  mouldings  there  are 
cut  in  stone  from  the  Wicklow  mountains  ;  they  are  all 
worn  away  and  rounded  by  the  action  of  the  rain,  whilst 
Coade's  terra-cottas,  dated  1788,  are  as  sharp  as  when  they 
were  first  placed  on  this  lodge.  Again,  at  Sutton  House, 
three  miles  from  Guildford,  in  Surrey,  where  the  entire  struc¬ 
ture  is  covered  with  ornamental  terra-cottas,  ornamented, 
possibly,  by  Torrigiano  or  his  pupils  about  1530,  the  terra¬ 
cottas,  where  they  are  properly  compounded  and  baked,  show 
the  marks  of  the  modelling  tool  as  clearly  as  when  they  came 
from  the  maker  s  hands.  The  visitor  to  Paris  has  only  to  go 
to  the  Louvre  and  examine  the  Grseco-Roman  and  Etruscan 
terra-cottas,  collected  by  Campana  and  admirably  arranged 
in  the  fine  new  room,  to  see  how  perfect  terra-cotta  remains 
after  2,000  years.  The  woodcut  of  the  guard-house  of  the 


*  The  following  are  the  facts  in  breaking  a  terra-cotta  column  made  for  the 
Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  in  February  1861. 

The  column  consisted  of  five  parts: — 1,  the  base  ;  2,  the  shaft  in  three  parts  ; 
and,  3,  the  capital.  It  was  seven  inches  in  diameter,  14  inches  thickness  of 
ring,  giving  38*484  inch  superficial  area,  and  was  filled  with  concrete. 

It  carried  5  tons  2  cwt.  pressure  without  any  effect. 

At  16  tons  16  cwt.  crack  in  cap  opened  with  a  loud  report. 

At  17  tons  18^  cwt-  upper  part  of  the  column  broke  down  as  in  diagram 
(see  next  page). 

At  18  tons  64  cwt.,  Bath  stone  abacus  cracked  and  crack  extended  about  2" 
down  cap. 

2. 
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seventh  cohort  of  Vigiles,  or  fire  brigade,  about  A.D.  222, 
published  in  the  Illustrated  London  News  of  1867  (p.  269), 
furnished  a  fine  illustration  of  the  uses  of  this  material  six¬ 
teen  centuries  and  a  half  since.  It  is  desirable  that  our 
archaeologists  should  prepare  a  chronological  list  of  the 
existing  illustrations  of  the  use  of  terra-cotta  from  he 
earliest  ages. 

The  clays  used  in  the  manufacture  of  terra-cotta  are 
intermediate  in  quality  between  those  used  for  ordinary 
bricks  and  those  employed  for  porcelain.  They  are  more 
finely  ground,  and  have  a  smaller  proportion  of  impurities, 


At  19  tons  24  cwt.  piece  of  cap  split  off  and  crack  in  cap  extended  to  9". 

At  20  tons  9^-  cwt.  cap  cracked  in  several  places  and  the  first  crack  extended 
a  foot  down  the  shaft. 

(Signed)  J.  D.  Wakeford, 

Clerk  of  Works. 
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than  the  brick  earths  ;  but  are  not  so  carefully  ground  and 
worked,  nor  so  pure,  as  the  porcelain  clays.  The  red  terra¬ 
cottas,  however,  like  red  bricks,  derive  their  tint  from  the 
presence  of  oxide  of  iron,  an  impurity  of  which  China  clay 
contains  hardly  a  trace.  The  goodness  and  durability  of 
terra-cotta  depend  upon  the  completeness  of  its  careful 
mixing  or  kneading,  and  on  careful  and  hard  burning. 
Many  specimens  in  the  Exhibition  from  the  same  factory 
are  good  or  bad — are  hard,  and  turn  the  knife's  edge,  or  are 
soft— just  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  firing  they 
have  received.  The  colour,  too,  is  affected  by  the  firing ; 
the  beautiful  tints,  delicate  as  those  of  marbles,  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  gradations  of  the  heat  and  mode  of  burning. 
Such  variations  of  tint  add  greatly  to  the  variety  and 
interest  of  the  material,  but  terra-cottas  are  not  yet  gene¬ 
rally  liked  by  architects. 


France. 

In  taking  a  survey  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  numerous  examples  shown  in  the  Exhibition,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  begin  with  those  of  France.  The  inquirer 
was  obliged  to  search  for  the  terra-cottas,  which  were  much 
scattered  inside  the  building  and  outside  in  the  park  and 
in  unexpected  places.  Terra-cottas  formed  part  of  Class  65 
in  the  machinery  group,  and  the  juxtaposition  with  other 
objects  was  often  illogical.  In  the  midst  of  the  machinery 
gallery  were  the  productions  of  Emile  Muller  et  Cie.,  a 
Ivry,  Seine,  France  (32).  They  exhibited  various  archi¬ 
tectural  forms ;  hollow  bricks  which  were  enamelled,  also 
tiles  and  chimney  pots  enamelled ;  and  seem  to  be  in  much 
communication  with  the  French  architects.  There  was  a 
finial  designed  by  Yiolet  Le  Due,  the  celebrated  architect 
and  archaeologist ;  a  head  of  a  window  by  Davioud,  archi¬ 
tect  ;  a  specimen  from  the  Empress’s  pavilion,  by  Demimind  ; 
a  finial  by  Laval ;  an  architectural  ornament  from  the 
Eglise  Montrogue  by  Yaudremer;  together  with  terra¬ 
cottas  and  roofing  tiles  glazed  in  various  colours.  Garnaud, 
France  (31),  exhibited  terra-cotta  very  white  and  mono¬ 
tonous  in  tint,  but  it  seemed  doubtful  if  it  were  well  baked. 

On  the  French  side  of  the  park,  next  to  the  shop  of  the 
Cashmere  des  Indes  on  one  side  and  a  specimen  of  a 
workman’s  house  on  the  other,  and  directly  opposite  a 
stuffed  ox,  was  the  exhibition  of  Messrs.  Yirebent,  freres  et 
fils,  a  Toulouse,  “  manufacture  de  gres  ceramique,  construc- 
“  tion,  ornamentation,  statuaire  et  peintures  dmailldes  ” 
(France,  Class  17,  No.  16),  They  exhibited  a  boldly- 
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on  terra  m°delled,  gothic  finial,  upwards  of  7  ft.  high,  made  up  of 
cotta,  different  pieces,  with  glazes  of  orange,  green,  and  trans¬ 
parent  brown.  It  was  highly  suggestive  to  architects  for 
all  styles.  Messrs.  Virebent's  principal  exhibit  was  in  the 
form  of  a  triangular  chapel,  of  a  hybrid  Byzantine  charac¬ 
ter,  showing  all  the  varieties  of  their  various  processes. 
Figures  were  painted  in  enamel  upon  the  columns,  and 
subjects  were  painted  upon  tiles  used  both  on  walls  and 
as  a  pavement.  The  whole,  although  bizarre  and  to  be 
avoided  for  direct  imitation,  was  remarkably  useful  for  its 
suggestiveness.  It  stood  about  22  ft.  high,  and  the  cost 
was  about  30(P.  Next,  on  the  east  side,  was  the  collection 
of  Boissimon,  a  Langeais,  Indre  et  Loire,  France  (Class  17, 
Nos.  81  and  14).  The  roof  of  his  temple  was  supported 
by  enamelled  pottery  columns,  moderate  in  price.  He 
exhibited  a  great  variety  of  vases  and  implements ;  cheap, 
but  of  doubtful  taste ;  all,  however,  suggestive.  On  the 
north  side  was  an  enormous  group  in  terra-cotta,  by  Gossin 
Freres,  57,  Hue  de  la  Boquette,  Paris  (France,  Class  17, 
No.  95),  representing  a  shipwreck.  It  was  made  up  of 
several  portions,  and  was  an  illustration  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  terra-cotta  for  large  groups  of  sculpture.  It  was 
more  remarkable  for  its  accumulation  of  parts  and  size 
than  anything  else.  Messrs.  Gossin  had  other  subjects 
scattered  in  various  parts  of  the  grounds,  which,  being 
painted,  the  character  of  the  material  could  not  be 
criticised.  He  Bay  (Mdme.),  107,  Rue  d’ Orleans,  also  in 
the  park,  in  front  of  R-ouze’s  Restaurant  (France,  Class  17, 
No.  76),  exhibited  varieties  of  architectural  elements, 
together  with  vases  and  statues.  Much  of  the  material 
was  excellently  compounded  and  well  baked.  In  the 
designs,  group  No.  2,  were  some  skilful  imitations  of  Persian 
columns  by  Collinot,  as  well  as  panels.  His  productions 
are  artistic. 

Prussia. 

g.  Examples  The  terra-cotta  of  Prussia  is  excellent  in  material ;  hard, 

sectfon.sian  compact,  well  baked ;  but,  according  to  German  taste,  is 
monotonous  in  colour.  It  made  a  considerable  show. 
E.  March  (62),  Charlottenberg  bei  Berlin,  was  the  principal 
exhibitor.  He  admirably  manufactures  terra-cotta  of  a 
yellowish,  stony  tint,  also  of  red  earth,  both  hard  and 
compact.  He  showed  a  monument,  with  the  figure  of 
Minerva,  about  9  ft.  high,  and  at  the  base  were  griffins, 
forming  arms  of  seats.  It  was  excellent  work.  Carl 
Friedenthal,  Geissmannsdorf,  Silesia  (22),  showed  some 
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heraldic  roundels,  5  ft.  in  diameter,  of  yellowish  colour, 
striking  for  size  and  workmanship.  A.  Augustin,  Laubau,  cotta/ 
Silesia  (63),  exhibited  a  remarkable  pressed-brick  con¬ 
struction,  ornamented  with  red  terra-cottas,  which  were 
very  hard  and  well  baked;  but  the  joints  between  the 
bricks  were  half  an  inch  wide,  and  were  coloured  like 
the  brick ;  very  unlike  the  best  English  brickwork,  which 
is  as  closely  jointed  as  possible.  All  these  were  in  the 
machinery  zone. 

WlRTEMBERG. 

So  was  Staib-Wasserott,  Ravensburg  (2).  —  A  large  7.  wir- 
bracket  about  3  ft.  6  in.  in  projection  was  a  good  specimen  seSiS? 
exhibited  by  him. 


Austria. 

To  see  the  Viennese  terra-cotta  the  visitor  was  obliged  ^Austrian 
to  leave  the  machinery  gallery.  Henry  Drasche,  Vienna  park. 
(11),  made  a  great  show  of  terra-cotta  in  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  park  facing  the  Ecole  Militaire.  The  colour 
was  not  good,  being  of  a  reddish  earthenware  tint. '  The 
baking  appeared  to  be  capricious  ;  in  some  cases  thoroughly 
done,  in  others  leaving  the  terra-cotta  very  soft  and 
friable.  Count  Larisch,  of  Munich  Engin,  zu  Tolnisch 
Leuten,  showed  three  or  four  samples  of  excellently  manu¬ 
factured  and  well  baked  terra-cotta  in  the  park. 

Spain, 

Exhibited  a  few  samples  of  well  made  terra-cotta  to  9.  Spanish 
which  the  jury  gave  an  honourable  mention.  They  were  park?110 
in  the  park. 


Italy. 

In  the  park,  between  the  United  States  restaurants  and  10.  Porta 
the  United  States  machinery,  M.  Boni,  of  Milan  (36),  SctionS 
erected  a  porta  in  his  peculiar  red-orange  tinted  terra-  park- 
cotta,  or  it  may  be  it  was  a  recess  and  not  a  doorway. 

The  front  was  diyided  into  panels,  as  though  it  were  a 
doorway.  It  was  a  large  and  imposing  work,  standing 
about  30  feet  high,  made  up  of  many  parts  and  many 
styles  of  ornament — busts,  bas-reliefs,  full-length  statues, 
profiles,  portraits,  arabesques  (which  seemed  to  be  borrowed 
from  Munich),  animals,  griffins,  &c. — all  sharply  modelled  ; 
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mr.  cole  but  how  different  in  style  to  the  mediaeval  terra-cottas  at 
cotta.  Milan  and  Pavia,  close  to  his  works  !  It  was  a  curious 
salmagundi,  probably  brought  together  to  show  how  ready 
M.  Boni  is  to  accommodate  his  ^material  to  everybody’s 
taste.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  very  highly  burned  ;  suffi¬ 
ciently,  perhaps,  for  an  Italian  climate. 

England. 

n.  English  But  the  most  extensive  show  of  terra-cottas  was  made 
terra-cottas,  ^be  English.  In  the  Machinery  Gallery  Messrs. 

Blanchard  (successors  to  Messrs.  Coade,  in  Blackfriars- 
road,  where  there  has  been  a  manufactory  for  about  a 
hundred  years)  exhibited  various  architectural  details, 
especially  two  noble  columns  of  Godfrey  Sykes’s  design, 
which  have  been  engraved  in  the  Illustrated  London  News , 
vol.  ^9,  p.  305.  These  were  erected  upon  a  basement  made 
Jp^jL  by  Mr.  Blashfield,  of  Stamford.  There  was  not  much  to 

TPy  choose  between  the  qualities  of  these  samples  of  terra¬ 

cotta — both  good.  Blanchard’s  were  variously  and  agree- 
I  ably  tinted  by  the  “  firing,”  while  Blashfield’s  affected  a 

JIp  i  |L  monotony  of  tint.  Close  to  these  terra-cottas  were  those 

I  I  samples  of  moulded  bricks,  by  Norman,  of  Hurstmon- 

1  ceaux,  Sussex,  which  may  be  instanced  as  the  perfect 

IJ J|||  bricks  of  the  Exhibition.  Outside,  in  the  park,  Mr. 

f|§  Pulham,  of  Broxbourne,  showed,  among  other  things,  the 

JjassiiJI  tomb  of  Mulready,  ll.A.  The  material  was  excellent. 

The  recumbent  figure  of  the  artist  was  the  original  clay 
model,  and  exceeded  6  ft.  in  length — a  tour  de  force 
of  baking  in  England.  But  in  France  M.  Gille,  it  is 
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stated,  has  produced  in  one  piece  a  figure  above  7  ft.  high, 
not  in  terra-cotta,  but  in  hard  porcelain,  a  feat  which  no 
English  potter  has  yet  attempted ;  this  remarkable  work 
was  exhibited  in  one  of  the  “carrefours”  in  the  pottery 
group  in  France.  A  copy  has  been  ordered  by  the  South 
Kensington  Museum. 

The  most  extensive  use  of  terra-cotta,  however,  was  in 
the  boiler  house  for  generating  the  steam  necessary  to  move 
the  British  machinery;  all  the  other  boiler  houses  in  the 
park  were  enclosed,  and  therefore  so  hot  that  no  one  but 
an  engineer  would  go  into  them. 


CHIMNEY 


The  aim  in  the  British  boiler  house  was  not  merely  to 
make  the  steam,  but  to  show  several  varieties  of  boilers  by 
different  makers,  and  to  attract  the  public  to  visit  them, 
which  was  successfully  accomplished.  To  do  this  an  open, 
cool,  and  self-ventilating  structure  was  necessary,  and  so 
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was  a  chimney  shaft.  The  colonnaded  temples  in  India 
furnished  exactly  the  type  of  structure  wanted  for  both 
house  and  shaft,  and  the  British  boiler  house  was  designed 
after  Syud  Oosman’s  tomb  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at 
Ahmed abad ;  but  Italian  terra-cotta  and  not  Hindoo  de¬ 
tails  were  used  for  the  sake  of  economy,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  employed  hereafter  in  England.  In  the  chimney 
shaft  were  used  good  moulded  brick  by  the  Bishop's 
Waltham  Company,  who  showed  the  excellence  of  their 
clay  in  some  pottery  in  the  building.  This  boiler  house 
mensmMr  exc^e{^  much  interest,  especially  among  foreigners. 

Beresford  '  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  terra-cottas  the  visitor 
Hope  b  dm-  wou]^  iiave  taken  himself  to  Mr.  Beresford  Hope’s  division, 
illustrating  “  arts  cognate  to  architecture  it  was  next  to 
the  British  picture  gallery,  and  good  specimens  of  Blash- 
field’s  terra-cottas,  designed  by  Mr.  C.  Barry,  as  well  as 
of  it?  use  in  °^er  specimens  by  Pulham,  were  to  be  found  there, 
architec-  The  revival  of  terra-cotta  for  architecture  is  compara¬ 
tively  in  its  infancy.  The  prices  of  the  makers  are 
capricious ;  sometimes  English  tenders  will  show  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  300  per  cent,  or  more.  In  France  slabs  of  terra¬ 
cotta,  glazed,  about  2  ft.  long  by  18  in.  wide,  cost  5f. ;  in 
England  they  cost  18s.  But  in  France  a  large  majolica 
column  would  cost  four  times  as  much  as  the  same  column 
i6.  Price,  made  by  Messrs.  Minton. 

The  price  in  London  of  ordinary  terra-cotta  facing  for 
buildings  with  a  bond  of  4|-  in.  and  9  in.,  that  is  to  say, 
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with  an  average  bond  of  6|  in.,  may  be  assumed  to  be  from  Mr.  Cole 
3s.  4<d.  to  3s.  6dc  per  foot  superficial.  The  price  will  vary  OHcotta.A' 
somewhat,  according  to  the  intricacies  of  the  ornament  and 
also  with  the  size  of  the  blocks  required.  When  coal  and 
clay  are  both  to  be  had  at  the  site  of  the  manufactory  the 
work  can  of  course  be  executed  more  cheaply  than  when 
they  have  to  be  brought  from  a  distance,  and  it  appears 
probable  that  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent,  may  be  eventually 
made. 

The  expense  of  fixing  the  terra-cotta  on  a  three-storied  17.  Expense 
building  may  be  assumed  to  be  from  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per  foot  oftixinK* 
superficial,  including  materials  and  hoisting,  but  not  scaf¬ 
folding,  which  as  it  would  generally  be  required  for  the 
bricklayers’  work  need  not  therefore  be  specially  erected. 

The  great  buildings  now  contemplated  or  in  course  of  is.  Use  of 
actual  construction  in  different  parts  of  Europe  will  equa-  terra-cotta 
lize  prices  and  afford  valuable  international  lessons.  At  buifdfngs. 
Munich  several  large  buildings  in  brick  and  terra-cotta  are 
completed.  So  in  London  there  are  the  two  large  hotels  of 
the  South-eastern  Railway,  the  Sun  Fire  Office  at  Charing 
Cross,  and  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Gardens,  where  terra-cotta  has  been  used  for 
decoration.  At  Berlin  a  great  chemical  college  is  nearly 
completed.  The  new  cathedral  at  Berlin  it  is  said  will  be 
of  brick  and  terra-cotta ;  and  so  will  be  the  new  covered 
coliseum,  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  now 
erecting  at  Kensington-gore. 

These  are  among  the  evidences  which  show  that  Egyptian,  19.  Coneiu- 
Grecian,  and  Roman  history,  in  terra-cotta  at  least,  is  now  hlon' 
being  repeated  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 


’ 
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Keport  on  Carpets,  Tapestry,  and  other  Stuffs  for  mr^digby 
Furniture. — (Class  18.) — By  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  carpets. 
Esq.,  Architect,  and  Juror  for  Class  15.  TAP&aET’ 


There  are  two  distinct  aspects  under  which  all  carpets  General  as- 
present  themselves  generically — the  one  industrial,  and  the  subject-116 
other  artistic.  The  industrial  aspect  comprises  the  theory  trial  andt'he 
of  manufacture,  and  the  relations  of  the  fabric  to  comfort,  artistic ^the 
durability,  and  economy.  The  artistic  aspect  takes  cogni-  relation  to 
zance  of  the  greater  or  less  beauty  of  the  design  which  Serto 
adorns  the  carpet.  That  design  may  generally  be  regarded 
as  falling  into  one  of  two  categories — viz.,  firstly,  into  what  sign  supplies 
the  French  call  a  “  fond,”  or  unobtrusive  basis,  calculated  to  background 
serve  as  a  background,  from  which  furniture  may  be  satis-  or  a  picture- 
factorily  detached ;  or,  secondly,  a  picture  complete  in  itself, 
and  upon  which  the  eye  may  rest  with  complacency,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  cf  ensemble  ”  or  whole  effect  of  the  design 
can  be  embraced  from  a  single  point  of  view.  Such  being  The  above 
the  general  outline  of  the  analysis  of  the  subject,  as  it  thecMef6 
presents  itself  to  my  mind,  I  propose  to  adopt  its  various  thfsdReport. 
headings  as  the  skeleton  upon  which  it  may  be  well  to  hang 
the  various  remarks  upon  detail  which  will  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  present  report. 

Beginning,  then,  with  the  industrial  aspect  of  the  subject,  I— The in- 
it  will  be  found  that  in  all  countries  the  original  and  com-  aspect  of 
monest  description  of  carpet  differs  but  little  from  the  ordi-  the  subject 
nary  coarse  woollen  cloth  of  the  nation.  In  the  East,  the 
cradle  of  carpet  manufacture,  the  “  suttringee,”  or  common 
cotton  rug,  or  small  carpet,  is  an  institution  ”  throughout 
India,  as  not  very  long  ago  the  “  Kidderminster  ”  was  with  us. 

The  first  fundamental  improvement  upon  the  simple  weaving  Original 
;  together  of  a  cotton  or  woollen  warp  and  weft  consisted  in  ven^arpet; 
the  doubling  in  substance  of  the  woollen  or  more  commonly 
worsted,  warps  ;  and  the  combination  with  them  of  wefts  in 
various  coloured  yarns  of  wool.  Then  came  the  introduction, 
as  backing  (out  of  sight),  of  linen  and  hempen  yarns,  of 
i  closer  texture  and  greater  strength  than  can  be  obtained 

I  in  wool.  Varieties  of  these  simple  operations  form  what  ^iJ2erer" 
are  known  in  commerce  as  Kidderminster,”  66  Venetian,”  Scotch, r’in- 
and  “  Scotch  ”  carpeting ;  and  of  these  all  countries  make  dlan’  &c‘5 
!  more  or  less — our  own  trade  in  this  cheap  class  of  goods 
being  very  large.  They  are  principally  made  in  Yorkshire, 

Durham,  and  Scotland;  the  trade  of  Kidderminster  itself 
1  being  now  confined  to  a  superior  class  of  goods  altogether. 
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Of  common  goods  the  Exhibition  contains  very  few  samples 
from  any  country,  the  competition  amongst  the  exhibitors 
raging  almost  exclusively  between  those  engaged  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  highest  class  of  carpets,  such  as  involve  the 
execution  of  elaborate  designs  in  the  most  durable  shape. 
The  next  stage  of  elaboration  in  manufacture  consists  in 
making  both  the  warp  and  weft  in  very  strong  materials,  as 
of  flaxen  or  hempen  yarns,  and  of  interweaving  with  them 
tufts  or  short  lengths  of  wools  of  various  colours,  known  in 
France  as  moquettes ,  so  as  to  make  up  a  thick  woollen  face, 
tied  in  by  the  stronger  yarns.  Once  safely  tied  in,  it  is,  of 
course,  possible  to  cut  the  ends  of  the  doubled  up  wools 
without  fear  of  their  pulling  out  from  their  backing,  and 
these,  pressed  down  and  trodden  back  by  the  foot,  spread 
and  acquire  thereby  an  additional  consistence.  This  it  is 
which  makes  all  the  common  class  of  Turkish,  Indian,  and 
Algerian  carpets  so  very  durable  and  agreeable  to  the  tread. 
Simple  as  this  process  may  appear,  it  has  enjoyed  as  wide 
and  uninterrupted  a  sway  as  almost  any  other  in  the  history 
of  industrial  art. 

The  original  carpets  which  the  Crusaders  brought  with 
them  on  their  return  from  the  East,  to  gladden  the  eyes  of 
the  faithful  with  samples  of  the  skill  of  the  ec  infidel,”  were 
made  in  the  very  same  kind  of  loom  as  that  which  may  now 
be  seen  in  the  machinery  gallery  of  the  Exhibition,  with  a 
half-worked  “  Smyrna  ”  rug  still  round  upon  its  warp.  This 
rug  is  the  true  type  of  the  hand-worked  tufted  carpet, 
whether  it  take  the  shape  of  a  perfect,  true  Axminster  in 
England,  of  the  celebrated  Royal  manufacture  of  the  Savon- 
nerie  in  France,  of  the  finest  India  or  Persian  carpet,  or  the 
ordinary  Smyrna,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  Turkey 
carpet  of  commerce.  The  operation  of  manufacture  may 
be  briefly  described  as  follows  : — A  strong  warp  of  string  is 
stretched,  generally  vertically,  from  beam  to  beam  of  the 
loom,  each  alternate  string  being  “  harnessed  ”  to  the  heddles 
of  the  loom.  Guided  by  a  drawing,  the  divisions  of  which 
correspond  with  the  width  of  any  given  number  of  warp- 
strings,  intersected  at  right  angles  by  a  given  number  of 
weft-strings,  the  weaver  proceeds  to  wind  in  and  out  between 
the  warp-strings  differently  coloured  tufts  of  wool,  in  such 
wise  as  to  leave  the  ends  of  the  tufts  sticking  out  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  warp.  Having  twisted  in  a  row 
of  tufts  all  across  the  loom,  he  works  with  the  treadle  the 
harness  of  the  loom,  raising  the  alternate  strings  so  as  to 
form  the  passage  between  the  threads  which  the  weaver 
calls  his  i(  shed.”  Through  this  he  throws  his  shuttle, 
carrying  with  it  a  strong  weft-string.  By  depressing  another 
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treadle,  he  raises  a  different  set  of  warp-strings,  so  as  to  form 
another  shed,  through  which  he  throws  back  the  shuttle  to 
its  original  position.  He  thus  weaves  a  few  strokes,  and 
then  proceeds,  with  what  is  called  the  “  batten,  or  lay/’  to 
beat  back  the  web  and  warp  strings  which  he  has  woven 
together,  so  as  to  make  them  hold  in  the  woollen  tufts  as 
tightly  as  possible.  When  that  has  been  evenly  done  for 
the  whole  width  of  the  carpet,  he  re-commences  twisting  in 
between  the  warp-threads  another  set  of  woollen  tufts,  which 
he  in  turn  secures  by  interweaving  and  beating  back ;  and 
so  with  infinite  care  and  patience  he  labours  on  until  the 
whole  width  and  length  of  the  original  warp-strings  are 
covered  with  this  woollen  tufting.  The  surface  is  then 
trimmed  over  with  large  shears,  in  order  to  cut  back  to  one 
uniform  level  any  rebellious  tufts  which  may  raise  their 
heads  above  their  fellows.  Such  is,  was,  and  probably  long 
will  be,  the  process  of  manufacturing  the  most  beautiful 
carpets  which  have  ever  been  made,  or  which  as  far  as 
I  can  suppose  ever  will  be  made.  The  defects  of  the 

process  are  obviously  its  tediousness,  and  consequent  great 
cost;  nevertheless,  the  Exhibition  is  full  of  specimens  of 
i  such  work  of  the  most  elaborate  description ;  and  these  made 
not  only  in  countries  such  as  India,  Turkey,  Russia,  Algeria, 
and  Holland,  where  labour  is  cheap,  but  in  France  and 
England,  where  machinery  is  all  but  human  and  skilled 
labour  all  but  priceless.  In  the  former  of  the  two  last- 
named  countries  the  carpets  of  the  Savonnerie  and  of 
Aubusson,  and  in  the  latter  that  of  Mr.  Lapworth,  exhibit 
elaborate  processes  of  hand- working  in  their  highest  per- 
!  fection,  next  always  to  the  one  magnificent  specimen  sent 
by  the  Minister  to  the  Maharajah  of  Cashmere,  and  exhibited 
in  the  Indian  department. 

One  of  the  Tunisian  carpets  and  one  of  the  Algerian  also 
stand  out  in  superior  excellence  before  the  bulk  of  the  Turkey 
carpets,  which,  in  point  of  technical  execution,  are  of  a  well- 
sustained  high  order  of  merit. 

The  original  process  of  simple  weaving  having  failed  to 
ensure  sufficient  durability  to  the  fabric,  since  wool  trampled 
over  in  the  direction  of,  or  transversely  to,  the  twisted  staple 
of  the  wool  is  readily  trodden  out  and  unravelled— its  own 
elasticity  helping — it  was  found  that  the  same  staple  trodden 
back  at  right  angles  to  its  length  was  one  of  the  most  dura¬ 
ble  substances  possible,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk.  To  ensure 
this  condition  of  weaving  by  a  mechanical  instead  of  by  a 
solely  hand-worked  process,  such  as  that  last  described,  what 
is  known  as  cc  Brussels  ”  carpet-weaving  was  devised — 
that  is  to  say,  the  first  operation  of  the  previously  well- 
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known  velvet- weaving  process  was  applied  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  carpets.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  let  us  suppose 
that  the  carpet  is  to  be  produced  in  one  colour,  without  any 
figure  upon  its  surface.  The  worsted  warp,  as  well  as  a 
hempen  or  linen  warp,  having  been  harnessed  to  the 
treadles  ”  and  heddles,”  as  for  common  weaving,  and  the 
passage  for  the  shuttle  formed,  the  weaver  throws  over, 
transversely,  a  hempen  or  linen  shoot,  making  by  throws 
following  the  alternate  action  of  the  treadles  a  coarse  canvas 
starting.  He  then  begins  to  interweave  his  worsted  warp, 
and  at  this  stage  the  special  peculiarity  of  his  process  begins. 
The  difficulty  is  to  raise  up  the  worsted  warp  so  as  to  form 
the  little  loops  of  wool  noticeable  on  the  face  of  a  Brussels 
carpet.  This  is  done  by  forming  a  Cf  shed  ”  or  shuttle-way 
between  the  woollen  and  the  linen  warps,  the  former  being 
raised  and  the  latter  depressed.  At  this  stage  the  weaver 
inserts  a  small  iron  rod  into  the  “  shed,”  or  shuttle-way,  and 
presses  it  home  towards  his  breast.  He  then  works  his 
treadles  so  as  to  draw  down  the  worsted  warp  and  raise  up 
the  linen  one,  so  confining  the  iron  rod  and  forming  a  new 
shuttle^ way.  Across  this  be  throws  his  shuttle,  and  then 
again  raises  the  woollen  warp.  Another  iron  rod  is  inserted, 
and  similarly  woven  in  until  some  half-dozen  are  confined. 
The  weaver  then  withdraws  the  one  nearest  him  for  re-use 
beyond  those  furthest  from  him,  which  are  left  in  to  keep 
the  work  steady  until  sufficient  weaving  is  done  to  prevent 
any  risk  of  the  loops  pulling  out.  Care  is  of  course  taken, 
by  beating  a  sort  of  strong  comb  (the  cf  batten  ”)  back 
towards  the  breast  of  the  weaver,  to  keep  the  work  well 
closed  up  and  compact  as  it  goes  on.  In  this  way  a  plain 
Brussels  carpet  may  be  made ;  but  the  problem  is  much 
complicated  when  patterns  with  several  colours  are  required. 
For  each  separate  colour  a  separate  worsted  warp  is  indis¬ 
pensable  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  lengths  of  each  thread  of  the 
warp  must  be  used,  varying  with  the  proportions  of  each 
colour  brought  up,  by  looping,  to  the  surface  of  the  fabric. 
Each  thread,  therefore,  requires  to  be  wound,  at  the  end 
furthest  from  the  weaver’s  “  breast  roll,”  round  a  separate 
bobbin,  weighted  so  as  to  give  it  a  slight  tendency  to  rotate 
in  its  frame  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  in  which  it  would 
be  moved  by  pulling  up  the  thread  to  form  the  loop.  This 
gives  an  equal  amount  of  tension  to  the  woollen  warp-threads, 
whether  they  be  much  or  little  used  in  the  formation  of  the 
pattern.  Of  course  all  the  bobbins,  with  the  yarns  of  the 
same  colour,  are  fixed  upon  the  same  frame ;  and  the  carpet 
is  generally  spoken  of  as  a  two-frame,  three-frame,  four  or 
five  €f  frame,”  or  ply  ”  carpet,  according  to  the  number  of 
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such  separate  frames  or  sets  of  coloured  warps  requisite  for 
the  development  of  the  pattern.  The  mounting  of  the  loom 
is  now  generally  effected  on  the  “  Jacquard  ”  system,  the 
beautiful  automatic  operation  of  which  raises  for  every 
stroke  of  the  shuttle  and  insertion  of  the  iron  rods  just  those 
threads  from  each  frame  which  should  be  brought  to  the 
surface  in  order  to  form  the  pattern  with  proper  loops. 
Some  idea  of  the  complication  arrived  at  at  this  stage  may  be 
formed  from  a  knowledge  that  to  weave  a  good  figured  carpet, 
yard  wide,  involves  the  use  of  about  1,800  bobbins  and  threads 
for  each  web. 

The  conversion  of  this  from  a  hand-worked  process  into  a 
power-loom  process  is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  modern 
ingenuity  ;  and  it  is  most  honourable  to  English  ingenuity 
and  perseverance  that  every  difficulty  has  now  been  over¬ 
come  in  this  country,  and  that  Kidderminster,  Durham  and 
Glasgow  now  manufacture  Brussels  carpets  for  all  the  world. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  in  spite  of  the  general  consumption 
of  the  article,  I  scarcely  observed  a  ce  Brussels  ”  carpet  in 
the  whole  Exhibition. 

To  convert  a  Brussels  carpet  into  a  cc  pile  ”  carpet,  all 
that  is  requisite  is  to  borrow  the  second  operation  from 
velvet-making.  This  consists  in  ploughing  a  groove  into 
the  surface  of  the  iron  rods  around  which  the  loops  are 
twisted,  and  taking  care  that  the  rods  are  so  inserted  as 
to  keep  this  groove  always  furthest  from  the  back  of  the 
carpet.  A  sharp  cutter  run  along  the  line  of  this  groove 
from  side  to  side  at  once  releases  the  rod  and  forms  the 
cut  pile.  The  surface  is  subsequently  trimmed,  or  shorn, 
to  make  the  whole  perfectly  true  and  level.  A  carpet  so 
woven  becomes  what  is  commonly  known  as  a  Jacquard 
woven  cut-pile  carpet,  and  this  description  of  carpet  forms 
the  staple  of  the  French  and  English  goods  sent  to  the 
Exhibition.  I  shall  presently  note  the  leading  exceptions. 
In  1855  everyone  interested  in  sueh  machines  was  delighted 
with  the  loom  for  manufacturing  Brussels  and  velvet-pile 
carpeting  which  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wood,  of  Monkhill, 
and  which  was  as  perfectly  self-acting  as  any  such  machine 
could  be  conceived  to  be. 

The  next  stage  in  the  working  out  of  carpet-making  ma¬ 
chinery  was  the  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the  complicated  sets 
of  frames  with  infinite  bobbins  for  multiplied  colours.  This 
has  been  attempted  in  two  ways,  one  unsuccessful,  the  other 
successful.  The  former  by  attempting  to  print  and  “  through 

dye  ”  a  plain  tufted  fabric  so  as  to  cover  it  with  various 
coloured  patterns.  This  failed  because  it  turned  out  to  be 
impossible  to  more  than  superficially  dye  the  wools,  if  the 
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fabric  was  of  sufficient  closeness  of  texture  to  be  good  and 
durable  in  wear.  The  successful  process — the  brilliant  in¬ 
vention  of  Mr.  Richard  Whittock  of  Edinburgh- — in  which, 
under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Francis  Crossley,  an  immense 
trade  is  carried  on  at  Halifax,  consists  in  translating  upon 
paper  the  finished  pattern  as  it  should  appear,  when  the  carpet 
is  laid  down,  into  another  pattern  representing  what  would 
be  the  pattern  if  all  the  threads  of  which  the  finished  carpet 
would  be  composed  should  be  pulled  out  and  laid  flat  side  by 
side.  A  series  of  threads  are  then  coloured  to  correspond 
with  this  pattern  (suppressing  the  lengths  usually  thrown  to 
the  back  of  a  carpet  made  on  the  old  plan)  by  an  ingenious 
operation  too  complicated  for  description  in  this  report.  The 
threads  so  dyed  are  then  arranged  as  warps,  and  in  that 
form  present  a  most  singular  appearance,  not  indicating  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  the  uninitiated  eye  the  pattern  in¬ 
tended  to  be  ultimately  realised.  The  subsequent  operation 
of  weaving  up  the  printed  warps  restores  the  translation  to 
the  original.  Either  Brussels  or  velvet  pile  carpets  may  of 
course  be  made  by  this  process,  and  such  carpets  are 
generally  known  as  “  printed  warp  ”  carpets.  The  chief 
alleged  drawback  to  these  carpets  is  that  the  printing  of  the 
woollen  threads  is  not  supposed  to  give  them  quite  as  good 
or  solid  a  colouring  as  when  they  are  dyed  in  the  yarn.  The 
chief  alleged  drawback  to  the  Jacquard  pile  carpets  is  that 
they  are  apt  to  run  short  in  the  staple.  Mr.  Alexander 
Whittock  of  Edinburgh,  in  an  excellent  paper  on  carpet 
manufacture  and  design  read  at  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1856, 
points  out  the  extreme  economy  effected  by  his  relative’s 
improvement.  ce  Not  only,”  says  he,  “  is  the  Jacquard  super- 
“  seded,  and  the  large  frames  done  away  with,  but  it  is  possi- 
“  ble  to  place  three  looms  to  be  occupied  on  this  new  fabrie 
ee  into  the  space  which  one  Brussels  loom  requires.  One 
beam  is  substituted  for  1,300  little  beams  or  bobbins,  and  a 
“  better  cover  is  made  with  780  threads  than  with  2,600.” 

The  four  great  tests  of  excellence  in  both  Brussels  and 
pile  carpeting  are — first,  the  length  of  the  loop,  or  pile  ; 
second,  the  quality  of  the  woollen  yarns ;  third,  the  number 
of  threads  to  the  inch  in  width  ;  and,  fourth,  the  compactness 
of  weaving  at  the  back,  so  as  to  perfectly  tie  in  the  loops  and 
cut  filaments  which  form  the  pile.  If  the  pile,  or  tufts,  can 
be  made  perfectly  secure  from  pulling  out  in  wear,  the 
longer  they  are,  or  rather  the  higher  they  rise  from  the  back 
of  the  carpet,  the  greater  will  its  durability  be.  It  is  much 
easier  to  tie  in  “  moquettes,”  or  little  tufts  of  wool  plaited  in 
by  hand  securely  (because  the  threads  of  the  tuft  are  already 
intertwisted  and  matted  together  before  tying),  than  any 
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loop  or  tuft  formed  from  wool  or  worsted  which  has  been  Mr.  digby 
spun,  or  has  once  been  brought  into  a  state  of  even  moderate  ^CARPETsf 
tension:  since  the  latter  operation  injures  the  natural  Tap|cTRY’ 
tendency  of  the  fibre  to  interlock.  That  is  why  the  hand-  — 
worked  Turkish  and  Indian  goods  can  be  made  so  extra¬ 
ordinarily  lasting.  Among  the  Algerian  rugs  in  the  present 
Exhibition  was  one  I  examined  with  the  British  juror, — 

Mr.  Peter  Graham, — which,  for  fulness  and  length  of  pile, 
combined  with  admirable  strength  in  the  tying  in,  was, 
although  of  rough  appearance,  from  imperfect  shearing,  an 
admirable  model  of  what  such  a  carpet  should  be  in  texture 
and  mode  of  manufacture. 

In  mentioning  Mr.  Graham’s  name,  I  feel  it  right  to 
acknowledge  how  much  I  learnt  from  a  close  examination  of 
the  products  of  Class  18,  with  one  so  thoroughly  competent 
to  judge  them  in  every  respect  as  that  gentleman. 

The  next  great  stage  of  improvement  in  carpet  making  Brilliant 
aimed  at  the  suppression  of  the  complicated  frames,”  or  ISvtove 
plys,”  for  each  separate  colour,  and  yet  the  employment  of 
wools  “  dyed  in  the  yarn.” 

This  has  been  achieved  by  the  adoption  of  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  ideas  which  ever  entered  the  head  of  a  manufacturer. 

Hitherto,  we  have  seen  all  attempts  at  carpet  weaving 
with  a  pile  made  either  by  inserting  tufts  of  wool  or  by 
bringing  the  warp-threads  into  loops  to  the  surface  for 
subsequent  cutting.  The  process  I  am  about  to  describe 
goes  upon  the  entirely  different  system  of  attaching  the  tufts 
or  cut-pile  to  a  strong  weft-thread,  and  then  so  interweaving 
this  tufted  weft-thread  with  linen  or  hempen  warp-threads,  as  to 
make  a  compact  fabric,  with  all  the  woollen  pile  on  the  surface. 

If  it  is  difficult  to  do  this  in  a  plain  monochrome  fabric,  how 
much  more  difficult  must  it  be  to  so  carry  it  out  as  to  produce 
a  figure'of  various  colours  upon  the  surface  ?  The  present  Exhi¬ 
bition  contains  many  attestations  of  the  successful  resolution 
i  of  the  problem  by  Mr.  James  Templeton,  of  Glasgow.  effected  by 

To  this  gentleman  I  applied  for  some  special  information  of  Glasgow, 
as  to  his  most  ingenious  invention,  and  received  a  kind  and 
most  modest  reply,  in  which,  after  doing  full  justice  to 
contemporary  makers  of  carpets  by  other  processes,  he  goes 
on  to  state  : — “  You  are  aware  that  the  Axminster  carpet, 

I  first  made  in  the  town  of  Axminster,  was  an  imitation,  and 
was  made  or  woven  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Syrian  or 
Turkey  carpet — that  is,  by  tufting  or  knotting  on  to  a 
vertically  placed  warp  the  yarns  which  form  the  surface  and 
pattern.  This  was,  and  still  is,  a  very  tedious  process.  For  His  process 
ten  years  previous  to  1839  (in  which  year  I  patented  the  ture  based 
invention  of  making  or  weaving  Axminster  carpeting  by  ndie^weav- 
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a  new  process)  I  was  a  shawl  manufacturer  in  Paisley,  and, 
amongst  other  goods,  made  a  great  many  of  what  are  termed 
chenille  shawls,  the  process  of  which  was  to  weave  a  pattern 
on  a  warp,  the  warp  having  been  spaced  in  the  reed  according 
to  the  depth  or  thickness  of  pile  required.  This  first  cloth 
was  then  cut  between  the  spaces  into  shreds,  and  then,  these 
shreds  having  been  twisted  into  a  spiral  form,  they  were 
woven  on  to  another  warp,  marks  for  the  weaver’s  guidance 
having  been  woven  in  the  first  weaving  to  enable  him  to 
place  the  shreds  so  as  to  bring  out  the  complete  pattern  in 
the  second  weaving.  The  idea  occurred  to  us  (one  of  my 
weavers  and  myself)  that,  if  cloth  could  be  so  woven  as,  when 
cut  into  shreds  and  not  twisted  to  form  chenille,  but  left  free, 
so  that  the  two  cut  edges  of  the  shred  might  collapse  and 
form  a  pile,  or  fur,  as  we  term  it,  it  would,  when  rewoven  on 
to  another  warp  or  surface,  produce  a  velvet,  a  pile,  or  an 
Axminster  surface.  This  was  accomplished  by  a  certain 
mode  of  gauze- weaving,  and  a  patent  was  taken  out  for  it* 
In  protecting  this  patent,  in  1847,  on  a  trial  in  which  we  got 
a  verdict  on  all  the  issues,  the  Judge  (the  late  Lord 
Robertson),  when  re-examining  a  witness,  smartly  remarked, 
after  he  had  seen  the  difference  between  our  products  and 
those  of  our  opponents  (our  opponents  wished  to  make  out 
that  ours  was  only  the  old  chenille  process),  Oh  !  I  see — 
this  new  fabric  (or  shred)  has  its  backbone  where  it  ought  to 
be,  and  the  chenille  has  its  backbone  in  its  middle/  I 
mention  this  circumstance  to  help  you  to  recognize  the 
difference  between  the  two  ;  but,  if  you  take  any  narrow  strip 
of  cloth  and  twist  it,  you  will  at  once  see  what  was  meant. 
The  chenille  or  twisted  strip  or  shred  becoming  spiral,  gave 
a  pattern  on  both  sides  of  the  cloth,  the  cut  edges  standing 
out,  when  twisted,  in  every  direction ;  while  our  backbone, 
with  its  vertebrae,  formed  a  ready-made  pile  for  throwing  on 
one  side  of  the  cloth  only. 

tc  The  foregoing  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  origin  and 
basis  of  the  structure  of  our  patent  Axminster  carpeting. 
Great  were  the  difficulties  met  with  in  prosecuting  it  to  a 
successful  issue,  involving  too  great  a  variety  of  gradual 
improvements  to  describe  in  detail  in  the  compass  of  a  letter 
(or  of  such  a  report  as  the  present).  Every  change  or  new 
improvement  in  manufacture  has  its  difficulties:  this  one 
certainly  had  its  share,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  con¬ 
sideration  or  remuneration  would  induce  me  to  fight  the  first 
three  or  four  years’  battles  over  again.  By  perseverance, 
however,  in  the  course  of  years,  prejudice  was  disarmed  and 
difficulties  gradually  disappeared  or  were  overcome.  By 
aiming  at  superior  fabric  and  pattern,  employing  first-class 
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designers  and  workmen,  and  also  by  providing  the  best 
machinery  for  the  various  processes,  step  by  step  our  manu¬ 
facture  has  attained  the  position  it  now  occupies. 

“  I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  there  was  a  time  when 
first-class  artists  could  hardly  be  induced  to  prepare  patterns 
or  designs  for  textile  fabrics. 

ie  In  1851  we  induced  Mr.  E.  T.  Paris  to  give  us  a  design 
for  a  medallion  carpet  and  another  for  a  rich  table-cover, 
both  of  which  we  then  exhibited ;  and  some  years  ago  you 
yourself  were  kind  enough  to  prepare  for  us  a  series  of  most 
suggestive  sheets  of  sketches.  More  recently  still,  your 
professional  occupations  engrossing  you  so  very  much,  Mr. 
Owen  Jones  has  favoured  us  with  carpet  designs,  several  of 
which  are  now  4  on  cloth  ’  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  I  am 
glad  to  know  that  now  other  manufacturers  of  textile  fabrics, 
carpeting  and  other  figured  goods,  employ  superior  talent, 
and  sometimes  even  genius,  for  these  designs  (and,  from  the 
superior  art-education  of  foreign  manufacturers  and  their 
workmen  or  designers,  unless  this  is  done  to  a  still  greater 
extent  we  may  be  left  in  the  background  with  regard  to 
many  of  our  textile  fabrics)  in  which,  undoubtedly,  taste  and 
experienced  judgment  are  as  essential  to  perfect  commercial 
success  as  the  material,  even,  of  which  any  textile  fabric  may 
be  made.” 

Mr.  Templeton’s  goods,  of  which  there  are  many  first-rate 
specimens  in  the  Exhibition,  some  of  which  have  been  manu¬ 
factured  for  other  exhibitors,  have  now  taken  a  firm  hold  in 
public  estimation,  and  his  trade  is  most  extensive. 

Other  British  makers  are  now  bestirring  themselves  in  the 
same  direction,  and,  as  Mr.  Templeton’s  patent  rights  become 
public  property,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Kidderminster 
manufacturers  will  “  take  kindly  ”  to  the  chenille  process  ; 
and,  indeed,  already  Messrs.  Brinton  and  Lewis,  with  their 
<f  Indian  Axminster,”  tread  closely  on  Mr.  Templeton’s 
heels. 

What  the  future  of  the  carpet  manufacture  in  France  and 
other  countries  will  be  it  is  as  yet  very  hard  to  prognosticate. 
In  simplification  of  process  with  elaborate  results  they  are  at 
present  far  behind  Templeton,  Crossley,  and  Brinton. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  technical  processes  of 
various  countries,  I  should  note  that,  although  carpets  are 
now  made  at  Aubusson  with  velvet  pile,  the  original  and 
special  process  is  a  hand- worked  one,  analogous  to  that  by 
which  Gobelins  and  Beauvais  tapestries  are  produced.  t  The 
main  difference  consists  in  the  texture  of  the  woollen  yarns. 

I  now  turn  to  that  which  will  probably  prove  the  more 
!  interesting  portion  of  my  subject — its  artistic  aspect.  It  is 
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no  doubt  good  to  make  a  warm,  comfortable,  durable  carpet, 
but  it  is  something  little  less  essential  to  enjoyment  to  make 
it  beautiful  also.  To  do  the  latter,  happily,  entails  the  loss 
of  no  single  excellence  aimed  at  by  those  who  would  attain 
to  the  former,  and,  as  far  as  one's  experience  in  the  past 
extends,  it  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  the  most  beautiful 
carpets  have  been  also  amongst  the  best  and  most  lasting. 
Too  often  in  industrial  art  the  beautiful  perishes  while  the 
ugly  endures,  but  this  has  been  by  no  means  the  case  with 
carpets. 

Before  instituting  any  comparison  between  two  bodies  in 
movement,  it  is  well  to  note  the  starting-point  of  each,  or 
rather  their  relative  position  at  a  given  point  of  time.  Let 
us  assume  as  a  good  point  of  departure  for  the  comparison  of 
the  changes  which  a  period  of  12  years  has  wrought  in  the 
artistic  aspect  of  the  French  and  English  carpet  manufac¬ 
tures,  the  condition  of  both  at  the  last  Parisian  Exhibition  in 
1855,  Mr.  Richard  Redgrave,  than  whom  no  one  is  entitled 
to  speak  with  more  weight,  from  his  long  and  close  observa¬ 
tion  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  progress  of  international 
manufactures,  in  the  last-mentioned  year  made  a  careful 
record  of  what  he  then  observed,  and  found  much  reason  to 
condemn  the  irrational  style  of  the  majority  of  the  most 
highly  premiated  of  the  French  designs.*  He  thus  described 
a  leading  Parisian  carpet  in  1855: — “A  mossy  border, 
powdered  with  daisies,  margins  a  square  space,  wherein  are 
clustered,  as  in  a  parterre,  flowers  of  the  largest  size  and 
gaudiest  hues.  From  among  these  flowers  grow  up  funereal 
yews,  and  through  the  openings  of  their  interweaving 
branches  are  seen  vistas  of  sunny  landscapes,  lakes,  moun¬ 
tains,  and  clear  blue  sky.  Above,  the  stag-like  branches  of 
the  trees  twine  into  fantastic  compartments,  in  which,  or 
through  which,  are  seen  pictured  in  the  upper  air  manufac¬ 
tories,  with  their  tall  chimneys,  steam-engines,  implements 
of  agriculture  and  of  art,  and  groups  of  the  products  of 
industry.  Then  garlands  of  flowers  dangle  upwards  far 
into  the  canopy  of  sky,  on  which,  as  it  were,  in  the  very 
vault  of  heaven  itself,  are  heaped  together  grapes,  bagpipes, 
vats,  melons,  pipes  and  tabors,  sheaves,  fiddles,  pitchforks, 
and  coats  of  arms.  This,  strange  as  is  the  description,  is  a 
carpet  worked  for  the  city  of  Bordeaux  at  a  great  expense, 
and  this,  too,  designed  by  one  who  has  received  many  medals, 
the  manufacturer  being  honoured  by  the  jury  with  a  first- 
class  medal  also.  (Mr.  Redgrave  had  previously  described 


*  Mr.  Redgrave  on  “  Design  as  applied  to  Manufactures.”  Reports  to 
Government  on  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition. 
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some  other  equally  wonderful  specimens  of  extravagance  in 
carpet  design.)  These  are  taken  almost  at  random  ;  notes 
of  many  other  important  works  are  but  repetitions  of  the 
same  characteristics.  What  wonder,  then,  that  within  the 
circle  of  the  panorama  nineteen- twentieths  (this  is  said 
advisedly)  of  the  carpets  there  displayed — carpets  for  the 
household,  not  for  the  palace — were  equally  treated  as 
pictures,  very  many  of  them  consisting  of  flowers  combined 
with  landscapes ;  and,  of  course,  as  being  made  in  breadths, 
repeating  such  pictures  many  times  over  the  same  floor.” 

Such  was  no  extraordinary  illustration  of  the  current 
faults  of  French  carpet  design  as  they  appeared  to  a  culti¬ 
vated  observer  in  1855,  one,  however,  keenly  alive  to  the 
manufacturing  skill  and  graphic  power  which  the  execution 
of  such  difficult  productions  may  be  said  to  have  wasted. 
The  English  goods  exhibited  on  the  same  occasion,  if  less 
ambitious,  were  more  reasonable ;  if  involving  less  draughts¬ 
manship  in  the  preparation  of  the  designs,  they  were 
certainly  carried  out  in  quieter  and  better  taste.  This  wise 
restraint  may  have  been  partly  due  to  our  scarcely  posses¬ 
sing  at  that  date  the  manual  dexterity  of  the  French  dessina- 
teurs  pour  etoffes ,  but  in  a  yet  higher  degree  may  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  enunciation  of  sound  principles  of  industrial 
design  which  was  made  in  this  country  at  periods  imme¬ 
diately  anterior  and  subsequent  to  the  Exhibition  of  1851, 
which  gave  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  popular  as  well  as 
professional  taste.  These  wholesome  doctrines,  thanks  to 
Owen  Jones,  Mr.  Redgrave  himself,  and  to  others,  took  good 
root,  and,  after  sundry  struggles,  fructified.  To  them  and 
to  the  practical  common-sense  of  many  of  our  best  manufac¬ 
turers  we  are  indebted  for  the  great  improvement  manifested 
by  the  English  carpets  of  1855  over  those  shown  in  1851, 
and  by  the  English  carpets  of  1867  over  those  of  1855. 
Writing  in  the  last-named  year,  Mr.  Redgrave  says  : — <c  In 
England  the  battle  of  principles  has  been  fairly  fought,  and 
is  nearly  won,  for,  while  our  inventions  for  printing  carpets, 
either  in  the  piece  or  in  the  warp,  have  placed  unlimited 
decorative  means  at  the  command  of  the  manufacturers, 
there  is  evidence  of  a  more  restrained  use  of  these  means 
than  formerly  was  seen  even  in  woven  carpets,  these  having 
at  the  same  time  been  greatly  and  visibly  improved  in  taste 
and  in  true  principles  of  decoration.” 

Thus  it  would  appear,  on  the  testimony  of  one  well  able 
to  judge,  that,  although  the  balance  of  dexterity  prepon¬ 
derated  in  1855  in  favour  of  the  French,  that  of  correct  taste 
was  clearly  inclining  towards  the  English.  In  the  present 
Exhibition,  with  still  greater  certainty,  the  same  may  be 
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averred,  but  with  the  important  distinction  that  the  progress 
of  the  English  in  the  direction  of  good  command  over  both 
colour  and  form  in  the  ready  adaptation  of  ornament  to  any 
given  set  of  conditions  has  been  much  more  rapid  than  that 
of  the  French  towards  sobriety  and  prudence  in  the  class  of 
patterns  they  use,  or  rather  abuse,  for  the  enrichment  of 
their  most  elaborate  carpets.  If  we  except  one  or  two 
extraordinary  errors  in  point  of  taste  made  by  isolated 
English  exhibitors,  the  productions  of  the  whole  of  the 
residue  may  be  accepted  as  tree  from  any  serious  reproach, 
while  in  France  designers  and  manufacturers  of  the  greatest 

o  #  o 

eminence,  even  those  who  direct  Imperial  establishments, 
continue  to  perpetrate  clever  excesses  in  all  directions — 
excesses  of  so  flagrant  a  nature  as  to  be  irredeemable  by  any 
amount  of  pictorial  skill.  It  is,  in  fact,  from  the  super¬ 
abundance  of  pictorial  facility  that  most  of  what  is  reprehen¬ 
sible  in  design  arises. 

There  is  no  class  of  products  of  industry  more  difficult 
to  do  justice  to  in  international  exhibitions  than  carpets. 
Sufficient  space  can  never  be  afforded  for  their  display  as 
they  will  be  used,  and  they  have  consequently  to  be  hung 
up  and  shown  as  pictures.  Now,  as  it  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  fundamental  principle  that  no  picture  could  make  an 
agreeable  carpet ;  so  likewise,  it  may  be  conceded  that  no 
good  carpet  can  make  a  satisfactory  picture.  The  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  vicious  system  of  exhibition  is  that  the 
greatest  possible  temptation  is  offered  to  the  manufacturer 
competing  with  his  fellows  to  depart  from  what  is  fitting 
for  a  carpet  in  order  to  make  his  carpet  look  a  little  better 
when  exhibited  as  a  picture.  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to 
attribute  to  this  all  the  family  of  bad  pictures  presented 
by  the  florid  carpets  of  the  Exhibition  ;  but  it  certainly  tends 
to  their  retention  long  after  they  have  received  their  exe¬ 
quatur  at  the  hands  of  the  “faithful  in  art.”  The  chief 
reasons  why  what  is  admissible  in  a  picture,  or,  with  certain 
differences,  in  mural  decoration  or  paper-hanging,  is  in¬ 
admissible  in  a  carpet  (or,  indeed,  in  any  form  of  orna¬ 
mental  flooring),  may  be  briefly  summed  up  thus : — 

First.  The  varying  sources  of  light  usual  in  an  apartment 
falsify  any  attempt  at  chiaroscuro  in  the  carpet,  while,  with¬ 
out  more  or  less  light  and  shade,  pictoral  representation  is 
impossible. 

Second.  The  effect  of  lineal  or  aerial  perspective,  or  even 
of  undulation,  runs  counter  to  the  sense  of  security  which 
should  be  assured  by  the  surface  upon  which  the  foot  is 
planted. 
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Third.  There  are  but  few  natural  objects  suitable  for 
representation  pictorially  upon  which  it  would  be  agreeable 
to  tread ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  divest  the  mind  of  a  certain 
sense  of  impropriety  in  trampling  even  upon  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  what  it  would  be  painful  to  tread  upon  in  reality. 

Fourth.  The  better  the  picture  the  more  annoying  any 
soiling  of  the  surface  upon  which  it  is  portrayed  becomes ; 
and  an  uncomfortable  nervous  apprehension  takes  the  place 
of  the  free  and  unrestrained  use  of  what  should  be  a  comfort 
rather  than  a  fret. 

Fifth.  Carpets  require  to  be  traversed  in  all  directions ; 
the  point  of  view  can  never,  therefore,  be  fixed.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  fundamental  necessity  in  pictorial  representation 
that  the  position  of  the  spectator  of  what  is  represented 
should  be  predetermined,  and  the  only  proper  point  of  view 
for  the  picture  should  correspond  with  such  pre-supposed 
position.  As  the  point  of  view  of  a  carpet  can  scarcely 
ever  be  fixed,  it  consequently  becomes  an  improper  plane 
upon  which  to  project  pictorial  form. 

Sixth.  To  properly  see  and  enjoy  a  picture  the  spectator 
should  have  free  liberty  to  retire  from  its  surface  until  his 
eye  is  able  to  comprehend  the  whole  at  a  glance,  and  then 
to  approach,  in  order  to  be  able  to  examine  the  careful 
reproduction  of  detail.  In  the  case  of  a  picture  delineated 
on  the  surface  of  a  carpet  such  a  liberty  can  very  rarely 
exist,  since  the  eye  of  the  spectator  can  scarcely  ever  be 
withdrawn  from  it  more  than  about  six  feet  without  looking 
at  it  at  such  angles  as  to  produce  rapid  foreshortening  and 
a  consequent  falsification  of  relative  dimensions  in  the  objects 
portrayed. 

Such  being  a  few  among  the  many  good  reasons  which 
exist  why  a  carpet  or  any  other  ornamental  floor  or  floor 
covering  should  never  be  a  picture,  it  is  strange  that  through¬ 
out  the  Western  world,  from  the  classical  ages  to  the  present, 
in  the  form  either  of  mosaic,  tarsia,  majolica,  stone  or  marble 
inlay,  or  embroidered  or  woven  carpeting,  there  has  been 
an  almost  incessant  effort  to  produce  horizontal  pictures  in 
materials  ill  calculated  for  their  satisfactory  execution. 

In  the  East,  however,  better  traditions  and  better  taste 
have  been  preserved.  India  and  Persia,  Turkey  and  Morocco 
have  steadily  maintained  the  beautiful  geometrical  grouping 
of  conventional  forms  which  are  most  fitting  for  use  in  the 
textile  arts,  and  most  especially  for  such  fabrics  as  cannot 
be  exhibited  vertically  when  in  ordinary  use. 

Well,  indeed,  may  Mr.  Owen  Jones  direct  us,  as  he  has 
done  in  his  admirable  letter  in  the  Times  of  April  19  last, 
to  the  fountains  of  inspiration  of  which  he  has  himself  drunk 
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so  deeply.  Well  may  lie  point  out  to  us  that,  while  in  the 
practice  of  the  West  there  are  danger  and  confusion,  in  the 
traditions  of  the  East  lie  safety  and  simplicity. 

In  speaking  of  the  Orientals,  Mr.  Jones  says: — “  By  an 
unerring  instinct  and  tradition  they  are  able  to  apply  orna¬ 
ment  to  the  surfaces  of  objects  they  desire  to  decorate  in 
the  exact  proportion  and  scale  which  the  general  form, 
material,  and  destination  of  such  objects  require.  In  the 
balance  of  colours,  and  in  the  distribution  of  the  lines  of 
the  ornament,  they  arrive  at  a  perfection  which  it  seems 
beyond  the  European  mind  to  reach.  .  .  .We  would 

venture  to  recommend  the  visitor  who  desires  to  study  this 
Exhibition  with  reference  to  the  influence  of  art  on  manu¬ 
factures  to  commence  his  studies  with  the  Oriental  collections. 
When  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  true  principles  of 
decoration  and  ornament  which  he  will  find  in  these  works, 
and  carrying  these  principles  in  his  mind  during  his  visits 
to  the  collections  of  European  countries,  we  feel  assured 
that  he  will  value  these  latter  only  so  far  as  they  observe  the 
general  laws  of  all  art,  and  which  Orientals  so  instinctively 
follow — laws  which  were  equally  followed  in  all  great  periods 
of  art,  and  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  great  works  of  the 
past.  It  is  the  neglect  of  these  unvarying  principles  which 
leads  so  often  to  ugliness  and  bad  taste  in  the  incessant 
search  of  the  present  time  after  novelty  irrespective  of 
fitness.5'  The  man  of  “  the  present  time/5  so  arraigned  at 
the  bar  of  criticism,  naturally  rebels,  and  proclaims  his 
independence  of  tradition,  which  he  regards  but  as  a  thraldom, 
limiting  invention  and  inducing  monotony.  On  this  ground 
he  will  find  Mr.  Owen  Jones  quite  ready  to  meet  him  with 
a  vindication  of  the  infinite  novelty  and  invention  which 
may  be  found  in  every  variety  of  Oriental  fabric.  All  are 
subordinated  to  common  principles  of  structure  and  to 
common  limits  as  to  the  reproduction  of  natural  types,  and 
yet  each  sample  is  a  fresh  and  distinct  delight.  Can  the 
same  be  said  of  the  corresponding  fabrics  of  the  West? 

These,  it  may  be  remembered,  are  not  the  sentiments  of 
a  theorist  only,  but  of  one  who  has  shown  in  this  very  Exhi¬ 
bition,  and  in  the  class  on  which  I  am  writing,  his  power 
to  practice  as  well  as  to  “preach.5'  Next  in  point  of  excel¬ 
lence  to  the  carpets  of  the  East,  upon  which  Mr.  Owen  J ones 
has  founded  his  style,  may,  I  think,  certainly  be  ranked 
those  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Templeton,  and  manufactured 
from  Mr.  Jones's  design.  His  arrangements  of  form  and 
colour  for  the  rugs  of  Messrs.  Willis,  of  Kidderminster,  are 
no  less  happy.  Both  are  unfortunately  displayed,  the  former 
especially  so,  since  the  mass  of  window  immediately  over 
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the  range  of  carpets  takes  almost  all  the  brilliancy  out  of 
the  livelier  colours,  and  turns  the  neutrals  all  but  black. 
These  carpets  are  especially  calculated  to  serve  as  <e  fonds,” 
and  to  bring  out  to  the  utmost  the  characteristics  of  the 
mural  decorations  and  sumptuous  equipment  in  furniture, 
works  of  art,  &c.,  of  the  apartments  in  which  they  may  be 
laid  down. 

Allowance  in  looking  at  them,  and,  indeed,  at  any  other 
carpets  in  the  Exhibition,  must  be  made  for  the  awkward 
angle  at  which  the  top  light  strikes  the  wool,  and  is  hidden, 
as  it  were,  from  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  As  he  looks  up 
to  a  carpet  suspended  vertically  above  his  head  he  sees  the 
side  of  each  filament  of  wool,  of  which  the  carpet  is  composed, 
in  shadow  only,  the  illuminated  side  of  the  same  filament 
being  visible  only  to  an  eye  placed  above  the  level  of  the 
filament.  The  eonsequence  is  that  the  whole  effect  of  the 
carpet  is  unnaturally  darkened,  and  the  luminosity  is  taken 
out  of  its  scale  of  colour.  As  carpets  are  illuminated  and 
seen  in  use  the  effect  is  entirely  different.  When  so 
tested  the  light  is  usually  found  to  fall  almost  at  right 
angles  to  the  surface  of  the  carpet,  and  to  so  illuminate 
the  whole  length  of  its  filaments  or  pile  ;  while  the  eye 
of  the  spectator,  looking  down  upon  the  surface  of  the  car¬ 
pet  almost  at  the  same  angle,  sees  the  light  glancing  all 
along  the  length  of  the  filament  or  pile.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  lowest  toned  tints  acquire  strength  and  vivacity, 
and  give  relief  and  brilliancy  to  the  lighter  and  more  vivid 
colours. 

The  general  use  of  ornamental  flooring  in  the  East,  and 
parquetry  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  tends  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  popularity  of  rectangular  carpets  over  those 
manufactured  in  widths,  such  as  our  usual  Brussels  goods, 
and  adapted  for  completely  covering  surfaces  of  any  irregu¬ 
larity  of  form.  It  is,  of  course,  much  less  difficult  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  agreeable  design  when  that  design  is  bounded  by  a 
regular  figure  than  when  it  is  limited  to  a  short  “  repeat,” 
running  into  all  the  corners  and  recesses  of  a  room  ;  and, 
further,  it  is  much  easier  to  produce  an  agreeable  symme¬ 
trical  design  when  the  whole  is  contained,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
rug,  within  a  few  square  feet  than  when  it  is  extended  to 
very  many,  as  in  the  case  of  a  large  carpet.  The  reason  of 
this  is,  that  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  always  remaining  at 
about  an  equal  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  carpet  spread 
upon  the  floor,  embraces  at  one  view  easily  the  whole  area 
of  the  rug,  while  of  the  carpet  it  with  difficulty  takes  in 
without  moving  any  more  than  a  fractional  part  of  the  whole 
design.  Hence  it  is,  that  generally  we  are  better  pleased 
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with  the  patterns  of  rugs  than  of  carpets,  although  an  equal 
amount  of  clever  design  may  have  been  applied  to  each.  It 
is  with  a  view  to  evade  the  difficulty  of  embracing  the  whole 
of  a  large  design  at  one  view  that  the  Orientals  with  such 
excellent  tact  subdue  by  equal  balancing  and  minute  sub¬ 
division  the  component  parts  of  all  their  large  designs ;  thus 
entertaining  the  eye  with  symmetry  upon  a  small  scale,  and 
preventing  its  desire  to  run  out  over  the  extended  pattern  in 
search  of  the  completion  of  the  form  upon  a  fraction  of  which 
it  has  first  seized.  Neglectful  of  such  prudent  restraint  in 
large  modern  carpets,  we  often  find  a  line  or  border  of  white* 
or  of  brilliant  colour,  running  over  the  whole  carpet  and 
giving,  as  it  were,  the  key  to  its  geometrical  setting  out. 
The  purpose  and  working  of  this  line  are,  of  course,  apparent 
and  rational  enough  when  the  whole  carpet  is  seen ;  but 
when  the  eye  is  fixed,  perhaps,  upon  not  more  than  one-six¬ 
teenth  of  the  whole,  the  purpose  of  the  line  is  not  revealed, 
and  all  the  filling  in,  which  is  grouped  about  this  line, 
appears  to  be  equally  purposeless.  The  true  principle  is 
that  rather  of  subdividing  the  whole  area  of  the  carpet  into 
symmetrical  forms,  as  in  an  ordinary  mosaic  pavement,  and 
then  of  so  grouping  those  symmetrical  forms,  each  complete 
in  itself,  as  to  make  them  work  together  to  the  composition 
of  some  general  effect,  bounded  and  kept  together  by  a  strong 
border.  When  this  principle  is  followed  the  eye  is  satisfied 
if  it  takes  in  only  one-sixteenth,  say,  of  the  whole  ;  it  is 
again  satisfied  if  it  takes  in  a  quarter  of  the  whole,  when  it 
becomes  sensible  of  a  new  basis  of  composition  ;  and  it  is 
ultimately  gratified  with  an  aspect  of  fresh  completeness 
when  it  embraces  the  whole  area  of  the  carpet.  When  it  is 
neglected,  unless  the  whole  of  the  carpet,  or  at  any  rate  more 
than  half,  can  be  seen  at  a  glance,  the  pattern  seems  purpose¬ 
less  ;  and,  from  aiming  at  expressing  too  much  design,  the 
artist  conveys  to  the  spectator’s  eye  the  impression  of  his 
having  given  little  or  none.  It  is  better  even  that  his  com¬ 
plete  carpet  should  be  monotonous  than  that  its  subdivisions 
should  be  unsymmetrical. 

It  is  the  very  strength  of  illumination  to  which  carpets  are 
generally  exposed,  and  the  proximity  of  their  surface  to  the 
eye,  which  demand  and  enforce  solidity  and  sobriety  of  tone. 
Weak  tints  will  never  answer  ;  the  designer  must  work 
rapidly,  with  a  full  brush,  a  strong  will,  no  vacillation,  and  a 
rich  palette,  and  with  the  full  assurance  that  none  of  his 
work  can  ever  escape  attention.  All  will  be  well  and  clearly 
seen,  and  a  uniform  strength  and  manliness  of  tone  must 
therefore  be  sustained  over  the  whole.  Depth  of  tone  should 
be  obtained  by  the  agglomeration  of  vigorous  colours  in 
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small- compartments,  and  by  the  avoidance  of  strong  contrasts 
in  immediate  proximity,  either  of  light  and  dark,  or  of  com¬ 
plementary  colours ;  and  not  by  lowering  tones,  as  by  the 
general  addition  of  black.  In  fact,  to  borrow  the  painter’s 
phraseology,  power  and  depth  should  be  got  by  “  first- 
painting  ”  and  not  by  “  glazing-down.”  Great  richness  is 
frequently  obtained  in  the  finest  Persian  carpets  by  subtle 
differences  in  the  most  highly  illuminated  tints,  as  by  working 
with  alternate  crimson  and  scarlet  reds,  instead  of  with  one 
monotonous  red  between  the  two,  as  we  often  do,  or  by 
using,  say,  a  turquoise  and  an  ultra-marine  blue  together, 
or  by  relieving  a  “  lemon  ”  against  a  cadmium  ”  yellow. 
Transparent  half  tints  of  great  power  are  obtained  by  admix  - 
tures,  as  by  spotting  a  black  ground  with  orange  to  produce 
a  luminous  effect  of  brown  instead  of  using  a  solid  untrans¬ 
parent  brown  ;  or  by  spotting  a  black  ground  with  blue  and 
yellow  to  obtain  a  vivid  olive,  instead  of  using  a  solid  olive, 
which  in  the  mass  would  only  look  dead  and  heavy.  Such 
fabrics  are  full  of  subtle  contrivances  which  seem  to  spring 
into  being  spontaneously  under  the  hand  of  the  true  artist. 
The  painted  picture-books  of  the  Japanese  are  singularly  rich 
in  these  subtleties. 

In  assessing  progress  generally  there  are  two  tests  which 
should  be  applied — viz.,  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  relative 
abundance  of  the  very  good  and  the  relative  scarcity  of  the 
very  bad.  Applying  these  tests  to  assess  the  amount  of 
progress  made  in  the  carpet  trade  since  1851,  the  first,  the 
abundance  of  the  very  good,  is  slightly  in  favour  of  1867. 
In  point  of  excellence  of  manufacture  this  is  scarcely  so 
conspicuous,  as  in  point  of  propriety  of  design.  India 
and  Turkey  are,  as  usual,  unimpeachable.  France  in  all 
its  productions  of  Oriental  styles  is  very  good  ;  and  in 
England  most  of  the  carpets  of  Templeton,  Jackson  and 
Graham,  Brinton,  Southwell,  Boyle  and  Smith,  and  Lap- 
worth  are  better  than  the  best  of  the  goods  manufactured  by 
English  carpet  manufacturers  in  1851  (if  we  except,  perhaps, 
one  carpet  designed  by  Pugin),  or  even  in  1855  or  1862. 
The  rugs  of  Willis,  of  Kidderminster,  constitute  a  notable 
advance;  and  so,  in  a  particular  direction,  do  the  goods 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis  and  others  in  the 
Architectural  Court. 

In  Belgium,  Russia,  and  Holland  the  advance  is  not 
marked  ;  but  in  Austria,  through  the  powerful  house  of 
Haas  and  Sons,  a  great  deal  has  been  achieved. 

When  we  apply  the  second  test,  that  of  the  relative 
scarcity  of  the  very  bad,  we  shall  find  a  still  more  notable 
advance.  If  some  extraordinary  picture  carpets,  such  as 
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that  of  the  portrait  of  the  Emperor,  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Queen  of  England, 
and  one  or  two  more  of  a  similar  kind,  but  less  outrageous, 
are  excepted,  and  the  eyes  are  shut  to  a  few  monster  roses 
and  too  fervid  rugs  (the  latter  especially  abounding  in 
France),  there  remains  nothing  to  equal  the  turbulent 
allegory  and  landscape  of  1851,  and  in  a  minor  degree  of  the 
succeeding  exhibitions.  This  change  for  the  better  is  due 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  just  theories  enunciated  by  men 
like  Owen  Jones  and  Welby  Pugin,  whose  honest  perseve¬ 
rance  and  enthusiasm  have  gone  far  to  strengthen  the  true- 
sighted,  to  determine  the  wavering  in  taste,  and  to  convert 
many  a  previously  “  hardened  sinner  ”  in  the  ways  of  false 
principles  and  faulty  practice  of  this  branch  of  industrial  art 
to  juster  and  more  reasonable  paths.  Pugin's  views  are  set 
forth  sufficiently  distinctly  in  his  True  Principles  ”  and 
“  Apology,”  but  those  of  Owen  Jones  (having  been,  for  the 
most  part,  orally  enunciated)  are  not  as  well  known  to  the 
literary  world  as  they  should  be.  I  may  therefore  with 
advantage  quote  from  his  privately-printed  lectures  On  the 
“  True  and  the  False  in  the  Decorative  Arts”  the  following 
articles  of  his  creed  as  touching  the  chief  products  included 
in  Class  18  of  the  Exhibition  of  1867. 

“  Carpets,”  says  Mr.  Jones,  “  should  be  darker  in  "tone 
and  more  broken  in  hue  than  any  portion  of  a  room,  both 
because  they  present  the  largest  mass  of  colour,  and  because 
they  serve  as  a  background  to  the  furniture  placed  upon 
them. 

66  As  a  general  rule  lighter  carpets  may  be  used  in  rooms 
thinly  furnished  than  the  contrary,  as  we  should  otherwise 
have  too  overpowering  a  mass  of  shade.  Turkey  carpets  are 
by  universal  consent  adopted  for  dining-rooms,  but  not  all 
Turkey  carpets  (and,  indeed,  very  few)  are  fitted  for  such  a 
purpose.  The  generality  of  Turkey  carpets  consist  of  a 
border,  with  the  whole  middle  of  the  carpet  forming  one 
large  pattern  converging  to  the  centre.  All-over  patterns 
are  much  more  rare.  In  the  East  Turkey  carpets  are  placed 
on  a  raised  platform  or  dais  at  one  end  of  a  saloon,  and  all 
round  the  ed°’e  of  it  are  cushions,  on  which  the  Easterns 
recline,  so  that  the  whole  middle  of  the  carpet  is  perfectly 
free,  and  the  complete  pattern  is  seen  at  a  glance.  This  is 
not  the  case  when  they  are  transferred  to  our  dining-rooms, 
where  the  dining-table  alone  cuts  off  the  best  half  of  it.  So 
you  see  even  the  favourite  Turkey  carpet  must  go  with  the 
Cashmere  shawls,  and  is  another  instance  of  our  adopting  an 
article  from  a  foreign  country  and  applying  to  a  purpose  for 
which  it  was  not  intended. 
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The  principle  of  design  in  a  Turkey  carpet  is  perfect, 
and  our  manufacturers  would  do  well,  instead  of  copying 
them  in  Axminster,  as  is  their  wont,  to  apply  the  principles 
to  be  learnt  from  them  in  producing  carpets  more  in  harmony 
with  their  requirements. 

I  will  say  no  more  on  the  floral  style  but  to  express  a 
regret  that  the  more  perfect  the  manufacturing  process  in 
carpets  becomes,  the  more  do  they  (the  carpets)  appear  to 
lend  themselves  to  evil.  The  modest  Kidderminster  carpet 
rarely  goes  wrong,  because  it  cannot ;  it  has  to  deal  with  but 
two  colours,  and  consequently  much  mischief  is  beyond  its 
reach.  The  Brussels  carpet,  which  deals  with  five  colours, 
is  more  mischievous.  The  tapestry  carpets,  where  the 
colours  are  still  more  numerous,  are  vicious  in  the  extreme, 
whilst  the  recent  invention  of  printed  carpets,  with  no 
bounds  to  its  ambition,  has  become  positively  criminal.” 

The  only  objections  I  have  ever  heard  raised  to  these  and 
similar  dogmas  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones  are  that  thev  are  so 
precise  and  logical  as  to  leave  little  scope  for  the  change  and 
novelty  of  style  constantly  demanded — insufficient  latitude 
for  fancy — and  that  they  serve,  therefore,  as  fetters,  instead 
of  crutches,  to  the  weak.  To  this  I  have  heard  it  replied  that 
for  art  or  art-industry  to  flourish  strenuously  in  any  country, 
fetters  are  necessary  for  the  weak.  Those  who  are  strong 
enough  may  burst  away  from  them  if  they  see  fit. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  Mr.  Jones  to  have 
selected  better  illustrations  of  the  successful  working  of  his 
principles  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Indian  and  Persian 
departments  of  the  present  Exhibition. 

In  the  former  are  to  be  found,  under  Dr.  Forbes  Watson’s 
judicious  arrangement,  good  samples  of  five  leading  varieties 
manufactured  on  the  continent  of  India,  viz. : — 

1.  The  suttringees,  or  common  cotton  rugs  and  small 
carpets,  generally  in  stripes  or  chessboard  patterns,  blue  and 
white,  manufactured  on  Kidderminster  principles,  and  used 

i  all  over  India. 

2.  A  carpet  made  like  Turkey  carpeting,  but  with  cotton 
instead  of  woollen  tufting.  These  two  are  common  in  India, 
and  largely  manufactured  at  Hyderabad,  Mysore,  Tanjore, 
Sasseram,  Jubbulpore,  &c. 

3.  Woollen  tufted  carpets,  corresponding  with  the  Turkey 
carpet  of  European  commerce  in  material  as  well  as  in  make. 
These  are  largely  made  now  in  Northern  and  Central  India 
and  at  many  Government  gaols.  Large  numbers  of  convicts 
are  actively  employed  in  this  class  of  production.  Several 
samples  of  their  skill  are  shown  from  Jubbulpore  Bangalore, 
Patna,  &c.  Such  carpets,  made  at  Mirzapore,  Gorruckpore, 
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&c.,  and  others  of  finer  quality,  are  imported  into  England 
by  well-known  dealers,  such  as  Messrs.  Watson,  Bontor,  and 
Co.,  Messrs.  Robinson,  Vincent,  and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Brin- 
ton  and  Lewis,  by  the  latter  especially,  as  models  for  their 
own  guidance  in  manufacture. 

4.  Carpets  made  of  Cashmere  wool,  and  of  the  utmost 
delicacy  both  of  design  and  fabrication.  The  most  perfect 
carpet  in  any  department  of  the  whole  Exhibition,  taking 
design  and  manufacture  together,  is  of  this  class,  and  has 
been  sent  to  Europe  as  a  choice  specimen  of  native  produce 
by  his  Highness  Dewan  Singh,  Chief  Minister  of  Cashmere. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  it  has  been  purchased,  at  the 
price  of  several  hundred  pounds,  for  reproduction,  if  possible, 
in  this  country,  by  Mr.  Brinton,  with  whom,  and  with  Dr. 
Watson  and  Mr.  Peter  Graham,  I  examined  it  closely. 

The  fifth,  and  most  costly  6f  all  Indian  carpets,  is  the 
variety  made  partially  or  entirely  of  silk.  The  most  beau¬ 
tiful  carpets  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen  have  been  old 
Persian  and  North  Indian.  Exquisite  examples  are  now 
forwarded  from  Tanjore  in  Madras  and  from  Central  Asia, 
where  at  Khutan,  in  Beloochistan,  &c.  a  most  interesting  and 
almost  Greek  type  of  design  is  preserved,  differing  essentially 
from  either  ordinary  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan. 

Of  such  silken  carpets  the  Persian  department  of  the 
Exhibition  failed  to  furnish  us  with  any  examples,  so  far  as 
my  observation  extended,  but  by  way  of  consolation  for  their 
absence  provided,  in  a  series  of  woollen  rugs  and  divan 
coverings,  an  extraordinarily  beautiful  set  of  models  of 
what  perfect  carpets  should  be.  In  them  the  conventional 
Flora  of  the  carpet  designer  seemed  to  bloom  into  enduring 
freshness,  and  unobtrusive  liveliness  pervaded  every  speci¬ 
men.  They  seemed  to  have  but  one  fault,  viz.,  high  price; 
not  that  they  appear  dear  when  the  infinite  amount  of  hand¬ 
work  involved  in  their  production  is  taken  into  account,  but 
that  they  were  costly  as  compared  with  European  goods. 

In  all  these  carpets  the  design  is  unexceptionable;  and 
although  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  family  <f  strain  ”  running 
through  the  whole,  the  actual  variety  of  detail  seems  endless, 
both  in  form  and  colour. 

The  carpets  in  the  Exhibition  which  manifest  the  closest 
kindred  to  the  Indian  and  Persian  are  the  Turkish  and 
Tunisian.  Of  the  former  of  these  there  are  no  less  than  some 
250  exhibitors,  the  majority  of  whom  stand  upon  about  an 
equal  footing  of  excellence.  To  individualise  the  “  wife  of 
Ibrahim,”  the  “  wife  of  Mustapha,”  and  the  inhabitants  of 
this  or  that  village,  would  be  waste  of  time,  except  for  the 
Smyrniote  agents,  who  buy  up  the  carpets  from  the  makers 
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for  shipping.  We  shall  rather  pursue  the  subject  by  me.^digby 
noticing  the  produce  of  factories  in  which  efforts  are  made  cabpets, 
to  execute  carpets  by  means  of  analogous  processes,  beginning  Tap&c™t’ 
with  Holland,  and  then  taking  up  Russia,  Greece,  Spain, 

Austria,  Algiers,  and  Tunis.  After  a  few  passing  words  on 
Prussia  and  Belgium,  I  shall  conclude  this  branch  of  my 
subject  by  noticing  the  products  of  France  and  England  in 
somewhat  more  detail. 

It  is  strange  that,  expressly  founded  to  reproduce  such  Dutch  car- 
excellent  models  as  are  furnished  by  the  majority  of  the  pe  s' 
Turkish  and  Smyrna  goods,  the  Royal  Manufactory  of 
Holland,  at  Deventer,  when  attempting  something  ex¬ 
ceptional,  should  fall  into  a  strange  error  of  imitating  a 
third-rate  French  style.  The  large  carpet  with  a  “marone” 
ground,  and  a  miserable  bunch  of  roses,  or  rather  red 
cabbages,  on  a  panel  in  the  middle,  sets  forth  in  a  very  staring 
shape  the  prominent  defects  most  usually  to  be  met  with  in 
such  French  carpets  as  were  generally  manufactured  for 
exportation  to  America  and  elsewhere  some  twenty  years 
ago,  and  are  still  exceptionally  produced. 

In  no  part  of  the  Exposition  is  the  relative  superiority  of  Russian, 
barbaric  over  common  civilized  art,  in  the  arrangement  of  Caucasian 
patterns  for  carpet  fabrics,  better  or  more  distinctly  shown  carpets‘ 
than  in  the  Russian  department.  When  one  turns  from  the 
admirable  rugs  and  hangings  of  <f  the  frosty  Caucasus  ”  to 
the  wretched,  tufted  carpet  of  Engalytscheff,  of  Bedischov, 
rampant  with  flowers  about  ten  times  their  real  size,  and  of 
the  crudest  possible  colouring,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize 
that  one  is  as  truly  right  in  principle  as  the  other  is  truly 
wrong.  The  main  feature  of  the  wrong  in  the  one  case,  and 
the  right  in  the  other,  consists  in  the  error  of  the  application 
of  imitative  art  to  a  fabric,  to  a  use,  on  a  scale,  and  in  a 
position  for  which  it  is  totally  unfitted,  and  in  the  converse. 

The  moment  one  is  impressed  with  the  idea  of  walking  or 
sitting  upon  what  no  person  in  his  senses  would  think  of 
walking  or  sitting  upon,  as  I  have  before  said,  a  painful 
sense  of  impropriety  is  experienced,  proportioned  in  intensity 
to  the  vivacity  with  which  this  misapprehension  of  judicious 
design  is  expressed  in  the  fabric. 

The  Greek  mats  and  carpets  are  of  Kidderminster  make,  Greek  car- 
in  brilliant  and  often  agreeable  colours ;  very  rough  and  pet6‘ 
effective,  with  bold  stripes  and  mosaic  patterns. 

There  are  scarcely  any  things  worse  in  their  way  in  the  Spanish 
Exhibition  than  the  great  Spanish  carpets,  coarsely  imitating  carpets‘ 
bad  French  designs. 

The  Austrian  carpets  by  Haas  and  Sons  are,  for  the  most  Austrian 
part,  excellent  both  in  design  and  execution.  The  chief  (Sahiyjby 
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specimen  of  these  manufacturers,  the  reproduction  of  an 
ancient  Persian  carpet  which  belonged  to  Peter  the  Great, 
and  intended  for  the  Imperial  saloon  of  the  new  opera  at 
Vienna,  is  a  perfect  tour  de  force  for  closeness  of  texture 
and  minute  rendering  of  complicated  form.  Being  specially 
adapted  for  candlelight  effect,  it  shows  to  great  disadvantage 
by  day ;  but  I  can  readily  believe  that,  seen  by  the  light  for 
which  it  was  intended,  its  effect  would  be  admirable.  Indeed, 
it  presents  a  very  valuable  lesson  to  the  student  in  this 
particular,  as  it  will  be  at  once  recognized  that  the  addition 
of  the  yellow  artificial  light  will  darken  the  greens  of  the 
carpet  by  bringing  out  the  complementary  blue,  and  lighten 
the  red  so  as  to  bring  it  to  a  just  balance  with  the  green  ;  it 
will  also,  of  course,  take  the  predominating  yellow  tint  of 
the  carpet  by  daylight  out  of  the  whole  by  intensifying,  by 
“■  simultaneous  contrast,”  the  complementary  blues  and 
purples. 

Nothing  in  the  Exhibition,  after  India  and  Persia,  is 
better  than  are  the  Algerian  small  carpets  and  rugs.  The 
colouring  is  most  agreeable,  and  the  make  of  the  carpet,  with 
its  long  and  well  tied-in  tufts  of  wool,  is  calculated  to  ensure 
extraordinary  durability  in  wear.  This  excellence  in  long- 
tufted  carpeting,  rugs,  divan  coverings,  &c.  is  admirably 
maintained  by  the  class  of  carpets  shown  in  the  Tunisian 
department,  and  made  of  the  long  wool  of  “  Deridi.”  Of  the 
still  finer  wool  of  Cashmere  there  is  a  “  tapis  de  luxe,” 
lined  and  fringed  with  silk,  worthy  of  the  most  luxurious 
harem,  exhibited  by  the  Prince  Mahommed,  son  of  his 
Excellency  Mustapha  Khaznadar.  I  have  been  informed 
by  one  who  has  long  resided  in  the  East  that  excellent 
models  of  Persian  and  Indian  design  as  applied  to  carpetings 
are  constantly  circulating  throughout  the  southern  and 
western  Mohammedan  countries,  through  the  sales  of  their 
fine  “  praying  carpets  ”  by  pilgrims  from  the  far  East,  whose 
means  becoming  exhausted  at  Mecca,  are  obliged  to  part 
with  all  their  ce  personalities  ”  in  order  to  find  the  means 
requisite  to  take  them  home  again. 

Amongst  the  carpets  of  other  materials  than  wool  and 
cotton  the  most  curious  of  all  are  two,  made  of  various 
skins  and  furs,  shown  by  Greeve  and  Son,  of  Amsterdam. 
The  design  of  one  of  these  is  really  clever  in  its  way. 

The  Prussian  carpets  are  unimportant,  although  one 
exhibitor  (Schoeller  et  Fils,  of  Diiren,)  shows  a  readiness  to 
adopt  some  of  the  mechanical  processes  lately  perfected  in 
England.  The  remainder  of  what  is  exhibited  is  principally 
rather  hard  and  dry  imitation  of  Turkish  work,  the  best 
being  by  Gevers  and  Schmidt,  of  Schmiedeberg. 
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From  Belgium  much  better  things  might  have  been 
expected  than  have  been  sent.  The  Royal  Manufactory  at 
Brussels  of  the  carpets  of  Tournay  scarcely  maintains  its 
old  reputation.  Considering  that  Tournay  is  essentially  the 
father  of  Kidderminster  (the  Brussels  carpet  trade  having 
been  introduced  into  the  latter  place  from  the  former  only 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century),  one  is  forced  to 
recognize  that  the  child  has  wonderfully  outgrown  the 
parent.  I  would,  however,  except  the  productions  of 
Braquinid,  of  Inglemunster. 

We  now  come  to  the  two  countries  in  which  the  keenest 
competition  for  ascendancy  in  the  general  carpet  trade  is 
carried  on — France  and  England- — and  on  the  relative 
artistic  position  of  which  I  have  already  made  some  remarks. 

In  France,  the  Imperial  products  of  the  <c  Savonnerie,”  an 
establishment  incorporated  with  that  of  the  Gobelins  for 
tapestry,  naturally  holds  the  first  place.  The  Savonnerie  and 
the  finest  of  the  Aubusson  carpets  are  hand-worked,  exactly 
on  the  same  principle  as  our  old  Axminster  carpets,  but  with 
certain  innovations  borrowed  from  the  Gobelins  practice. 
The  leading  specimen  of  the  manufacture  is  a  largish  carpet 
hanging  in  the  middle  of  one  end  of  the  Sevres  and  Gobelins 
court.  The  design,  which  is  of  a  singularly  harmonious 
colouring,  is  founded  on  old  French  models,  wrought  out 
with  the  greatest  taste  by  M.  Dieterle,  perhaps  the  most 
distinguished  living  ornamentist  in  France.  In  execution 
there  is  nothing  else  to  compare  with  it;  but  its  very 
excellence  is  its  greatest  drawback.  It  is  too  fine  a  picture 
to  tread  on.  Interlacing  hoops  and  flowers,  and  arrows  and 
ribbons  (if  my  memory  serves  me)  are  figured  in  lineal,  and 
coloured  in  aerial,  perspective  with  perfect  verisimilitude 
Every  curve  is  struck  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  the 

I  gradation  of  tone  is  almost  imperceptible,  and  yet  the  result 
is  neither  good  picture,  good  carpet,  nor  good  ornament.  In 
fact,  it  can  scarcely,  I  think,  be  looked  upon  as  other  than  a 
costly  mistake.  I  have  been,  perhaps,  especially  hard  upon 
this  product,  but  it  is  only  because  it  is  so  alluring  in  its 
elegance  and  harmony  of  tone,  as  it  hangs  in  a  place  of 
honour,  that  it  becomes  a  special  snare  ”  to  the  unwary. 
Carpets  are  also  occasionally  made  at  the  Imperial  establish¬ 
ment  at  Beauvais,  although  the  bulk  of  what  is  produced  at 
that  celebrated  establishment  more  nearly  resembles  Gobelins 
tapestry,  and  is  almost  exclusively  used  for  furniture  covering. 
In  the  matter  of  designs  for  carpets,  M.  Clerget,  an  orientalist, 
a  la  mode  de  Paris ,  exercised  some  twenty  years  ago  a 
salutary  influence.  This,  however,  seems  to  have  died  out, 
although  he  is,  I  believe,  still  living,  and  a  wilful  sort  of 
2.  F  F 
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confusion  has  established  itself  between  designs  fitted  for 
tapestries  and  those  suited  for  carpets ;  in  other  words, 
between  designs  suitable  for  vertical  and  those  fitting  for 
horizontal  surfaces. 

The  well-known  house  of  Sallandrouze  (pere  et  fils)  fairly 
sustains  its  well  earned  position  at  the  head  of  the  French 
carpet  manufacture  as  far  as  dexterity  is  concerned,  although 
“  discretion  ”  may  not  be  regarded  as  its  leading  characteristic. 
It  seems,  indeed,  hardly  possible  to  imagine  that  the  same 
firm  can  produce  goods  varying  so  absolutely  in  principle  as 
do  the  bulk  of  what  it  exhibits  in  the  florid  old,  and  still  more 
florid  modern,  French  style,  and  the  specially  quiet  and 
agreeable  Persian-patterned  carpet  which  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  side  of  the  Limoges  china  court.  One  of  their  large 
carpets,  although  a  little  vulgar,  narrowly  escapes  being 
successful.  It  is  entirely  spoilt  by  an  uncomfortable  damped 
blotting-paper  coloured  centre  panel,  with  some  doves  and  a 
vase  relieved  upon  it.  Upon  the  whole,  one  feels  most 
anxious  to  see  this  respectable  old  house,  which  has  worthily 
sustained  the  reputation  of  Aubusson  since  its  factories 
passed  from  Royal  direction  into  good  commercial  and  self- 
supporting  hands,  take  a  more  independent  line,  so  far  as  its 
carpets  are  concerned.  It  has  too  long  only  done  well  what 
it  has  been  accustomed  to  do  well,  without  marching  with  or 
leading  a  return  to  more  wholesome  principles  of  design  for 
carpets. 

In  point  of  quiet  good  taste,  the  best  goods  in  the  French 
portion  of  the  Exhibition  are  those,  for  the  most  part  in 
imitation  of  oriental  fabrics,  by  the  house  of  Bernard 
Laurent,  of  Amiens.  These  are  jacquard  woven  pile  carpets 
of  the  most  vivid  and  yet  very  fairly  harmonised  colouring. 
In  one  small  and  beautiful  rug  a  very  happy  effect  is  produced 
by  throwing  in  a  few  compartments  in  silk.  The  Amiens 
carpets  of  the  house  of  Deletoile  are  also,  with  certain 
exceptions,  highly  commendable.  Some  of  the  large  carpets, 
in  imitation  of  Turkish,  of  the  house  of  Foye  Devenne,  are 
excellent ;  but  two  of  their  specimens,  one  with  very  large 
circles  and  octagons,  and  the  other  with  very  raw- looking 
flowers,  exhibit  misapplication  of  considerable  manufacturing 
skill.  If,  as  is  no  doubt  the  case,  flowers  cannot  be  executed 
in  any  ordinary  qualities  of  carpeting  except  upon  a  ridi¬ 
culously  magnified  scale,  they  ought  not  to  be  attempted. 
It  is,  indeed,  somewhat  difficult  to  say  when  or  how  they 
should  be. 

The  large  house  of  Roz^  Abraham,  of  Tours,  exhibits 
very  good  quiet  Persian  patterns ;  and  yet,  as  if  to  show 
how  bard  it  is  to  abandon  bad  ways  and  traditions,  adds  to 
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them  three  rugs  which,  for  ee  loud  ”  pattern  and  colour,  are  Mr,  digby 
amongst  the  worst  things  of  the  sort  in  the  Exhibition.  carpets, 

Amongst  the  private  manufacturers  of  Aubusson  who  Tap!cTKY’ 
rival  MM,  Sallandrouze,  MM.  Eroc  (pere  et  fils),  who  spin  Eroc — 
their  own  yarn,  exhibit  both  moquette  carpets  and  plain 
woven  ones  in  which  Persian  and  the  Gobelins  traditions 
fight  for  predominance  over  the  fortunes  of  the  house.  The 
latter  appear  to  have  the  best  of  it ;  for  the  place  or  honour 
in  the  Faience  court  is  given  to  a  sickly  but  ambitious 
specimen  of  the  old  French  style,  while  many  exceedingly 
harmonious  carpets  of  Persian  style  hold  inferior  places  on 
each  side  of  it.  They,  too,  have  some  fiercely  bad  rugs. 

Masure  and  Lourthiois,  of  Tourcoing  (Nord),  have  exe-  Masureand 
cuted  some  fairly  good  patterns,  rich  and  quiet,  for  the  well- 
known  Parisian  agency  house  of  Sallandrouze. 

There  is  a  clever  kaleidoscopic  pattern  on  a  blue  ground,  Daumexou. 
by  Daumezou,  of  Nismes  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  exhibitors  in 
the  u  Maroquinerie  ”  court  show  nothing  in  any  way  re¬ 
markable. 

For  a  display  of  many  of  the  worst  faults  of  design,  as  Clement 
applied  to  carpets,  the  visitor  may  be  referred  to  the  great  r  V1  r‘ 
gridiron  upon  a  crimson  ground  manufactured  by  Clement 
Gravier,  of  Nismes.  J.  Yayson,  of  Abbeville,  carries  the  Vayson. 
mistaken  application  of  pictorial  art  to  the  carpet  trade  to 
nearly  its  acme  in  his  portrait  of  the  Emperor  in  monochrome. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  this  work  very  good  manufac¬ 
turing  dexterity  has  been  displayed  ;  but  what  is  still  want¬ 
ing,  after  all,  serves  only  to  demonstrate  the  inexpediency  of 
attempting  such  tours  de  force.  The  insufficiency  of  the 
pictorial  rendering  of  the  subject  is  naturally  heightened  into 
the  region  of  the  absurd  by  the  reflection  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  use  this  production  as  a  carpet  without  literally 
K  trampling  under  foot  ”  what  the  present  regime,  at  least, 
of  Frenchmen  are  “bound  to  obey  and  serve”  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  large  carpet  of  this  manufacturer  is  one  of  the 
most  ponderous  and  remarkable  specimens  of  J acquard 
weaving  in  the  building.  The  mounting  of  the  loom  for 
this  must  have  been  most  tedious  and  costly,  and  it  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  so  much  trouble  should  have  been  wasted 
upon  so  unsatisfactory  a  pattern.  I  have  dwelt  longer  upon 
the  productions  of  this  firm  than  I  might  have  done  if  it  had 
held  a  lower  rank  in  French  industry  ;  but  when  such  pro¬ 
ductions  are  contributed  by  a  house  displaying  with  its  pro¬ 
ducts  no  less  than  18  gold  and  12  silver  medals,  gained  in 
various  industrial  contests,  it  indicates  an  exceptionally  low 
standard  of  popular  taste  for  a  country  so  far  advanced  in 
civilization  as  France. 
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Upon  the  whole,  in  this  class  the  manufacturers  of  Aubusson 
make  a  rare  display,  in  which  <c  what  to  eat,  drink,  and  avoid,” 
in  point  of  industrial  art,  is  pretty  equally  balanced ;  but, 
while  we  criticise,  it  is  impossible  to  help  admiring  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  houses  such  as  those  of  Duplan  and  Co.,  Requillart, 
Roussel,  and  Chocquel,  Braquienie,  and,  last,  not  least,, 
Sallandrouze.  Everyone  must  feel  that,  with  all  its  faults,  it 
is  a  great  industry,  worthily  represented. 

The  English  exhibitors  suffer  much  more  than  the  French 
from  their  floor-coverings  being  hung  as  -wall-coverings,  since 
the  former  wisely  do  not  emulate  the  pictorial  example 
generally  set  them  by  the  latter.  There  is,  however,  one 
notable  exception ;  and,  as  that  constitutes  the  only  serious 
example  of  heterodoxy  left  amongst  the  British,  it  may  be 
well  to  dispose  of  it  at  once. 

Messrs.  Taplin,  Beall,  and  Co.  have  employed,  no  doubt,  an 
able  artist  to  design  for  them  some  very  ambitious  pictures  in¬ 
tended  to  rival  Gobelins  tapestries  at  cheap  rates.  These 
pictures  have  been  executed  with  extraordinary  skill  by 
Messrs.  Templeton,  and  they  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
carpets.  Whether  they  are  intended  for  covering  walls  or 
floors,  they  are  alike  open  to  the  very  grave  objection  that 
the  process  of  chenille  weaving  is  inapplicable  to  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  high  art.  The  very  basis  of  the  system  (which 
involves,  1st,  the  reduction  of  all  designs  to  a  system  of 
squaring  ;  2nd,  a  translation  from  that  squaring  into  the 
gauze  woven  striped  cloth,  which  when  cut  up  forms  the 
pile  weft ;  and,  3rd,  the  use  of  that  pile  weft  with  such 
perfectly  even  tension  as  to  make  each  colour  find  its  place 
exactly  with  reference  to  the  -warp-strings  of  the  fabric)  is 
adverse  to  the  chances  of  a  true  rendering  of  subtle  expression 
or  the  preservation  of  dignity.  To  have  attempted  to  depict 
the  12  apostles,  the  Queen,  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
&c.,  by  such  a  process,  on  a  grand  colossal  scale,  is  a  climax 
of  audacity  which  it  would  have  been  better  never  to  have 
aimed  at ;  such  ambitious  failures  serve  only  to  justify  the 
shrugs  which  they  receive  from  all  who  know  how  such 
subjects  ought  to  be  depicted.  If  unsatisfactory  as  hang¬ 
ings,  of  course  such  products  would  be  ten  times  worse  as 
carpets. 

When  we  turn  from  Mr.  Templeton  on  somebody  else's 
platform  to  Mr.  Templeton  on  his  own,  the  aspect  of  matters 
is,  happily,  entirely  changed.  I  have  already  and  fully 
spoken  of  his  merits  as  an  inventor,  and  of  his  indomitable 
energy  and  perseverance,  and  have  only  now  to  record  my 
satisfaction,  as  an  artist,  with  all  of  his  products  manufac¬ 
tured  from  Mr.  Owen  J ones's  design.  They  are  in  every  way 
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creditable  to  British  industry,  and  thoroughly  justify  the  Mb.digby 
gold  medal  awarded  to  Mr.  Templeton.  They  are  possibly  c^BPETsf 
cast  in  a  too  uniformly  low  tone,  but  it  is  far  better  that  they  Tap^rt’ 
should  err  slightly  on  this  side  than  upon  the  other.  One  of  — 
them,  with  a  deep  blue  ground,  is  especially  admirable.  Of 
this  old  style — i,e.,  a  free  rendering  of  French  designs — 

Mr.  Templeton  exhibits  one  good  specimen,  manufactured, 
no  doubt,  at  great  cost,  and  involving  much  labour  and 
ingenuity  to  produce,  but  not  altogether  to  my  taste.  Such 
carpets,  however,  still  find  a  very  large  sale,  and  I  am  told 
that  for  export  it  is  of  no  use  manufacturing  anything  more 
quiet.  For  the  American  market,  the  manufacturers  de¬ 
clare  that  the  more  glaring  their  carpets  are  the  better  they 
are  liked. 

Next  to  Mr.  Templeton  in  order  of  merit  I  should  Brinton  and 
certainly  place  Messrs.  Brinton  and  Lewis,  of  Kidderminster, 
also  gold  medallists,  who  contribute  admirable  specimens 
of  a  kind  of  carpet  of  the  chenille  genus,  but  said  to  be 
woven  with  certain  novel  appliances  of  which  they  are  com¬ 
mencing  the  current  manufacture  at  Kidderminster.  The 
texture  of  these  carpets  is  of  the  description  called  patent 
Axminster,  and  they  certainly  exhibit  a  quality  and  close¬ 
ness  of  substance  hitherto  not  attained,  I  believe,  in  any 
other  fabric. 

The  great  advantages  these  goods  are  alleged  to  possess 
are  : — “  Delicacy  and  perfection  of  pattern,  with  clearness 
and  softness  of  detail ;  solidity  in  the  pile  and  luxuriousness 
of  tread  as  a  floor-covering  ;  great  substance  and  durability 
in  the  wear ;  the  introduction  of  unlimited  colour,  affording 
extensive  combination  of  effect  ;  and,  lastly,  what  is  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  demand  for  first-class  fabrics,  the 
capability  of  being  made  in  the  entire  piece,  without  seam, 
for  saloons  of  any  dimension  and  shape.” 

The  name  <e  Indian  Axminster  ”  has  been  selected  for  ^°Jrgid^t 
these  goods,  as  the  fabric  represents  the  texture  and  effect  son  and 
of  East  Indian  carpets,  with  a  complete  accuracy  of  detail  Dresser* 
seldom  found  in  those  goods,  combined  with  the  luxurious 
perfection  of  the  Axminster  fabric.  Messrs.  Brinton  and 
Lewis  have  been  greatly  assisted  in  their  preparation  for  the 
introduction  of  this  valuable  class  of  carpet,  the  pile  of  which 
is  at  least  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  by  the  judicious 
advice  of  Dr.  Forbes  Watson  and  Dr.  Dresser. 

The  artistic  impulse  especially  given  by  the  latter  will 
no  doubt  retain  the  “bloom”  and  beauty  of  the  patterns 
in  which  the  Indian  Axminsters  will  be  chiefly  manufac¬ 
tured. 
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The  bulk  of  Messrs.  Brinton  and  Lewis’s  other  exhibited 
goods  consist  of  various  carpets  of  “  Wilton  make,”  woven  in 
widths  by  patent  power-loom,  and  so  sewn  up,  with  borders, 
&c.,  as  to  give  all  the  effect  of  a  carpet  specially  designed  for 
any  apartment. 

Dr.  Dresser  has  been  good  enough  to  inform  me  that,  out 
of  Messrs.  Brinton  and  Lewis’s  collection,  the  white-ground 
carpet  with  drab  shadow  and  crimson  arabesque  scroll,  is 
intended  for  large  saloons,  where  two-breadth  designs  are 
usually  preferred,  as  giving  the  greater  scope  for  the  artist’s 
treatment  of  a  massive  subject  in  relief  like  this,  of  flowers 
and  foliage,  treated  in  self  colours  ( ton  sur  ton),  with  heavy 
scrollwork  to  form  the  setting  or  panelwork  of  the  whole. 
The  Persian  or  Turkey  carpet  next  in  order  is  similarly 
intended  for  large  compartments,  but  is  composed  on  the 
principle  of  flat  treatment  in  design  and  deep  rich  tone  of 
colour,  with  combinations  of  blue,  green,  and  scarlet,  giving 
different  effects  in  the  various  figures  on  the  red  ground. 
The  medallion  centre  of  this  carpet  is  to  occupy  the  middle 
of  a  room,  with  the  other  figures  grouped  around  it,  the 
border  outside  being  used  to  complete  the  whole,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  the  effect  of  a  carpet  in  one  piece.  The  crimson 
Italian  scroll  carpet  is  designed  for  smaller  rooms  where  dark 
and  moderate-sized  figures  are  preferred.  The  introduction 
of  white  ground  into  the  border  of  this  carpet  is  with  the 
special  intention  of  giving  relieving  effect  to  the  pervading 
weight  of  crimson  shades.  The  browns  are  to  contrast  with 
the  deeper  tints  of  crimson  used. 

The  fourth  and  last  made-up  carpet  is  after  the  best 
examples  of  flat  treatment  applied  to  the  forms  of  19th 
century  decorative  art.  The  colours  are  worked  on  the 
principle  of  illumination  to  the  neutral  ground  shade,  and 
the  conventional  forms  and  the  colours  used  therewith  allow 
of  this  carpet  being  equally  before  the  eye  from  whatever 
point  it  is  surveyed.  The  entire  effect  is  bright,  and  yet  the 
livelier  colours  are  kept  in  due  subordination  to  the  rest. 
This  carpet  is  for  the  moderate-sized  rooms  and  libraries  of 
British  and  continental  houses.  Of  these  the  second 
appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  in  point  of 
design,  although  there  is  somewhat  too  even  a  balance  in  it 
between  the  red  and  the  blue. 

Messrs.  Watson  and  Bontor,  and  Mr.  Lapworth,  both 
well  known  as  dealers  of  great  taste  and  good  judgment, 
exhibit  very  fine  carpets,  the  former  principally  of  Indian 
manufacture,  and  the  latter  a  real  Axminster  of  the  best 
possible  quality.  I  am  informed  that  Mr.  Lapworth  is  now 
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the  proprietor  of  the  celebrated  manufactory  at  Wilton, 
which  used  to  be  so  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  Blackmore. 
Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Durham,  show  very  well  with  a  good 
rich  beaded  pattern  and  quiet  diaper  and  border.  Messrs. 
Jackson  and  Graham  show  a  noble  carpet  made  for  them 
from  a  design  by  Mr.  Owen  Jones.  This  is  satisfactory  in 
every  respect,  except  that  the  rectangular  framing  to  some 
of  the  panelled  forms  catches  the  eye  somewhat  too  readily. 
Messrs.  \Wodward,  Palmer,  and  Budford  have  made  a  con¬ 
siderable  effort  to  obtain  characteristic  designs,  but,  whether 
accident  has  misapplied  the  labels  or  the  designer  has 
misapprehended  the  styles,  certain  it  is  that  what  is  con¬ 
spicuously  labelled  “  Pompadour  ”  is  more  like  Gothic  than 
anything  else,  and  “  Japanese"  is  rather  Greek.  What  the 
“  Gothic  design,  French  colouring,”  may  really  be  meant  for 
I  could  not  make  out,  as  it  mainly  consisted  of  a  straggling 
kind  of  Italian  scrollwork  on  a  white  ground.  It  is  not  that 
the  designs  are  really  bad,  but  the  high-sounding  titles  are  a 
mistake. 

Amongst  other  manufacturers  who  exhibit  in  “  admirable 
form  ”  may  be  mentioned  Messrs.  Morton  and  Humphries, 
of  Kidderminster ;  Boyle  and  Smith,  of  London ;  and 
Southwell,  of  Bridgenorth. 

As  the  maker  of  a  specialty — Persian  and  Smyrna  rugs — 
Mr.  Willis,  of  Kidderminster,  occupies  a  most  distinguished 
place,  his  exhibition  showing  much  enterprise  and  the  best 
possible  taste.  Mr.  Harvey’s  designs  for  Mr.  Willis  are 
admirable. 

In  generalizing  upon  the  English  exhibition,  one  cannot 
but  be  struck  by  the  absence  of  that  class  of  carpeting  in 
which  for  merit  and  extent  of  manufacture  we  stand  without 
rivals.  I  mean  the  good  Brussels  carpet  of  commerce.  Our 
cheap  carpets,  too,  are  scarcely  at  all  represented,  while  in 
Yorkshire,  the  north  of  England  generally,  and  Scotland,  we 
produce  enormous  quantities  of  such  goods  at  the  lowest 
price  and  of  the  best  quality.  It  is,  of  course,  in  the  nature 
of  such  exhibitions  that  tours  de  force  should  be  represented, 
while  current  manufactures  “  hide  their  heads,”  but,  remem¬ 
bering  this  tendency,  critics  should  not  hastily  infer  that  the 
staple  manufactures  of  the  country  are  degenerating  because 
they  may  not  appear  in  redundancy  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 

We  now  come  to  the  admirable  tapestries  and  other  furni¬ 
ture  stuffs,  of  which  the  quantity  overwhelms  as  the  quality 
delights  us.  To  begin,  of  course,  with  the  Imperial  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  Gobelins,  its  importance  in  the  history  of 
industrial  art  demands  that  a  few  paragraphs,  founded  on 
recent  works  on  the  subject,  should  be  dedicated  to  a  brief 
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survey  of  the  history  of  the  manufactory,  which  is,  indeed, 
little  else  than  an  epitome  of  the  whole  history  of  the 
manufacture. 

Setting  aside  the  archaeology  of  the  subject,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  Middle  Ages,  the  details  of  which  may  be 
readily  found  in  the  pages  of  Potier,  Jubinal,  and  Viollet 
Le  Due,  we  may  assume,  as  a  point  de  depart ,  that,  until 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  tapestries  and  carpets  were  made  in 
France  by  private  enterprise  alone.  The  haute-lissiers,  the 
Saracens,  and  the  blanket-makers  had  carried  on  their 
manufactures  under  the  shelter  of  privileges  granted  them 
by  the  king  or  provosts,  but  it  was  the  Flemings,  by  their 
manufacturing  skill,  and  the  Italians,  through  their  greater 
dexterity  as  draughtsmen  and  designers,  who  mainly  brought 
the  art  of  making  tapestries  to  perfection. 

Francis  I.  collected  the  most  able  weavers  he  could  find, 
either  in  France  or  in  Flanders  and  Italy,  the  two  countries 
in  which  this  branch  of  industry  had  been  carried  farthest, 
and  established  them  at  Fontainebleau,  under  the  direction 
of  the  superintendent  of  royal  buildings,  and  of  Salomon  de 
Herbaines  weaver  to  the  king.  These  artists,  for  whose  use 
silk,  gold,  and  silver  thread  were  lavishly  expended,  pro¬ 
duced  splendid  hangings  from  the  designs  and  cartoons  of 
Primaticcio. 

The  civil  and  religious  wars  of  the  following  reigns  were 
as  fatal  to  royal  establishments  as  to  private  enterprise,  and, 
amidst  the  continuous  troubles  of  ff  the  league/'  the  succes¬ 
sors  of  Henry  II.  were  unable  to  devote  much  money  to  any 
other  purpose  than  the  support  of  their  armies. 

About  the  year  1600  Henry  IY.  commenced  the  re¬ 
establishment  in  France  of  those  manufactories  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  furniture  and  decorations  for  the  royal  palaces 
which  had  fallen  into  decay  during  the  two  preceding  years, 
although  he  encountered  in  so  doing  the  strenuous  opposition 
of  his  sagacious  minister,  Sully,  an  opposition  thoroughly 
justified  by  the  general  exhaustion  and  poverty  of  the 
country.  He  began  by  establishing  his  weavers,  Laurent 
and  Dubourg,  in  a  house  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine, 
vacated  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  On  the  return  of 
the  latter  he  transferred  the  students  of  these  master  weavers 
to  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  and  established  there  a  goodly 
gathering  of  masters  in  art,  painters,  sculptors,  engravers  of 
precious  stones,  clockmakers,  &c. 

The  chief  haute-lisse  weavers  remained  but.  a  short  time  as 
(S  compound  householders  ”  in  the  Louvre.  Two  hundred 
Flemish  workmen  were  collected  and  put  under  their 
direction,  and  the  manufacture,  speedily  established  in  the 
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Palais  des  Tourelles,  was  subsequently  transferred  to  an 
hotel  in  the  Rue  des  Yarennes.  Henry  IV.,  to  encourage 
his  proteges,  gave  them  extensive  privileges,  but  his  prema¬ 
ture  death  prevented  the  full  development  of  his  projects. 
His  son,  Louis  XIII.,  though  the  founder  of  the  house  of 
the  Savonnerie ,  allowed  the  establishment  of  his  predecessors 
for  tapestry-weaving  to  fall  into  decay.  The  only  active 
steps  he  took  in  its  favour  was  continuing  to  the  sons  of 
Mark  Comans  and  Francis  Laglanche,  master-weavers,  the 
privileges  granted  to  them  by  Henry  IY. 

Some  tapestry  made  during  this  reign  (and  no  doubt  in 
the  manufactory  of  which  I  am  speaking)  representing  the 
miracles  of  Saints  Crispin  and  Crispinianus,  was,  apparently, 
ordered  by  the  guild  of  shoemakers  of  Paris  for  the  chapel 
of  their  corporation  in  Notre  Dame.  The  struggling  trade 
made  little  head  in  the  troublesome  times  which  succeeded 
the  death  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  nominal 
patronage  of  an  impoverished  Court  was  rather  an  impedi¬ 
ment  than  an  aid.  The  weavers  suffered,  artists  languished, 
and  the  long  wars  of  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  nearly 
ruined  them.  On  his  ultimate  accession  to  the  throne, 
between  the  earnest  wishes  of  the  King  and  the  able  conduct 
of  Colbert,  in  a  few  years  all  the  Royal  manufactories  were 
reinstated,  and  their  prosperity  exceeded  that  of  their  best 
days  under  preceding  Sovereigns. 

The  great  Lebrun,  first  painter  to  the  King,  directed  the 
establishment  of  the  Savomiei'ie,  at  Chaillot,  in  which  Philippe 
Lourdet  had  caused  children  taken  from  the  hospitals  to 
work.  Hinart  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  factory 
at  Beauvais,  where  furniture-stuffs  and  hangings  were  made. 
The  manufactories  of  Felletin  and  Aubusson  for  carpets,  &c., 
owed  to  the  liberality  of  the  King  a  painter  and  a  dyer, 
maintained  at  his  expense. 

The  name  “  Gobelins,”  as  a  designation  for  tapestry  of 
the  highest  class,  is  derived  from  some  former  dyers  of  that 
name,  who  carried  on  their  business  on  the  edge  of  the  little 
River  Bievre,  at  Paris,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Imperial 
establishment,  in  1450,  or,  as  some  say,  not  till  the  reign 
of  F rancis  I. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  seventeenth  century  that 
the  name  of  the  old  dyer,  Giles  Gobelins,  was  applied  to 
this  tapestry.  At  this  date  the  family  of  the  Gobelins 
having  retired  from  business,  their  house  passed  into  other 
hands,  and  was  rented  by  the  Brothers  Cannaye,  who,  in 
addition  to  dyeing,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tapestry. 
In  all  probability  Jean  Liansen  made  for  them,  for  the  first 
time,  tapestry  on  the  haute-lisse ,  or  vertical  warp. 
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On  the  re-establishment  of  the  Royal  chateaux,  Colbert 
conceived  the  idea  of  decorating  them  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  magnificence  of  their  architecture.  Choosing  the 
most  talented  of  every  profession  and  trade,  he  united  them 
in  one  grand  establishment,  and  gave  them  apprentices  and 
pupils  to  study  under  them. 

To  extend  this  establishment  he  persuaded  the  King,  in 
1662  or  1663,  to  purchase  a  portion  of  the  building  originally 
occupied  by  the  dyers  Gobelins.  The  augmented  establish¬ 
ment  was  so  carried  on,  from  the  year  1667,  under  the  style 
of  C(  The  Royal  Manufactory  of  Tapestry  and  Furniture  for 
the  Crown,”  —  Colbert  and  the  chief  painter  personally 
assuming,  with  the  King,  its  direction.  By  his  edicts 
published  at  this  time  it  is  evident  that  it  was  not  simply  a 
factory  for  tapestry  that  Louis  XIY.  created.  It  was  a  vast 
studio  in  which  all  that  can  be  comprehended  under  the 
term  “  furniture  ”  was  made.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  master 
weavers  wove  rich  tapestries  for  which  the  King’s  chief 
painter  and  his  pupils  had  given  designs,  and  for  which  the 
able  Jacques  Kercoven  had  dyed  the  wools  or  the  silks. 
Sculptors  in  metal  and  goldsmiths  forged  and  chased  bronze 
into  lamps,  sconces,  brackets,  and  candelabra  in  styles  suitable 
to  correspond  with  the  Gobelins  and  Beauvais  hangings. 
Cabinetmakers  carved,  turned,  and  gilded  wood  furniture 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Venetian  “  magnificenze  ”  then  so 
popular. 

Florentines,  directed  by  Ferdinando  del  Megliorini, 
collected  marbles,  agates,  lapis-lazuli,  &c.  for  making 
beautiful  mosaics,  ornamented  with  birds,  flowers,  and  fruits, 
remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  the  tables  in 
several  of  the  palaces  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  Even  the 
very  door-locks  and  window  fastenings  became  chefs-d’oeuvre s 
of  execution  made  from  the  designs  of  the  fertile  Lebrun, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  of  the  still  more  fertile  Berain — 
“  dessinateur  des  menus  plaisirs  du  Roi.”  The  superin¬ 
tendence  of  Lebrun,  which  lasted  from  1663  to  1690,  was 
an  era  of  prosperity  for  the  Gobelins.  He  caused  pictures 
designed  by  him  to  be  accurately  copied  in  wool,  such  as 
ff  The  Battles  of  Alexander,”  “  The  History  of  Louis  XIV.,” 
“  The  Elements,”  “  The  Twelve  Months  of  the  Year,”  “  The 
Life  of  Moses,”  &c.  The  greater  number  of  these  subjects 
were  embellished  with  ornaments  in  gold  thread.  Many 
other  works  were  executed,  after  designs  by  Van  der  Meulen, 
Joart,  Bolo,  Baptiste,  Auguier,  and  other  contemporary 
artists. 

In  1690  Lebrun  died,  and  Mignard  succeeded  him  as 
chief  painter  to  the  King  and  director  of  the  Gobelins. 
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The  practice  of  his  profession  engrossing  too  much  of  his 
time,  the  King  gave  him  as  coadjutors  La  Chapelle  and 
Bressd,  architect  and  controller  of  the  Royal  buildings. 

The  first  years  ef  the  new  administration  were  fruitful. 
A  school  of  design  was  established,  directed  by  Tuby, 
Coysevox,  and  Sebastian  Leclerc,  and  very  important  works 
were  commenced  ;  but  the  reverses  which  took  place  towards 
the  end  of  his  reign  compelled  Louis  XIV.  to  reserve  his 
money  for  the  defence  of  his  country.  When  peace  was 
ultimately  re-established,  the  production  of  the  Gobelins 
became  more  brisk;  but  from  this  time  the  “ Royal  Manu¬ 
factory  for  Crown  Furniture”  gradually  lost  its  specially 
comprehensive  character,  to  become  only  a  manufactory  of 
tapestry  and  carpets.  The  painters,  sculptors,  goldsmiths, 
and  workers  in  mosaic  gradually  disappeared ;  it  was  no 
longer  a  school  of  arts  and  luxurious  manufactures,  as  when 
under  Lebrun.  Through  the  penury  of  the  Treasury,  in 
1694,  the  prosperity  of  the  manufacture  declined,  and  in  the 
following  year  a  number  of  workmen  and  pupils  were  dis¬ 
charged.  Under  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  the  factories  were 
closed,  and  the  works  totally  stopped  for  a  time,  to  be  taken 
up  again  and  cherished  at  fitful  intervals. 

The  chief  pieces  executed  at  this  date,  and  indeed  until 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  were  The  Four  Seasons, 
after  Mignard ;  the  History  of  Esther,  and  that  of  Jason  and 
Medea,  after  De  Troy;  many  scenes  from  the  Xew  Testa¬ 
ment,  after  Jouvenet ;  copies  of  pictures  from  the  Vatican, 
after  Boullouque ;  the  Twelve  Months,  after  Lucas  Van 
Leyden ;  the  History  of  Moses,  after  Poussin ;  a  set  of 
curtains  in  silk,  with  a  gold  ground,  after  Boullouque, 
Baptiste  Monayer,  De  Fontenay,  Audran,  and  others;  eight 
scenes  from  the  New  Testament,  after  Restout;  the  History 
of  Mark  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  a  set  of  allegorical  pictures 

I  for  the  Chancellor’s  residence,  after  Coypel,  Restout,  and 
others ;  eight  Indian  subjects,  after  Desportes  and  others ; 
the  Field  Sports  of  Louis  XV.,  in  four  pictures,  after 
Oudry ;  twenty-one  subjects  from  Don  Quixote,  by  Coypel ; 
a  set  of  mythological  and  pastoral  subjects,  by  Boucher; 
the  Siege  of  Calais  and  the  Taking  of  Paris,  after  Bar- 
thelemy;  many  subjects  from  the  history  of  Henry  IV., 
after  Vincent  and  Le  Barbier ;  the  Continence  of  Bayard, 
after  Du  Rameau  ;  the  Assassination  of  Admiral  Coligny, 
after  Suvde ;  the  Death  of  Leonard  de  Vinci,  after  Menageot; 
and  the  Triumph  of  Amphitrite,  after  Faravel.  The  tapestry 
of  Esther,  and  that  of  Jason  and  Medea,  given  to  the  King  of 
England,  are  said  to  be  still  at  Windsor  Castle. 
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In  1749  great  changes  were  made  in  the  looms.  The 
cartoons  were  no  longer  cut  up  and  placed  under  the  warp 
but  behind  the  workman,  where  they  could  be  clearly  seen. 
The  picture  was  traced  on  a  sheet  of  tracing-paper,  which 
was  fastened  by  hand  in  the  same  way  that  the  design  had 
formerly  been  fixed.  These  improvements  were  introduced 
by  Neilson,  one  of  the  ablest  ec  heads  of  departments  who 
has  ever  laboured  in  the  old  factory  on  the  banks  of  ff  the 
Bievre.”  In  spite  of  his  improvements,  and  others  devised 
by  the  ingenious  Yaucanson,  the  Royal  Manufactory  suffered 
about  this  time  greatly  from  dissensions,  which  arose  between 
Oudry,  the  painter,  who  virtually  acted  as  manager,  and 
other  artists,  whose  works  were  being  reproduced  under,  as 
it  was  alleged,  his  misdirection.  These  dissensions  were 
happily  put  an  end  to  by  the  appointment  of  Boucher  to 
fill  Oudry’s  place,  upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1753. 

During  this  time  the  department  of  the  Savonnerie,  like 
that  of  the  Gobelins,  followed  the  taste  and  partook  of  the 
style  of  the  period,  and  the  works  of  Louis  XIY.  were 
already  greatly  modified  from  their  old  noble  style,  when 
the  political  struggles  of  the  end  of  the  last  century  almost 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  these  beautiful  creations. 
Scarcely  had  these  sad  days  for  art  arrived,  before  hands 
were  laid  on  the  chefs-d’ceuvres  of  the  past  upon  the  excuse 
that  they  exhibited  emblems  of  the  old  form  of  government ; 
and  a  jury  of  artists  and  other  €e sans  culottes'*  was  formed 
consisting  of  Prudhon,  Duneux,  Percier,  Bitaube,  Moette, 
Legouve  ;  Mouvel,  the  actor  ;  Yincent,  the  historical  painter ; 
Belle,  director  of  the  Gobelins ;  and  Duviviere,  director  of 
the  Savonnerie. 

This  jury  had  the  audacity  to  condemn-— for  singular 
reasons,  principally  political — a  long  list  of  works,  in  the 
creation  of  which  some  of  them  had  aided.  As  to  the 
Savonnerie,  that  was  still  worse  ;  there  they  sacrificed  all 
the  finest  patterns  and  productions,  except  two  harmless 
carpets  with  flowers.  The  manufactory  which  under 
Louis  XIY.  numbered  300  workmen  and  weavers  could, 
in  the  depth  of  its  tribulation,  obtain  only  46  signatures  to 
the  following  sad  petition  : — 

“  Citizen  Minister. — -We  venture  again  to  lay  our  misery 
before  you.  The  National  Treasury  does  not  make  the  pay¬ 
ments  you  have  ordered  for  our  benefit.  For  125  days  of 
salary  due  to  us  we  have  only  received  five  days.  Without 
clothes,  food,  or  credit  it  is  impossible  to  live.  We  are  in 
despair,  and  we  beg  you  to  give  us  the  means  of  living  else¬ 
where  if  you  cannot  support  us  here/’ 
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Until  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  a  settled  system  was 
followed  for  executing  hangings  in  sets.  Each  subject 
formed  a  suite  of  tapestry  of  different  heights  and  widths 
adapted  to  the  different  rooms  which  it  was  intended  to 
decorate  in  succession. 

For  some  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  tapestry  had 
been  made  by  contract,  there  being  two  “  haute-lisse  ”  con¬ 
tractors  and  one  “  basse-lisse.”  The  King  paid  on  delivery 
for  the  tapestry  ordered ;  he  lent  the  factories  and  looms, 
and  advanced  to  the  contractors  the  linen  web,  the  wool, 
and  the  silk.  The  revolution  of  589  led  to  great  changes 
in  this  manufacture;  in  1791  workmen  were  paid  by  the 
year,  and  in  this  year  also  were  suppressed  the  various  corps 
d’etats  which  Colbert  had  established  for  the  sole  manufacture 
of  tapestry. 

In  1792,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Minister  Roland,  the 
school  of  design  established  by  Colbert  was  abolished,  and, 
though  the  factories  were  not  altogether  closed,  payments 
were  suspended,  as  we  have  seen  by  the  unhappy  workmen's 
petition,  during  the  political  agitation  which  distracted  the 
close  of  the  18  th  century. 

This  disorganization  lasted  but  a  short  time,  since  in  the 
year  1802  the  manufacture  was  re-established,  and  the 
school  of  design  reopened.  A  few  of  the  artists  returned, 
but  pupils  did  not  re-enter  in  numbers  until  the  year  1809. 

In  1805  Napoleon  I.  made  up  his  mind  to  revive  the 
manufacture,  and  to  adopt  its  products  as  the  chief  decoration 
of  his  palaces.  He  began  with  the  Gallery  of  Diana  at  the 
Tuilleries,  and  speedily  caused  to  be  set  in  hand  at  the 
establishment  some  20  or  more  large  pictures  representing 
the  principal  historical  scenes  in  which  he  had  played  the 
leading  part.  A  practical  school  of  dyeing  was  founded ; 
and  chemistry,  in  the  honoured  persons  of  Chaptal  and 
Beathollet,  was  brought  to  the  assistance  of  the  director  of 
that  school,  the  talented  and  useful  M.  Roard,  a  worthy 
pendant  to  Brongniart,  at  the  rival  Imperial  establishment 
at  Sevres. 

Under  the  Restoration  the  Royal  manufacture  was  well 
sustained,  and  amongst  a  series  more  or  less  specially  devoted 
to  the  glorification  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  there  show  out 
with  peculiar  lustre  the  noble  reproductions  of  the  Medicis’ 
Rubens'  pictures  of  the  Louvre.  Louis  Philippe  in  his  turn 
proved  himself  a  right  Royal  patron,  admirably  completing 
the  works  commenced  by  his  predecessors ;  and  up  to  the 
present  time  a  steady  progress  has  been  maintained  in  every 
department,  reflecting  the  greatest  credit  on  M.  Chevreuil, 
the  head  of  the  dyeing  establishment,  and  on  M.  Badin,  the 
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present  “  director,”  with  whom  I  enjoyed  several  opportunities 
of  discussing  the  magnificent  figure  made  by  the  Gobelins 
establishment  on  the  present  great  occasion.  He  assured  me 
of  the  lively  interest  at  all  times  manifested  in  the  productions 
of  the  Gobelins  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  and  warmly 
acknowledged  the  great  assistance  he  had  now  for  many 
years  received  in  the  artistic  department  from  my  respected 
colleague  on  the  juries  of  the  last  three  universal  exhibitions, 
M.  Dieterle. 

In  the  above  notices  I  have  been  constrained  to  omit  much 
of  very  great  interest.  My  deficiencies  may,  however,  be 
easily  made  up  for  by  consulting  the  excellent  ee  Notice 
etf  Historique  sur  les  Manufactures  Impdriales  de  Tapisseries 
“  des  Gobelins  et  de  Tapis  de  la  Savonnerie,  par  A.  L.  Lacor- 
“  daire,  Directeur,”  &c. ;  ef  Paris,  1853.” 

I  do  not  purpose  entering  in  this  report  into  the  technical 
processes  by  which  the  Gobelins  tapestries  are  produced; 
partly  because  they  may  be  so  much  better  understood  from 
even  a  hasty  visit  to  the  manufactory  (which  is  one  of  the 
well-known  sights  of  Paris)  than  they  could  be  from  any 
written  description,  and  partly  because  they  have  been  so 
admirably  and  so  frequently  described  by  others,  and  notably 
in  the  above-mentioned  work  by  M.  Lacordaire. 

A  few  words,  however,  on  that  part  of  the  subject  which 
generally  escapes  the  notice  of  the  visitor  to  the  Gobelins — 
the  arrangements  made  for  dyeing  all  the  wools  used  for 
the  Imperial  tapestries,  carpets,  and  furniture  stuffs  at  the 
present  time — may  not  be  out  of  place  or  useless.  I  there¬ 
fore  condense,  in  great  part  from  the  excellent  description  of 
the  establishment  given  in  the  first  three  numbers  of  M.  Tur- 
gand’s  fine  work  te  Les  Grandes  Usines  ”  a  few  particulars  of 
the  current  practice. 

The  dyers’  workshop  in  the  Gobelins  manufactory  is, 
without  doubt,  the  first  dyeing  establishment  in  the  world ; 
not,  of  course,  from  its  extent,  but  on  account  of  the 
perfection  of  the  processes  and  the  infinite  number  and 
systematic  preservation  of  the  Cff  nuances  ”  or  shades  of  tints 
therein  produced.  M.  Chevreuil,  member  of  the  Institute,  is 
now,  and  has  long  been,  its  director,  with  M.  Decaux  as 
sub-direetor.  The  value  of  the  treatise  by  the  former,  <f  On 
the  Simultaneous  Contrast  of  Colour,”  is  acknowledged  by 
every  artist.  The  workshop  is  simple,  being  composed  of  a 
drying-room,  of  a  large  chamber  with  coppers  for  scalding 
and  dyeing,  and  of  a  subterranean  passage  leading  to  seven 
furnaces,  in  which  the  colouring  liquids  are  boiled.  Under 
the  windows  flow  the  sluggish  waters  of  the  Bievre,  grey 
opaque,  noisome,  creeping  slowly  between  two  stone  quays 
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and  with  its  slimy  waters  charged  with  all  the  refuse  which 
flows  from  the  various  manufactories  upon  the  little  river’s 
banks. 

The  following  is  the  process  carried  on  in  the  dyeing- 
room: — The  wool  is  mostly  Kentish,  and  is  spun  at  Nonan- 
court,  in  the  department  of  the  Eure.  After  having  been 
selected  and  inspected  with  the  greatest  care  by  the  firm  of 
Vulliamy  (the  agents  through  whom  they  are  procured),  the 
fleeces  are  classified,  on  their  arrival  at  the  Gobelins,  into 
very  fine  fleeces  for  the  Savonnerie  and  Beauvais  work,  and 
those  a  little  less  fine,  and  ultimately  differently  spun,  for 
converting  into  Gobelins  tapestry.  When  the  yarns  have 
been  examined  by  M.  Perrey,  chief  of  the  works,  they  are 
submitted  to  a  graduated  cleansing,  according  to  the  colours 
which  they  are  to  receive.  Passed  through  whitewash,  sub¬ 
carbonate  of  soda,  or  simply  through  bran,  they  are  given 
more  or  less  affinity  for  this  or  that  tint,  according  to  the 
duration  of  the  proceeding  and  the  nature  of  the  liquid.  The 
scouring  operation  requires  watching  with  great  care,  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  bath  of  subcarbonate  of  soda,  of  which  the 
temperature  can  never  exceed  a  certain  fixed  limit,  without  a 
risk  of  spoiling  the  wool.  The  skeins,  passed  over  long 
sticks  called  ef  lisoirs,”  are  then  plunged  into  square  boilers  of 
iron,  which  hold  the  mordant,  containing  more  or  less  alum 
or  tartaric  acid,  according  to  the  dyes  required.  After  this 
they  are  plunged  into  a  bath  of  colour.  The  dyeing  of  the 
Gobelins  has  nothing  in  common  with  that  of  establishments 
which  produce  some  a  single  colour,  as  blue  or  black,  others 
various  tints,  but  limited  in  range  of  shade.  Such  dyeing  as 
this  could  be  executed  by  inferior  workmen ;  but  to  produce 
not  only  the  immense  variety  of  colours,  but  the  twenty  or 
thirty  shades  of  each  colour,  required  for  this  manufacture, 
demands  the  employment  of  real  artist  dyers.  At  the 
Gobelins  the  object  is  to  produce  only  colours  of  a  “  good 
dye  ” — that  is,  permanent  or  “fast v  colours — the  difficulty  is 
therefore  much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  most  private  firms, 
who  only  strive  after  effect.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  clear  colours 
that  it  is  important  not  to  make  a  blunder.  Sad  to  say,  a 
great  number  of  beautiful  pieces  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  have  been  simply  ruined  by  the 
decomposition  of  certain  dyes,  which  have  turned  quite 
brown,  whilst  others  have  faded  altogether.  Thus  the  three 
or  four  years’  work  of  an  artist  may  be  rendered  useless  by 
the  neglect  or  mistake  of  a  dyer ;  but  under  the  skilful 
direction  of  M.  Chevreuil  this  danger  no  longer  exists ;  and 
the  chef-d’oeuvres  now  produced  will,  it  is  confidently  believed, 
last  as  long  as  organic  matter  can  be  expected  to  exist 
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without  losing  their  value  by  change  of  hue.  Each  tint  at 
the  Gobelins,  according  to  its  position  in  M.  Chevreuil’s  well 
known  scale,  is  graduated  in  twenty -four  tones,  from  the 
deepest  to  the  most  delicate — from  deep  red  to  blush  rose 
tint,  from  the  deepest  slate  gray  to  the  lightest  mother-of- 
pearl.  Those  skeins  placed  side  by  side  in  the  order  of  their 
tints  have  a  most  pleasing  effect.  The  gradation  between 
skein  and  skein  is  little  perceptible  to  anyone  but  a  workman ; 
but  the  dyer  is  not  only  able  to  observe  it  when  out  of  the 
bath  and  dry,  but  even  whilst  still  damp  and  soaking  in  the 
boilers. 

The  following  is  the  process  when  only  a  simple  colour  is 
required.  The  bath  is  charged  with  the  deepest  colour  of 
the  scale  required ;  the  dyer,  having  placed  upon  his  sticks 
the  skeins  which  are  intended  to  be  of  the  deepest  tint, 
plunges  them  into  the  bath,  watches  them,  raises  them  up, 
hangs  them  on  uprights  at  his  right  hand,  replunges  them  in 
the  copper,  examines  them,  and  notes  the  time  during  which 
they  are  soaked  or  dry.  When  he  considers  them  to  have 
reached  the  desired  stage  they  are  withdrawn  and  spread  out, 
replunging  them  afterwards,  if  required.  During  this  time 
the  bath  gets  weaker  and  weaker;  if  -it  loses  its  colour 
too  quickly  more  colouring  matter  is  added.  The  liquid, 
becoming  less  charged  with  colour,  gradually  reaches  so  pale 
a  tone  that  the  twenty-fourth  tint  becomes  almost  white.  It 
is  in  these  later  operations  that  a  sure  eye  and  skilful  hand 
are  required ;  the  wool  must  be  completely  and  thoroughly 
dyed,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  possess  the  delicacy  of  shade 
required.  Great  care  is  shown  in  keeping  the  skeins,  when 
fully  dyed,  well  sorted,  and  yet  easily  accessible,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  impediment  when  the  weaver  has  to  select 
his  woollen  pigments  for  his  day’s  work. 

It  is  by  such  an  elaborate  system  alone  that  works  of  the 
perfect  pictorial  success  which  must  be  recognized  in  the 
Gobelins  tapestry  of  the  present  Exhibition  can  be  achieved. 
Although  no  one  piece  in  this  year’s  display  is  as  striking  as 
“  The  Assumption,”  after  Titian,  exhibited  in  1862,  there  is 
a  far  greater  variety  of  style  illustrated,  with  an  even  greater 
amount  of  harmonious  colouring.  The  striking  feature  of 
the  present  Exhibition  is  the  advantage  which  it  has  derived 
from  the  active  co-operation  of  Mr.  Dieterle,  formerly  artistic 
director  of  the  Imperial  manufactory  at  Sevres.  That 
distinguished  artist’s  sensibility  to  the  value  of  colour  in 
shadow,  and  in  what  the  French  call  “  tons  degrades,”  is 
quite  exceptional,  and  sets  off  the  pictorial  tours  de  force  of 
the  Imperial  manufacture  to  the  utmost. 
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The  largest  piece  of  the  Exhibition  is  a  reproduction  of 
the  “  Aurora  ”  of  the  Villa  Rospigliosi,  by  Guido.  Perfect, 
no  doubt,  as  a  reproduction  of  the  copy  made  in  oil  from  the 
original  fresco,  this  picture  fails  to  render  either  the  soft 
luminosity  of  a  fresco  or  the  intensity  of  tone  of  an  oil  picture, 
treated  as  an  oil  picture  should  be.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  satisfactorily  copy  a  fresco  in  oil ;  and 
this  tapestry  being  made  from  such  an  unsatisfactory  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  original,  fails,  of  course,  in  the  particulars  in 
which  the  mistranslation  was  defective.  In  the  specimen 
which  hangs  beneath  the  Aurora,  taken  from  the  beautiful 
oil  picture,  by  Titian,  “  Sacred  and  Profane  Love,’'  in  the 
Borghese  Gallery  at  Home,  a  much  more  successful  result 
has  been  obtained — all  the  richness  and  transparency  of 
Titian’s  luminous  palette  having  been  perfectly  reproduced. 
As  a  masterly  illustration  of  how  works  of  art  of  the  highest 
character  may  be  allied  with  the  furnishing  and  hangings  of 
a  noble  apartment,  the  student  may  be  invited  to  carefully 
study  the  border  by  which  M.  Dieterle  has  surrounded  this 
beautiful  picture.  On  each  side  of  the  “  Sacred  and  Profane 
“  Love 91  hang  two  dessus  de  portes  (or,  rather,  will  hang,  for 
one  of  them  is  as  yet  incomplete),  which  unite  the  utmost 
brilliancy  and  gaiety  of  colour  with  perfect  repose  and 
absence  of  “  garishness.”  The  colour  of  the  ground  of  these 
little  panels  is  extraordinarily  successful,  and  illustrates 
admirably  a  favourite  theory  of  the  artist  that  harmony  can 
never  be  produced  by  the  opposition  of  complementaries  of 
equal  intensity.  In  gradations  of  unequal  intensities  the  eye 
feels  an  incessant  sense  of  changeful  illumination,  which  gives 
a  life  and  grace  opposed  to  the  fixed  and  staring  effect  which 
more  equal  balancing  of  intensities  invariably  produces.  It 
would  occupy  too  much  space  in  this  report  if  I  were  to 
dwell  too  long  upon  the  subtleties  of  polychromy  which  this 
year's  exhibition  of  the  Gobelins  displays.  The  ordinary 
spectator  will  feel  them,  if  he  may  be  unable  to  trace  and 
unravel  them  ;  and  the  intellectual  exercise  of  picking  them 
out  for  himself  will  be  invaluable  for  the  decorative  artist.  I 
cannot,  however,  refrain  from  dwelling  upon  the  set  of  three 
hangings  of  Beauvais  manufacture  which  hang  over  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  large  carpet  (by  far  the  least  successful  of 
M.  Dieterle's  works)  in  the  Sevres  Court.  The  arabesques, 
which  are  in  a  true  French  rather  than  Italian  style,  upon 
brilliant  crimson,  deep  yellow,  and  dull  sky-blue  grounds, 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  ever  executed  ;  and  blend  into 
the  perfection  of  deep,  rich,  and  yet  vivid  colouring.  Too 
often  papers,  decorations,  and  tapestries  only  make  rooms 
look  uncomfortable ;  but  I  cannot  imagine  that  a  room  hung 
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with  such  tapestries  as  this,  framed  in  ebony  and  gold,  or  in 
oak  with  ebony  inlays,  or  in  ebony  with  ivory  inlays,  or  with 
walnut  and  mother-of-pearl  inlays,  could  look  otherwise  than 
beautiful. 

Around  the  Gobelins  Court  are  arranged  many  sofas 
and  chairs  covered  with  tapestries  made  at  the  Imperial 
manufactory  at  Beauvais.  They  possess  all  the  technical 
and  artistic  excellences  of  Gobelins  tapestry,  but  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  feel  that  the  designs  are  often  suitable  for  the 
purposes  to  which  the  pieces  of  furniture  they  decorate  are 
usually  put. 

In  France  alone  we  meet  with  attempts  to  rival  the 
Imperial  manufactures  of  the  Gobelins  and  Beauvais,  and  in 
many  cases  the  rivalry  is  well  sustained.  In  this  line  of 
production  for  ef  furniture  stuffs  ”  the  great  house  of  Arnaud 
Gadin,  of  Nismes,  stands  conspicuous,  and  well  merits  the 
high  reward  the  jury  have  given  to  it.  At  the  same  time 
the  designs  are,  to  my  taste,  certainly  too  pictorial  for  many 
of  the  uses  to  which  the  stuffs  are  applied.  For  instance,  to 
find  oneself  sitting  upon  a  pair  of  doves  or  darts,  or  a 
shepherd  and  shepherdess,  or  on  a  waterfall  and  ancient 
chateau,  is  not  a  happy  although  a  by-no-means  uncommon 
sensation  in  France.  Even  to  be  supposed  to  be  crushing  a 
bouquet  of  lovely  flowers  does  not  seem  sensible.  What  is 
delightful  as  a  picture  mounted  upon  a  screen  is  not  so  well 
on  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  still  less  is  it  well  when  it  forms 
the  seat.  These  distinctions  are  not  sufficiently  felt  by  the 
French,  who,  in  spite  of  their  Republicanism  and  Imperial¬ 
ism,  accept  anything  if  it  has  but  the  tff  chic  ”  of  the  ancient 
regime ,  and  the  consequence  is  that  frequently  much  of  their 
laborious  dexterity  is  misapplied.  Another  point  as  to  which 
they  are  often  careless  is  to  prepare  for  stuffs  and  hangings, 
which  must  be  folded  irregularly,  designs  which  to  have  any 
meaning  at  all  must  be  fully  displayed.  I  mention  these 
points  in  connection  with  such  a  house  as  that  of  Arnaud 
Gadin  not  because  that  house  is  specially  guilty,  but  simply 
by  way  of  a  hint  that  the  best  and  most  celebrated  are  not 
free  from  reproach  on  this  head.  The  houses  of  Walmez, 
Duboux  and  Dager,  and  of  Berchoud  and  Guerreau,  of  Paris, 
and  that  of  Bernard  Laurent,  of  Amiens  (the  last  especially 
in  “  dtoffes  epinglees  ”),  contribute  specimens  in  which  the 
dyes  are  beautiful,  and  the  Jacquard  weaving  unexception¬ 
able.  For  perfect  pictorial  work,  I  was  especially  struck  by 
the  productions  of  Duplan  and  Co.,  of  Paris.  Requillart 
Roussel,  and  Chocquel,  also  of  Paris,  sustain  by  a  brilliant 
display  a  well-earned  reputation,  as  do  Sallandrouze,  Pere  et 
Fils,  of  Aubusson  and  Paris.  They  exhibit,  much  as  they 
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have  done  before,  stuffs  for  furniture  beautifully  executed, 
and  portieres  covered  with  well-executed  but  misapplied 
flowers  and  garlands.  Morceaux,  of  Paris,  has  some  good 
and  some  very  crude  specimens.  Mazure  and  Mazure  of 
Roubaix,  is  very  strong  in  reps,  poplins,  and  damasks  for 
upholstery. 

In  other  countries  than  France,  amongst  the  first  of 
the  exhibitors  in  the  department  of  stuffs  for  curtains  and 
upholstery  generally  must  certainly  be  placed  the  house  of 
Haas  und  Sohne,  of  Yienna.  For  good  taste  and  perfect 
manufacture  of  every  variety  of  this  class  of  goods  they 
stand  conspicuous  ;  and  their  display  altogether  is  an  honour 
to  their  country,  and  a  profit  also,  since  their  various  esta¬ 
blishments  give  employment  to  no  less  than  2,500  workmen. 
Their  portieres  and  curtains  are  of  especial  merit,  and  the 
skill  with  which  their  designers  manage  to  make  the  most  of 
the  silk  they  combine  with  wool  in  mixed  fabrics  is  truly 
remarkable. 

In  stamped  leather,  or  leather  for  covering  furniture,  there 
was  no  novelty.  Dulud,  in  France,  has  rather  fallen  off; 
and  an  exhibitor  named  Boucart  has  advanced.  I  did  not 
observe  any  good  specimens  from  other  countries. 

The  Algerian  mats  are  good,  though  coarse.  They  are 
generally  very  low  in  tone,  but  harmonious ;  the  colours 
rarely  more  than  red  and  yellow.  The  Portuguese  are 
satisfactory  when  in  one  or  two  ingrained  colours  ;  but 
when  superficially  dyed  in  bright  colours  the  tints  become 
fugitive  and  the  general  effect  vulgar.  The  best  of  all  the 
mats  in  the  Exhibition  are  the  Indian,  both  in  make  and 
appearance.  The  patterns  are  quite  classical  in  style,  and 
recall  the  best  types  of  mosaics  for  flooring  purposes.  The 
grass  mats  from  Palghaut,  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  made  by 
Koravan  Mayau,  are  of  extraordinary  strength,  durability, 
fineness,  and  flexibility.  They  may  be  bent  almost  double 
without  injury,  and  in  the  hot  weather  they  are  very  much 
used  by  the  natives  and  Europeans  (when  once  they  have 
found  out  how  comfortable  they  are)  for  sleeping  upon. 
Other  good  Indian  grass  mats  are  made  at  Midnapore,  near 
Calcutta. 

In  india-rubber  and  straw  matting  I  noticed  no  particular 
novelty  ;  the  kamptulicon  and  linoleum  of  England  were 
good,  both  in  principle  as  to  decoration  and  in  manufacture. 

;  In  oil-cloth  and  floor-cloth  England  appeared  to  me  to  stand 
facile  princeps.  Naim  of  Kirkcaldy,  Scotland,  with  Mr. 
Owen  Jones's  help,  cuts  a  capital  figure.  Crosnier  and  Roze, 
in  France,  were  respectable — the  former  especially  in  his 
small-patterned  goods. 
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In  furniture  stuffs  of  cotton  there  was  a  keen  competition 
in  the  article  of  muslin  curtains  between  the  Trench  (of 
Tarare  and  Saint  Quentin)  and  the  Swiss.  After  much 
controversy  the  scale  turned,  and  I  think  justly,  in  favour  of 
the  former.  In  chintzes  and  cretonnes  the  French  excelled, 
and  in  the  patterns  for  the  latter  especially  some  admirable 
designs  were  exhibited,  both  from  Rouen  and  Muhlhausen. 
The  English  in  this  department  did  not  adequately  put  forth 
their  strength. 

The  Indian  palampores  and  block-printed  cottons  generally 
were  excellent  in  pattern,  as  were  the  embroidered  stuffs 
of  all  kinds  adapted  for  hangings.  The  embroideries  in  silk 
from  Turkey,  Greece,  Egypt,  Algeria,  the  Caucasus,  and 
China  were  all  full  of  character,  and  presented  most  in¬ 
teresting  types,  both  of  form  and  colour,  each  harmonising 
perfectly  with  the  furniture  and  architecture  of  the  respective 
countries. 

Upon  the  whole,  taking  all  the  sections  of  this  class  into 
account,  I  felt  that  the  English  had  the  best  of  it  in  carpets 
(both  woven  and  felted),  matting  generally,  kamptulicon, 
and  floor-cloths,  and  the  French  in  all  the  other  principal 
departments. 

The  English  furniture  stuffs  were  far,  however,  from  des¬ 
picable.  The  mixed-fabric  goods  of  several  manufacturers, 
the  hangings  of  J.  and  J.  S.  Templeton,  the  mediaeval  em¬ 
broideries  of  Heilbronner,  of  Regent-street,  and  probably  many 
other  such  specialties,  possessed  admirable  features,  both  of 
manufacture  and  style ;  but,  as  they  were  classed  for  the  most 
part  in  other  sections,  their  good  qualities  will  no  doubt  be 
pointed  out  by  judges  more  competent  to  do  justice  to  their 
merits  than  I  can  pretend  to  be. 
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Report  on  Paperhangings. — (Class  19.) — By  M.  Digbt 
Wvatt,  Esq.,  Architect,  and  Juror  for  Class  15. 


In  industrial  art,  as  in  human  life,  where  the  will  is  freest, 
and  the  mode  of  action  most  facile,  responsibility  is  greatest : 
and,  as  a  consequence,  discretion  is  most  needed.  To  be 
discreet  on  all  occasions  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  valuable 
qualities  which  the  designer  for  manufactures  can  possibly 
possess.  To  know  when  to  advance  and  when  to  retire, 
when  to  attract  the  spectator’s  eye  and  when  to  escape  it, 
demands  both  judgment  and  experience  in  the  highest  degree. 
In  few  branches  of  production  is  the  temptation  to  excess 
more  active  than  in  that  of  the  manufacture  of  paper  hangings. 
It  costs  the  manufacturer  no  more,  or  at  any  rate  little 
more,  to  be  brilliant  than  to  be  sombre.  His  goods  are, 
perhaps,  least  costly  to  produce  when  they  are  most  glaring 
and  crude. 

In  one  important  particular  the  decorative  painter  has  a 
great  advantage  over  the  manufacturer  of  paperhangings. 
The  former  has  a  keynote,  as  it  were,  struck  for  his  work, 
by  the  size,  form,  situation,  mode  and  sources  of  lighting, 
and  general  aspect  of  the  room  he  may  be  called  upon  to 
ornament.  Sometimes  he  even  knows  the  furniture  belonging 
to  the  room.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  works,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  dark.  He  can  have  no  idea  under  what  con¬ 
ditions  what  he  makes  may  be  used ;  he  makes  to  sell,  and, 
with  the  issue  of  his  goods  from  his  factory,  but  not  with 
their  applicability  as  decorations,  his  apparent  responsibility, 
so  far  as  taste  is  concerned,  may  be  considered  to  be  at  an 
end.  In  the  present  day,  I  believe  in  the  last  particular  he 
will  find  himself  mistaken.  If  he  habitually  manufactures 
what  may  be  very  well  made,  but  what  looks  ill  under  most 
circumstances,  he  will  lose  his  reputation,  and  consequently 
money,  and  vice  versa. 

Taking  into  account  the  large  cost  of  “  getting  up  ”  an 
efficient  decoration,  it  becomes,  therefore,  a  real  source  of 
economy  for  the  manufacturer  to  spend  his  money  liberally 
in  getting  the  best  design  possible.  By  employing  the 
highest  available  talent  to  advise  him  before  encountering 
his  chief  expense,  he  best  ensures  that  that  expense,  when 
made,  shall  become  a  source  of  profit  to  him ;  but  before 
even  calling  in  an  artist  to  assist  him,  it  behoves  him  to  make 
up  his  mind  clearly  as  to  the  kind  of  thing  it  will  be  most 
profitable  for  him  to  manufacture. 
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It  is  one  of  the  most  healthy  signs  for  the  prosperous  future 
of  British  paperhanging  that  the  chief  exhibitors  appear  to 
have  sought  and  obtained  the  assistance  of  educated  and 
earnest  artists  on  the  present  occasion  ;  and  it  is  little  less 
satisfactory  to  observe  that  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  the 
pitiful  trade  jealousy  and  secretiveness  which  lead  usually 
to  the  suppression  of  the  name  or  identity  of  the  artist 
employed.  There  appears,  in  fact,  to  exist  now  an  honour¬ 
able  rivalry  amongst  the  manufacturers  as  to  who  shall  “  get 
hold  ”  of  the  right  and  best  man.  “  Our  artist  ”  is  no  longer 
confounded  with  66  our  traveller  99  or  “  our  warehouseman 
but  he  is  put  forward  as  responsible  for  his  own  share  in  the 
productions  of  the  house,  to  receive  praise  if  they  are  good, 
or  blame  if  they  are  bad. 

It  is  of  no  use,  however,  employing  even  the  best  talent 
in  the  production  of  what  will  not  sell :  and  of  that  the 
manufacturer  must  be  the  best  judge.  The  artist  may  best 
know  what  ought  to  sell,  the  manufacturer  knows  what  will 
sell.  Both  employ  their  energies  to  the  best  advantage  when 
they  combine  to  produce  at  once  what  does  sell  and  what 
ought  to  sell ;  and  unless  they  work  together  to  this  end, 
production  is  limited  either  to  the  pandering  to  fashion 
of  a  passing  moment  or  to  the  manufacture  of  unsaleable 
goods.  The  great  object  at  the  present  moment  should  be 
to  convert  change  into  progress.  A  shifting  public  demands 
novelty,  and  will  have  it.  Recognize  the  necessity  and 
give  the  novelty,  not  in  the  form  of  a  transition  from  one 
“  conceit  v  to  another,  but  in  the  form  of  more  beauty,  better 
balance  of  parts,  and  purer  colouring  than  any  to  which 
the  eye  of  the  public  has  been  heretofore  accustomed. 

It  is  of  course  competent  and  justifiable  for  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  paperhangings  to  regard  his  production  as  a  decora¬ 
tion  complete  in  itself,  neither  needing  nor  fearing  any 
addition  in  the  way  of  picture,  mirror,  hanging,  or  furniture 
to  set  it  off  or  contrast  with  it.  On  that  supposition  he 
may  dispense  with  any  consideration  of  whether  it  would 
make  a  satisfactory  background  for  prints  or  drawings, 
whether  it  would  “  go  v  with  furniture  in  dark  or  in  light 
coloured  woods,  whether  it  would  harmonize  with  chintz 
or  with  silk  curtains ;  and,  in  fact,  he  may  hold  himself  free 
from  the  necessity  for  any  other  study  than  that  of  the 
decoration  itself.  In  freeing  himself  from  the  shackles, 
however,  he  takes  upon  himself  one  burden  which  requires 
strong  shoulders  to  support — viz.,  he  must  make  his  decora¬ 
tion  beautiful  in  itself.  There  is  nothing  so  beautiful  as 
nudity ,  when  every  form  is  graceful ;  but,  as  we  all  know, 
she  must  be  all  but  a  goddess  who  can  dispense  with  a  toilet 
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in  toto.  Treatings  therefore,  a  paperhanging  under  the 
aspect  of  a  decoration  only,  the  manufacturer  must  either 
design  it  for  a  set  of  special  conditions — say,  for  a  certain 
apartment ;  or  he  must  so  design  it  as  to  prepare  for  such 
modifications  in  it  as  may  be  entailed  by  the  various  con¬ 
ditions  and  features  of  rooms  he  never  has  seen,  and  which 
he  very  probably  never  may  see.  Under  the  first  con¬ 
tingency  he  will  probably  fail  to  give  satisfaction,  because 
more  effect  could  most  likely  be  got  at  less  cost  by  free¬ 
hand  painting;  and  under  the  second  the  difficulties  are 
obviously  very  great,  since  a  decoration  may  look  very  well 
under  one  set  of  conditions  which  may  look  very  ill  under 
another.  The  only  safe  refuge  for  the  manufacturer  of  paper- 
hangings  lies,  I  think,  in  analysing  the  usual  component  parts 
of  a  good  decoration,  and  so  designing  those  parts  for  the 
decoration  he  is  about  to  make  as  to  allow  of  their  being 
readily  brought  together  in  various  forms  of  recombination, 
without  risk  of  their  misfitting  or  looking  incongruous.  The 
bibliophile  will  at  once  apprehend  the  value  of  the  system 
now  recommended  when  he  recalls  the  great  variety  of  elegant 
designs  which  were  produced  by  the  collocation  and  variation 
of  wood  blocks  in  the  hands  of  the  early  German,  Dutch, 
Italian,  and  French  printers.  Many  a  noble  volume  is  filled 
from  end  to  end  with  what  appear  to  be  a  succession  of 
fresh  designs  in  rich  borders  and  fittings  ;  and  yet,  on  analysis, 
the  whole  will  turn  out  to  be  composed  by  the  permutation 
of  a  dozen  or  so  of  small  wood  blocks.  Often  the  same  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  patterns  will  recur  in  the  duodecimo  which 
have  already  done  duty  in  the  folio ;  and  by  judgment  and 
ingenuity  they  will  be  made  to  look  well  in  both,  Should 
such  illustrations  not  recur  to  the  reader’s  recollection,  he 
will  certainly  remember  how  often  he  may  have  admired 
the  dexterity  with  which  the  bookbinder,  with  a  few  well- 
arranged  simple  tools,  contrives  to  vary  the  decorations  of 
the  volume  he  may  have  been  employed  to  ornament. 

Infinitely  various  as  mural  decoration  may  be  made,  the 
eye  is  generally  satisfied  with  the  combination  upon  any  one 
wall  of  a  set  of  parts  fulfilling  the  following  functions  : — 1st, 
that  of  a  cornice ;  2nd,  that  of  a  frieze ;  3rd  that  of  a  pilaster, 
or  marked  vertical  division ;  4th,  that  of  a  stringcourse,  or 
marked  horizontal  division;  5th,  that  of  a  framework  to  a 
panel;  6th,  that  of  a  diaper,  or  panel-filling;  7th,  that  of  a 
corner-piece  changing  the  rectangular  form  of  a  panel ;  8  th, 
that  of  a  central  ornament  to  enliven  a  panel  space ;  9th,  that 
of  a  dado  forming  a  quiet  base  against  which  furniture  will 
detach  itself  agreeably;  and,  10th,  a  still  quieter  plinth,  or 
skirting,  reconciling  the  carpet  with  the  wall  enrichment.  If 
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such  a  series  of  parts,  or  rather,  two  or  more  such  series  of 
parts  in  duplicate  or  triplicate,  are  arranged  upon  some 
“  common  measure  ”  of  geometrical  division  and  scale,  they 
may  be  counterchanged  in  an  almost  infinite  permutation,  and 
great  variety  of  effect  obtained  at  small  cost.  By  employing 
a  greater  or  smaller  series  of  multiples  of  the  parts  in  “  com¬ 
mon  measure,”  the  setting  out  may  be  altered,  and  panels 
formed,  subdivided,  enlarged,  or  diminished,  almost  at  will. 
This  is  the  best  way  of  providing  for  inevitable  alterations 
and  making  decoration  flexible ;  but  it  cannot,  of  course,  lead 
to  exactly  the  same  result,  or  one  as  perfectly  successful,  as 
might  be  obtained  by  specially  designing  a  decoration  for  a 
given  place  and  under  definite  conditions  of  scale,  purpose, 
lighting,  &c.  Architects  often  wonder  why  a  combination 
should  not  be  made  of  the  two  processes  of  block-printing 
and  free-hand  painting  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  has  been 
hitherto  generally  adopted.  As  yet  it  has  been  seldom 
attempted,  except  in  the  cheap  furbishing  up  of  minor  theatres 
and  concert-rooms,  and  then  upon  a  wrong  principle — viz., 
that  of  using  the  paperhanging  to  replace  free-hand  artistic 
painting  for  “  leading  motives,”  as  in  groups  of  flowers, 
arabesques,  &c.,  leaving  the  monotonous  geometrical  or 
architectural  parts  to  be  roughly  stencilled  or  carelessly  hand- 
painted  on  ee  pouncing.”  The  result  of  this  treatment  is  that 
where  the  eye  chiefly  rests  the  mechanical  mode  of  execution 
is  at  once  apparent  through  the  formal  repetitions  of  features 
which  any  decorative  painter  would  instinctively  vary  as  he 
went  on.  The  exact  contrary  to  this  practice  is  the  one 
which  should  be  adopted — viz.,  the  ad  libitum  motives  should 
be  freely  hand-painted  on  grounded  or  even  block-printed 
diapered  paper,  and  with  body  colours  from  a  limited  series 
of  “pots;”  while  all  the  regular  repeats  of  conventional 
works,  forming  borders  and  frames,  stringcourses,  cornices, 
&c.  might  be  block  or  cylinder  printed.  The  whole  would 
then  unite ;  the  mechanism  .would  be  unobtrusive;  and,  at 
moderate  cost,  a  really  original  and  effective  decoration  might 
be  produced. 

Mr.  Owen  Jones,  who  has  assisted  the  English  paper¬ 
hanging  manufacturers  more  than  any  other  living  artist,  has 
brought  the  experience  gained  by  his  almost  lifelong  labours 
for  Messrs.  De  la  Bue  to  bear  upon  the  branch  of  trade  now 
under  consideration.  Many  years  ago  he  designed  for  that 
firm  an  entirely  new  set  of  bookbinders’  tools,  so  arranged  as  to 
form  patterns  of  endless  elaboration  by  simple  juxta-position 
in  regular  geometrical  series.  A  year  or  two  ago  he  worked 
out  for  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Graham  a  series  of  blocks  for 
paperhangings,  conceived  upon  the  same  system.  These 
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were  first  used,  with  admirable  effect,  for  a  palace  decorated 
and  furnished  by  that  firm  for  his  Highness  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt ;  and  since  then  they  have  been  multiplied  over  the 
face  of  the  country — helping  materially  to  educate  the 
national  eye  by  accustoming  it  to  conventional  forms  of 
simple  grace  and  to  scales  of  colour  of  delicate  adjust¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Owen  Jones  is  a  well  known  advocate  for  “  the  flat 
treatment  '"  of  paperhangings,  and  has  not  as  yet  publicly 
recognized  in  his  practice  the  propriety  of  the  admixture  of 
the  pictorial  with  the  flat  treatment.  Before  indicating  the 
direction  in  which  I  think  the  views  of  one  who  has  both 
taught  and  practised  so  successfully  in  this  department  of 
industry  may  be  advantageously  extended  and  relaxed,  it 
will  be  but  fair  to  reproduce  the  enunciation  of  those  views 
given  by  their  originator  on  the  occasion  of  his  well  known 
lectures  on  “  The  True  and  False  in  Art,5"  delivered  at 
Marlborough  House  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  great 
Exhibition  of  1851 — a  moment  when  the  attention  of  artists 
and  manufacturers  was  livelily  kindled,  and  from  which  a 
new  era  may  be  said  to  have  been  instituted  for  the  progress 
of  industrial  art,  not  in  this  pountry  only,  but  over  the 
whole  face  of  Europe.  The  year  1851  will  long  remain  the 
<c  stadium  55  from  which  industrial  mileage  will  have  to  be 
reckoned.  Speaking  then  of  the  “  true  and  false  55  in  relation  to 
paperhangings,  Mr.  Owen  Jones  observes  that: — “It  is  very 
evident  that  one  of  the  first  principles  to  be  attended  to  in 
adorning  the  walls  of  an  apartment  is  that  nothing  should 
disturb  their  flatness ;  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  a  paper 
which  does  not  in  some  way  violate  this  rule.  Either  we 
have  large  masses  of  conventional  foliage,  in  high  apparent 
relief,  surrounding  masses  of  unbroken  colour,  or  represen¬ 
tations  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  ribbons  twisted  into  the  most 
unwarrantable  of  positions  ;  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
find  strawberries  and  cherries,  or  other  equally  impossible 
combinations,  growing  on  the  same  stalk ;  and  although  great 
pains  are  taken  to  make  the  fruit  and  flowers  as  much  like 
nature  as  the  paper  Stainer’s  art  can  make  them,  his  imitative 
skill  only  increases  its  inconsistency. 

“  Strawberries  do  not  grow  on  walls,  but  on  the  ground,  and 
although  roses  mny  be  trained  over  walls,  they  are  not  endless 
representations  of  the  same  bunches ;  nor  are  they  interlaced 
with  satin  ribbons.  I  will  at  once  concede  that  neither  the 
manufacturers  who  make  them,  nor  the  public  who  purchase 
them,  regard  these  productions  seriously.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  designs  are  too  absurd  to  be  endurable  for  an 
instant ;  they  are  only  regarded  as  a  means  of  distributing 
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so  much  colour  over  the  surface  harmoniously  and  agreeably. 
This  is  the  very  best  apology  that  I  can  make  for  them. 

“  What  we  contend  for  is  that  the  same  result  may  be 
obtained  by  a  more  conventional  treatment,  that  we  may 
reach  the  same  end  by  less  vicious  means. 

ce  That  colour  may  be  so  distributed,  without  incongruous 
design,  we  have  the  Indian  fabrics  to  prove  in  one  direction, 
and  the  Gothic  papers  of  Mr.  Pugin  in  another. 

“  It  is  not  by  any  means  necessary  (nay,  it  would  be  most 
unendurable)  to  adopt  the  peculiar  expression  of  either  of 
these  styles,  but  the  same  principles  which  are  common  to 
both  would  equally  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  fresh  style  of 
convention,  more  adapted  to  our  own  modes  of  feeling,  if  our 
artists  and  manufacturers  would  only  lend  themselves  to  the 
attempt,  and  if  the  public  would  only  insist  upon  requiring  it. 
We  say,  therefore,  that  all  direct  representations  of  natural 
objects  in  paperhangings  should  be  avoided,  first,  because  it 
places  these  objects  in  unseemly  positions ;  secondly,  because 
it  is  customary  in  almost  every  apartment  to  suspend  on  the 
walls  pictures,  engravings,  or  other  ornamental  works ;  and 
that,  therefore,  the  paper  should  serve  as  a  background, 
and  nothing  on  it  should  be  obtrusive  or  advancing  to  the 
eyes. 

“■  Diaper  patterns  in  self  tints  are  safest  for  this  purpose ; 
but,  when  varieties  of  colours  are  used,  the  Oriental  rule  of 
so  interweaving  the  form  and  colour  as  that  they  may  present 
a  neutralised  bloom,  when  viewed  at  a  distance,  should  never 
be  departed  from.  The  prevailing  colours  of  the  walls  of 
rooms  hung  with  printed  paper  should,  of  course,  vary  with 
the  character  of  the  room  and  aspect.  Halls  and  staircases 
look  well  hung  with  green,  because  the  eye  on  entering  a 
house  is  generally  fatigued  by  the  strong  glare  of  daylight, 
and  green  is  the  most  refreshing  colour.  Studies  and 
dining  rooms  look  well  with  dull  reds  in  diapers  or  flocks, 
which  may  be  enriched  with  gold.  These  form  good  back¬ 
grounds  for  engravings  or  pictures ;  but  the  reds  or  greens 
must  never  be  positive  colours,  but  low-toned  and  broken,  so 
as  not  disagreeably  to  impinge  upon  the  eye.  In  drawing¬ 
rooms,  where  the  paper  has  more  to  do  towards  furnishing 
and  beautifying  a  room,  they  may  be  more  gay :  almost  any 
tone  and  shade  of  colour,  heightened  with  gold,  may  be  used, 
provided  alwaj^s  that  the  colours  are  so  arranged  and  the 
forms  so  interwoven  that  a  perfect  balance  be  obtained  and 
the  eye  never  attracted  to  any  one  portion.  Floral-patterned 
papers  have,  by  universal  consent  and  fashion,  been  adopted 
for  bed-rooms ;  and  I  fear  we  should  gain  but  little  in  our 
attempt  to  change  it ;  we  may  contend,  at  least,  that  they 
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should  be  floral  patterns  on  a  very  different  principle  to  Mr.  digby 
those  now  in  use ;  and,  for  ourselves,  we  may  say  that  a  onPaper- 
floral-pattemed  paper  of  whatsoever  kind  is  the  very  last  we  HAKGIN&g« 
should  think  of  choosing.  Everyone  who  has  been  ill  of 
fever,  or  restless,  night  or  morning,  well  knows  how  the 
vacant  mind  is  constantly  exercising  its  fancy  on  the  pattern 
of  a  paper,  trying  to  make  all  sorts  of  impossible  combinations 
with  it.  It  is  the  same  impulse  which  we  sometimes  feel  to 
jump  over  a  precipice,  only  in  the  one  case  we  do  not  indulge 
the  impulse  for  fear  of  consequences,  and  in  the  other  we  do, 
and  thereby  materially  increase  our  fever  or  headache.  We, 
therefore,  should  choose  for  ourselves  a  paper  of  very  low- 
toned  secondaries  or  tertiaries,  and  on  it  we  should  suspend 
a  very  fine  engraving  from  the  old  masters,  or  other  work  of 
art,  as  perfect  as  our  means  would  allow.  This  would 
enliven  the  room,  and  furnish  better  contemplation  for  the 
mind  when  feverish  or  restless  than  the  vain  endeavour  to 
make  something  out  of  nothing.” 

The  decoration  Mr.  Owen  Jones  has  designed  for  the  ^  Joneses 
present  Exhibition,  for  the  enterprising  house  of  Jeffries,  has  present  Ex- 
been  well  rendered  by  that  firm  ;  and  exhibits  many  of  Messrs?  f°r 
Mr.  Jones’s  dogmas  carried  into  successful  practice.  What  Jeffnes- 
are  especially  noticeable  in  this  decoration  are  the  general 
blooming  cheerfulness  of  the  colouring,  which  is  cast  in  a 
bright  though  tender  key  ;  the  perfect  flow  and  growth  of 
the  stems  and  leafage ;  and  the  well  balanced  scale  and 
massing  of  all  the  conventional  forms  of  which  the  ornament 
is  built  up.  As  now  exhibited — ie.s  at  an  undue  height 
above  the  level  of  the  eye,  and  with  a  top  light — the  exact 
reverse  of  the  allowance  should  be  made,  which  is  necessary 
to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  effect  of  the  gilding  in  the  case 
of  the  decoration  exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  Woollams  and  Co., 
as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  explain  further  on.  In  Jeffries’s 
case  the  gold,  which  is  good  and  brilliant,  is  quite  flat,  and 
the  light,  falling  upon  it  from  above  in  a  solid  mass,  is 
reflected,  almost  in  a  sheet,  from  the  surface  of  the  gold  to 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  ;  the  consequence  is  that  it  apparently 
predominates  over  the  colours  to  the  extent  of  causing  them 
in  certain  places  to  all  but  disappear.  This  was  never,  of 
course,  the  effect  anticipated  by  either  Mr.  Owen  Jones  or 
the  manufacturer,  and  under  no  circumstances  in  actual  use 
is  there  the  slightest  probability  that  such  a  dazzling  amount 
of  reflection  would  reach  the  eye  from  the  brilliant  surface  of 
the  ojldina;. 

In  the  case  of  Messrs.  H.  Woollams  and  Co.’s  decoration  Messrs,  h. 
the  gilding  is  treated  on  quite  a  different  system,  the  gold  decoratSn. 
being  laid  upon  a  granulated  surface.  This  mode  of  gilding 
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is  peculiarly  luminous  in  cases  where  the  main  lighting  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  room  in  which  a  decoration  is  hung 
(the  gilding  of  which  is  carried  out  on  such  a  surface)  is 
derived  from  light  reflected  from  the  floor  of  the  room.  The 
reason  of  this  luminous  aspect  is  that  the  light  reflected  from 
the  floor  catches  every  little  projection  from  the  granulated 
surface,  and  the  lighted  part  of  the  granulation  is  directly 
exposed  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  looking  upwards.  The 
shaded  part  is,  of  course,  away  from  and  invisible  to  him. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  a  top  light  shining  on  a  similarly  granu¬ 
lated  and  gilt  surface,  each  projecting  granulation  has  a  lower 
side  in  shade ;  and  when  the  surface  of  the  gilding,  so  lit,  is 
above  the  level  of  the  spectator’s  eye,  it  is  the  shaded,  and 
not  the  illuminated,  side  which  he  sees ;  or,  at  any  rate,  he 
sees  more  of  the  shaded  than  of  the  illuminated  side,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  angle  of  vision.  The  consequence  is  that,  what  on 
a  level  with  the  eye  looks  a  fine  luminous  mass  of  gold,  when 
raised  above  it,  shows  as  little  more  than  a  dead  colour ;  and, 
of  course,  the  original  scale  of  balance  between  colour  and 
gilding,  upon  which  the  designer  and  manufacturer  reckon,  is 
vitiated,  and  the  effect  aimed  at  is  not  obtained 

There  is  another  mode  in  which  the  height  above  the  eye 
at  which  this  particular  decoration  is  placed  operates  to  its 
serious  detriment — viz.,  owing  to  the  obtuse  angle  of  the 
visual  ray,  the  spectator  looking  upwards  sees  all  the  forms 
projected  on  the  vertical  plane  of  the  decoration  greatly  fore¬ 
shortened  ;  while  equal  spaces  upon  any  horizontal  line  scarcely 
differ  to  the  eye  whether  they  occur  at  the  top  or  at  the 
bottom  of  the  decoration.  It  follows  that  the  arabesque  upon 
the  pilaster  appears  unduly  huddled  together  and  crowded 
when  contrasted  with  the  ornaments  upon  the  stringcourse 
and  frieze.  So  detrimental,  in  fact,  are  the  conditions  of  dis¬ 
play  regarded  by  the  manufacturer,  that  he  has  assured  me 
that  nothing  will  tempt  him  to  exhibit  specially-made  decora¬ 
tions  again,  unless  he  can  feel  assured  that  they  will  be  seen 
in  any  exhibition,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  as  they  would  be  seen 
in  actual  use.  Of  course,  all  the  paperhangings  which  are 
raised  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  eye  suffer  ;  but 
those  obviously  most  from  which  the  spectator  can  recede  but 
little,  and  in  which  the  predominant  forms  assimilate  to  well- 
known  examples,  cast  in  a  scale  of  proportion  differing  from 
that  into  which  those  more  or  less  formed  upon  them,  are  forced 
by  optical  distortion.  In  addition  to  his  decoration,  Mr. 
Henry  VYoollams  showed  a  few  good  specimens  of  <e  estampe” 
gilding  on  flock  and  raised  flocks  to  the  public ;  and  to  the 
jury  he  submitted  portfolios  of  examples  of  his  current  pro¬ 
ductions,  with  which  they  signified  their  entire  satisfaction. 
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Among  these  were  conspicuous  a  class  of  patterns  which  find 
much  greater  favour  at  home  than  abroad.  I  allude  to  what 
are  known  as  “  mediaeval  wall  papers.”  In  this  department 
Messrs.  H.  Woollams  and  Co.  have  attained  great  eminence  ; 
and  the  series  they  have  executed,  after  designs  by  Mr.  G.  T. 
Robinson,  architect,  of  Leamington,  are  alike  creditable  to  the 
manufacturer  and  the  designer.  In  the  first  place,  these 
papers  are  original  ;  in  the  second,  they  are  based  on 
thoroughly  sound  principles  ;  and,  in  the  third,  they  attempt 
nothing  more  than  they  thoroughly  well  perform.  They  are  no 
imperfect  imitations  of  things  which  ought  not  to  be  imitated, 
or,  at  any  rate,  not  imitated  at  all,  unless  they  can  be  perfectly 
well  imitated. 

Messrs.  Scott  and  Cuthbertson  maintain  most  creditably 
the  high  place  they  have  earned  in  the  trade,  especially  for 
their  “  flock-upon-flock  ”  papers.  Their  principal  decorations 
consist  of  raised  flock  papers,  with  borders  and  diapers,  both 
well  laid  out  and  balanced.  So  far  the  paperhanger ;  but 
from  that  stage  begins  the  work  of  the  decorative  painter, 
who  has  “  grounded,”  “  picked  in,”  and  “cut  out”  his  work 
in  the  usual  style  ;  but  in  this  case  with  good  taste  and  a 
general  “  blooming,”  and  rather  delicate  effect.  Messrs. 
Scott  and  Cuthbertson,  with  a  straightforwardness  which 
does  them  credit,  attribute  the  artistic  merit  of  these  decora¬ 
tions,  in  the  case  of  that  reproducing  an  English  style  of  the 
15th  century  (inclining  to  the  II  olbeinesque  rather  than  the 
Gothic  type  of  the  latter  part  of  that  century),  to  Mr.  W. 
Pittman,  of  London  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  that  in  the  “  Italian 
style,”  to  Mr.  J.  Rogers,  of  Sheffield.  As  I  have  already 
observed,  both  these  are  satisfactory,  but  it  appeared  to  me 
that  they  would  form  better  ceiling  than  wall  decorations ; 
and  I  certainly  see  no  reason  why  similar  raised  flock  papers 
should  not  be  largely  used  to  replace  elaborate  plaster  ceilings, 
or  if  not  to  replace  them,  at  any  rate  to  combine  with  them. 

If  Messrs.  Scott  and  Cuthbertson  had  only  exhibited  these 
two  decorations,  they  would  have  failed  to  duly  vindicate 
their  powers  as  manufacturers  of  paperhangings,  since  for 
successful  effect  these  decorations  have  obviously  mainly 
depended  upon  the  decorative  painters  they  have  associated 
with  them  ;  fortunately,  however,  they  exhibited  a  small 
specimen  of  uncoloured  i(  flock-upon-flock  ”  printing  which 
received  the  unqualified  admiration  of  every  manufacturer  who 
looked  at  it.  In  its  way,  there  was  nothing  in  the  Exhibition 
to  approach  it.  The  thickness  of  the  flocking,  the  flatness 
of  the  ground,  and  the  perfectly  clean  squareness  of  the  raised 
edges  showed  the  greatest  possible  dexterity  on  the  part  of 
the  printer. 
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Hitherto  it  has  been  customary  for  raised  flock  paper- 
makers  to  rely  mainly  for  the  decoration  of  their  papers  upon 
the  co-operation  of  the  decorative  painter.  What  the  deco¬ 
rative  painter  may  do  in  this  direction  is,  perhaps,  best  shown 
by  the  clever  mediaeval  decoration  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Owen  and  Co.,  of  London,  as  a  background  for  furniture.  If 
people  are  content  with  monochrome,  it  is  best,  and  probably 
cheapest,  to  hang  the  papers  uncoloured,  and  to  paint  and 
flat  ”  them  in  the  ordinary  way  when  hung ;  but  if  it  should 
be  desired  to  “  pick  out  ”  the  grounds  or  to  paint  the  raised 
patterns  in  different  colours,  a  good  deal  of  expensive  hand¬ 
work  is  involved.  To  save  this  Messrs.  H.  Woollams  and 
Co.,  and  possibly  other  manufacturers,  whose  specimens,  from 
having  been  shut  up  in  books,  I  may  not  have  seen,  have 
decorated  their  raised  flocks  by  machinery  in  the  factory,  and 
now  sell  a  complete  decoration  of  this  kind — which  requires 
nothing  but  hanging — at  a  moderate  rate. 

The  firm  of  Messrs.  John  Woollams  and  Co.,  under  the 
able  management  of  Mr.  Hubert,  retains  its  old  position  of 
excellence  as  manufacturers  both  of  good  block  and  machine 
printed  papers.  Their  decoration,  designed  by  Mr.  Collman, 
is  correct  in  its  forms  and  tasteful,  but  wants  vigour  and 
novelty.  Their  current  papers  are  very  good.  The  exact 
reverse  of  this  criticism  on  Messrs.  John  Woollams  decoration 
applies  to  the  decoration  in  the  Pompeian  style,  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Robert  Horne  and  Co.  In  that  there  are,  perhaps, 
too  much  vigour  and  novelty — there  is  certainly  an  absence 
of  taste.  The  colours  are  crude  and  overloaded;  they  are 
insufficiently  “  broken  up  ”  with  ornamental  forms ;  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  a  native  of  Pompeii,  could  he  rise,  literally, 
from  his  ashes,  would  not  feel  flattered  by  such  a  resuscitation 
in  the  19th  century  of  the  style  of  his  native  city.  Still,  as 
a  specimen  of  sound  printing  in  paperhanging,  the  decoration 
was  good  in  a  manufacturing  point  of  view,  and  showed  that 
all  that  was  wanting  for  success  was  a  better  pattern  ;  or  even 
the  same  pattern  printed  in  gentler  colouring.  This  decora¬ 
tion  served  as  a  good  illustration  of  the  danger  of  a  departure 
from  the  safe  rule  in  chromatics — that  the  eye  is  pained  by 
large  masses  of  strong,  crude  colour,  and  may  yet  be  pleased 
by  exactly  the  same  tints  in  small  compartments  or  in  sub¬ 
divided  forms.  The  terms  “  large  v  and  “  small  ”  in  any  such 
dogmas  must,  of  course,  be  measured  by  proportion  to  the 
whole  area  which  can  be  embraced  by  the  eye  at  one  glance 
from  the  usual  point  of  view,  or  within  the  ordinary  limits  of 
distance  at  which  a  spectator  can  plant  himself  from  the  surface 
decorated. 
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Mr.  Land’s  papers  are  of  no  great  pretension,  and  are 
scarcely  so  successful  in  their  way  as  Mr.  Marsden’s  imitations 
of  marbles,  some  of  which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice 
from  foreigners. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  English  block-printed  goods  hold  a 
fair  average  position  ;  and,  if  less  pictorially  successful  than 
the  F rench,  show  in  many  particulars  a  :  uster  appreciation  of 
ornamental  design  in  the  flat  treatment,  specially  befitting 
wall  decoration  by  mechanical  means. 

In  the  case  of  cheap  goods  produced  and  multiplied  in 
enormous  quantities  by  machinery,  as  in  those  exhibited  by 
C.  and  J,  Potter,  of  Over  Darwen,  Lancashire ;  William 
Cooke,  of  Leeds ;  W.  Snape  and  Co.,  Hey  wood  Higgin- 
bottom,  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Manchester,  and  others,  the  very  fact 
of  the  vastly  extensive  sale  for  which  they  are  intended  makes 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  first-class  patterns  one  of  primary 
importance,  under  the  double  aspeet  of  the  education  of  the 
eye  of  the  people  and  of  permanent  commercial  success. 

The  most  enlightened  manufacturers  (and,  happily,  now 
the  number  of  such  is  rapidly  increasing)  are  fully  alive 
to  the  money  results  produced  by  the  employment  of  the 
best  talent  and  the  largest  experience  in  the  design  of  common 
goods.  It  is  therefore  to  me  a  matter  of  regret  to  observe 
in  one  case  only,  amongst  these  manufacturers  of  cheap  but 
very  good  paperhangings,  the  execution  of  really  fresh  and 
tasteful  designs.  The  house  of  William  Cooke  and  Co.,  of 
Leeds,  exhibits  a  series  of  24  original  designs,  founded  on 
different  flowers  and  plants,  amongst  which  many  are  very 
good  and  few  altogether  unpleasing.  The  treatment  of  the 
hop,  the  hawthorn,  and  the  anemone  are  particularly  agree¬ 
able  to  the  eye  both  in  form  and  colour.  The  Chinese 
primrose  also  makes  a  very  pretty  delicate  diaper. 

When  we  turn  from  the  display  of  this  firm  to  that  of  other 
manufacturers,  we  find  that  the  designs  of  the  latter 
(many  of  them,  particularly  those  of  Mr.  Potter,  beautifully 
executed)  are  of  three  kinds — the  best  being  reproductions 
of  common  French  designs  of  second-rate  quality  ;  the  second 
best,  imitations  of  old  stock  block-printed  papers ;  and  the 
third  (which  are  happily  exceptional  only)  are  of  that  dis¬ 
agreeable  class  of  shaded  semi-Gothic  panelling  and  endless 
repetition  of  bad  little  landscapes  which  were  so  pungently 
ridiculed  by  Pugin  and  condemned  by  a  most  just  verdict 
to  the  celebrated  Cf  chamber  of  horrors  ”  in  Marlborough 
House.  It  is  strange  that  amongst  the  least  successful  of 
these  papers  the  colour  green,  which  is  usually  most  tran- 
quiflising  to  the  eye  (as  being  the  complementary  to  red, 
which  is  irritating)  should  be  the  very  one  least  successfully 
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used.  The  error  made  usually  consists  in  attempting  to 
harmonize  the  vivid  arsenic  green  by  “  powdering  ”  it,  as 
the  heralds  would  say,  with  dark  red  diapering.  This  only 
serves  by  its  contrast  of  colour  to  make  the  green  more 
green,  and  by  constrast  of  intensity  to  make  it  more  vivid. 

While  thus  criticising  these  cheap  papers  under  their  art- 
aspect  it  would  be  throwing  away  a  just  occasion  for  national 
congratulation  to  fail  to  take  credit  for  the  strides  we  have 
made  in  bringing  their  production  to  a  very  high  pitch  of 
commercial  excellence.  In  spite  of  our  high  rates  of  labour 
I  am  assured  that  we  manufacture  these  papers  cheaper 
and  in  far  larger  quantities  than  does  any  other  country, 
and  that  the  problem  of  multiplying  colours,  even  up  to 
thirty  in  one  machine,  in  which  the  registry  ”  of  tints  is 
perfectly  maintained  (as  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Potter)  is 
one  as  yet  quite  unrivalled  out  of  England.  This  perfection 
of  <f  registry  ”  has  been  obtained,  to  a  great  extent,  by 
abandoning  the  use  of  heated  rollers  to  force  the  drying  of 
the  printed  tints,  which  was  found  to  so  distort  the  paper  as  to 
cause  it  to  drag  “  out  of  register,’"  and  by  adopting  the  system 
instead  of  carrying  off  the  continuous  paper  to  great  distances 
on  te  friction  rollers,”  so  as  to  give  it  sufficient  time  to  dry  in 
a  natural  way  between  each  imprint.  The  chief  difficulty 
which  still  remains  to  be  overcome  in  the  production  of 
these  machine-printed  papers  is  to  get  a  sufficient  “  impasto,” 
or  “  body,”  printed  on  the  surface  of  the  paper.  At  present, 
even  the  best  look  a  little  unsolid  and  “tinty.”  This 
unpleasant  impression  would  virtually  cease  if  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  this  class  of  papers  would  only  make  a  style  of 
patterns  for  themselves  suitable  to  their  means  of  execution, 
and  not  continually  invite  invidious  comparisons  by  their 
imitation  of  the  best  class  of  block-printed  goods. 

One  is  the  more  anxious  that  machine-printed  goods 
should  be  made  artistically  agreeable,  since  there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  before  long  their  relative  cheapness  will  drive  the 
block-printed  hand-worked  papers  to  a  great  extent  out  of 
the  market.  The  machine-printed  papers  are  already 
beginning  to  monopolise  the  export  trade. 

Having  thus  hastily  surveyed  the  English  paperhangings, 
it  may  be  well  to  take  stock  of  those  of  the  French,  noticing, 
by  way  of  preface,  the  general  characteristics  of  French 
progress  during  the  last  12  years,  as  summed  up  by  M.  Aime 
Girard  in  the  official  catalogue — viz.,  1st,  the  development 
of  the  processes  of  mechanical  printing  and  constant  im¬ 
provements  in  connection  therewith.  Limited  at  first  to  the 
use  of  three  or  four  colours,  this  mode  of  production  is  now 
employed  successfully  in  the  execution  of  papers  and  borders 
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involving  the  employment  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  colours.  Mr.  digby 
2nd.  The  recent  introduction  and  immediate  general  adoption  onPapee- 
of  a  mechanical  method  of  laying  on  the  ground  tints  for  nANGINGg* 
paperhangings.  3rd.  The  invention  of  several  new  e(  styles,” 
such  as  struck  and  gilt  flocks,  imitations  of  leather  and  of 
silk  damasks.  4th.  The  application  to  paperhangings  of 
certain  new  colours,  such  as  the  series  derived  from  aniline, 
the  substitution  of  66  guiomet  ”  green  for  arsenic,  &c. 

The  great  house  of  Zuber  is  not  as  successful  as  usual  in  The  houses 
its  piece  de  resistance ,  but  in  its  ordinary  trade  papers  there  BaUnber’ 
are  both  successful  novelties  and  a  very  even  level  of  excel-  andothers- 
lence.  The  imitations  of  cretonne  chintz  hangings  are  now 

o  o 

so  close  to  the  originals  as  quite  to  deceive  the  eye  at  a  little 
distance,  and  their  engraved  gold  ornaments,  the  fixing  and 
burnishing  of  which  are  produced  by  heat  and  pressure,  after 
the  fashion  of  bookbinding,  on  “  moire  antique,”  dead,  and 
stamped  morocco  or  <ff  maroquin  ”  grounds,  are  of  the  cleanest 
and  most  perfect  description.  The  house  of  Balin,  formerly 
Genoux,  in  some  of  their  reproductions  of  stamped  leather 
by  paper  worked  in  relief,  have  obtained  a  novel  and  very 
rich  effect,  by  floating  over  a  white  metal  pattern  with 
different  coloured  transparent  lacquers,  producing  the  effect 
of  different  coloured  metals.  Their  stamped  goldwork  is  no 
less  good  than  that  of  Zuber.  Torquetil  Malzard,  Isidore 
Leroy,  and  Gillon  Fils,  and  Thorailler,  all  lend  themselves  to 
that  scale  of  “  tons  neutres,”  or  low-toned  tertiaries,  now  so 
popular  and  monotonous  in  France,  the  first  named  being  the 
only  one  of  the  three  to  break  through  the  tiresome  cold 
feebleness  of  the  rest  with  a  very  cleverly-executed  imitation 
of  a  padded  yellow  silk  moire  antique  hanging.  This  sombre 
style  finds,  unfortunately,  imitators  everywhere  (except  in 
England,  happily) ;  and  in  Holland  the  exhibit  of  J.  H. 

Butten,  of  Maestricht,  is  influenced  by  its  foggy  dulness. 

Some  of  the  best  paperhangings  manufactured  out  of  Swedish 
England  and  France  are  shown  in  the  Swedish  department,  gf|s®rhans' 
by  C.  A.  Kaberg,  of  Stockholm.  It  is  not  a  large,  but  it  is 
a  very  good  dis]  lay,  one  of  the  specimens  being  an  entire 
novelty,  in  the  shape  of  an  imitation  in  relief  of  padded  silk 
wall-hangings.  In  this  the  raising  of  the  padding  and  the 
folds  of  the  silk,  as  it  is  gathered  in  and  bound  by  small 
coloured  glass  studs,  are  produced  in  relief  by  pressure,  as  in 
the  imitations  in  paper  of  stamped  leather,  and  the  colour  is 
applied  to  this  surface.  At  a  very  little  distance  the  illusion 
is  complete.  However  unsatisfactory  such  illusions  may  be 
in  point  of  principle,  they  still  (when  successful  and  novel,  as 
this  is)  indicate  power  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  which 
2.  H  H 
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only  needs  judicious  direction  and  control  to  be  made  pro¬ 
fitable  to  himself  and  honourable  to  his  country. 

The  use  of  such tricks  upon  travellers  ”  as  paper,  printed, 
or  painted  hangings  with  armorial  bearings,  imitating  silken 
banners,  which  decorate  the  department  in  which  Mr.  Kaberg 
exhibits,  is  justifiable  only  when  successful,  and  in  such  a  case 
at  least  a  happy  end  alone  can  sanction  the  means.  What 
may  be  easily  excused  in  the  theatre  becomes  unpardonable 
in  the  palace,  and  what  cc  my  Lady  ”  may  delight  in  as  mural 
millinery  to  set  off  her  fair  person  in  her  own  “  snuggery  ” 
would  be  out  of  place  and  <f  ridiculous  ”  in  my  Lord's  ir 
saloon. 

In  decoration,  where  the  fancy  is  as  ce  free  ”  as  it  is  in  the 
choice  of  a  paperhanging,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  (e  many 
men  have  many  minds,”  and  the  arbiter  elegantiarum  who 
may  have  to  dictate  as  to  what  may  or  may  not  fall  within 
the  canons  of  propriety  will  do  well  to  make  his  canons 
sufficiently  elastic  to  take  in  a  wide  diversity  of  taste  and 
practice.  Thus,  it  should  be  remembered  that  much  is 
lawful  on  a  small  scale  which  would  be  unpardonable  on  a 
large  one.  From  Esop’s  lapdog  and  donkey  to  the  present 
time  prettinesses  in  little  have  been  tolerated,  which  have 
become  overwhelmingly  vulgar  when  magnified. 

Who  would  be  stem  enough  to  declare  what  ornamenta¬ 
tion  may  not  be  put  upon  a  fan  ?  It  is  far  easier  to  define 
what  would  be  intolerable  in  a  Church.  As  old  Blondel, 
with  the  tact  and  grace  of  the  ee  ancien  regime,”  declares, 

C’est  dans  la  decoration  des  petits  appartements  destines 
(e  au  developpement  de  l’esprit  que  Ton  peut  seulement 
“  s’abandonner  a  la  vivacitd  de  son  genie  a  l’egard  des 
ef  ornemens.”  So  it  is  that  upon  the  walls  of  a  boudoir,  as 
we  have  already  hinted,  much  may  be  permitted  which  would 
be  repugnant  to  good  taste  in  a  larger  and  more  public  room. 
For  such  occasionally  may  be  used  with  good  effect  the 
clever  imitations  of  lace  over  damask  which  were  such 
popular  novelties  a  few  years  ago,  and  of  which  some  very 
clever  specimens  are  still  shown  by  the  best  French  houses. 
As  novelty  is  obviously  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  such 
colificliets ,  and  as  novelty  in  this  case  has  “  lost  its  gloss,”  no 
excellence  of  manufacture  will  bring  these  goods  again  into 
vogue  until  another  generation  may  arise  to  whom  they  may 
still  be  nouveautes.  Their  place  has  to  some  extent  been 
taken,  upon  the  present  occasion,  by  such  imitations  as  that 
we  have  noticed,  by  Mr.  Kaberg,  and  others  of  cretonne 
chintzes.  These  have  been  very  satisfactorily  executed  by 
French  exhibitors,  and  it  would  be  difficult  at  a  very  little 
distance  to  tell  the  original  from  the  imitation.  Of  course 
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the  idea  of  imitation  is  not  an  agreeable  one,  savouring  of  the  Mr.  Digby 
“sham”  system,  but,  forgetting  for  a  moment  that  any  such  ostPaper- 
things  as  cretonne  chintzes  exist,  there  is  no  reason,  I  HANGIIsrGS- 
consider,  why  the  majority  of  these  papers,  when  hung, 
should  produce  any  other  than  an  agreeable  effect. 

The  cretonne  chintz  patterns  are  generally  of  three  classes.  Clever  imi- 
ornaments  relieved  with  light  and  shade  en  camaieu  in  a  bold  cretSin? 

“  blotch  ”  style  on  a  ground  of  colour ;  small  figures  and  pat’ 
ornaments  generally  engraved  similarly  relieved,  but  in  a  very 
minute  and  hard  style ;  and  bold,  conventional  flower  deco¬ 
rations,  imitated,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  old  Persian  and 
Oriental  faience.  The  first  of  these  styles  may  be  tolerated 
in  paperhangings,  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  any 
strong  announcement  of  jour  a  gauche  ox  jour  a  droite  is 
extremely  difficult  to  deal  with  in  a  room,  the  walls  of 
which  may  be  lit  from  both  right  and  left,  or  in  which 
the  lighting  by  night  may  exactly  reverse  the  lighting  by 
day.  The  second  is  not  agreeable,  but  the  third  offers 
little  or  no  difficulty,  the  shading,  if  introduced  at  all, 
being  merely  conventional  and  blending  into  modification 
of  local  colours,  and  furnishes  a  new  and  really  very  elegant 
style  of  paperhanging.  The  chief  drawback  to  this  is,  that 
the  vivacity  of  the  patterns  is  generally  too  great  to  allow 
of  the  satisfactory  exhibition  of  pictures  when  suspended 
upon  them,  unless  the  pictures  are  upon  a  large  scale,  and 
the  vivid  ornamentation  either  upon  a  comparatively  very 
small  one,  or  when  that  “  vivid  ornamentation  ”  is  relieved 
upon  a  full-toned  ground,  assimilating  in  vigour  to  the 
general  tone  of  the  ornamentation. 

It  is  singular  that  in  these  days,  when  such  extraordinary  Suggestions 
enthusiasm  is  shown,  both  for  the  study  of  ceramic  art  and  ofdecorative 
for  the  collection  of  beautiful  specimens  of  it,  the  paper-  Siefroin 
hangers  should  have  only  manifested  a  very  limited  incli-  Ceramic  art, 
nation  to  imitate  styles  of  ornament  which  this  study  and 
this  rage  for  collection  have  made  popular.  Many  of  the 
Oriental  vases,  the  Persian  dishes,  the  Moorish  azulejos, 
the  majolica  “tondi,”  the  old  Nankin  beakers,  and  the 
various  “  faiences  ”  of  different  ages  and  countries,  offer  fresh 
and  lively  “  motifs  ”  for  borders  and  diapers,  and  even  for 
complete  wall  decorations,  in  which  the  conventionalities 
are  most  happily  treated.  They  are,  however,  as  yet  to  the 
paperh  anger  almost  virgin  mines.  So,  too,  much  to  my 
astonishment,  is  the  art  of  illumination.  It  is  only  neces-  n 
sary  for  the  student  to  go  into  the  galleries  of  the  “  history 
of  labour”  and  look  over  a  few  of  the  contributions  in  the 
shape  of  splendid  manuscripts  with  miniatures,  exhibited 
by  M.  Firmin  Didot,  the  Due  d’Aumale,  M.  Dutoit,  and 
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other  distinguished  collectors,  to  put  himself  into  a  position 
to  recognize  the  admirable  sources  of  inspiration  which  they 
supply  for  painted  decorations  of  any  kind  or  style. 

The  description  of  paper  in  which  the  French  have  long 
enjoyed  a  supremacy  over  all  other  nations  has  been  one 
in  which  flowers,  sketchily  and  delicately  tinted  in  a  highly 
conventional  manner,  and  yet  one  so  contrived  as  to  appear 
free  and  without  artifice  or  restriction,  have  played  the 
principal  part.  When  the  process  of  block-printing,  by 
means  of  which  all  the  best  class  of  paperhangings  are  pro¬ 
duced,  is  considered,  it  will  be  of  course  obvious  that  each 
colour  must  be  printed  separately,  as  in  chromolithography  ; 
but  with  this  essential  difference,  that,  owing  to  the  vehicle 
(size  and  whiting)  which  must  be  used  by  the  former  process, 
each  colour  or  tint  must  stand  or  fall  by  its  own  separate 
quality  on  a  paperhanging.  By  the  latter  process,  on  the 
contrary,  with  its  oil  and  varnish  vehicle,  transparent  colour 
can  be  brought  upon  transparent  colour,  and  all  the  effects 
of  “  glazing  ”  in  a  picture  can  be  obtained.  This  necessity 
for  each  colour  to  “  tell  its  own  tale,”  without  blending  with 
underlying  tints,  obviously  limits  the  range  of  palette,  by 
which  effects  must  be  produced,  and  considerable  skill  and 
experience  are  required  to  pre-determine  what  shall  be 
the  precise  tints  used,  so  that  a  limited  number  shall  pro¬ 
duce  a  fair  approximation  to  natural  pictorial  represen¬ 
tation.  With  such  restrictions,  to  aim  at  the  same  powerful 
rendering  of  imitative  art  which  would  be  easy  with  even 
the  same  number  of  mixed  transparent  and  opaque  pigments, 
susceptible  of  gradation  by  dilution,  would  be  obviously 
ridiculous.  The  designer  is  therefore  bound  to  adopt  a 
modified  mode  of  blotch  painting  in  a  lowered  key — i.e.9  one 
in  which  all  the  tones  are  made  to  agree  amongst  themselves, 
although  the  whole  pictorial  result  does  not  agree  with  the 
luminous  vivacity  and  variety  which  may  characterise  the 
group  of  objects  the  designer  may  select  for  representation. 
To  form,  or  work  in,  these  artificial  or  conventional  scales 
of  colour  successfully  demands  careful  training  and  long 
practice,  and  is  not  to  be  done  by  the  most  accomplished 
artists  without  experience  and  special  education.  With  us 
this  training  and  experience  are  as  yet  but  little  gone  through 
and  acquired,  while  in  France  there  exists  a  traditional  school 
of  what  are  called  ee  dessinateurs,”  who  find  constant  employ¬ 
ment  in  making  patterns  in  all  sorts  of  keys  and  scales  of 
colour  for  fac- simile  reproduction  by  manufacturers.  In 
England  as  yet  we  have  no  corresponding  class,  and.  although 
in  the  schools  of  design  the  advanced  pupils  generally  pick  up 
some  little  dexterity  in  this  direction,  their  practical  training 
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is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  which  every  apprentice  in  Me.  Digbt 
the  atelier  of  a  professional  “  dessinateur  v  acquires  in  Paris  oePafee- 
or  Lyons.  The  result  of  the  two  systems  is  manifested  the  mMfl9, 
moment  we  attempt  to  trace  out  the  authors  of  the  chief 
decorations  in  England  and  in  France.  In  the  former 
country,  the  manufacturers  of  paperhangings  in  want  of 
anything  beyond  the  simplest  current  goods  have  had  to 
address  themselves  to  architects,  or  to  persons  who  have 
received  an  architectural  education — as,  for  instance,  Messrs. 

Jeffries  to  Mr.  Owen  Jones  (who  is  well  known  to  have 
some  years  ago  revolutionised  Messrs.  Townsend  and 
Parker’s  business);  Messrs.  H.  Woollams  to  Mr.  Robinson, 
of  Leamington,  for  mediaeval  papers,  and  to  myself  for  their 
Renaissance  decoration  in  the  present  Exhibition ;  Messrs. 

J.  Woollams  to  Mr.  Collman ;  and  I  think,  Messrs.  Cook, 
of  Leeds,  to  Dr.  Dresser.  On  the  other  hand,  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  latter  country  (France)  have  procured  all 
their  special  designs  from  painters  or  “  dessinateurs,”  whose 
chief,  if  not  sole,  business  it  is  to  make  patterns  for  this 
branch  of  trade — such  as  MM.  Dumont,  by  whom  the 
great  decoration  of  the  Maison  Balin  (successors  to  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Genoux  of  Paris)  has  been  designed ;  Wagner 
(long  the  chief  designer  for  the  house  of  Defosse),  who  has  so 
successfully  directed  the  productions  of  the  great  factory  of 
M.  Zuber,  at  Rixheim;  and  Aidan,  whose  design  for  a 
Pompeian  paperhanging  decoration  in  the  gallery  of  industrial 
drawings  is  in  the  highest  degree  meritorious. 

In  turning  to  the  productions  of  other  countries  than  those  Russian 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  we  find  that  Yetter  and  Co.,  &agS?rhan?' 
of  Warsaw,  show  some  papers  of  poor  execution,  so  far  as 
imitation  of  common  French  papers  goes,  but  some  of  the 
patterns,  which  are  more  or  less  founded  on  Moorish 
examples,  have  a  good  effect  of  barbaric  colour.  The  com¬ 
pany  of  Camuret,  of  St.  Petersburg,  has  some  fairly- 
executed  imitations  of  common  French  papers.  Two  patterns,, 
with  aneline  dyed  flocks,  are  effective,  and  have  a  certain 
novelty  of  aspect. 

In  Austria  the  great  house  of  Spoerlin  and  Zimmermann,  Austrian, 
of  Vienna,  make  only  a  small  exhibition,  but  at  the  same 
time  one  quite  large  enough  to  vindicate  their  position  as 
extensive  and  good  manufacturers.  Their  diaper,  mainly  on 
a  turquoise-blue  ground,  is  very  pretty,  and  in  point  of 
liveliness  of  manufacture  nothing  need  be  better  than  their 
flower-paper  on  a  neutral  ground.  It  is,  I  think,  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  this  pattern  was  not  printed  on  a  white  or  light 
yellow  ground,  in  which  case  it  would  have  presented  the 
aspect  of  an  admirable  hand-painted  Chinese  paper.  While 
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commenting  on  the  gay  and  cheerful  fancy  shown  by  Messrs. 
Spoerlin  and  Zimmerman n  (who  appear  as  the  only  German 
makers  of  paperhangings  of  any  importance)  in  these  speci¬ 
mens,  it  is  but  right  to  dwell  upon  the  wretched  taste  with 
which  their  hangings  have  been  mounted ;  one  in  Gothic 
oak  panellings  imitated  in  paperhanging  of  the  crudest  and 
most  cutting  chiaroscuro,  and  the  other  in  a  framework,  one- 
third  Chinese,  one-third  Moresque,  and  the  remaining  third 
in  some  indescribable  style,  agreeing  with  neither  of  the 
other  two.  The  small  marbled  and  ornamented  papeterie  ” 
of  the  house  is  too  well  known  to  need  comment,  as,  indeed, 
is  that  of  the  house  of  Knepper,  also  of  Vienna.  These 
two  manufacturers  were  also  keen  rivals  in  1862  at  London. 
In  such  fancy  papers,  i.e.,  papers  with  artistic  designs,  the 
Germans  show  much  better  than  in  the  article  of  paper- 
hangings,  especially  through  several  Bavarian  houses,  and 
notablv  those  of  Haenle,  of  Munich,  and  Stern,  of  Furth. 
Such  fancy  papers,  which  are  also  admirably  made  at  Paris, 
are  much  used  for  wrapping  up  sweetmeats,  and  in  the 
“  jour  de  l’an  ”  offerings  so  universal  on  the  Continent,  the 
value  of  the  case  or  wrapper  often  exceeds  that  of  the  object 
so  elegantly  enshrined.  In  England  the  fancy  paper  trade 
is  greatly  sustained  by  the  annual  Valentine  ”  fever, 
which,  though  of  short  duration,  consumes  a  very  large 
quantity  of  the  most  elaborate  stationery  made  in  any 
country  in  Europe.  The  prevailing  fashion,  I  might  almost 
call  it  rage,  too,  for  monograms,  embossed,  “  illuminated/" 
and  especially  “  eccentric,”  both  for  use  and  for  collection, 
has  also  tended  to  the  production  of  greatly  improved 
artistic  designs  for  ornamenting  letter  paper.  Unfortunately, 
few  of  these  were  shown.  The  British  section  had  also  to 
mourn  the  absence  of  Messrs.  De  la  Rue,  who  on  other 
occasions  have  maintained,  I  believe,  an  undisputed  ascen¬ 
dency  for  England  in  every  branch  of  this  elegant  form  of 
the  application  of  art  to  industry. 

The  painted  blind  trade  has  apparently  suffered  from  the 
great  increase  in  the  supply  and  concurrent  reduction  in 
price  of  stained  glass  ;  for  many  of  those  staircase  or  passage 
windows  which  used  to  be  covered  with  ornamental  blinds, 
which,  however  pretty  while  new,  always  looked  shabby  and 
discoloured  after  a  year  or  two’s  wear,  good  and  permanent 
screens  in  glass  are  now  put  up,  requiring  no  subsequent 
attention  or  removal,  and  often  presenting  very  agreeable 
decorative  effects.  On  looking  over  the  specimens  of 
cc  stores  ”  or  painted  blinds  in  the  Exhibition,  one  cannot  fail 
to  notice,  firstly,  that  there  are  not  so  many  as  usual  hereto¬ 
fore  ;  and,  secondly,  that  those  which  there  are  are  not  so 
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good.  The  truth  is  that  painted  blinds  have  gone  out  of 
fashion,  and  as  there  is  little  or  nothing  special  in  the 
process  of  their  manufacture  success  or  failure  entirely 
depends  upon  the  talent  of  the  decorative  painter  who 
ornaments  them.  If  it  pays  to  employ  a  first-class  hand,  the 
screen  is  good,  and  if  the  decoration  is  left  to  a  second-rate 
one,  it  is  poor,  and  simply  repeats,  in  another  form,  the 
current  exaggerations  and  commonplaces  of  vulgar  decora¬ 
tion.  Apparently  the  French  have  not  thought  it  worth 
while  for  this  Exhibition  to  employ  any  of  their  most 
dexterous  talent,  and  thus  it  is  that  the  German  specimens, 
except  in  flower  painting,  are  rather  better  than  the  French. 
The  real  and  proper  use  for  such  blinds  is  to  give  a  hasty 
decoration  only  to  a  building  erected  for  some  temporary  use, 
as  in  fact  they  have  been  made  to  do  in  the  British  section, 
in  the  large  windows  of  the  machinery  department,  where 
they  tell  a  good  series  of  stories  in  a  very  clever  way. 
There  is  little  to  be  regretted  in  the  decline  of  a  branch 
of  industry  supplanted  by  one  of  greater  excellence  and 
permanency.  We  may  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  bury 
the  painted  blind  business  without  many  tears  or  much 
lamentation. 

A  retrospective  glance  over  what  I  have  now  written  on 
the  products  of  Class  19  justifies  my  confidently  asserting 
that  the  balance  of  excellence  hangs  tolerably  evenly  between 
France  and  England  in  this  department.  It  may  probably 
incline  in  favour  of  the  former  country  in  so  far  as  the 
perfect  execution  of  the  most  elaborate  class  of  goods  may 
extend,  but  on  account  of  the  signs  I  recognize  of  present 
healthy  commercial  economy  of  production,  combined  with 
vigour,  activity,  and  good  taste  at  home,  as  well  as  abroad, 
I  entertain  no  fear  for  the  immediate  future  of  British 
industry  in  this  section. 
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Report  on  Gold  and  Silver  Plate. — (Class  21.) — By 
G.  J.  Cayley,  Esq. 


Gold  and  Silver  Plate,  the  central  subject  of  this  classi¬ 
fication,  divides  itself  on  each  side  from  its  kindred  and 
contiguous  industries,  jewellery  and  bronze  work,  by  some¬ 
what  indefinite  lines  of  demarcation.  Cups  in  crystal, 
sard,  or  bloodstone,  set  in  gold  and  enriched  with  precious 
stones,  would  seem  to  be  rather  a  larger  form  of  jewellery 
than  plate  proper :  while  the  gilt  and  silvered  statuary 
vases,  centrepieces,  candelabra,  &c.,  sculptured  in  gilding 
metal,  might  range  themselves  more  appropriately  under 
the  category  of  the  bronze-worker  than  the  goldsmith. 
The  distinction  seems  to  be  drawn  here  not  from  any 
difference  in  method  of  manufacture,  but  with  reference  to 
the  destination  of  the  objects  exhibited.  The  drawing-room 
decorations,  in  however  artistic  and  highly-finished  gilt  and 
plated  metal-work  (often  rivalling,  if  not  excelling,  the 
silversmith's),  belong  to  the  bronze  department  ;*  while 
all  that  relate  to  the  decoration  of  the  dining-table,  and  to 
eating  and  drinking,  even  though  they  reach  as  huge  pro¬ 
portions,  and  are  equally  made  of  gilt  brass,  are  classed 
with  plate. 

Again,  although  the  merit  of  plate  would  appear  to 
depend  much  more  on  form  than  on  colour,  the  enameller, 
in  whose  art  all  the  delicacies  of  the  most  elaborate 
miniature-painting  go  for  much  more  than  sculpturesque 
form,  enters  into  direct  competition  with  the  goldsmith 
proper.  Then  the  ecclesiastical  goldsmith  stands  between 
the  two,  mingling  enamel  work  with  sculpture  and  archi¬ 
tectural  forms;  so  that  to  judge,  under  the  same  category, 
of  the  relative  degrees  of  excellence  in  the  chef-d’ oeuvres 
of  Morel  Ladeuil,  Le  Pec,  and  Armand  Calliat,  is  very 
analogous  to  an  attempt  to  range  in  sequence  of  merit  the 


*  Barbedienne,  though  not  competing  in  class  21,  has  some  exquisite  pieces 
of  silver  plate  ;  a  vase,  beautifully  embossed  with  bramble  leaves  and  fruit  in 
high  reliefs,  and  a  pair  of  Louis  Seize  candlesticks  should  be  looked  at.  He 
has  also  a  cup  in  copper,  parts  of  which  are  interchanged  with  solid  compart¬ 
ments  of  silver  and  gold  (observe  the  inside  to  understand  the  construction), 
and  a  copper  casket  massively  incrusted  with  the  precious  metals.  These  two 
extremely  novel  and  original  works  of  the  most  costly  kind  belong  to  class  21, 
but  tne  jury’s  attention  was  not  called  to  them,  as  the  whole  of  the  Barbedienne 
exhibit  is  in  class  22. 
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Venus  of  Milo,  the  Parthenon,  and  Raphael's  frescoes  in  the 
Vatican. 

The  first  prize  in  Class  21  has  been  adjudged  to  M.  Le 
Pec.  His  enamels  are  of  the  highest  merit,  especially 
where  miniature  portraits  are  surrounded  by  rich  decorative 
discs  of  variegated  colouring.  M.  Le  Pec  has  made 
numerous  and  valuable  discoveries  in  the  manipulation  of 
metallic  colours,  which,  changing,  as  they  do,  under  the 
fiery  ordeal  of  fusion  at  very  high  temperatures,  require 
vast  patience  and  perseverance,  added  to  great  artistic 
faculties.  His  main  works  are  on  pure  gold,  which  resists 
a  very  high  temperature  in  the  fire,  and  being  unoxydable, 
leaves  the  pigments  unaltered  by  any  metallic  result  of 
combustion.  Copper,  which  will  bear  as  great  a  heat 
without  melting,  nevertheless  loses  substance  in  the  fire, 
and  of  course  has  a  tendency  to  dull  the  colours  laid  upon 
it  by  an  excess  of  copper  oxydes,  which  cannot  be  easily 
allowed  for  and  calculated  on,  as  the  piece  may  have  to  go 
into  the  fire  an  indefinite  number  of  times. 

It  seems  a  pity,  considering  the  value  and  beauty  of  the 
substructure,  that  so  little  of  the  fine  gold  appears  on  the 
surface  of  M.  Le  Pec's  work,  or  even  shows  through  layers 
of  transparent  enamel.  M.  Le  Pec's  system  is  to  overlay 
his  whole  ground  with  a  coat  of  white  enamel,*  and  to  paint 
on  this  white  surface  with  mineral  pigments,  burning  in 
successive  tints  in  the  relative  order  of  their  points  of 
fusion,  beginning,  of  course,  with  those  hardest  to  melt. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  to  M.  Le  Pec’s  work  that  many 
of  the  pieces  scarcely  distinguish  themselves  from  porcelain, 
from  the  want  of  portions  of  the  gold  underneath  cropping 
out,  as  they  might  do  with  good  effect  and  contrast  in 
sculptured  borders  and  medallions,  showing  by  their 
wrought  surfaces  that  they  were  of  genuine  gold  and  not 
porcelain  gilt,  and  thus  declaring  the  structure  to  be 
metallic. 

To  this  M.  Le  Pec  replies,  that  in  his  earlier  works  it  so 
often  happened  that  the  metal  collapsed  in  the  fire,  that  it 
would  have  been  extremely  hazardous  to  make  a  great 
outlay  of  labour  in  sculpture  which  might  be  lost  in  the 
accidents  of  enamelling  ;  but,  as  his  skill  has  increased  with 
experience  almost  to  certainty,  he  is  venturing  more  and 
more  on  sculpture  in  bare  gold  to  relieve  his  coloured  work. 
This,  of  course,  has  all  to  be  done  previous  to  the  first  layer 
of  enamel,  which  would  crack  at  the  touch  of  the  hammer. 

*  This  absence  of  glazes  translucent  to  the  metal  very  much,  if  not  alto¬ 
gether,  does  away  with  the  value  of  gold  as  a  ground. 
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His  latest  and  most  considerable  work,  the  nef  which  Mr.cayley 
surmounts  his  collection,  exhibits  several  golden  statues  in  AND  SlLYER 
repousse,  embowered  in  scrollwork  of  enamelled  metal  far  Plate~ 
too  thin  and  delicate  to  be  possible  in  ceramic  manipula¬ 
tion. 

This  nef ,  somewhat  resembling  in  shape  a  nautilus-shell,  Le  Pec’s 
being  unmistakably  metallic  in  structure,  is  the  sole  justifi-  Jroximation 
cation  of  his  position  as  heading  the  list  of  eminence  in 
orfevrerie.  No  one  would  have  begrudged  him  a  unique 
pre-eminence  among  enamellers,  but  surely,  in  goldsmith 
work  proper,  enamelling  should  be  the  accessory  which 
enriches  the  goldwork,  instead  of  goldwork  being  the 
accessory  which  relieves  the  enamel.  That  gold  is  the 
material  used  as  a  substructure  is  a  mere  detail  of  con¬ 
venience  in  the  manufacture,  unless  the  gold  be  in  evidence, 
and  the  merit  of  the  work  mainly  sculptural.  There  is 
much  merit  and  grace  in  the  sculpture,  but  it  is  chiefly 
worked  separately,  the  figures  being  set  on  the  two  ends  of 
the  nef.  There  are  some  mouldings,  but  no  considerable 
masses  of  gold  sculpture  in  the  main  body  of  the  cup,  and 
the  figures  are  made  to  appear  more  closely  embodied  in 
the  unity  of  the  enamel- work  than  they  really  are  by  the 
graceful  coils  and  spirals  of  enamelled  scrollwork  and 
foliage  which  surround  them.  Mr.  Le  Pec’s  stand  is  oppo¬ 
site  the  French  plate  court,  in  the  central  street,  which 
forms  the  short  axis  of  the  oval  building. 

The  next  on  our  list  is  the  collection  exhibited  by  the  Panni&re’s 
Brothers  Fanniere,  which,  besides  its  high  order  of  artistic  sculpture, 
merit,  has,  like  the  previously  mentioned  works,  the  ex¬ 
tremely  rare  peculiarity  of  being  the  work  of  the  hands  of 
the  exhibitors  themselves.  The  brothers  Fanniere,  pupils 
of  Antoine  Yechte,  from  being  art-workmen  in  the  employ 
of  others  have  risen,  by  their  talent  and  industry,  to  an 
independent  commercial  establishment,  and  in  this  exhi¬ 
bition  carry  off  the  first  gold  medal  awarded  to  silver 
plate. 

Their  speciality  is  a  very  high  perfection  in  repouss^ 
sculpture.  Two  shields,  one  in  iron  and  one  in  steel,  are 
the  most  remarkable  of  their  works.  The  latter,  being  un¬ 
finished,  is  not  shown  unless  inquired  for,  but  is  the  most 
striking  of  the  two.  The  amount  of  relief  is  greater  than 
has  probably  ever  before  been  attained  in  the  material,  and, 
as  steel  is  not  a  tractable  metal,  it  is  deserving  of  attention 
not  only  for  its  great  artistic  merit,  but  as  defining  the 
limit  within  which  bold  embossing,  almost  amounting  to 
alto-relievo,  retains  its  genuinely  metallic  character. 
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Silver,  if  it  be  burst  by  forcing  it  into  a  relief  beyond  its 
powers  of  expansion,  may  be  patched  up  by  soldering  in 
new  pieces  neatly  enough  to  escape  observation  unless  the 
back  be  carefully  examined,  and  even  the  back  *may  be 
so  cleaned  up  by  files  and  rifflers  as  to  show  no  seam. 
There  are  a  pretty  pair  of  saltcellars — bivalve  shells,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  statuettes  of  Neptune  and  Amphi trite  ;  a  fine 
model  of  a  clock,  not  yet  finished ;  and  other  works,  all  of 
which  have  a  vigorous  aud  original  character. 

Collectors  of  artistic  plate  would  do  well  to  secure  some 
work  of  Fanniere’s.  This  kind  of  plate  has  been  stimulated 
artificially  of  late  by  an  sesthetical  demand  for  high  art, 
which  critics  eulogise,  but  the  public  do  not  practically  pay 
for  at  a  price  to  make  the  production  of  such  things  a 
commercial  success.  The  works  of  Yechte  and  his  two 
most  eminent  pupils,  Morel  Ladeuil  and  Fanniere,  will  in 
all  probability  make  an  epoch  in  silver  work.  If  it  were 
not  for  their  value  as  an  advertisement  to  the  firms  who 
employ  these  artists,  at  a  much  greater  outlay  than  the 
prices  obtained  for  their  work  can  cover,  in  order  to  attract 
favourable  criticism  at  exhibitions,  this  sort  of  industry 
could  not  exist  at  all.  Nothing  lasts  long  which  is  not  a 
genuinely  sound  commercial  transaction  in  itself,  and  this 
will  probably  decline  when  the  world  is  weary  of  exhi¬ 
bitions.  In  the  meantime,  these  highly- wrought  pieces  of 
plate,  though  too  dear  for  the  general  public,  are  worth,  in 
abour  expended  and  beauty  realised,  more  than  the  prices 
asked  for  them,  and  will  no  doubt  rise  in  value  when  the 
artists  who  made  them  are  dead  and  gone. 

It  is  a  question  whether  high-art  sculpture  is  practically 
an  appropriate  form  of  ornament  in  plate,  which,  if  used, 
is  liable  to  bruises  from  all  the  natural  shocks  which  dinner 
and  tea  trays  must  encounter ;  and  if  not  used,  might  just 
as  well  be  statuary  on  a  small  scale,  unencumbered  by  an 
unnecessary  adaptation  for  holding  salt,  sugar,  tea,  coffee, 
or  claret.  It  is  very  probable  that  art  might  be  better 
applied  in  making  the  ordinary  services  of  the  table  as 
offective  and  as  artistic  as  they  could  be  made  at  a  pur- 
chaseable  figure  by  bold  conventional  decoration,  vigorously 
conceived  and  carefully  designed,  with  a  view  to  rapid  and 
trenchant  re-production  in  quantities,  after  much  thought 
had  been  devoted  to  the  original.  As  it  is,  the  chefs- 
d'oeuvre  now  produced  by  exceptional  art-workmen  do  not 
seem  to  re-act  at  all  favourably  on  the  style  of  ordinary 
plate,  which  remains  as  vulgar  as  ever,  and  is  sold  at  a 
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remunerative  profit  to  a  tasteless  public,  attracted  by  the 
reputation  of  unsaleable  art-treasures. 

From  Fannieres’  stall  it  is  but  a  step  to  look  at  a  charming 
little  set  (coffee-pot,  cream-jug,  and  sugar-basin)  which  might 
easily  be  overlooked  in  the  gorgeous  pomp  and  panoply  of 
Christofle’s  show.  It  is  worth  all  the  galley  freight  of 
allegorical  municipal  impersonations,  and  all  the  surround¬ 
ing  shoal  of  river  gods  and  goddesses  in  many  tinted  gold. 
It  is  the  cream  of  silver  work,  creamy  in  colour  from  some 
delicate  light  patina,  which  is  a  trade  secret.*  Most  oxyded 
silver  is  dull,  dark,  and  leaden  :  but  this  has  a  soft  lustre, 
like  a  pure  white  cloud  just  touched  with  a  primrose  glow 
of  sunrise.  It  is  not  ambitious  in  sculpture,  but  delicately 
adorned  with  crisp  small  foliage  and  choice  mouldings. 
Here  and  there  is  a  little  redundance  of  ornament — a  festoon 
or  so  of  flowers  that  might  have  been  dispensed  with ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  the  most  covetable  little  coffee -service  in 
the  known  world,  and  costs  the  mere  trifle  of  2,000f.  But 
any  rich  plate-fancier  whose  life  is  good  enough  to  give  him 
a  fair  chance  of  drinking  2,000  cups  of  coffee  out  of  it 
might  find  it  well  worth  his  while  to  give  tenpence  a  day 
extra  for  his  breakfast  for  five  or  six  years,  if  a  thing  of 
beauty  be  a  joy  for  ever.  Near  this  coffee-set  there  is  a 
tea-service,  which  is  quaint  and  grotesque  rather  than 
beautiful.  Four  elephant-heads  support  the  body  of  the 
urn  (out  of  which  they  issue)  on  the  ends  of  their  trunks. 
Now,  a  trunk  is  a  pliable  form  of  power,  good  for  lifting, 
but  not  for  propping.  The  tea-service  stands  on  a  table, 
in  which  the  copper  of  which  the  slab  is  formed  serves  as  a 
ground,  on  which  incrustations  of  gold  and  silver  form  a 
pattern.  The  value  of  the  copper  ground  in  setting  off  -  the 
gold  and  silver  is  much  greater  than  would  have  been 
anticipated.  It  will  probably  improve  as  the  copper  gathers 
its  patina  by  age.  There  is  also  a  pretty  little  tea-service 
in  white,  blue,  and  green  cloisonne  enamel.  In  this  exhibit 
there  are  quantities  of  purely  commercial  plate,  quite 
uninfluenced  in  design  by  the  firm’s  best  artists.  As 
novelties,  mention  may  be  made  of  silver  services,  engraved 
by  aquafortis  and  electricity  :  the  last  a  curious  process, 
and  said  to  be  cheap  ;  but  the  result  is  rather  hard  and 
wiry,  like  a  spotty  pattern  on  harsh  woollen  poplin. 
Christofle,  being  a  j  uror,  is  not  a  competitor. 

Next  to  Fanniere  in  award  of  merit,  and  opposite 


*  Said  to  "be  a  very  slight  electro  deposit  of  gold  partially  rubbed  off,  and 
leaving  the  colour  mainly  in  recesses  of  the  work. 
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Christofle  in  the  court,  is  Odiot.  His  chief  pretensions  are 
founded  on  three  fine  pieces  of  massive  plate,  which  in  some 
way  celebrate  the  Creusot  Ironworks — square-shouldered, 
beetle-browed  smiters  of  blooms  and  forgers  of  anvils,  seated 
about  the  feet  of  the  centrepiece  and  candelabra,  hold  great 
weapons  of  Vulcan  and  unfinished  bits  of  machinery,  as  if 
resting  from  their  labours.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  origi¬ 
nality  in  the  style,  and  skill  in  overcoming  the  art-difficulties 
of  disposing  cogwheels,  piston-rods  and  cranks  so  as  to  be 
ornamental  rather  than  otherwise.  The  general  run  of 
Odiot’s  plate  is  not  sufficiently  remarkable  to  justify  his 
high  place.  It  is  rather  heavy  in  design,  and  is  not  im¬ 
proved  by  a  mixture  of  oxyde  with  dead  white  and  burnish. 
All  artificial  tints,  even  if  they  were  pretty  to  begin  with, 
are  objectionable  as  being  incapable  of  enduring  the  wear 
and  tear  of  use  ;  and  honest  work  should  be  brought  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  appearance  which  it  can  maintain. 

A  great  deal  of  both  French  and  English  plate  is  dis¬ 
figured  by  this  violent  contrast  of  dead  white  picked  out 
with  burnish.  Neither  condition  of  surface  is  favourable 
to  the  exhibition  of  form.  The  white  takes  scarcely  any 
shade,  and  the  burnished  surface  reflects  other  colours  too 
much  to  show  either  its  own  colour  or  shape.  The  best 
surface  for  sculptured  silver  is  smooth  but  not  polished, 
with  a  delicate  open  fretwork  of  cross  hatchings,  formed 
by  short  chisel-marks,  which  produce  the  effect  of  a  delicate 
grain. 

In  Elkin  o  ton’s  exhibit,  which  is  classed  next  to  that  of 
Odiot,  there  is  an  eminent  example  of  genuine  and  natural 
manipulation  of  silver,  accompanied  by  the  highest  merit 
of  sculptural  design  and  execution,  in  M.  Morel  Ladeuil’s 
Milton  shield  illustrating  “  Paradise  Lost.”  *  The  form  of 
this  noble  work  is  a  graceful  oval.  An  outer  and  inner 
framework  of  gold-incrusted  and  repousse  steel  enchases 
three  silver  compartments,  of  which  the  central  disc  rises 
to  much  higher  relief  than  the  surrounding  sculpture.  The 
result  is  beautiful  and  harmonious,  both  as  to  surface  and 
colour.  For  this  work  the  jury  of  class  21  have  recom¬ 
mended  the  artist  as  justly  meriting  a  gold  medal. 

The  table  presented  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  by  the 
ladies  of  Birmingham  is  another  great  work  of  Morel  La- 
deuil.  It  is  not  new  to  the  English  public,  who  admired 
it  greatly  at  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  when  it  was  seen  to 


*  Illustration  published  in  the  Art  Journal  Catalogue  of  the  Paris  Exhi¬ 
bition,  p.  217. 
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much  greater  advantage  than  it  is  now  ;  for  the  loyalty  of 
the  ladies  of  Birmingham  has  disfigured  its  ba,se  with  some 
gold  and  enamel  escutcheons  ;  and  the  unsesthetic  industry 
of  the  housemaids  of  Marlborough  House  or  Sandringham, 
to  whom  the  soft  tints  of  the  sculpture  seemed  too  dull  to 
be  ornamental,  has  considerably  damaged  its  superficies 
by  vigourous  application  of  emery  or  rottenstone.  There  are 
also  some  pretty  ewers  and  plateaux  by  the  same  hand. 
Elkington’s  next  most  important  work  is  the  international 
trophy  designed  by  Willms,  which  has  great  merit,  but 
wants  movement.  Four  furled  flags,  forming  the  centre, 
are  uniform  and  stiff.  If  one  or  two  of  them  had  been 
unfurled,  and  has  shown  a  little  consciousness  of  wind, 
and  if  the  figures  seemed  to  be  doing  something,  and  the 
horses  and  oxen  appeared  to  be  going  anywhere,  though 
all  the  items  are  very  well  modelled,  the  result  would  have 
been  more  striking.  On  the  whole,  this  is  not  quite  equal 
to  Odiot/s  Creusot  pieces. 

The  International  Elcho  Shield,  the  model  of  which 
seemed  very  promising  a  few  years  ago,  has  been  terribly 
vulgarized  in  the  execution.  All  workmanlike  genuineness 
of  texture  has  been  lost  by  an  application  of  cheap  and 
common  acid-bitten  engraving  in  stiff  and  vulgar  diaper- 
work  where  the  level  surfaces  ought  to  have  been  enriched 
by  the  hammer  and  chisel  with  some  deftly -inter woven 
design  of  roses  and  thistles  congenial  in  design  with  the 
hexagonal  scheme  of  the  shield.  Instead  of  being,  as  the 
model  promised,  a  noble  piece  of  iron  repousse,  it  has  all 
the  character  of  ornamental  cast-iron  work  usually  employed 
in  decorating  fireplaces  and  fenders.  If  this  shield  had 
been  executed  as  the  model  promised,  Elkington  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  placed  before  Odiot — that  is, 
if  the  best  of  what  the  firm  possessed  had  been  set 
out  to  advantage,  instead  of  being  crowded  higgledy- 
piggledy  into  a  corner  in  order  to  show  a  mass  of  electro¬ 
plate,  which  acts  merely  as  dead  weight  to  be  floated  by 
their  works  of  art. 

Hunt  and  Boskell  also  damaged  the  position  which  the 
really  magnificent  objects  they  exhibit  must  have  forced 
from  the  jury  if  unencumbered  and  unobscured,  by  crowding 
their  space  with  much  that  had  better  have  been  left  at 
home.  The  great  Breadalbane  candelabrum,  by  Vechte, 
the  finest  thing  of  its  kind  ever  produced,  with  the  platinum 
missal-cover  made  for  the  Due  d’Aumale,  the  large  gold 
medallion  made  for  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  tbe  Ellesmere 
vase,  by  the  same  artist,  along  with  some  of  the  best 
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Me.  Catiet  specimens  of  Armstead’s  rather  unequal,  but,  in  some  in- 
andSilyek  stances  very  characteristic  work,  together  with  a  well- 
plate.  selected  sample  of  the  firm’s  polished*  (not  burnished) 
plate,  which  is  far  better  in  its  kind  than  any  France 
produces,  might,  if  skilfully  arranged,  have  eclisped  all 
competition.  But  these  gems  of  art  and  samples  of  excellent 
manufacture  were  elbowed  out  of  place  and  stared  out  of 
countenance  by  glaring  heaps  of  snow-white  stags  and 
unattractive  metal  of  every  shape.  The  growing  merit  of 
some  of  the  younger  artists  in  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Rosk ell’s 
employ  receive  and  deserve  honourable  mention — Messrs. 
Barret  and  Carter  in  modelling,  and  Mr.  Holliday  in  steel 
repousse  ;  but  there  are  no  very  important  additions  to 
High  art  the  works  exhibited  in  1862.  The  fact  is,  that  this  firm, 
tiSSfy  mi-’  having  spent  enormous  sums  of  money  on  very  high-art 
profitable,  workmanship,  do  not  find  the  British  purchaser’s  taste 
correspond  with  the  theories  of  the  art-critic,  and  appear 
content  to  rest  on  the  European  celebrity  they  have  already 
obtained.  The  jury  confirm  and  renew  by“  rappel  ”  the  great 
gold  medals  of  honour  obtained  both  by  Hunt  and  Roskell 
and  their  principal  co-operator,  Yechte,  in  1855,  to  which, 
according  to  the  theory  of  the  Imperial  Commission,  a  new 
medal  in  specie,  coined  in  1867,  could  add  nothing  but  its 
weight  in  bullion. 

Church  Armand  Calliat  and  Poussielgue  are  two  rival  firms  in 

ecclesiastical  plate.  The  former  has  made  great  progress  of 
late  in  rich  combinations  of  gold,  silver,  and  enamel  work 
for  croziers,  ostensoirs,  shrines,  pyxes,  crucifixes,  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  Roman  Catholic  worship.  There  is 
often  much  taste  and  harmonious  softness  in  his  specimens, 
qualities  by  no  means  easy  to  unite  with  lavish  variety  of 
gorgeous  colours.  Poussielgue  has  been  much  longer 
before  the  public,  and  has  made  less  effort  for  this  exposi¬ 
tion  ;  his  style  is  more  solid  and  less  richly  ornate.  He 
has,  moreover,  had  the  advantage  of  the  inspirations  of 
M.  Viollet  le  Hue,  some  of  whose  designs,  executed  by 
Poussielgue  and  Bachelet,  should  be  looked  at  by  our  manu¬ 
facturers  of  church  brass-work. 


*  Polish  is  produced  by  rubbing  the  surface  with  a  succession  of  cutting 
powders,  getting  finer  and  finer  in  grain,  till  the  polisher  finishes  with  rouge 
applied  by  the  hand.  Its  principle  is  wearing  down  inequalities  in  the  surface. 
Burnish  is  obtained  by  applying  strong  pressure  and  friction  of  a  brillant 
surface  in  steel  or  agate  to  the  smooth  metal.  This  pressure  consolidates 
the  grain  of  the  silver,  and  reproduces  by  contact  the  surface  of  the  too 
on  the  object  to  he  brightened.  But  the  force  used  has  a  vibratory  action, 
which  marks  itself  in  the  tremulous  reflections  seen  in  burnished  plate,  while 
the  gentle  rubbing  repays  its  greater  labour  by  an  even  soft  repose  of  surface. 
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Froment  Meurice  shows  a  large  and  very  handsome  Me.  Cayley 
collection  of  high-class  plate.  Handsome  is  the  word  which  and  Slyek 
best  expresses  the  character  of  his  work.  His  art,  where  Flate- 
sculpture  enters,  as  it  does  rather  too  copiously  into  his  Je°“fcEtthe 
larger  pieces,  is  not  of  the  first  order,  but  his  plate  is  solid,  Hunt  and 
highly  finished,  and  effective,  from  a  smooth  luxurious  Paris.  ° 
richness  of  quality  which  eminently  fits  it  for  aristocratic 
use.  Now,  the  practical  purpose  of  plate  being  rather  to 
furnish  the  tables  of  the  rich  with  handsome  and  service¬ 
able  silver  than  to  provide  art-treasures  for  the  cabinets  of 
collectors,  Froment  Meurice,  from  this  point  of  view,  seems 
to  deserve  a  higher  rank  than  he  has  received,  while  Odiot 
has  been  somewhat  overrated.  Odiot’s  great  Creusot  pieces 
are  certainly  finer  than  anything  of  the  kind  in  F.  Meurice’s 
exhibit,  but  Froment  Meurice  quite  as  decidedly  surpasses 
Odiot  in  the  variety  of  design  and  excellent  execution  of 
plate  proper  as  distinguished  from  monumental  and  art- 
treasure  works  in  silver. 

Hancock  has  a  vast  display  of  massive  and  costly  cups,  Hancock, 
vases,  and  candelabra,,  most  of  them  modelled  by  the 
sculptors  Monti  and  Armstead.  Many  portions  of  the 
modelling  are  very  fine  in  themselves,  but  the  construction 
and  composition  of  the  pieces  are  usually  unmetallic  in 
character.  Many  of  them  would  look  as  well  or  better  if 
carved  in  marble. 

To  have  the  metallic  character  of  ornament,  a  vase  should  The  metallic 
be  designed  by  a  metal-worker  who  knows,  while  he  is  jEcterm 
moulding  his  wax,  that  the  form  will  have  to  be  got  out  of 
a  flat  piece  of  metal,  so  that  his  design  is  modified  by  the 
difficulties  or  impossibilities  he  foresees.  Casting  has  no 
difficulties  that  may  not  be  overcome.  It  is  sculpture,  pure 
and  simple,  with  even  more  freedom  than  is  afforded  by 
marble,  where  the  fragility  of  material  limits  the  fineness 
of  the  carving  and  undercutting.  Freedom  becomes  dan- 
gerous  when  the  characteristic  qualities  of  an  art  have 
established  themselves  under  limitations. 

By  employing  cast-work,  instead  of  repousse,  the  artist  Casting  as 
not  only  encumbers  himself  with  a  dangerous  liberty  in  withem- 
design,  but  deprives  himself  of  a  tentative  freedom  in  bosslns' 
execution.  The  thin  tough  sheets  of  malleable  rolled 
metal  in  which  repousse  is  executed  can,  within  certain 
bounds  of  tension,  be  pushed  from  the  front  or  the  back, 
till  the  form  satisfies  the  artist's  eye.  The  cast-work 
can  only  be  chiselled  and  filed  from  the  outside.  It  is 
too  thick,  and  often  too  crystalline  in  texture,  to  bear 
hammering  out  from  within.  Besides  metals — especially 
2.  i  i 
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Mon°goldY  the  precious  metals — shrink  a  great  deal  in  cooling,  and 
anPlateER  therefore  come  out  of  moulds  they  are  cast  in,  smaller  than 
—  ’  the  model  moulded  from.  This  shrinkage  often  leaves 
flaws  in  the  casting,  holes  or  spongy  places  which  have  to 
be  patched  up.  In  short,  the  metal  which  has  been  cast 
is  altogether  less  tractable  and  less  trustworthy  than  that 
which  has  been  laminated  from  the  ingot  by  rollers,  or — - 
what  is  still  better— forged  on  the  anvil.  The  thinner  the 
casting,  the  more  liable  it  is  to  flaws ;  and  wherever 
genuine  hammer  and  punch  work  can  be  used  it  is  not 
only  sounder  and  stronger,  but  looks  better  than  casting. 

Wagner,  the  principal  goldsmith  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
has  a  pretty  dessert  service  in  repousse,  and  a  very  credit¬ 
able  show  of  plate.  He  has  no  particularly  national 
character  of  work,  having  studied  many  years  in  Paris  as 
a  chaser. 

Russian  Sazikoff,  in  the  Russian  Court,  has  a  large  display  of 
quaint,  semi- barbarous  picturesque  plate,  the  design  of 
which  is  mainly  founded  on  the  national  cream  and  butter 
jars,  lidded  in  silver  imitation  of  coarse  white  cloth ;  while 
the  jar  is  gilt  and  swathed  with  rush  ribbons  in  dark 
oxydised  silver.  This  design,  in  different  sized  jars,  is 
adapted  to  urns,  tea  and  coffee  pots,  cream  jugs,  sugar- 
basins,  &c.  Among  all  this  dark  and  heavy-looking  work, 
it  is  curious  to  see  a  most  perfect  facsimile  in  silver  of  a 
white  satin  shoe,  with  a  crisp  white  satin  rosette.  The 
mild,  pure  pearly  lustre  of  the  stuff  is  so  perfectly  repre¬ 
sented,  that  one  can  hardly  believe  at  first  that  it  is  not 
satin.  One  might  fancy  that  the  fairy  genius  of  civilization, 
alighting  in  this  strange  barbaric  region  of  art,  had  fled 
in  dismay,  leaving  her  slipper  behind”  her,  like  Cinderella. 
There  is  in  Sazikoff ?s  collection,  however,  a  fine  bold  piece 
of  embossed  sculpture,  hammered  out  of  thick  silver.  This 
large  semi-circular  panel  set  in  an  oak  frame  is  evidently 
meant  to  surmount  some  inner  doorway  of  a  church,  or 
some  altarpiece.  The  model  was  made  by  Vitaii,  recently 
KmiSrto  deceased.  Unfortunately,  the  relief  is,  in  some  places  too 

relief.  high  to  be  got  out  of  the  metal  without  breaking  it,  and 

some  of  the  more  prominent  figures  are  wrought  separately 
and  soldered  on,  rapportd,  by  examining  the  back  the 
observer  will  perceive  where  this  piecing  work  has  been 
resorted  to,  and  will  learn  what  can  be  done  and  what  can 
not  be  done  by  the  repousse  process.  The  result  would 
certainly  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  the  designer  had 
restricted  his  model  within  the  limits  of  what  was  possible 
without  patching  the  original  sheet  of  metal. 
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Rudolfi  exhibits  both  in  the  French  and  the  Danish 
divisions.  He  had  the  merit  of  popularising  a  tolerably 
good  imitation  of  mediaeval  art  in  ornaments,  and  his  stall 
was  greatly  admired  in  the  Exposition  of  1855.  His  work, 
however,  has  not  improved  since  then,  and  his  rather  florid 
colouring  and  imperfect  sculpture  have  caused  his  manufac¬ 
ture  to  decline  in  popularity  and  fall  a  little  out  of  date. 

Harry  Emmanuel  draws  crowds  to  his  stand  by  the  per¬ 
formances  of  a  wonderful  mechanical  swan  in  repoussd  silver. 
This  graceful  automaton  turns  the  jointed  feathers  of  its  neck 
so  as  to  curve  its  head  down  over  its  tail  with  a  very 
natural  movement.  Then  it  writhes  round  again,  and,  open¬ 
ing  its  bill,  takes  up  a  fish  from  the  turning  spiral  of 
twisted  glass,  which  represents  running  water,  the  whole 
being  done  by  some  clockwork  machinery,  which  at  the 
same  time  emits  a  jangling  metallic  music  of  a  wild  and 
uncanny  sort.  The  swan  is  an  ancient  piece  which  Mr. 
Emmanuel  has  refitted.  He  exhibits  also  several  shields, 
some  cast  and  chased,  others  in  repoussd,  and  four  tazza 
plateaus,  all  the  repoussd  work  being  executed  by  Pairpoint, 
This  artist,  though  still  a  young  man,  is  the  best  known  of 
English  performers  in  that  line.  Armstead  is  more  a 
modeller  than  a  chaser.  His  works  are  principally  in  cast 
metal,  which  is  chased  and  cleaned  up  by  other  hands, 
though  he  gives  the  last  touches  himself  principally 
with  the  riffler.* 

Close  to  Emmanuers  stand  some  good  specimen  of  parcel- 
gilt  silver  are  shown  by  Watherston.  Two  rose-water  ewers 
and  dishes,  handsomely  chased  without  ambitious  sculpture, 
very  good  of  their  kind,  and  of  a  kind  which  is  effective 
when  well  designed,  while  the  execution  demands  only  the 
hand  of  a  good  workman. 

Wherever  sculpture  enters,  unless  the  executing  hand  be 
that  of  an  artist,  the  result,  however  well  modelled  in  the 
wax,  is  sure  to  be  vulgarised  in  the  silver.  It  is,  therefore, 
much  safer  to  keep  clear  of  sculpture,  unless  it  be  done 
by  the  hand  of  a  master  competent  alike  in  wax  and 
metal. 

It  would,  however,  be  probably  a  much  more  profitable 
application  of  good  art  for  those  firms  who  do  possess  good 
metal  sculptors  to  spread  their  work  over  a  large  number  of 
useful  pieces  of  plate  instead  of  concentrating  it  on  large  and 


*  Rifflers  (riffloires  in  French)  are  curved  files,  in  shape  resembling 
modelling  tools,  used  in  finishing  and  smoothing  metal  work.  The  best  are 
made  in  Paris,  by  Renard. 
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often  useless  and  unsaleable  objects.  For  instance,  a  claret 
jug,  teapot,  salver,  and  sugar  basin,  cream  jug,  soup  tureen, 
urn,  or  wine-cooler,  of  good  proportions  and  shape,  in  per¬ 
fectly  plain  polished  silver,  might  be  quadrupled  in  value 
by  some  really  good  bits  of  sculpture,  embossed  wherever 
the  constructional  features  of  the  piece  demanded  accentua¬ 
tion. 

To  work  out  this  hint  well,  would,  lam  convinced,  make 
a  new  era  in  plate.  We  have  the  high  art  and  we  have  the 
good  workmanship  for  handsome  utility,  but  we  have  not 
yet  succeeded  in  utilising  our  art  by  making  our  service¬ 
able  plate  artistic  within  purchasable  limits. 
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Report  on  Bronzes,  and  other  Art-castings,  and  Re¬ 
pousse-work.— (Class  22.) — By  George  Wallis,  Esq., 
South  Kensington  Museum. 


Introduction. 

In  order  to  define  clearly  the  scope  and  purpose  of  this 
report,  it  is  desirable  that  the  classification  of  the  industries 
coming  under  the  head  of  Class  22,  as  given  on  the  authority 
of  M.  Barbedienne,  one  of  the  committee  of  admission  to 
this  class  for  France,  should  be  quoted  : — 

1.  Artistic  bronzes  and  ornamental  bronzes,  including 
statues,  statuettes,  clocks,  vases,  decorative  candelabra,  &c. 

2.  Iron  castings,  comprising  figures,  vases,  tazza,  fountains, 
candelabra,  railings,  balconies,  crosses  and  miscellaneous 
articles. 

3.  Imitation  bronze  (composition),  including  composition 
for  clock-cases,  tazza,  vases,  candlesticks,  &c. 

4.  Repousse-work,  including  figures,  vases,  ornaments, 
&c. 

5.  Galvanised  cast  iron. 

6.  Zinc  figures  and  ornaments,  statues,  statuettes,  clocks, 
vases,  &c. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  includes  a  tolerably  wide  range 
of  industry,  although  all  bearing,  with  the  exception  of  the 
repousse-work,  in  one  direction — that  of  casting  in  metal. 
The  peculiarities  and  artistic  effects  to  be  examined  and 
reported  upon  are,  therefore,  one  in  principle,  however  much 
they  may  vary  in  detail. 

The  metallic  alloy  called  bronze  varies  slightly  in  its 
composition  in  various  countries.  In  France,  which  is  most 
undoubtedly  the  leading  producer  of  this  class  of  artistic  and 
decorative  works,  the  principal  metals  employed  are  e(  the 
“  copper  of  Chili,  Russia,  New  Zealand,  and  Minnesota,  on 
c<  Lake  Superior,  but  the  greater  portion  from  Chili ;  zinc 
“  from  Silesia  and  the  Yielle  Montagne ;  tin  from  Banca, 
“  Sumatra,  and  Cornwall.”  M.  Barbedienne,  from  whom 
this  statement  is  quoted,  also  states  that  the  zinc  used  in 
France  for  the  purpose  of  casting  figures,  &c.,  to  be  after¬ 
wards  wrought  into  imitations  of  bronze  by  the  electro¬ 
deposit  process  and  artificial  colouring,  is  chiefly  that  of  the 
Yielle  Montagne. 

The  principal  countries  which  exhibit  bronzes  in  the 
Universal  Exhibition  of  1867  are  France,  Prussia,  Austria, 
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Russia,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
England  is  practically  unrepresented  in  this  specialty  of 
Class  22. 

The  conditions  necessary  for  the  development  of  this 
branch  of  industrial  art  appear  to  be  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  artistic  design  and  a  love  of  art  fairly  spread 
through  the  people  generally.  The  exceptional  products 
exhibited  by  some  of  the  countries  quoted,  however  excel¬ 
lent  in  themselves,  are  no  evidence  that  the  public  sentiment 
existing  in  these  countries  at  all  approaches  what  we  see  at 
this  day  in  France,  and  especially  in  Paris. 

Partaking  so  largely  of  the  highest  artistic  elements  of 
design,  the  bronze  manufacture  may  be  considered  a  trade 
only  by  the  extent  to  which  it  is  or  can  be  carried  in  the 
constant  reproduction  of  the  same  subjects.  Beyond  its  power 
of  extension  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  designs  and 
models,  together  with  the  proper  appliances  for  repetition, 
can  be  obtained  in  a  properly  trained  community,  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  bronzes  and  high-class  metal  castings  is  in  reality 
a  fine  art,  and  depends  for  its  success  upon  its  close  approxi¬ 
mation  to,  and  continuous  connection  with,  the  art  of  sculp¬ 
ture  in  its  best  and  most  enduring  forms.  The  marvellous 
reproductions  of  antique  bronzes  exhibited  in  the  Italian 
section  of  the  Exhibition  would  go  far  to  prove  this,  even  if 
it  were  not  patent  to  everyone  that  the  education  and  train¬ 
ing  of  the  bronzist  who  is  to  be  at  all  successful  in  his  busi¬ 
ness,  must  be  essentially  that  of  the  artist ;  for  however 
skilfully  the  model  may  be  executed,  or  however  perfect  the 
casting  produced  from  it,  the  fact  that  the  finish  must  be  that 
of  the  artist  is  self-evident. 

This  report  must  then,  whilst  treating  of  manufacturing 
technicalities,  branch  off  also  into  considerations  of  art,  and 
of  those  principles  which  govern  the  production  of  art-objects 
in  the  various  materials  and  by  the  numerous  methods  which 
it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  and  treat  upon.  This  will, 
however,  be  done  more  in  an  explanatory  than  in  a  critical 
sense,  in  order  that  the  attention  of  those  specially  interested 
in  these  important  phases  of  human  industry  and  art-practice 
may  be  enabled  to  examine  for  themselves,  when  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  presents,  the  various  works  and  productions  it  may  be 
thought  advisable  to  single  out  as  illustrations  of  the  present 
position  of  the  art-manufacture  of  bronzes  and  kindred  works 
in  metal,  as  exhibited  by  those  countries  which  take  part  in 
the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1867. 

The  arrangement  and  classification  of  the  works  in  the 
building  of  the  Exhibition  is  very  far  from  being  consistent 
with  the  official  programme.  In  addition  to  the  examples 
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in  Class  22,  ornamental  castings  in  iron  are  placed  in  class  Mb.  Wallis 
40,  “  Mining  and  Metallurgy  and  bronzes  are,  as  a  matter  Bkonzes, 
of  course,  exhibited  in  Class  3,  “  Sculpture,  &c.,”  as  objects  of  JA: 
fine  art.  The  class  in  which  any  works  specially  referred  to 
are  placed  will,  however,  be  indicated  as  a  key  to  their  position 
in  the  building,  and  works  exhibited  in  the  park  will  be  as 
distinctly  pointed  out  as  circumstances  will  allow. 

France. 

The  extent  to  which  objects  of  art  in  bronze  are  produced  fkance. 
in  France  is  fairly  illustrated  by  the  varied  productions 
exhibited,  chiefly,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  the  bronzists  of 
Paris ;  as  that  city  is  the  centre  of  this  class  of  metal¬ 
work. 

According  to  M.  Barbedienne,  the  bronze  industry  em-  statistics  of 
ploys  about  11,000  workmen,  whose  wages  vary  from  35.  6  cl.  bronze  trade, 
to  6s.  8d.  per  day,  the  more  skilful  and  artistic  obtaining 
much  higher  payment.  The  value  of  the  annual  production 
of  bronzes  in  France  is  estimated  at  70,000,000f,  or 
2,800,000/.  sterling.  Formerly  the  exports  were  much 
larger  than  they  have  been  of  late  years.  The  exports  in 
1863  amounted  to  44,000,000f„  or  about  1,800,000/.  ster¬ 
ling.  In  1864  this  fell  to  40,000,000fi,  or  about  1,640,000/. 
sterling;  the  diminution  in  1865  being  a  further  amount 
of  6,000, 000f.,  or  210,000/.,  giving  the  total  exports  for  that 
year  as  1,430,000/.  sterling.  The  returns  for  1866  have  not 
yet  been  made  up,  but  it  is  expected  that  a  further  diminu¬ 
tion  will  have  taken  place. 

M.  Barbedienne  attributes  this  falling  off  to  competition  causes  of 
in  England,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Russia,  in  which  thedemand. 
countries  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  the  production 
of  bronzes  for  home  demands,  if  not  for  exportation,  thus 
bringing  these  countries  into  a  double  competition  with 
France. 

I  am  inclined  to  doubt  this  conclusion.  Certainly  in  Eng¬ 
land  there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  any  decided  production 
of  commercial  bronzes.  Our  efforts  have  been  chiefly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  production  of  works  of  a  large  and  important 
character  for  public  monuments,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  houses,  the  smaller  works  are  not  produced  at 
all,  and  by  these  houses  in  very  small  cpiantities  for  home 
demand  only. 

From  the  dates  given  by  M.  Barbedienne  I  should  at¬ 
tribute  the  decline  in  the  demand  for  bronzes  to  the  civil 
war  in  America,  as  from  personal  observation  I  know  that  a 
great  demand  for  this  class  of  art- objects  had  been  gradually 
springing  up  in  the  United  States  for  eight  or  ten  years 
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prior  to  1861-62.  Fashion  may  modify  the  demand  in  some 
degree,  but  the  production  of  bronzes  in  any  other  country 
except  France  is  shown  by  the  present  Universal  Exhibition 
to  be  so  exceptional,  that  the  falling  off  in  the  exports  must 
be  accounted  for  in  some  other  way  than  by  that  of  foreign 
competition. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  bronze  manufacture  in  France 
are  attributable  to  the  almost  universal  spread  of  a  love  of 
art  and  decoration  during  the  last  twenty  years.  In  1844, 
the  year  of  the  quinquennial  exhibition  of  manufactures,  I 
visited  nearly  every  bronze  foundry  in  Paris  ;  and  therefore 
can,  from  personal  observation,  confirm  the  Statement  of 
M.  Barbedienne  that  it  is  within  the  period  named  by  him, 
in  his  introduction  to  the  catalogue  of  Class  22,  that  this  im¬ 
portant  and  interesting  industry  has  had  its  rise ;  as  also  the 
fact  that  no  important  improvement  has  taken  place  within 
that  period  as  regards  the  materials,  tools,  or  general  appli¬ 
ances  of  manufacture,  but  that  the  progress  has  been  entirely 
due  to  the  development  of  a  knowledge  of  art  and  the  pro¬ 
gressive  elevation  of  taste,  not  only  amongst  the  workers  in 
bronze  but  amongst  the  general  public. 

As  regards  the  workers,  so  anxious  were  the  leading  men 
occupied  in  the  bronze  trade,  about  1843-44,  for  the  proper 
education  of  all  connected  with  this  industry  that  they 
established  a  school  of  art*  or  design,  specially  for  the 
bronzists  of  Paris,  which  received  pecuniary  assistance  from 
the  municipality  of  Paris,  and  also  from  the  Government. 
In  this  school  nothing  was  taught  that  did  not  bear  directly 
upon  the  pursuit  of  the  student,  who  must  be  employed,  or 
intended  to  be  employed,  in  a  bronze  foundry  or  the  ateliers 
connected  with  such  an  establishment.  This  school  was  sub¬ 
sequently  abandoned  ;  and  of  late  years  the  association  of 
bronzists  of  Paris  have  given  periodical  prizes  for  the  best 
works  executed  by  the  rising  talent  employed  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  industry.  This  association  (Societe  des  Fabri- 
cants  de  Bronze)  exhibits  in  a; collective  form  (Class  94,  No. 
153)  the  various  works  to  which  prizes  have  been  awarded 
since  1855  for  designs,  models,  castings,  chasing,  repousse, 
and  spun  work,  turnery  in  brass,  bronze,  and  copper.  The 
operations  of  this  society  in  the  direction  named,  fill  up  the 
void  occasioned  by  the  abandonment  of  the  special  school ; 
and  the  system  now  pursued  appears  to  be  the  best,  as  it  has 
the  effect  of  encouraging  the  attendance  of  the  young  work¬ 
men  in  the  classes  of  the  various  art  schools  of  Paris,  and 
developing  the  skill  and  ability  acquired  both  in  the  school 
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and  the  workshop,  in  a  practical  direction.  Thus,  the  theory  Me.  Wallis 
of  art  and  the  practice  of  handicraft  power  both  work  to  bkoezes, 
the  same  end.  The  rewards  being  given  by  those  who  are  &c- 
best  acquainted  with  the  special  wants  of  the  industry  which 
it  is  the  purpose  of  that  association  to  foster  and  encourage, 
is  an  important  element  in  insuring  a  wise  and  judicious 
administration  of  the  means  at  their  disposal  and  justice  in  the 
awards ;  whilst  the  successful  competitors  are  practically 
ensured  suitable  employment  by  those  who  require  their 
assistance. 

The  French  bronzes  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two  The  two 

,  classes  of 

Classes  I French 

1.  Those  which  are  designed  and  modelled  as  works  of bronzes' 
sculpture,  and  owe  their  interest  and  value  to  the  higher 
qualities  of  fine  art,  in  which  statuesque  severity  of  form, 
expression,  and  dignity  of  treatment  are  combined  to  produce 

a  given  result  in  the  material  selected,  without  factitious  aids 
from  variation  of  colour,  gilding  or  silvering,  or  combination 
with  other  materials. 

2.  Those  which  are  essentially  decorative  in  character,  and 
which,  whilst  possessing  many  of  the  qualities  of  those  named 
above,  are  yet  so  finished  in  detail  and  so  varied  in  their 
effects  of  colour,  gilding,  silvering,  and  enamelling  as  to 
make  them  ornamental  and  picturesque,  rather  than  statu¬ 
esque  and  severe. 

Upon  the  capacity  to  produce  works  in  the  first  class 
the  power  to  achieve  success  in  the  second  class  must  entirely 
depend.  The  art  education  of  the  bronzist  in  France  is  that 
of  the  sculptor,  and  the  power  thus  cultivated  is  directed  to 
the  special  manufacture  or  continuous  repetition  of  designs. 

The  growing  demand  of  the  last  20  years  has  undoubtedly 
encouraged  the  development  of  this  kind  of  art-skill  until  it 
has  produced  an  important  industry  of  great  national  import¬ 
ance,  not  only  in  this  special  direction,  but  also  in  the 
production  of  works  in  iron  and  zinc. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  skill  manifested  by  the  bronze  Action  of 
casters  and  chasers  of  Paris  in  1844  would,  at  no  very  manufacture 
distant  period,  be  directed  to  the  manipulation  of  orna-  taiironmen' 
mental  and  decorative  iron  castings ;  although  at  that  castings, 
period  very  little  had  been  done  in  this  direction,  and  the 
iron  trade  of  France  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  even 
an  incipient  existence.  Personally,  I  regarded  the  position 
of  the  bronze  manufacture  at  that  period  with  a  lively 
interest ;  not  so  much  in  relation  to  itself  as  in  its  probable 
bearing  upon  the  ornamental  iron  trade  of  England.  In  the 
present  Exhibition  we  see  the  very  result  which  everyone 
would  naturally  expect  after  examining  carefully  into  all  the 
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me.  Wallis  bearings  of  this  question,  in  the  exposition  of  ornamental 
beonzes,  iron  castings  in  which  the  skill  of  the  bronzist  and  the  artist 
—  has  been  successfully  combined  with  the  best  science  of  the 
ironfounder  and  trained  metallurgist.  Nor  has  the  skill  thus 
developed  and  carefully  cultivated  failed  to  re-act  upon  the 
practice  of  the  bronzist.  The  efforts  of  the  latter  to  over¬ 
come  what,  at  first  sight,  appear  insurmountable  difficulties 
in  casting  art  works  in  iron  in  one  piece,  from  the  fact  that 
the  system  of  “  firing  on  ”  portions  which  in  bronze  can  be 
cast  separately  cannot  be  applied  to  iron,  has  led  to  the 
adoption  of  a  similar  course  of  action  in  the  casting  of  bronze 
figures  and  groups  in  one  piece,  thus  eventually  simplifying 
and  cheapening  the  process.  It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  common  sense  and  experience  to  assume 
that  many  important  works  in  bronze  of  a  complicated 
character  produced  on  this  occasion  owe  much  of  their 
success  to  the  manipulative  skill  and  experience  gained  by 
the  moulder  in  the  successful  efforts  to  produce  fine  works 
in  the  inferior,  or  at  least  cheaper,  metal,  iron,  from  the  fact 
that  if  produced  at  all  they  must  be  cast  in  one  piece. 

This  law  of  action  and  re-action  in  various  phases  of  in¬ 
dustry  is  one  which  is  singularly  illustrated  in  several  sections 
of  this  Exhibition. 

Fine  Art  Bronzes. 

bronzes!  Taking  the  first-named  class  of  bronzes  into  consideration, 
Thiebaut’s  ^e  principal  works  are  represented  by  Victor  Thiebaut, 
castings.  b  144,  Bue  du  Faubourg  St.  Denis,  Paris  (class  22,  No.  26), 
and  also  in  the  central  garden,  as  objects  of  fine  art,  by  the 
artists  who  designed  and  modelled  them.  As  works  of  fine 
art  in  bronze,  Thiebaut’s  castings  stand  very  high,  and 
deserve  careful  examination.  The  most  remarkable  are  a 
series  of  statues,  life  size,  designed  and  modelled  by  several 
able  sculptors,  most  of  these  being  cast  by  Thiebaut.  One 
is  by  De  la  Planche  (686,  Fine  Arts),  a  boy  standing  on  the 
back  of  a  tortoise  with  a  bullrush  poised  above  his  head,  as 
if  using  it  as  a  whip.  The  spirit,  expression,  and  compo¬ 
sition  of  this  work  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  material  in 
which  it  is  produced.  Another  is  entitled  “  The  Winner  of 
a  Cock  Fight”  (74,  Fine  Arts),  a  boy  running  with  a  pet 
cock  held  caressingly  on  one  arm,  modelled  by  A.  Falguiere. 
w  The  Young  Equilibrist,”  as  it  is  aptly  named,  is  also  an 
excellent  work  of  the  same  class.  It  represents  a  boy  spin¬ 
ning  and  balancing  a  plate  on  the  point  of  a  stick.  This  is 
designed  and  modelled  by  Blanchard  (628,  Fine  Arts).  A 
boy  with  a  tambourine  f<r  The  Saltarelle  Dancer,”  by  Sanson 
(825,  Fine  Arts),  is  another  work  of  the  same  character ; 
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whilst  the  bronze  of  St.  J ohn  the  Baptist,  represented  as  a  boy, 
preaching,  designed  and  modelled  by  P.  Dubois  (700,  Fine 
Arts),  differs  from  the  works  above  quoted  by  its  sternness, 
severity,  and  ruggedness  of  character,  not  so  much  of  treat¬ 
ment  as  expression. 

All  these  works  are  excellent  illustrations  of  artistic 
modelling  and  design,  as  adapted  to  this  special  material  and 
mode  of  production.  There  is  no  trick  in  first  making  them 
apparently,  if  not  really,  difficult  to  mould  and  cast,  and  then 
overcoming  these  difficulties  by  methods  skilfully  provided 
for  in  the  course  of  the  modelling ;  thus  frequently  produc¬ 
ing  a  constrained  result  in  the  arrangement  of  the  group  or 
pose  of  the  figure.  Everything  has  been  kept  simple  in 
treatment,  and  there  is  a  natural  look  about  each  figure 
which  takes  it  out  of  the  class  of  commonplace  works  in 
bronze  or  marble.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  avoid  “  firing 
“  on ”  separate  parts  essential  to  the  completion  of  the  design : 
and  when  this  is  done  it  is  with  such  consummate  skill  as 
to  render  it  scarcely  visible  even  to  the  trained  eye  accus¬ 
tomed  to  look  at  the  right  point  for  the  usual  evidence. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  advanced  leg  of  ee  The 
Young  Equilibrist.’’  ‘The  chasing  and  finishing  of  the  sur¬ 
faces  at  these  points  present  examples  of  true  art-skill— -the 
power  to  conceal  the  method  of  the  work  rather  than  to  dis¬ 
play  it.  The  manipulation  is  never  overdone ;  the  touch  of 
the  original  artist  has  been  artistically,  not  mechanically, 
preserved  throughout. 

Another  subject  of  the  series  is  “  A  c  Find  ’  at  Pompeii  ” 
(794,  Fine  Arts),  designed  and  modelled  by  H.  Moulin,  but 
cast  by  Jacquire.  It  represents  a  boy,  with  a  spade,  over 
his  shoulder,  holding  up  with  one  hand  a  mutilated  antique 
bronze  of  a  dancing  Silenus.  The  face  of  the  boy  expresses 
the  high  glee  with  which  he  examines  his  prize ;  and,  in  the 
ecstacy  of  his  delight,  he  imitates  the  action  of  the  antique 
figure  in  the  dance.  This  is  a  work  of  great  spirit,  admir¬ 
ably  adapted  to  the  treatment  it  receives  by  the  founder  and 
chaser.  The  locality  of  the  c(  find  ”  is  suggested  by  the 
scattered  fragments  of  tesserae  which  appear  on  the  base. 

A  flute-player,  by  Delorme,  is  another  example  of  Thie- 
baut’s  skill  as  a  bronzefounder.  This  is  a  boy,  seated,  study¬ 
ing  the  fingering  of  a  flute. 

“  The  Infancy  of  Bacchus  ”  is  also  a  fine  example  of  cast¬ 
ing,  chasing,  and  general  finish,  as  applicable  to  this  class  of 
art-works.  This  is  from  a  marble  group  in  the  French 
Fine- Art  Gallery  (808)  by  J.  J.  Perraud. 

A  life-size  statue  in  bronze,  silvered,  of  the  Prince  Imperial 
caressing  a  favourite  dog,  after  the  original  marble,  by  J.  B. 
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Carpeaux,  is  a  good  example  of  treatment  in  metal,  moulded 
from  a  finished  work  in  marble  (648,  Fine  Arts)  ;  and  it 
may  be  well  to  observe  here,  that  in  several  instances  in 
this  Exhibition  in  which  marble  busts  have  been  copied  in 
metal,  in  most  cases  electrotyped,  the  result  has  been  much 
more  satisfactory  when  they  have  been  silvered  and  slightly 
oxydised,  than  when  finished  in  the  bronze  tint.  In  f  ct ,  the 
subdued  silver  tint  renders  the  light  and  shadow,  as  also  the 
forms  of  the  original  marble,  much  more  truly  than  un¬ 
silvered  bronze  can  do. 

M.  Thiebaut  has  reproduced  in  bronze  the  famous  bas- 
reliefs  by  Jean  Goujon,  from  the  “  Fontaine  des  Innocens.” 
The  casting  and  finish  are  alike  worthy  of  examination. 

In  the  smaller  works  which  he  exhibits  the  most  important 
are  reductions  of  the  subjects  quoted.  There  are  the  same 
skill  and  artistic  discrimination  in  the  treatment  and  finish. 
In  short,  these  works  never  descend  into  the  style  of  finish 
and  colour  which  characterises  the  merely  decorative  works 
of  this  class. 

Only  a  few  other  bronzes  exhibited  in  the  French  Fine- 
Art  Gallery  in  addition  to  those  already  quoted  as  specimens 
of  the  bronzists’  skill  demand  special  attention.  The  most 
important  is  J.  Valette’s  clever  statue,  “  The  Sower  of 
Tares”  (833,  Fine  Arts).  This  is  an  admirably-balanced 
work.  The  swift  and  stealthy  action  of  the  Sower  of  Evil 
is  admirably  given.  As  a  bronze  it  is  of  a  high  class  in 
casting  and  artistic  finish. 

Two  works  by  Vidal  (called  Louis  Navatel)  deserve  special 
notice,  from  the  fact  that  the  artist  has  been  blind  for  fifteen 
years,  and  yet  has  pursued  his  profession.  With  what 
success,  the  “  Bull  ”  (837)  and  the  “  Eying  Stag  ”  (838,  Fine 
Arts)  give  interesting  evidence.  As  bronzes  they  are  bold 
and  vigorous  in  treatment.  The  “  Eying  Stag  ”  is  remark¬ 
able  for  its  expression  and  the  thoroughly  intelligent  ana¬ 
tomical  treatment  of  the  subject.  In  point  of  texture,  these 
bronzes  are  the  most  unaffected,  and  therefore  the  truest 
bronzes  of  animals  in  the  Exhibition,  except  some  of  the 
smaller  works  exhibited  in  the  Russian  section. 

A  fine  bronze  life-size  figure  of  “  Hebe  ”  seated  upon  the 
eagle,  designed  and  modelled  by  Franciscki,  ought  to  have 
been  placed  in  the  gallery  of  the  Fine  Arts,  but  being  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  founder  J.  Voruz,  senior,  of  Nantes,  it  is  placed 
in  Class  22  (85).  This  is  a  very  excellent  piece  of  casting 
and  chasing,  and  is  a  special  example  of  what  French 
founders  can  do  in  works  of  this  class,  as  it  is  moulded  and 
cast  in  one  piece. 
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Decorative  Bronzes. 

The  very  remarkable  and  extensive  collection  of  decorative 
bronzes  and  works  in  metal  which  may  be  comprehended  in 
the  second  of  the  classes  into  which  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  divide  the  French  bronzes  for  the  purposes  of 
this  report,  will  now  claim  consideration. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  there  is  an  incessant  repetition  of 
the  same  general  characteristics.  Novelties  are  attempted 
by  one  manufacturer,  and  repeated  in  varied  forms  by  others. 
Thus  it  frequently  happens  that  a  decorative  effect,  which  in 
itself  is  tasteful  and  successful,  runs  into  positive  extrava¬ 
gance  and  mere  conceit  by  changes  introduced  as  variations, 
which  are  not  improvements. 

There  are  two  features  in  this  class  of  metal-work  which 
give  a  distinctive  character  to  the  collective  exhibits,  different 
from  that  of  similar  collections  in  previous  exhibitions.  One 
is  the  extent  to  which  cloisonne  enamelling  lias  been  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  polychromatic  and  decorative  adjunct,  and  the 
other  is  the  use  of  variegated  marble,  chiefly  the  onyx 
marble  or  alabaster  of  Algeria,  in  connection  with  metal. 

The  most  remarkable  enamelled  works,  both  in  size,  elabo¬ 
ration  of  design,  harmony  of  effect,  perfection  of  execution 
and  finish,  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  exhibited  by  F. 
Barbedienne  (42).  In  these  objects  a  new  development  of 
decorative  art  in  Europe  is  illustrated.  Based  on  Oriental 
taste  and  modes  of  production  they  rival  the  enamels  of  the 
East  alike  in  design  as  in  execution.  In  the  best  example, 
the  vitreous  colour  is  rich  in  tint,  solid  in  the  body,  and 
becomes  perfectly  homogeneous  with  the  metal  base,  so  far 
as  the  two  substances  can  combine  in  the  formation  of  one 
surface.  It  would  be  quite  useless  to  quote  special  objects 
here,  inasmuch  as  to  appreciate  the  real  position  of  this  phase 
of  decorative  art  the  whole  should  be  carefully  examined. 

The  bronzes,  statues,  statuettes,  busts,  &c.  exhibited  by 
Barbedienne  are  of  the  very  highest  class  as  decorative 
works.  The  more  severe  style,  however,  is  avoided.  Some 
of  the  finest  works  are  in  tinted  bronze,  and  probably  the 
best  example  of  this  class  is  a  bust  of  Bianco  Capelio,  a  pen¬ 
dant  to  the  Grorgone  of  the  Duchess  Castiglione-Colonna, 
purchased  from  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  1866,  for  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  In  its  style  the  treatment  of 
the  metal-work  is  most  successful.  In  the  flesh  it  is  large 
and  grand  ;  whilst  the  decorative  character  of  the  costume, 
which  is  arranged  and  rendered  with  great  skill,  gives  ample 
scope  for  the  variation  of  tint  in  silver,  gold,  and  black 
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bronze.  Nor  does  the  work  lose  so  much  in  dignity  as  might 
be  expected  from  these  variations  of  surface  tint  ;  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  thoroughly  artistic  character  of  the  model¬ 
ling,  which  no  after  treatment  in  the  way  of  colour  could 
well  destroy. 

M.  Barbedienne  has  some  specimens  of  casting  in  bronze, 
chiefly  small  busts,  in  which  the  amount  of  metal  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  skilful  casting.  In  these  examples  the 
“  core  ”  has  been  so  carefully  graduated  from  the  full  size 
of  the  model,  and  the  fitting  to  the  centre  by  the  moulder  so 
skilfully  managed,  that  the  metal  is  not  very  much  thicker 
than  stout  paper  or  ordinary  cardboard. 

Amongst  the  ornamental  bronze  castings  is  a  balustrade 
or  railing  placed  in  front  of  the  space  occupied  by  the 
objects  displayed.  This  is  designed  and  executed  with  great 
skill.  The  distribution  of  the  parts  is  very  perfect,  and 
the  quantities  well  balanced.  The  foliage  is  treated  in  full 
relief,  and  with  a  success  not  always  attainable  in  such 
details. 

Another  useful  and  ornamental  object  is  a  hall  or  lobby 
lamp.  It  is  one  of  the  most  succesful  arrangements  of  mere 
lines  in  the  Exhibition,  and  is  a  proof  how  much  may  be 
done  with  simple  materials  when  these  are  thoughtfully  and 
skilfully  used,  and  the  materials  themselves  understood  and 
duly  considered.  The  centre  of  this  lamp  is  formed  of  a 
cone  of  opal  glass,  which  acts  at  once  as  a  shade  and  a  reflec¬ 
tor  to  the  light  of  the  lamp  placed  below.  This  lamp  is 
suspended  by  an  arrangement  of  the  framework  descending 
through  the  cone,  and  uniting  with  the  body  of  the  lamp  at 
the  handles  ;  this  body  being  of  an  amphora  shape,  decorated 
with  ormoulu  and  silver.  The  central  ring  surrounding  the 
under  edge  of  the  cone  is  decorated  at  points  by  anthemions, 
from  which  start  small  branches  bearing  plain  glass  sconces 
for  wax  candles.  This  ring  is  suspended  from  a  corona, 
which  surmounts  the  whole,  by  means  of  long  taper  links  of 
silvered  bronze,  alternating  with  small  links  formed  of  a 
bulb  of  metal  and  two  circles  or  rings  in  ormoulu.  A  sphere 
of  metal  in  silver  and  ormoulu  bronze  is  suspended  by  chains 
above  the  lamp  chimney;  a  small  bell- shaped  figure  being 
next  to  the  orifice  of  the  chimney  itself.  The  effect  of  the 
whole  is  elegant  and  very  suggestive. 

A  mirror  frame  in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance  is  another 
highly  decorative  object  deserving  of  close  examination.  It 
is  in  silver  and  ormoulu  bronze,  with  panels  of  enamel,  in 
imitation  of  Limoges,  inserted  at  suitable  points  in  the  com¬ 
position.  As  an  example  of  skilful  modelling  and  chasing, 
and  the  use  of  a  variety  of  materials  in  successful  combina- 
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tion  for  the  production  of  a  given  result,  this  mirror  frame 
is  especially  noteworthy. 

Another  remarkable  decorative  display,  although  not  so 
extensive  or  so  varied  as  that  of  Barbedienne,  is  the  exhibit 
of  L.  L.  Marchand  (40).  A  mantelpiece  of  black  marble, 
inlaid  with  coloured  details  and  gold  ornaments  in  the  mould¬ 
ings,  forms  the  central  object.  Two  bas-reliefs  of  figures  in 
green  bronze  support  the  sides.  The  black  marble  details 
are  decorated  with  mouldings,  in  green  bronze,  console 
brackets,  anthemions,  and  a  central  chimera  in  the  tympa¬ 
num  of  the  pediment.  The  bases  and  capitals  of  the  columns 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  work  are  in  the  same  material, 
whilst  a  figure  in  gilt  bronze  surmounts  the  acroterium.  The 
details  of  this  work  are  admirably  wrought,  and  the  effect  of 
the  whole  is  highly  artistic ;  but  it  would  have  a  sombre 
appearance  unless  placed  in  a  very  well-lighted  room.  The 
effect  is  a  subdued  one  seen,  as  it  is  in  the  Exhibition,  by  a 
roof  light. 

A  fountain  or  lavabo,  in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance,  is 
another  work  of  great  merit  exhibited  by  M.  Marchand.  It 
is  in  bronze,  silvered  and  oxydized,  with  enamels  in  white 
and  blue.  The  design  is  very  spirited,  and  the  chimera-like 
lions,  as  supporters  of  two  shields  on  each  side  of  the  basin, 
are  modelled  with  great  skill,  although  somewhat  extravagant 
in  their  style  of  treatment.  This  work  has  a  background 
formed  of  a  plaque  of  ebony,  with  a  well-arranged  ornamental 
outline.  It  successfully  throws  up  the  forms  of  the  object, 
and  contrasts  effectively  with  the  oxydized  silver. 

An  imposing  display  of  decorative  bronzes  of  a  high  class, 
but  of  familiar  subjects,  is  made  by  Gr.  Deniere,  junior  (58). 
They  are  chiefly  of  the  dark,  antique  bronze  tint ;  and  the 
contrast  between  these  bronzes  and  the  works  in  ormoulu 
with  which  they  are  surrounded — the  whole  being  harmonized 
by  a  background  of  ancient  tapestry-— produces  a  very  artistic 
effect.  A  chimney-piece  in  white  and  red  marble,  with  an 
oval  mirror  over  the  centre,  and  two  seated  supporters 
holding  candelabra,  with  other  decorative  metallic  details  in 
bronze  ormoulu,  is  a  very  striking  and  decorative  object. 
The  work,  however,  is  thoroughly  French  in  style  and 
treatment. 

It  may  be  remarked  as  worthy  of  attention  by  those  whose 
business  it  may  be  to  arrange  works  in  bronze  as  the 
decorative  adjuncts  of  the  drawing-room  or  dining-room, 
that  the  French  carefully  consider  the  colour  of  the  bronzes 
which  are  to  form  part  of  any  given  arrangement  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  element  in  the  success  of  the  ensemble  to  be  produced. 
This  may  appear  so  obvious  as  not  to  be  worth  mentioning 
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here;  but  however  distinctly  the  fact  may  be  seen  and 
acknowledged,  it  is  for  the  most  part  practically  neglected 
in  England. 

A  certain  specialty  of  treatment  has  always  characterised 
the  amorini  of  the  Fren:h  bronzists.  The  works  exhibited 
by  Victor  Paillard  (41)  illustrate  this  in  a  most  pleasing  and 
satisfactory  manner.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  conven¬ 
tionality  about  these  works,  no  doubt;  in  fact,  they  are 
furniture  bronzes  of  a  very  high  class,  and  as  such  they  are 
decorative  rather  than  sculpturesque.  It  is  not  often,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  character  of  infancy  is  so  thoroughly  well 
treated.  There  is  a  full  appreciation  of  the  innocency  of 
childhood  in  its  happiest  moods  which  is  rarely  to  be  found 
in  far  more  ambitious  works.  As  studies  of  treatment  in 
metal,  especially  in  this  direction,  M.  Paillard’s  bronzes  are 
excellent,  for  there  are  few  things  done  so  often  by  modellers 
for  metal-work  as  amorini,  and  certainly  there  are  few 
things  in  which  so  small  an  amount  of  real  success  is 
achieved. 

The  candelabra  and  lamps  exhibited  by  Gr.  E.  H.  Servant 
(28)  are  distinguished  by  an  originality  of  style  which  renders 
them  very  attractive  after  the  dull  round  of  repetition  in 
these  objects  which  is  observable  in  various  other  exhibits. 
One  lamp  with  a  tripod  stand,  the  lamp  proper  being  placed 
above  a  vase  in  black  marble,  is  an  admirable  example  of 
decorative  construction.  The  vase  is  decorated  with  green 
bronze  mounts,  ormoulu  details  being  introduced  with  great 
taste  and  discrimination. 

Schlossmacher  &  Co.  (887)  exhibit  lamps  of  a  very  ornate 
character.  Two  candelabra  are  specially  noticeable.  One  in 
silver  and  ormolu  bronze  is  good  in  design,  the  arrangement 
being  simple  and  to  the  purpose.  The  masses  of  form  are 
well  distributed,  giving  value  to  the  central  stem,  the  line  of 
which  is  broken  to  the  eye  by  well-arranged  pendant  chains 
Another  in  bronze  is  an  affectation  of  Assyrian  design, 
based  on  the  Nimroud  marbles.  The  details  are  varied,  and 
cleverly  managed ;  but,  after  all,  the  adaptation  is  not 
successful. 

In  addition  to  a  very  artistic  display  of  decorative  bronzes 
of  high  character,  especially  in  workmanship,  L.  Lerolle  (44) 
exhibits  excellent  illustrations  of  the  treatment  of  cast  brass, 
finishing  the  surface  as  wrought  work  or  repousse.  A  centre 
panel  and  a  specimen  of  the  repeating  panels  of  a  balcony 
are  very  successful.  The  design  and  treatment  are  the 
same  as  in  hammered  work,  whilst  the  effect  is  excellent. 
The  centre  panel  consists  of  two  lions  supporting  a  cipher, 
and  is  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV.  The  repeating  panel,  which 
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illustrates  the  general  features  of  the  balcony  railing,  is  com-  Me-  Wallis 
posed  of  compartments  bounded  by  fillets  of  plain  burnished  bronzes, 
metal,  with  rosettes  and  laurel  pendants  as  decorative  details.  — 1 

Amongst  M.  Lerolle’s  bronzes,  a  tripod  table  with  flower-  Statable 
vase,  of  Etruscan  design,  and  a  jardiniere,  in  the  same  style,  ^eflour 
are  notable  specimens  of  artistic  bronzework.  The  large 
plateau  of  the  table  is  decorated  in  intaglio,  with  an  ad¬ 
mirably  designed  ornament.  The  vase  is  treated  in  the  same 
manner;  but  all  these  details  are  cast  in  the  metal,  and, 
although  very  minute  in  treatment,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  touched  with  graver  or  chasing  tool,  except  at  special 
points  in  which  it  has  been  requisite  to  clear  them  from  the 
mould  marks. 

J. -Delesalle  (45)  exhibits  an  excellent  collection  of  the  -J.  Deiesaiie. 
smaller  objects  of  art  usually  executed  in  bronze.  Most  of 
these  are  treated  with  great  skill  and  artistic  judgment ;  and, 
although  none  can  be  selected  for  special  examination,  the 
collection  is  too  important  an  one  to  be  neglected  by  persons 
interested  in  this  specialty,  which  forms  so  extensive  a  section 
of  the  bronze  manufacture  of  Paris. 

C.  S.  Matifat  (84),  to  whose  taste  and  discrimination  in  c.  s.  Mati- 
the  production  of  designs  and  patterns  for  casting  many  Bronzes  and 
English  firms  have  been  largely  indebted  in  past  years,  has  chandeliers, 
some  very  excellent  examples  of  bronze  casting,  finished  and 
unfinished.  The  former  show  great  skill  in  moulding,  the 
latter  judicious  taste  and  finish. 

Two  chandeliers  are  very  original  in  treatment  and  design. 

They  are  of  the  same  class  of  work  as  the  balcony  panels  men¬ 
tioned  above  in  noticing  M.  Lerolle’s  exhibits — that,  is  of  cast- 
brass,  treated  as  wrought  work.  One  of  these  chandeliers  has 
all  the  effects  of  repousse,  and  the  design  is  very  original,  but 
rather  heavy.  In  short,  the  weight  of  metal  is  too  evident 
within  the  space  in  which  it  is  arranged  as  ornamental  detail. 

The  other  chandelier  is  equally  original,  but  much  lighter, 
the  metal  being!-  arranged  so  as  to  form  framed  work  for  the 
support  of  decorative  adjuncts  in  glass — plain,  cut,  and 
coloured — introduced  at  different  points  in  the  composition. 

The  metallic  masses  in  the  centre  are  decorated  with  orna¬ 
ments  in  intaglio.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is  Oriental, 
without  being  an  imitation  of  any  Eastern  style,  although  it 
approaches  the  moresque  in  the  character  of  the  details. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  most  useful  objects  exhibited  by 
M.  Matifat  is  a  pair  of  double  lights  for  a  table,  in  wrought 
brass.  They  are  at  once  simple,  elegant,  and  useful.  The 
forms  and  arrangement  are  to  the  purpose,  without  any 
affectation  or  over  decoration,  and  yet  they  are  decidedly 
ornamental. 
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One  of  the  most  useful  and  suggestive  exhibits  in  class  22 
is  that  of  J.  Fel  (86).  It  illustrates  in  a  very  effective 
manner  the  method  of  moulding  and  casting  bronze  groups 
of  a  complicated  character  in  one  “jet.”  The  subject  of  the 
Laocoon,  the  three  figures  being  cast  in  one  mass  of  metal, 
is  in  itself  an  illustration  worthy  of  careful  examination  and 
study.  The  others  simply  illustrate  special  points  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  moulds  and  cores,  bnt  repay  a  prolonged 
inspection  technically,  although  they  have  nothing  specially 
inviting  about  their  appearance,  as  all  the  “jets  ”  are  left 
upon  them  as  they  came  from  the  sand  of  the  casting  pit. 

The  production  of  animals,  groups  of  animals,  dead  game, 
and  kindred  subjects  by  the  Parisian  bronzists,  is  so  large 
that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  there  is  a  considerable  display  of 
this  special  section  of  the  bronze  manufactures. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years  amongst  the  upper 
and  wealthy  classes  in  France  to  patronise  horse-racing  and 
sporting  generally,  so  far  as  the  national  habits  of  the  French 
will  permit.  This  in  addition  to  the  necessity  for  meeting 
foreign  demand,  has  given  rise  to  a  new  phase  in  this  animal 
section  of  the  bronze  trade,  and  racehorses  with  mounted 
jockeys,  &c.  have  replaced  the  military  equestrian  statuettes 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
statuettes  of  racehorses  are  very  tame  and  spiritless  affairs 
when  compared  with  the  war  horses  of  the  past  time. 
Attempts  are  evidently  made  to  get  portraits  of  special 
favourites,  such  as  “  Grladiateur/’  and  the  result  is  generally 
a  failure  artistically,  since  in  aiming  at  individuality  with 
such  subjects  in  such  a  material,  all  freedom  of  execution  is 
lost,  and  the  work  becomes  merely  a  mechanical  reproduction 
of  a  not  very  clearly  understood  natural  subject,  in  which 
both  the  picturesque  and  sculpturesque  qualities  are  at  a 
minimum. 

The  bronzes  exhibited  by  F.  H.  Peyrol  (46)  will  illustrate 
these  points.  As  bronze  castings  they  are  good,  and  over¬ 
finish  has  been  avoided  in  the  metal.  Thus  the  artist’s 
model  has  had  fair  play ;  but  the  racing  subjects  are  pre¬ 
eminently  French  in  treatment. 

The  exhibits  of  Auguste  Cain  (48),  P.  J.  Menez  (49),  G.F. 
Dietsch  (51),  and  F.  J.  Cana  (52),  are  all  illustrations  of  the 
great  skill  which  French  modellers  for  bronze  work  have 
attained  in  the  execution  of  birds,  and  a  certain  facile  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  plumage  which,  if  occasionally  conventional,  is 
very  artistic  in  its  effects. 

M.  Cain’s  subjects  have  resulted  in  some  most  ingenious 
castings,  and  he  is  undoubtedly  the  boldest  and  most  original 
designer  and  modeller  of  the  feathered  tribes.  His  grandest 
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work  is  a  vulture  seated  on  the  half  mutilated  head  of  an  Mb.  Wallis 
Egyptian  Sphynx.  It  is  rather  grand  in  conception  and  beonzes, 
large  in  treatment.  The  casting  is  good,  and  the  finish 
admirably  adapted  to  the  subject. 

The  birds  in  bronze  exhibited  by  M  Dietsch  are  especially  Dietsch. 
noticeable  for  the  admirable  treatment  of  the  plumage.  The 
other  animal  subjects  are  marked  by  great  intelligence  in  the 
modelling  and  texture.  Most  of  these  works  are  designed  Models  by 
and  modelled  by  Moigniez.  °1&mez' 

M.  Menez’s  groups  are  very  clever  and  spirited,  but  are  Menez.; 
injured  by  an  over-lacquered  effect,  which  destroys  the 
surface.  Great  skill  and  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  in  the 
casting  of  some  of  these  works,  and  they  repay  examination 
on  this  point  alone. 

M.  Cana's  contribution  is  comparatively  a  small  one,  but  Cana, 
it  is  very  effective  in  detail.  It  consists  chiefly  of  birds,  and  11  s’  c' 
he  seems  to  delight  in  the  softer  effects  of  the  plumage.  The 
texture  of  these  bronzes  is  very  excellent,  and  they  are 
finished  with  an  artist’s  appreciation  of  nature.  The  metallic 
character,  however,  is  never  lost. 

The  finish  M.  Cana  has  brought  to  bear  upon  a  tripod  Tripod 
plateau  is  remarkable.  The  centre  of  the  work  is  occupied  plateau- 
by  birds  and  rabbits.  The  birds  are  sporting  in  standing 
corn,  and  the  rabbits  amongst  fallen  timber  and  underwood. 

The  central  medallion  represents  two  dogs,  but  these  are 
not  very  successfully  treated.  The  outer  rim  or  border  is 
divided  into  three  principal  compartments,  representing  as 
many  chief  objects  of  the  chase — the  stag,  the  boar,  and  the 
fox — all  treated  with  considerable  art  skill.  A  sub-panel 
between  each  represents  the  emblems  of  stag,  boar,  and  fox 
hunting.  This  work,  though  small,  is  a  notable  one  in 
bronze. 

A  collection  of  flowers  in  bronze  and  bronze  silvered  and  Deifau.^ 
oxydised,  exhibited  by  Delfau  (55),  is  another  illustration  of  flowers  in 
the  successful  study  of  natural  objects  by  the  bronzist.  brouze- 
These  flowers  are  attached  to  slabs  of  marble  and  wood 
panels.  They  are  modelled  by  Delfau  and  chased  by  Dali- 
bard,  and  are  deserving  of  special  examination  by  all  art- 
workers  in  metal,  as  they  are  the  most  perfect  things  in  their 
way  in  the  Exhibition.  In  spite  of  a  very  close  adherence 
to  nature,  the  metallic  character  has  been  kept  up  in  the 
treatment,  so  that  they  are  quite  removed  from  the  ultra¬ 
imitation  of  the  ordinary  models  of  flowers  for  metal-work. 

In  connection  with  the  admirable  execution  of  these  flowers,  Gautier  and 
and  their  treatment  with  silver  oxydised,  it  is  desirable  that  ^cfifiA 
a  similar  method  of  treating  some  of  the  smaller  decorative 
objects  in  bronze  should  be  noticed.  In  a  very  artistic 
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exhibit  by  Gautier  and  Albinct  (54),  in  addition  to  some 
admirable  bronzes,  there  are  several  clocks  and  other  objects 
in  bronze,  designed,  modelled,  cast,  and  chased  with  such 
skill  that,  being  finished  with  silver  by  the  electro-deposit 
process,  they  have  all  the  appearance  of  works  in  silver, 
from  the  style  adopted  in  their  execution.  In  this  respect 
they  are  practically  imitations,  but  this  does  not  in  any  way 
lessen  their  claim  to  attention  as  specimens  of  art-workman¬ 
ship.  There  are  other  exhibitors  of  similar  works,  but  those 
quoted  may  be  considered  as  the  best  representatives  of  their 
class.  The  bronze  mirror-frame,  already  noticed,  as  exhi¬ 
bited  by  Barbedienne,  is  simply  a  very  special  example  of 
the  same  method  of  production. 

From  this  silvered  bronze  the  transition  is  easy  to  the 
very  brilliant  display  of  bronze  ormoulu  which  meets  the  eye 
at  every  turn  in  the  courts  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
specialties  under  consideration.  The  extent  to  which  this 
art-industry  has  been  carried  in  France,  and  the  excellence 
of  the  gilding  in  brass  and  bronze  by  the  use  of  mercury, 
have  become  traditional.  The  electro-deposit  process  of 
gilding,  even  when  done  with  an  extra  quantity  of  the  precious 
metal,  produces  a  dull  effect  in  comparison  with  the  rich 
brilliancy  of  tint  which  results  from  the  mercurial  system. 
Unfortunately  this  process  is  a  very  unhealthy  one  for  the 
workmen,  and  no  one  can  be  surprised  that  the  Imperial 
Commission  sanctioned  the  award  by  the  juries  for  group  10 
of  a  te  Grand  Prix  v  to  M.  Henri  Dufresne  for  his  invention, 
as  exhibited  in  Class  94  (47),  by  which  it  is  stated  gilding  by 
mercury  can  be  executed  without  danger  to  the  health  of 
those  employed  in  the  process. 

Personally,  I  cannot  say  that  the  examples  shown  by  M. 
Dufresne  appeared  to  me  at  all  equal  to  the  usual  works  in 
ormoulu  ;  but  from  his  reputation  as  a  damascene  worker  and 
metallurgist  of  great  scientific  and  practical  skill,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  he  satisfied  the  jury  of  the  excellence  of  his 
system ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  adopted  in 
England  as  readily  as  certain  English  processes  have  been 
adopted  in  France,  and  with  equal  success. 

Objects  in  ormoulu  form  a  portion  of  the  display  of  most 
of  the  bronzists,  whilst  in  many  instances  the  exhibits  consist 
entirely  of  works  finished  in  this  manner ;  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  finest  examples  are  those  which  have  been 
executed  by  the  more  skilful  bronzists  as  special  proofs  of 
their  skill  in  this  direction. 

Amongst  the  very  excellent  decorative  bronzes  of  Auguste 
Lemaire  (56)  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest  examples  of 
ormoulu.  The  ff  mat  ”  of  these  works  is  especially  noticeable 
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for  its  richness  of  tint ;  whilst  the  judicious  introduction  of  ME-  ^ALLIS 
“  burnish  ”  gives  greater  value  to  it.  since  the  latter  does  Bbonzes, 
not,  as  is  often  the  case  in  less  artistic  specimens,  overpower  — 1 

the  former. 

M.  Lemaire  exhibits  a  pair  of  bronze  statuettes  of  nymphs,  Je7tesebyat" 
designed  and  modelled  by  Carrier ;  also  a  bacchante  crown-  Carrier, 
ing  a  bust  of  Pan.  These  works  are  executed  in  the  artist’s 
best  manner,  which  is  always  artistically  decorative,  and, 
although  approaching  the  conventional,  is  essentially  original. 

The  system  of  chasing  adopted  in  the  flesh  portions  of  these 
works  is  very  novel  and  effective,  and  deserves  examination  chasing, 
and  study.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  too  near  an 
attempt  to  imitate  the  pores  of  the  skin  ;  and  when  looked 
at  very  closely,  this  objection  holds  good ;  but  seen  at  a 
proper  distance,  it  imparts  a  charmingly  soft  surface  to  the 
bronze,  making  the  flesh  portions  contrast  well  with  the 
drapery ;  and  yet  the  metallic  character  of  the  material  is  in 
no  way  interfered  with.  It  may  be  “  trick,”  but  it  is  so 
skilfully  and  artistically  done  that  one  is  not  disposed  to  find 
fault  with  it,  although  in  the  hands  of  an  unskilled  chaser  the 
effect  would  become  vulgar  and  commonplace. 

Two  objects  exhibited  by  M.  Lemaire,  in  which  ormoulu 
has  been  skilfully  and  effectively  introduced,  have  been 
selected  for  engraving. 

One  is  a  vase  for  holding  a  plant.  It  is  supported  by  a  Vases  in 
tripod  stand  in  green  bronze  and  ormoulu.  The  design,  a  onyxZmar-d 
la  Grec,  is  admirable,  and  the  details  are  well  subordinated  ble- 
to  the  proportions.  The  vase  itself  is  amphora-like  in  its 
character,  and  is  sustained  by  a  smaller  tripod  composed  of 
three  terminal  figures  running  downwards  into  an  ornamental 
arrangement,  which  is  completed  by  goats’  feet  resting  upon 
a  triangular  base  of  black  onyx  marble. 

The  other  object  is  a  candelabrum  in  silvered  and  ormoulu  Candeia- 
bronze.  The  base  is  of  the‘same  design  as  the  stand  in  the  SivSredand 
last  named  ;  but  the  treatment  is  so  different  as  to  show  in  a  ^onze!* 
very  interesting  manner  how  skill  and  taste  can  utilise  a 
good  design  for  a  variety  of  purposes  and  yet  never  violate 
the  original  intention.  From  this  base  the  stem  rises  which 
supports  the  lamp  vase,  the  vertical  line  being  broken  by  a 
tasteful  arrangement  of  chains.  The  vase  is  of  good  form 
except  the  neck  and  lip,  which  have  been  sacrificed  to  adapt 
it  to  use  as  a  moderator  lamp.  The  whole  work  forms  an 
elegant  object  of  art  manufacture,  and  is  very  suggestive. 

A  candelabrum  exhibited  by  Martinet  Brothers  (87),  Others 
whose  display  of  objects  in  metal  for  illuminating  purposes  is 
a  very  good  one,  is  especially  noticeable  for  its  elegance  and 
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the  originality  of  its  design  and  details.  It  is  of  bronze 
platinum  with  ormoulu  details  introduced  in  a  very  effective 
manner.  The  process  of  covering  the  bronze  with  platinum 
is  similar  to  that  used  in  the  gilding  with  mercury  for 
ormoulu,  although  it  can  also  be  deposited  by  the  electro- 
galvanic  process.  The  design  of  this  candelabrum  is  essen¬ 
tially  metallic  in  its  character,  and  suggests  hammered  work 
of  a  refined  and  costly  character.  It  has  a  tripod  base,  the 
shaft  or  stem  is  also  divided  into  three  branches,  and  is  of  a 
design  which  suggests  “  twisted  ”  work  broken  by  a  scroll 
ornament.  This  shaft  supports  the  tazza-like  base  of  the 
lamp.  The  body  of  the  latter  is  a  decorated  sphere,  and 
thus  harmonizes  well  with  the  other  forms. 

Forming  a  portion  of  a  small  but  pretty  exhibit  by  C. 
Renauld  (33)  is  a  pair  of  candelabra  in  bronze,  silver,  and 
ormoulu.  The  plan  is  that  of  a  tripod  rising  from  a  ring. 
The  feet  support  the  central  shaft,  and  the  scrolls  combine 
with  the  tripod  arrangement  to  support  a  tazza-like  detail  or 
plateau,  on  which  is  placed  the  vase  which  forms  the  body  of 
the  lamp.  In  point  of  design  these  candelabra  are  of  more 
than  ordinary  excellence,  and  the  intention  of  the  designer 
has  been  well  carried  out  by  the  manufacturer.  There  is  no 
affectation  of  high  finish,  but  the  work  is  good  and  to  the 
purpose. 

The  only  other  exhibits  of  works  in  bronze  to  which 
special  attention  need  be  called  are  those  of  Raingo  Brothers 
(62)  and  C.  H.  A.  Houdbine  (79).  The  first  named  is  a 
varied  and  highly  decorative  display,  but  with  very  little  of 
a  pure  art  style  to  redeem  it ;  and  the  latter  may  be  sug¬ 
gested,  as  illustrating  the  combination  of  green  bronze, 
ormoulu,  and  black  onyx  marble,  in  a  variety  of  decorative 
objects  of  excellent  design  and  workmanship. 

As  final  illustrations  of  the  new  feature  in  the  finish  of 
cast-brass  work  in  the  wrought  manner,  already  alluded  to, 
a  candelabrum  exhibited  by  Jules  Graux  (59),  and  a  clock 
and  lights  by  MM.  Boulonnais  (63),  may  be  quoted  as  worth 
examination.  The  candelabrum  is  for  12  lights,  in  two  tiers, 
and  is  in  burnished  brass,  of  peculiar  excellence  in  colour. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  designed  and  most  original  works  in  the 
Exhibition.  The  ornamental  details  are  novel  in  character, 
and  elaborate  in  their  several  parts.  The  drawing  and 
arrangement  of  the  lines  of  construction  deserve  attention 
and  study.  Unfortunately  no  illustration  would  give  a 
proper  idea  of  these  qualities,  and  the  technical  skill  shown 
in  the  production  of  the  work  can  only  be  appreciated  after 
careful  examination.  The  clock  by  Boulonnais  is  evidently 
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an  experiment  on  public  taste  ;  the  casting  and  finish  of  the 
brass  work,  which  is  also  enamelled,  are  evidence  of  great 
skill  in  this  direction. 

Amongst  the  exhibits  of  fenders  and  fire-dogs  there  are 

CD 

some  very  suggestive  objects.  As  a  matter  of  course  these 
adjuncts  of  the  fire-place  differ  very  much  from  the  same 
class  of  works  made  and  used  in  England ;  but  their  exami¬ 
nation  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  the  designer  and  manufac¬ 
turer.  The  two  principal  displays  are  by  N.  I.  Morizot  (95) 
and  J.  Gf.  E.  Clavier  (96). 

Morizot  has  two  fenders  in  bronze  ormoulu,  which  are 
excellent  examples  of  design  as  applied  to  such  objects.  The 
casting  and  chasing  are  admirable,  and  the  colour  of  the  gold 
has  a  remarkably  rich  appearance  ;  the  contrasts  of  ee  mat  ” 
and  “  burnish  ”  being  cleverly  managed.  Of  the  quality  of 
this  ormoulu  evidence  is  given  by  the  exhibition  of  a  pair  of 
fire-dogs,  the  gilding  of  which  was  executed  14  years  ago. 
They  are  in  excellent  condition  now. 

M.  Morlzot’s  fire-dogs  are  all  good  in  design.  One  pair  in 
burnished  brass  is  very  excellent.  Others  are  finished  in 
ormoulu  and  platinum,  or  in  platinum  only,  as  also  in  silver 
oxydised.  One  pair  may  be  specially  quoted  as  being  at 
once  simple  in  general  form,  admirably  adapted  to  use,  and 
very  decorative  without  being  too  ornate  in  the  details. 

M.  Clavier  exhibits  several  admirable  fire-dogs  in  iron,  and 
iron  with  ormoulu.  The  works  in  ormoulu  only  are  rococo 
in  style.  One  pair  in  uncoloured  bronze,  surmounted  with 
figures  of  Mars  and  Minerva,  are  well  designed  and  modelled, 
the  casting  and  chasing  being  also  good.  Bronze  fire-dogs 
are  preferable  for  use  in  the  uncoloured  state.  The  best 
designed,  and  also  the  most  carefully  executed  of  these 
special  works,  is  a  pair  in  wrought  iron,  with  cast-iron  and 
bronze  ornaments.  The  varied  effects  of  the  three  modes  of 
decoration,  or  rather  the  use  of  one  in  ornamental  construc¬ 
tion  and  the  other  two  in  the  details,  is  excellent,  as  the  parts 
are  thoroughly  well  arranged,  and  the  objects  well  adapted 
for  use. 

Another  pair  in  bronze,  silvered  and  oxydised,  is  in  the 
byzantirie  style  of  ornament.  The  general  form  is  good,  but 
a  little  thin.  The  base  is  formed  of  a  sphinx-like  chimera, 
the  twisted  tail  and  wings  forming  the  perforated  portions  of 
the  lower  part.  The  shaft  is  decorated  with  a  diaper  and  a 
Byzantine  capital,  from  which  hangs  a  highly-decorated  ring 
handle.  The  capital  supports  a  finial  of  good  design,  formed 
of  a  sphere  resting  on  a  foliated  neck. 

It  may  be  useful  to  state  here  that  there  are  some  admir¬ 
able  illustrations  of  bronze  casting  exhibited  in  Class  40 
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Mk‘  onLLIS  0-02),  by  Victor  Thiebaut,  in  addition  to  those  already 
bronzes,  noticed  in  Class  22  ;  and  that  Bisquin  and  Laine,  exhibit,  in 
the  same  class  (104),  some  bronzes  in  a  highly  instructive 
form,  as  the  castings  are  all  shown  with  the  “jet5*  courses 
upon  them ;  only  those  being  removed  which  interfered  with 
the  proper  examination  of  the  work. 

Zinc-bronze  and  Zinc. 

The  production  of  decorative  objects  m  zinc  has  taken  a 
very  decided  position  in  France  during  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years.  At  first  it  seemed  destined  to  be  confined  to  archi¬ 
tectural  details  of  various  kinds,  and  to  objects  suitable  to 
the  flower  garden  and  hothouse.  The  application  of  the 
electro -galvanic  process,  by  which  the  surface  could  be 
covered  by  a  deposition  of  metal  and  made  to  imitate  bronze, 
and  by  which  also  it  could  be  silvered  and  gilt,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  more  factitious  methods  of  colouring  the  zinc  surface 
to  imitate  bronze  without  incurring  the  cost  of  any  metallic 
deposit,  has  led  to  the  development  of  a  very  extensive  manu- 
Eise  of  the  facture  in  Paris.  Practically,  this  industry  has  arisen  since 
industry™0  the  last  International  Exhibition  in  Paris,  in  1855,  on  which 
occasion  there  were  but  comparatively  few  specimens  of  zinc, 
electro-coppered  and  bronzed,  displayed. 

In  the  present  Exhibition  the  aggregate  display  is  a  very 
extensive  one,  but  it  is  simply  a  reflex  of  the  style  and  art- 
power  shown  in  the  production  of  bronzes,  occasionally 
running  into  decorative  excesses  in  the  way  of  gilding, 
character  of  variegated  tintings,  imitations  of  coloured  enamel,  &c.  The 
the  works,  -works  are  chiefly  reproductions  of  bronzes,  cheapness 
being  the  main  object.  Little  originality  is  attempted,  and 
when  such  is  the  case  it  mostly  runs  into  an  extravagance 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  true  bronze.  Occa¬ 
sionally  the  treatment  is  heavy,  and  more  like  that  of  carved 
work  in  stone  or  marble,  rather  than  of  works  modelled  to  be 
cast  in  metal. 

It  would  be  easy  to  dismiss  these  zinc-bronze  works  as 
fC  shams,”  and  so  far  not  worth  further  notice ;  but,  as  they 
are  honestly  shown  as  imitations,  and  present  features  in 
which  considerable  art-skill  is  combined  with  much  ingenuity 
in  manufacture,  they  are  so  far  worthy  of  examination  as 
specimens  of  a  distinct  industry. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  brief  details  which  space  per¬ 
mits  for  the  consideration  of  these  castings  in  zinc,  it  is 
desirable  to  state  two  facts,  as  illustrating  their  economical 
production  and  durability. 

prodSfo?  In  the  less  complicated  works  a  plaster  of  Paris  mould 
to  Tbronz?ed  y*ie^  three  or  four,  and  sometimes  more,  castings  in  zinc. 
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thus  giving  a  great  economical  advantage  over  the  casting  of  me.  Wallis 
a  bronze  of  the  same  character.  As  regards  the  comparative  bkonzes, 
durability  of  works  in  zinc  properly  covered  with  a  deposit 
of  bronze  or  copper,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  zinc 
has  such  an  affinity  for  the  deposited  metal  as  to  practically 
unite  itself  with  it  more  firmly  and  tenaciously  than  would 
be  generally  supposed.  This  is  the  best  possible  guarantee 
for  the  enduring  character  of  the  surface,  which  becomes,  as 
far  as  possible  homogeneous  with  the  metallic  base  constitut¬ 
ing  the  cast. 

The  most  notable  display  is  that  of  Miroy  Brothers  and  Miroy 
Son  (22).  This  consists  mostly  of  large  castings  of  life-size  :Brotilers■ 
statues,  equal  in  modelling,  chasing,  and  finish  of  surface  to 
the  best  bronzes.  Showy  tinted  effects,  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  enamel  and  colour  in  imitation  of  enamel,  predominate. 

Some  of  the  figures  represented  in  armour  are  very  spirited, 
and  deserve  special  attention. 

J.  Bery's  (24)  is  the  next  most  extensive  exhibit.  The  J.  Bery 
large  candelabra  are  all  excellent  examples  of  casting, 
chasing,  &c.,  and  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  art-skill  which  is 
now  devoted  to  the  production  of  this  class  of  work  in  zinc.  Candelabra 
A  novel  and,  in  its  way,  satisfactory  effect  has  been  obtained  bronze, 
in  one  pair  of  candelabra,  composed  of  lifesize  Chinese 
figures,  male  and  female.  Each  carries  a  framework  of 
Chinese  construction  upon  the  shoulders,  and  from  this  frame 
the  lamp  is  supported  above  the  head.  It  is  a  species  of 
caryatide,  with  the  shoulders  as  the  supporters  of  the  object 
carried  rather  than  the  head.  The  details  of  the  decorations 
on  the  dresses  are  wrought  out  with  great  skill.  The  base 
is  purely  Oriental  in  design,  and  the  character  is  well  kept 
up  by  the  pendant  bells  and  spheres  in  burnished  ormoulu, 
suspended  by  gilt  cords. 

P.  Chassagne  (23)  exhibits  some  very  cleverly  designed  P.ciiassage. 
and  modelled  statuettes.  One  pair,  about  4  ft.  high,  of 
Otho  of  Hungary  and  Bupert  of  Bavaria  are  very  spirited. 

The  best  display  of  small  objects  in  zinc-bronze  is  that  Blot& 
of  Blot  and  Drouard  (1).  The  variety  is  very  great,  Drouard- 
and  generally  the  art-skill  and  workmanship  is  above  the 
average. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  extravagance  in 
colouring,  enamelled  effects,  gilding,  silvering,  and  the  ad¬ 
mixture  with  other  materials  is  carried  in  zinc-bronze  objects, 
the  exhibit  of  L.  Hottot  (18)  may  be  quoted.  Here  even  flesh  L-  Hottot* 
tints  have  been  introduced,  and  imitation  enamels  in  green,  ganceof 
red,  blue,  and  black  predominate  over  the  bronzed  surface  of  ^^ions 
the  zinc ;  and  these  things  are  made  still  more  garish  by  &c. 
imitation  ormoulu  and  silvered  effects — a  warning  to  all  who 
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desire  to  see  true  art-manufacture  make  that  genuine  pro¬ 
gress  which  comes  of  art-skill  directed  by  science  and  com¬ 
mon-sense. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  prices  of  these  imitations  vary 
considerably  from  those  of  similar  objects  in  bronze.  There 
is,  however,  no  fixed  proportion,  as  the  prices  vary  from  one 
third  to  two  thirds  less,  and  the  average  may  be  taken  at 
about  one  half. 

There  are  a  few  exhibits,  chiefly  in  class  40,  of  works  in 
zinc,  uncoloured,  and  ungalvanized.  The  most  remarkable 
example  is  that  contributed  by  Grados  (134).  It  consists  of 
an  architectural  structure  suitable  for  a  gateway  to  a  park  or 
garden,  and  forms  the  entrance  to  the  French  galleries  for 
the  class  in  which  it  is  placed.  The  columns  and  archivolt 
of  the  central  opening  and  the  architecture  of  the  two  sides 
are  all  of  a  decorative  but  decidedly  architectural  character. 
It  is  severe  in  its  adherence  to  architectural  precedents,  and 
the  workmanship  is  excellent ;  but,  as  the  forms  are  those 
usually  seen  in  stone,  the  lithic  character  of  the  treatment 
contradicts  the  metallic  material  in  which  the  work  is  pro¬ 
duced,  and  it  is  rather  a  lesson  what  to  avoid  than  one 
suggestive  of  imitation. 

Aluminium  Bronze. 

Objects  manufactured  in  this  new  compound  metal  are  not 
so  numerous  as  might  have  been  reasonably  expected,  looking 
at  the  position  the  discovery  had  attained  in  1862.  MM.  Paul 
Merin  &  Co.  (class  40,  276)  exhibit  a  variety  of  objects  useful 
for  the  table,  watches,  and  bijouterie  (chiefly,  however,  the 
first  named);  spoons,  knives,  forks,  & c.  being  the  principal 
articles.  The  golden  tint  of  this  metal  has  a  pleasing  effect, 
and  the  high  polish  it  takes  shows  its  compactness  and  hard¬ 
ness.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  it  will  come  very  readily 
into  use  for  the  service  of  the  table,  as  silver  will  always  be 
preferred,  from  the  association  of  bronze  of  any  kind  with 
brass,  although  this  bronze  aluminium  is  unaffected  either  by 
ordinary  acids  or  the  atmosphere. 

Hammered  and  Chiselled  Ironwork. 

There  are  a  few  admirable  examples  of  wrought  and 
repousse  ironwork  exhibited,  in  connection  with  bronzes.  Of 
these  the  most  remarkable  in  size  is  a  pair  of  candelabra,  by 
G.  Masson  (91).  They  are  about  7  ft.  in  height.  The 
design  is  simple  in  detail,  but  results  in  a  combination 
which  produces  a  most  effective  work.  The  base  is  a 
square,  the  foot  scrolls  rising  at  right  angles  and  running 
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into  the  central  shaft,  which  is  decorated  at  corresponding 
angles  ;  and  these  decorations  run  into  an  inner  double  scroll 
work,  which  supports  a  coronal  of  iron  in  repousse  work. 
From  this  coronal  the  branches  which  bear  the  lights  spring. 
These  again  are  supported  by  scrolls  in  three  tiers,  the  whole 
being  finished  by  a  coronal  of  a  different  design,  also  in 
repousse.  The  scrolls  for  the  lights  are  decorated  by 
pendants  of  simple  but  effective  construction  and  design, 
hinged  upon  the  lowest  sweep  of  each  scroll,  and  thus  break¬ 
ing  the  line  and  preventing  its  looking  bare. 

Ch.  Marchand  also  exhibits,  in  connection  with  the  bronzes, 
&c.  already  noticed  (40),  a  lofty  pair  of  wrought-iron  cande¬ 
labra  designed  in  the  Etruscan  manner.  They  are  executed 
with  great  skill,  and  repay  careful  examination  as  a  sound 
lesson  in  iron  working. 

A  pair  of  door-knockers,  suitable  for  a  large porte  cochere, 
executed  and  exhibited  by  B.  Faget,  of  Bordeaux  (34),  are 
very  remarkable  specimens  of  artistic  ironwork  ;  one  of  them 
is  especially  noticeable.  The  attachment-plate  is  a  plane  in  the 
great  portion  of  the  surface — of  perforated  design,  and 
relieved  by  foliage  in  repousse.  The  details  of  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  striking  part,  or  hammer,  of  the  knocker  are 
admirably  chiselled  in  relief,  some  portions  being  burnished, 
and  others  left  in  “mat.”  The  sides  are  covered  with  foliage 
in  repoussd  riveted  upon  the  solid  mass  of  the  hammer. 
The  hinge  is  constructed  in  an  artistic  and  skilful  manner, 
and  forms  an  essential  portion  of  the  design.  The  other 
knocker  is  smaller,  and,  although  equally  excellent  in  point 
of  execution,  is  not  so  successful  in  design.  M.  Faget  ex¬ 
hibits  some  figure  subjects  in  iron  repoussd,  but,  although 
bold  and  elfective,  they  lack  the  refinement  of  the  objects 
above  quoted. 

In  Class  14  and  15,  furniture  (184),  C.  Mure  exhibits  a 
series  of  admirably  designed  and  executed  mounts  for  furni¬ 
ture  in  steel.  It  consists  of  details  of  a  varied  and  elegant 
character  for  repetition — studs  for  the  decoration  of  head¬ 
ings,  also  monograms,  escutcheons,  coronets,  and  hinges  with 
ornamental  details,  all  of  excellent  design  and  workmanship. 
This  is  a  very  suggestive  display,  and  one  which  opens  a  wide 
field  of  industrial  operation  amongst  a  certain  class  of  metal¬ 
workers,  as  the  fashion  for  steel  mounts  for  furniture  is 
evidently  reviving. 

In  Class  94,  “  articles  manufactured  by  skilled  workmen  ” 
(97),  a  pair  of  moderator  lamps  constructed  of  steel,  the 
work  of  Napoleon  Biondetti,  deserve  special  examination. 
These  lamps  are  of  excellent  form.  The  surface  of  the  base 
and  shaft  is  covered  with  steel  wire  [filigrane  d’acier )  carried 
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spirally  round  the  outline.  The  upper  portion  of  the  column, 
which  supports  the  glass  and  chimney,  is  formed  of  hammered 
and  engraved  steel,  elegantly  and  tastefully  arranged  as 
regards  the  details.  At  these  points  in  the  circumference  of 
each  lamp  there  are  medallions  in  ormoulu  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.,  the  Empress  Eugenie,  and  the  Prince 
Imperial,  each  mounted  in  an  ornamental  border  of  chiselled 
steel,  surmounted  by  the  Imperial  eagle,  executed  in  the 
same  material  and  manner.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is  very 
artistic  and  will  repay  close  examination,  from  the  very  skil¬ 
ful  mastery  of  the  executant  over  his  material  and  the  handi¬ 
craft  power  shown  in  the  use  of  the  chisel  and  chasing-tool 
as  applied  to  steel. 

Works  in  Cast  Iron. 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  remarkable  progress 
which  the  numerous  contributions  in  cast  iron  prove  to  have 
been  made  in  France  during  the  past  twelve  years.  This 
progress  creates  no  surprise  in  those  who  have  watched  the 
development  of  the  bronze  industries,  because  it  was  inevit¬ 
able  that  the  art-skill  and  power  obtained  over  the  various 
conditions  necessary  for  making  good  castings  in  metal, 
although  in  the  first  instance  applied  to  works  in  bronze  and 
zinc,  would,  of  necessity,  be  directed  to  the  production  of 
works  in  iron,  when  the  gradual  development  of  the  French 
iron  trade  rendered  such  an  application  of  skill  to  the 
cheaper  material  at  all  feasible.  The  result  is  now  before 
us  in  the  several  contributions  of  leading  French  ironfounders. 
The  quality  of  the  iron  is  excellent  as  regards  its  surface  and 
perfect  finish  as  a  casting  material.  It  is  said  to  be  rather 
brittle,  as  is  usual  with  charcoal-made  iron. 

Contrasting  the  very  remarkable  series  of  examples  now 
exhibited  with  the  few  specimens  of  ornamental  iron  casting 
which  were  the  subject  of  so  much  pride  and  congratula¬ 
tion  in  1844,  the  change  is  a  triumphant  answer  to  those  who 
so  rashly  declared  at  that  period  that  whatever  France  might 
do  in  the  production  of  art -bronzes,  the  casting  of  such 
works  in  iron  or  anything  approaching  to  them,  would  always 
be  beyond  the  power  of  French  artists  or  artisans  to  accom¬ 
plish.  Here,  however,  all  is  done  which  was  so  dogmatically 
pronounced  as  impossible,  and  very  much  more  than  even 
those  who  calculated  what  the  art-power  and  manipulative 
skill  and  experience  gained  in  the  bronze-foundry  would  be 
likely  to  do,  could  have  expected. 

A.  Durenne  has  two  exhibits  (25,  and  Class  40,  No.  1). 
These  form  a  very  large  and  interesting  display  of  castings  in 
iron  and  illustrate  fully  the  skill  to  which  the  founders  of 
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ornamental  ironwork,  alike  in  statuary  as  in  decorative  details, 
have  attained  in  France.  M.  Durenne  shows  the  application 
of  these  works  to  the  production  of  imitations  of  bronze  by 
the  electro-deposit  process. 

Although  it  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  the  question  of 
ornamental  or  artistic  iron  casting  at  any  great  length,  yet 
the  successful  application  of  the  founder’s  art  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  renders  it  desirable  that  certain  salient  points  should  be 
noticed.  The  practical  ironfounder  cannot  look  upon  these 
specimens  of  his  industry  without  receiving  many  invaluable 
hints  from  the  skilful  and  thoroughly  artistic  manner  in 
which  these  works  have  been  treated  by  the  moulder.  The 
wonderful  sharpness  and  beauty  of  the  smaller  specimens,  the 
slight  seams  left  on  the  surface  from  the  perfectly  even  and 
correct  fitting  of  moulds  or  “  cores,”  the  fact  that  very  com¬ 
plicated  examples  are  cast  in  one  piece,  and  that  this  has  not 
been  done  once  or  twice  only  and  as  a  tour  de  force ,  but  is 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  all  tend  to  prove  that  the 
skill  of  the  French  ironfounder  has  overcome  most,  if  not 
the  greatest,  difficulties  in  the  art  of  casting  in  metals,  and 
especially  in  iron — a  material  of  which  twenty  years  ago  he 
was  traditionally  supposed  to  know  little  or  nothing  — at 
least,  industrially. 

The  value  of  M.  Durenne’s  exhibits  will  be  best  appre¬ 
ciated  by  those  skilled  workmen  who  may  be  fortunate 
enough  to  get  an  opportunity  to  examine  them ;  space  will 
not  allow  of  their  detailed  consideration  here. 

In  addition  to  these,  however,  another  series  of  similar 
castings  is  exhibited  by  Barbezat  &  Co.  (30),  from  the  foun¬ 
dries  of  the  Yal  d’Osue.  All  the  castings  are  of  high  class, 
and  the  great  skill  mentioned  as  characterising  Durenne’s 
works  is  repeated  in  these.  The  most  striking  success  is  in 
the  larger  works  as  shown  uncovered  by  bronze.  Their 
execution  brings  them  distinctly  within  the  category  of  works 
of  art  in  bronze ;  and  when  covered  with  a  metallic  deposit 
they  would,  for  many  purposes,  be  equally  effective  at  cer¬ 
tainly  one  half  the  cost.  A  close  examination  shows,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  certain  effects  and  refinement  of  sur¬ 
face,  always  to  be  looked  for  in  a  true  bronze,  are  wanting; 
but  the  general  result  is  the  same,  whilst  a  ponderous  and 
enduring  solidity  is  ensured  by  the  nature  of  the  material. 

The  qualities  here  noted  are  especially  shown  in  the  speci¬ 
mens  exhibited  by  J.  J.  Dueel  and  Son  (57).  It  would  be 
very  difficult  to  detail,  except  broadly  in  the  points  above 
named,  the  difference  between  the  bronzed  iron  castings  as 
shown  by  this  firm  and  the  same  objects  in  real  bronze.  The 
chief  objects  exhibited  by  this  house  are  admirable  reproduc- 
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tions  of  works  of  the  epoch  of  Louis  XIV.  These  are 
cleverly  executed  and  artistically  finished. 

A  colossal  figure  of  the  Rhine,  by  Coysevox,  the  original 
at  Versailles,  is  not  bronzed  but  finished  in  the  cast  iron, 
and  may  be  quoted  as  a  proof  of  the  skill  with  which  these 
works  are  reproduced  in  the  cheaper  material. 

Both  Barbezat  and  Durenne  exhibit  works  of  large  size  in 
the  park,  near  the  entrance  from  the  Pont  de  Jena,  but 
these  are  only  extensions  of  the  specimens  of  which  mention 
has  been  made.  The  large  fountain  exhibited  by  Durenne 
is  the  same  as  that  erected  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  with 
which  one  by  Barbezat,  on  an  even  greater  scale,  success¬ 
fully  competes.  These  fountains  cast  in  iron  and  bronzed 
are  a  mistake  since  oxydisation  is  inevitable,  and  their  ulti¬ 
mate  destruction  equally  so,  even  under  the  best  and  most 
favourable  circumstances  of  atmosphere  and  position. 

In  addition  to  the  figure  subjects,  animals,  &c.,  all  of 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  indorse  in  an  artistic  sense, 
although  all  are  equally  interesting  as  examples  of  iron¬ 
casting,  M.  Durenne  exhibits  specimens  of  his  perforated 
iron  panelling  for  doors,  &c.,  and  decorative  repeats  for  bal¬ 
conies,  balustrades,  &c.  The  casting  of  these  ornaments  is 
quite  equal  to  the  other  works  in  beauty  of  surface  and 
sharpness  of  detail,  the  designs  being  generally  good,  and 
well  adapted  to  their  purpose.  They  are  exhibited  in  Class 
40,  and  next  to  them  is  placed  a  collection  of  similar  works 
contributed  by  E.  Zegut,  of  Tusey  (Meuse,  No.  2).  In  this 
collection  there  are  some  admirable  examples  of  ornamental 
iron  castings  of  railings,  balconies,  and  grilles,  suitable  for 
the  purposes  of  ventilation  in  public  buildings,  and  the 
smaller  ones  for  door  panels.  The  arrangement  of  some  of 
the  designs  is  very  good,  and  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  ma¬ 
terial,  mode  of  production,  and  the  purpose  of  the  article. 
Unfortunately  the  specimens  are  placed  too  high  for  close 
inspection,  but  those  shown  with  the  figure  portion  of  Zegut’s 
exhibit  display  equal  skill  with  the  works  already  quoted. 
The  figures  and  groups  have  not  the  artistic  quality  of  those 
by  Durenne  and  Barbezat,  but  are  equally  well  cast  in  all 
the  main  features. 

Electro  Deposits  in  Iron. 

Although  not  coming  strictly  within  the  official  scope  of 
this  report,  I  think  it  desirable,  on  technical  as  well  as 
artistic  grounds,  to  call  attention  to  a  new  feature  in  the 
manipulation  of  iron.  M.  Jules  Feuquieres  exhibits  a  series 
of  objects  deposited  in  iron  by  the  electro-galvanic  process 
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(Class  40,  No.  266,  and  Class  8,  No.  78).  The  perfect  char-  Mr.walli 
acter  of  these  deposits,  even  to  the  most  refined  detail  of  bronzes, 
highly-finished  repousse  and  chasing,  deserves  attention. 

The  closeness  of  the  metal,  the  perfect  surface  and  tint,  gmafiart 
render  this  method  of  producing  small  and  refined  objects  for  obiects- 
personal  decoration,  &c.  a  matter  of  interest  to  all  engaged 
in  the  production  of  ornamental  works  in  metal.  In  class  8, 

M.  Feuquieres  exhibits  a  casket,  which  is  a  reproduction  of 
a  very  artistic  work ;  also  a  tazza,  the  plateau  and  stem  of 
which  are  after  Cellini,  together  with  a  shield  and  several 
plaques ;  all  of  a  most  artistic  character  in  finish  and  detail. 

Belgium.  Belgium 

Bronze  work  and  Repousse. 

There  are  only  a  few  art-bronzes  exhibited  by  Belgium. 

These  are  chiefly  applied  to  the  decoration  of  clocks  contri¬ 
buted  by  A.  Bogaerts,  Antwerp  (1).  These  cabinet  groups  smai°isaerts’ 
are  original  in  design  and  treatment,  and  are  in  the  manner 
of  the  subjects  of  the  early  school  of  Flemish  painting.  The 
best  is,  however,  placed  in  a  somewhat  incongruous  position 
as  a  clock  ornament.  It  represents  a  lady  and  gentleman  of 
the  period  above  indicated,  standing  on  a  balcony,  which  is 
placed  over  what  may  be  unfortunately  mistaken  for  a 
modern  chimneypiece,  the  fireplace  being  reserved  for  the 
clock !  This  group,  however,  apart  from  its  connection  with 
the  clock  and  its  main  adjuncts,  is  very  admirable  in  design. 

The  modelling  and  execution  are  quite  refreshing,  after  the 
wilderness  of  commonplace  which  characterises  so  many  of 
the  subjects  in  the  French  bronze  courts.  A  single  figure 
in  the  same  costume  is  another  example  worthy  of  notice. 

It  is  a  lady  standing  at  a  “  priedieu,”  with  missal,  beads,  &c., 
about  to  perform  her  devotions.  The  third  group  is  not 
so  successful,  either  in  treatment  or  design.  As  examples 
of  bronze  casting,  chasing,  &c.  these  works — together  with 
those  which  accompany  them,  but  which  it  has  not  been 
thought  necessary  to  particularise— all  go  to  prove  that  the 
Belgian  bronzists  are  emulating  those  of  France,  but  not 
imitating  them. 

A  very  skilful  specimen  of  repousse  in  brass,  a  reduction 
of  one  of  the  panels  in  a  door  at  the  museum  at  Versailles,  e.  Drys- 
executed  by  M.  E.  Dryspondt  (3),  is  interesting  as  a  proof  pondt> 
of  advancing  skill  in  Belgium  in  the  more  refined  processes 
of  art  as  applied  to  metal-work. 

Iron.  iron. 

Some  of  the  best  specimens  of  iron  casting  in  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  especially  of  small  details  useful  for  a  great  variety  of 
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purposes  in  the  construction  and  decoration  of  buildings,  are 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Recquile  and  Pecquer,  of  Liege  (7). 
The  sharpness,  perfection  of  finish,  and  quality  of  the  ma¬ 
terial,  are  all  good  evidence  of  the  skill  of  the  producers  and 
that  they  have  intelligence  enough  to  bring  both  science  and 
art  to  bear  upon  these  manufactures. 

The  iron  and  brass  castings  which  decorate  the  stoves, 
grates  and  fenders,  of  which  there  is  a  very  pretty  display 
in  this  section,  show  that  Belgium  can  compete  with  Sheffield 
in  this  direction. 

Prussia. 

As  might  be  expected,  from  the  traditional  skill  of  the 
workers  of  Berlin  in  cast  metals,  the  bronze  and  iron  castings 
of  Prussia  are  of  a  high  class  in  the  best  and  most  represen¬ 
tative  examples.  The  style  of  finish  varies  as  much  from 
the  French  as  the  nature  of  the  objects  selected  and  the 
treatment  of  the  modeller.  This  treatment  is  invariably 
more  statuesque  and  architectonic,  without  running  into 
severity  or  stiffness.  The  chasing,  too,  in  the  best  examples, 
is  careful  without  being  mechanical;  rarely,  if  ever,  running 
into  the  English  mistake  of  over-finish,  to  the  destruction  of 
the  spirit  of  the  original  model.  In  short,  the  Prussian 
chaser  is  as  much  an  artist  as  the  modeller,  and  probably,  in 
most  instances,  is  the  same  individual ;  at  least,  there  is  strong 
evidence  of  this  fact  in  the  best  examples. 

Bronzes. 

The  principal  works  in  bronze  are  by  H.  Gladenbeck,  of 
Berlin.  Three  of  these  may  be  quoted  as  especially  worthy 
of  close  examination  and  careful  study. 

As  a  specimen  of  refined  casting  and  chasing  in  bronze, 
the  reduced  reproduction  of  the  great  monumental  erection 
at  Berlin  to  the  glory  of  Prussia,  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  executed  by  Rauch,  in  1856,  is  the 
most  perfect  example  of  German  taste  and  skill  in  this  di¬ 
rection.  Every  portion  of  the  detail  of  this  noble  national 
monument  is  carried  out  with  a  conscientiousness  quite  unique ; 
no  point  has  been  neglected.  From  the  most  elaborate  and 
important  down  to  the  minutest  detail  of  the  work,  all  is  in 
harmony.  As  a  lesson  in  the  bronzist’s  art  it  could  scarcely  be 
surpassed.  Happily  too,  there  is  no  affectation  of  colouring 
or  tinting  in  any  way ;  and  the  metal  being  thus  left  in  its 
integrity,  tells  its  own  story,  so  to  speak,  without  any 
adventitious  adjuncts  or  trickery. 

Another  remarkable  specimen  of  art-bronze  founding  is  a 
group,  about  one-fourth  lifesize,  of  a  young  mounted  Greek 
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killing  a  lion.  This  work  is  modelled  by  Albert  Wolff,  and  Me.  Wallis 
cast  by  Gladenbeck.  It  is  of  the  same  type  of  subject  as  Beonzes, 
the  Amazon,  by  Kiss,  exhibited  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851.  The  arrangement  of  the  parts  for  the  purpose  of 
sustaining  each  other,  and  yet  preserving  the  utmost  freedom 
of  action,  in  horse,  rider,  and  lion,  is  very  skilful.  There  is 
no  sacrifice  of  art  to  the  exigencies  of  production,  but  both 
are  made  distinctly  subservient  to  each  other,  and  both  unite 
to  produce  a  complete  result.  The  horse  rears  on  his  hind  character 
legs,  one  foot  being  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh  of  the  rangement 
fallen  lion,  the  other  resting  on  the  base.  The  lion,  wounded  as  a  casting, 
by  a  spear  broken  in  his  side,  rises  with  his  head,  chest,  and 
fore  legs,  and  is  dashing,  open  mouthed,  at  the  fore  quarters 
of  the  horse,  having  already  struck  him  with  one  of  his  claws. 

This  claw  and  the  fore  leg  is  made  to  support  the  whole 
weight  of  metal  in  the  mounted  figure,  the  fore  legs,  head, 
and  four  quarters  of  the  horse.  The  rider  is  poised  in  his 
seat  with  a  graceful  and  vigorous  action,  as  he  is  about  to 
strike  the  lion  with  another  spear  which  he  holds  ready  in 
his  right  hand.  As  a  work  of  art,  this  bronze  is  very 
fine;  but  as  a  casting,  and  as  an  example  of  the  skilful 
arrangement  of  materials  in  perfect  quantities,  it  is  a  lesson 
of  no  ordinary  character. 

The  third  work  to  be  noticed  from  Gladenbeck’s  foundry  is  colossal 
a  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  the  late  King  of  Prussia,  statu! of 
modelled  by  Deaks,  of  Berlin.  It  was  placed  in  the  park  in 
the  avenue  leading  to  the  Ecole  Militaire.  As  a  work  of  art,  Prussia  by 
it  is  somewhat  stiff  and  formal:  but  the  balance  of  the  parts  eavS' 
are  well  maintained,  and  in  so  large  a  work  this  is  an  im¬ 
portant  matter.  The  casting  and  finish  are  admirable. 

A  pair  of  stags,  lifesize,  and  a  fountain,  by  F.  Kalile  and  |^ahle& 
Son,  of  Potsdam  (21),  also  exhibited  in  the  park,  are  good  Pair  of 
specimens  of  the  founder’s  skill.  The  stags  are  noticeable  for  fountain, 
their  chasing  and  finish,  the  style  of  which  is  admirably 
adapted  to  works  to  be  placed  in  the  open  air.  The  fountain 
forms  a  subject  for  criticism  on  the  design,  which  it  would  be 
useless  to  enter  into  here  ;  but  the  work  of  the  founder  has 
been  well  done. 

There  are  three  exhibitors  of  the  usual  class  of  works  in  £°™™grcial 
bronze — that  is,  commercial  bronzes — in  the  Prussian  section,  h.  p0yi  & 
These  are  H.  Poyl  &  Co.,  of  Berlin  (7)  ;  Zimmermann  &  Co.,  z°^mer_ 
of  Hanau  (8);  and  A.  Meves  Nachfolcrer,  of  Berlin  (9).  mann&Co. 
None  of  the  works  range  above  the  average  excellence  of  Nachfoiger. 
ordinary  bronzes  of  their  class,  but  all  certainly  come  up  to 
this  standard.  The  various  groups  of  animals  exhibited  by 
Poyl  are  remarkable  for  severe  treatment  and  the  artistic 
finish  of  the  details,  which,  however,  sometimes  runs  into 
2.  L  L 
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hardness ;  but  is  always  intelligent.  The  character  of  the 
finish  in  these  works  is  very  different  to  that  of  the  French. 
It  never  runs  into  the  mechanical,  whilst  the  affectation  of 
gilt  details  and  the  introduction  of  a  variety  of  tints  in  the 
same  bronze  is  avoided. 

Two  large  and  important  works  are  exhibited  by  Count 
Einsiedel,  of  Lauchhammer  (14),  together  with  a  few  small 
objects  in  bronze.  These  colossal  statues  of  Frederick  the 
Wise,  of  Saxony,  and  Philip,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  are 
thoroughly  German  in  character.  They  are  large  in  treat¬ 
ment  ;  with  an  intelligent  attention  to  costume.  The  finish 
is  excellent  as  applied  to  works  of  colossal  size.  The  artist 
has  evidently  studied,  and  with  decided  success,  to  render  the 
moulding  as  easy  as  possible,  the  parts  being  kept  in  masses ; 
yet  nothing  is  sacrificed  either  in  the  way  of  truth  of  effect, 
dignity  of  pose,  or  artistic  arrangement,  to  the  exigencies  of 
making  the  cast  practically  in  one  piece. 

Cast  Iron. 

In  addition  to  these  colossal  bronze  statues,  Count  Einsie¬ 
del  exhibits  some  very  remarkable  specimens  of  iron-casting. 
A  panelled  iron  door  forms  the  centre  of  the  group  of  which 
the  two  bronze  statues  are  the  lateral  supporters.  It  is  an 
elaborate  and  successful  example  of  iron-casting  in  the  best 
manner.  The  design  is  admirably  adapted  to  bring  out  the 
skill  of  the  moulder  and  founder,  and  to  show  to  what  extent 
finish  in  this  material  can  be  carried  in  the  casting  pit  or 
frame  in  skilful  hands.  The  details  of  the  ornamentation 
are  very  perfect,  especially  in  the  floral  design  in  the  panels. 
The  figures  are  a  little  hard  in  effect,  but  this  is  a  general 
characteristic  of  German  castings  of  the  draped  figure. 

Count  Otho  de  Stolberg-Wernigerode,  of  Ilsenbourg  (13) 
exhibits,  as  the  central  object  of  a  very  remarkable  series  of 
castings  in  iron,  a  pair  of  gates,  bronzed  by  the  electro- 
galvanic  process.  These  gates  have  side  columns  of  very 
elaborate  design  and  workmanship.  Two  figures,  one  an 
armed  Minerva  and  the  other  a  Victory,  occupy  the  space 
of  the  upper  panels.  The  Prussian  eagle  is  in  a  circular 
compartment  in  the  centre  of  each  division,  and  below 
are  emblems  of  navigation  and  commerce.  The  other  por¬ 
tions  of  these  gates  are  filled  up  with  ornamental  scroll 
work,  formed  chiefly  of  a  treatment  of  the  vine.  The 
columns  are  the  least  successful  portion  of  the  work,  but  they 
have  the  merit  of  being  adapted  to  their  position. 

Another  excellent  example  of  iron  bronze  is  a  table  top  of 
large  size.  The  ornament  is  perforated  work  in  the  moresque 
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manner.  Its  size  renders  it  very  notable  as  a  casting,  whilst  Me-  ^llis 
the  workmanship  and  design  are  alike  admirable.  Bronzes, 

The  unbronzed  iron  castings  comprised  in  this  exhibit  are  — 
all  of  a  most  refined  character,  whether  as  coming  direct  cS^s^i1 
from  the  sand,  as  many  of  them  do,  or  highly  finished  and  iron- 
mounted.  It  fact,  they  are  the  most  perfect  examples  of  iron 
casting  ever  produced.  The  subjects  are  mostly  those  which 
it  has  been  usual  to  copy  by  the  electro-deposit  process  in 
copper.  Two  or  three  plateaux,  after  the  originals,  in  pewter, 
by  Francois  Briot,  are  wonderfully  perfect  in  the  detail ;  and 
a  large  circular  salver,  with  the  subject  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Amazons — the  original,  in  the  possession  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  being  embossed  in  repousse  by  Yechte — is  exhibited 
in  the  precise  condition  in  which  it  has  been  taken  from  the  ^}®eTecllte 
sand.  In  fact,  this  material  still  adheres  to  parts  of  it,  and  Hattie  of 
yet  the  artistic  and  minute  details  of  the  original  are  given  zons. 
with  singular  sharpness  and  spirit. 

The  Boyal  Foundry  at  Berlin  contributes  two  magni-  The  Royal 
ficently  executed  works  in  iron.  One  is  a  sleeping  lion  and  Berlin^ at 
the  other  a  lion  arousing.  These  castings  have  been  i(  dressed  ”  Castings  of 
and  chased  with  great  skill,  the  whole  surface  having  been  hons' 
carefully  wrought  to  a  state  of  semi-polish.  The  skill  shown 
in  the  modelling  and  treatment  is  artistic  and  sculpturesque, 
although  the  type  of  the  lion  is  conventional. 

Another  object  from  this  establishment  is  worthy  of  special  Vase  in 
consideration.  It  is  a  vase,  about  18  in.  high,  of  Boman  andiron, 
form.  The  base  and  neck  are  of  bronze,  damascened,  and 
decorated  with  castings  in  iron.  The  central  portion  of  the 
body  of  the  vase  is  filled  with  bas-reliefs,  representing  scenes 
in  the  war  of  1866,  executed  with  great  spirit  and  artistic 
skill.  The  handles  are  each  surmounted  by  a  figure  of 
Victory.  One  stands  on  the  prow  of  a  boat,  and  the  other 
upon  a  cannon,  as  indicative  of  naval  and  military  triumph. 

The  prow  of  the  boat  and  the  cannon  rest  upon  an  ornament 
which  is  cleverly  arranged  so  as  to  divide  the  relief  of  the 
body  of  the  vase  into  two  distinct  subjects.  The  two  figures 
are  very  poor  in  conception  and  execution,  and  appear  to  have 
been  an  after- thought :  the  work  would  have  been  more 
complete  without  them. 

Hesse.  —Baden.  hesse- 

Baden. 

There  are  a  few  castings  in  bronze  silvered  and  iron 
bronzed  of  a  very  ordinary  commercial  character,  not  calling 
for  special  attention. 

Bavaria. 

The  only  work  in  bronze  of  any  pretensions  is  an  excellent  Bavaria. 
cast  of  a  group  of  athletae,  with  a  pedestal  of  bronze.  This 
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is  from  a  model  by  Molen,  of  Stockholm,  and  is  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  foundry  of  Messrs.  Leng  Brothers  and 
Herold,  of  Nuremberg.  It  is  well  executed  and  finished, 
and  has  been  cast  in  one  piece,  except  two  arms,  which  are 
“  fired  on.” 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  original  exhibits  of  works 
in  cast  iron  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bavarian  section  (1). 
Nicholas  Simon,  sculptor,  of  Munich,  contributes  a  stag, 
a  roebuck,  and  a  chamois,  modelled  by  him  of  the  size 
of  life,  and  cast  in  iron,  which  he  has  afterwards  treated 
with  coloured  material,  sand,  &c.,  inserting  glass  eyes,  and 
giving  them  a  singularly  close  appearance  to  specimens  of 
the  art  of  taxidermy.  Of  course,  on  close  examination,  this 
appearance  is  modified  by  a  certain  rigidity  in  the  details. 
At  a  short  distance  the  texture,  however,  is  cleverly  imitated. 
As  metal  castings  these  works  are  good.  The  stag  was  cast 
by  Messrs.  Gienauth  Brothers,  of  Eisenberg ;  the  roebuck 
and  chamois  at  the  Royal  Foundry  of  Obereschstcedt. 

M.  Simon  claims  to  have  discovered  an  indissoluble  plaster 
with  which  he  can  build  up  his  model  in  the  manner  of  clay 
and  then  use  this  model,  when  finished,  for  the  purpose  of 
moulding  direct  for  the  iron  casting,  as  this  plaster  forms  a 
concrete  which  is  not  affected  by  the  wet  or  66  green  ”  sand. 

There  are  two  or  three  examples  of  the  application  of  this 
method  of  production  exhibited  in  the  furniture  department 
of  the  Bavarian  section  (class  14).  They  are  stags’  heads, 
tinted  as  above  described,  and  mounted  as  decorations  for 
entrance*  halls,  &c. 


Austria.  AUSTRIA. 

The  art  bronzes  of  Austria  are  confined  to  those  exhibited 
in  the  Fine  Arts  Gallery,  and  are  the  production  of  the 
riaf Foundry  Imperial  Art  Foundry  at  Vienna,  As  examples  of  artistic 
at  Vienna.  metal  casting  and  chasing,  they  are  of  a  high  class.  The 
treatment  is  essentially  metallic  and  approaches,  in  some 
particulars,  to  hardness  in  the  rigid  care  with  which  the 
details  are  carried  out.  The  surface  is  treated  as  a  “  mat,’’ 
and  the  bronze  is  uncoloured.  There  is  no  affectation  of 
burnish  or  variation  of  surface  of  any  kind.  The  result  is  a 
sculpturesque  effect  of  the  purest  character.  The  largest 
works  are  four  busts,  lifesize,  of  eminent  statesmen  and 
andnstaUi-sts  ministers  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria — Schmerling,  Viszanik, 
ettes.  l  Epstein,  and  C.  Eral.  These  are  all  modelled  by  the 
sculptor,  C.  A.  de  Fernknor.  The  other  works  are  four 
equestrian  statuettes,  treated  with  great  skill  and  admirably 
chased  and  finished,  by  the  same  artist.  The  subjects  are 
Baron  Jelacic,  St.  George  overcoming  the  Dragon,  Arch- 
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duke  Charles  of  Austria,  and  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy.  Mr.  Wallis 
They  are  of  small  dimensions,  and  mostly  reductions  from  bronzes, 
larger  works.  Fernknor  also  exhibits  a  bronze  model  of  a  — 1 

colossal  fountain  for  the  Bourse  at  Vienna,  but  it  is  not  a 
work  of  any  special  interest. 

The  contrast  of  treatment  between  these  small  bronzes 
and  those  of  the  French  is  very  great.  Undoubtedly  the 
French  gain  in  technique  by  the  comparison,  if  they  lose  in 
true  art- quality. 

The  commercial  bronzes  of  Austria  are  chiefly  small  ^l?(^l™grcial 
works  of  a  fanciful  character,  consisting  of  conceits  com¬ 
posed  of  the  accoutrements  of  the  chase,  dogs,  animals 
killed  in  hunting,  machines  and  machinery,  emblems  of  art 
and  science,  some  of  which  appeared  first  in  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1862.  The  principal  exhibitors  of  these  ob¬ 
jects  are  Dzifdzinski  and  Hanusch,  Louis  Boehm,  Theodore 
Klein,  Auguste  Klein  and  Clement  Lux,  all  of  Vienna.  The 
details  of  these  works  are  finished  with  great  care  and  preci¬ 
sion,  and  present  features  of  art-workmanship  not  paralleled  in 
this  class  of  exhibits.  They  are  either  gilt  or  silvered,  the 
silver  being  mostly  oxydised  to  a  grey  black.  The  effect  of 
these  latter  works  is  very  pleasing,  especially  in  those  groups 
in  which  machines,  or  the  details  of  machinery,  form  a  prin¬ 
cipal  feature. 

The  specimens  exhibited  by  Dzifdzinski  and  Hanusch  (7) 
are  the  most  remarkable  for  size  and  variety  of  subject,  as  objects  in 
also  in  having  less  of  the  merely  fanciful  in  design  in  their  ^ered  and 
composition  as  art-works.  A  toilet  mirror  and  pair  of  oxydised. 
candelabra  en  suite  are  especially  elegant  and  novel.  The 
enamelled  work  inserted  in  ormoulu,  round  the  mirror 
frame,  is  a  happy  and  artistic  relief  to  the  whole.  There 
are  two  copies  of  this  design — one  silvered  and  oxydised, 
and  the  other  in  ormoulu  ;  but  the  former  is  the  most  artistic 
in  effect. 

Spain.  SpAIlf. 

Damascene-work. 

There  are  no  bronzes  in  the  Spanish  section  ;  but  the  very  Damascene 
excellent  specimens  of  damascene  -work  exhibited  by  Zuloaga  work* 
and  Sons,  of  Madrid,  more  than  compensate  for  their  absence.  lonsaga  & 

These  examples  of  the  modern  skill  of  the  successors  of 
the  Moorish  metal-workers  of  a  past  age  are  the  most  notable 
objects  of  their  class  in  the  Exhibition.  The  cover  of  a 
portfolio,  divided  into  panels  of  open  work,  chiselled  with  the 
most  exquisite  skill,  the  whole  being  chased  in  the  most 
delicate  relief,  is  a  triumph  of  metallic  art.  The  damascene- 
work  proper,  forms  the  ornamentation  of  the  inside.  A  double 
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inkstand  and  writing-case,  united  in  one  design,  is  treated  en 
suite  with  the  portfolio-cover,  the  latter,  in  fact,  being  an 
appendage  to  the  former,  but  is  the  most  original  work  of  the 
two.  A  pair  of  vases  and  four  shields,  all  of  damascene- 
work,  of  the  most  elaborate  character  in  design  and  excellence 
of  execution,  form  the  remaining  portion  of  Zuloaga  and 
Sons’  small  but  very  remarkable  exhibit,  which  is  certainly 
unique  of  its  kind,  and  deserves  special  and  careful  examina¬ 
tion  by  all  interested  in  the  production  of  artistic  metal¬ 
work  of  the  highest  class.  Illustrations  or  lengthy  descrip¬ 
tions  are  quite  inadequate  to  do  practical  justice  to  the  real 
character  of  such  works.  They  are,  somewhat  singularly, 
placed  in  Class  36,  J ewellery,  &c.  (40). 

Denmark. —  Sweden. 

None  of  the  objects  exhibited  by  these  countries  in  Class  22 
are  properly  placed,  but  belong  to  Class  21  ;  or,  as  specimens 
of  electro-metallurgy,  to  Class  40. 

Russia. 

The  bronzes  exhibited  in  the  Russian  section  of  the  gallery 
of  the  Fine  Arts  by  N.  Lieberich  present  features  so  very 
different  to  those  which  characterise  the  French  examples,  as 
to  almost  suggest  that  they  are  produced  in  another  material 
and  by  a  totally  different  process.  The  works  are  eminently 
worthy  of  study,  especially  by  the  young  modeller  for  metal¬ 
work.  Not  that  every  point  is  worthy  of  imitation,  but  as 
showing  the  result  of  a  painstaking  and  conscientious  study 
of  nature  in  combination  with  accurate  artistic  perception, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  conditions  on  which  the 
subjects  of  study  were  to  be  reproduced  in  metal. 

As  specimens  of  moulding  and  casting  they  are  unique. 
There  is  no  merely  conventional  treatment  in  the  chasing, 
which  has  been  strictly  subordinated  to  completing  the  idea 
of  the  original  modeller,  and  nothing  more ;  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  point  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  what  should  ever  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  supplementary  process.  The  most  elaborate 
group  is  that  representing  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  saving 
the  life  of  a  hunter  in  a  bear-hunt.  The  principal  figure, 
that  of  the  Emperor,  is  about  20  in.  to  22  in.  in  height. 
The  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is  most  elaborate,  and 
is,  of  course,  more  picturesque  than  sculpturesque.  Another 
notable  subject  is  a  bear  seated  on  his  hind  quarters  awaiting 
the  attack  of  a  hunter.  This  and  the  bronze  representing  a 
hunter  in  the  clutches  of  a  bear  which  he  has  stabbed  in  the 
belly  with  a  hunting-knife,  are  very  ably  executed  works. 
These  three  works,  as  also  most  of  the  others,  are  by 
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Aubepuxb.  The  most  instructive  among  the  smaller  ex-  Me.  Wallis 
amples,  and  certainly  the  most  careful  and  artistic  study,  is  beonzes, 
that  of  a  dead  stag  laid  upon  a  rush  mat.  The  drawing,  &c> 
modelling,  and  chasing  are  excellent,  and  worthy  of  careful 
examination. 

Several  of  the  works  were  exhibited  in  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1862;  as,  for  instance,  the  group  of  the  Lap¬ 
lander  driving  four  reindeer: — a  work  of  great  spirit,  and 
skilfully  carried  out. 

There  are  a  few  well-executed  and  characteristic  works  in  Commercial 
bronze,  &c.  exhibited  as  specimens  of  manufacture,  and  occu-  corative 
pying  a  portion  of  a  court  in  the  Russian  section  devoted  bronzes- 
to  other  industrial  productions.  Amongst  these  is  a  very  Busts  of  the 
interesting  series  of  sixty-six  small  busts,  in  bronze,  of  the  of RussfaS 
Sovereigns  of  Russia.  They  are  reductions  from  the  originals 
in  marble  and  bronze,  executed  as  a  part  of  the  decorations 
of  a  chapel  commemorative  of  the  event  of  the  4th  of  April, 

1866 — the  escape  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  from  assassina¬ 
tion.  As  a  series,  they  possess  historical  value,  and  as  works 
of  art  many  of  them  are  good.  The  casting  and  chasing,  as 
well  as  the  general  style  of  finish,  are  skilfully  managed. 

This  series  is  exhibited  by  Felix  Chopin,  St.  Petersburg.  (1). 

Alexander  Sokoloff  (4)  exhibits  a  few  small  bronzes  of  fJ|oioffer 
animals  of  a  similar  character  to  those  of  Lieberich  in  the 
Fine  Art  Gallery.  An  elaborately  wrought  portrait  of  the  portrait  of 
Emperor  of  Russia,  in  bronze  repousse,  is  also  exhibited  by  ofRuSET01* 
Sokoloflf,  and  is  a  work  of  considerable  skill.  As  a  likeness, 
however,  it  is  mechanical,  and  the  elaborate  ornamentation 
around  may  be  studied  rather  as  an  example  of  what  to  avoid 
than  for  imitation. 

A  pair  of  brass  doors,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hencke  and 
Pleske,  of  St.  Petersburg  (2),  are  admirable  examples  of  Brass 
casting,  chasing,  finish,  and  fitting.  Some  portions  of  the  doors* 
ornament  are  treated  with  great  skill.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  bad  ie  fitting  ”  accompanying  excellent  details  in 
decorative  metal- work  of  this  class  ;  but  in  these  doors  this 
important  point  is  carried  out  with  exceptional  skill. 

Another  illustration  of  Russian  brasswork  is  a  pair  of 
candelabra  exhibited  by  Nicholas  Stange  (5).  There  is  a  Decorative 
refreshing  originality  in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  br0arf_ 
objects,  and  the  ornamental  accessories  almost  justify  the 
somewhat  hypothetical  phrase  of  the  catalogue,  “dans  le 
style  Russe.”  These  specimens  are  models,  probably  on  a 
reduced  scale,  of  those  executed  for  the  Protestant  church  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  St.  Petersburg.  A  bronze  medal  Jodeiofa 
of  the  exterior  of  this  church  is  also  exhibited  by  Stange.  church. 

The  ornamental  details  of  the  principal  facade  are  executed 
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Mr.  Wallis  with  great  taste  and  skill,  and  the  whole  work  is  finished 
Bronzes,  with  scrupulous  care,  every  detail  being  carried  out  most 
&c'  conscientiously.  This  model  is  very  suggestive  in  many 

points,  as  it  is  an  enduring  record,  in  a  most  pleasing  and 
artistic  form,  of  the  features  of  the  edifice  it  represents. 


Italy. 
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The  Italian  bronzes  are  chiefly  reproductions  either  of  full 
size  or  on  a  reduced  scale  of  antique  works.  The  skill  shown 
in  most  of  them  is  very  great ;  in  fact  perilously  so  for  pur¬ 
chasers  travelling  in  Italy.  The  fractures,  patina,  stains, 
dints,  and  other  damages  incidental  to  disinterred  objects  of 
bronze  art,  are  so  skilfully  reproduced,  especially  in  the  smaller 
and  more  portable  examples,  as  to  render  some  considerable 
insight  into  the  “  art  and  mystery  ”  of  the  manufacture  of 
old  things  from  new  materials  indispensable  before  giving  a 
judgment  or  making  a  purchase.  One  can,  therefore,  excuse 
the  pertinacity  with  which  an  amateur  who  has  seen  an 
antique  (?)  bronze  discovered  in  some  classic  spot,  and  dug 
up  in  his  presence,  adheres  to  his  opinion  that  it  is  genuine 
in  every  particular. 

It  would  be  quite  useless  to  note  special  examples  of  this 
integrity  of  reproduction,  as  nothing  but  a  careful  personal 
examination  will  be  of  the  least  value  in  forewarning  col¬ 
lectors  as  to  the  only  truth  about  the  works — the  truth  of 
imitation. 

In  the  larger  reproductions  there  is  less  elaboration  of  the 
incidental  details  of  forged  antiques,  but  the  skill  of  imita¬ 
tion  is  none  the  less  evident  on  that  account.  In  the  avenue 
of  the  fine  art  gallery  are  two  specimens ;  one  is  a  Mercury, 
in  bronze,  seated  upon  a  rock  carved  in  grey  marble;  the 
other  is  a  Discobolus,  with  eyes  inserted,  in  marble  mosaic. 
Both  are  from  originals  found  in  the  excavations  at  Hercula¬ 
neum.  The  Mercury  is  wonderfully  sharp  in  the  details  of 
the  casting  and  finish.  The  wings  attached  to  the  feet  of 
the  Mercury  might  have  been  wrought  by  the  hands  of  a 
chaser  of  to-day,  except  that  the  work  is  thoroughly  antique 
in  character. 

In  the  Italian  annexe,  in  the  park,  placed  with  the  pottery, 
there  are  bronze  statues,  the  size  of  life,  of  two  Fauns;  both 
have  rock  bases  carved  in  variegated  grey  marble.  One  is  a 
drunken  Faun  stretched  backwards  upon  a  half-empty  wine¬ 
skin,  snapping  his  fingers  upwards  in  the  revelry  of  intoxica¬ 
tion.  The  rock  is  covered  with  a  panther-skin  cast  in  bronze, 
but  so  arranged  that  it  spreads  thinly  over  the  inequalities  of 
the  rock.  The  head,  legs,  paws,  and  tail  are  thus  arranged 
as  adjuncts,  in  metal,  to  the  figure ;  and  the  skill  shown  in 
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casting  renders  the  work,  even  as  a  reproduction,  an  admi¬ 
rable  illustration  of  antique  treatment  in  metal.  The  other 
is  a  sleeping  Faun;  and,  although  equally  good  in  casting, 
&c.,  it  has  not  the  same  interest  as  the  first  named. 

A  reproduction,  in  bronze,  of  the  colossal  marble  statue  of 
“  David  ”  by  Michael  Angelo,  in  front  of  the  Pallazzo  Vecchio, 
Florence,  is  exhibited  by  Clement  Papi,  of  Florence  (5),  and 
is  placed  in  the  fine  art  gallery.  It  is  a  good  casting,  well 
finished,  and  looks  better  in  metal  than  one  could  have 
anticipated  from  the  rounded,  although  strong,  markings  of 
the  muscles.  This  reproduction  of  works  in  marble  by  casting 
in  bronze  seems  to  be  adopted  by  the  French,  as  already 
noted,  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  always  satisfactory ;  for  a 
work  adapted  in  its  finish  to  marble,  is  rarely,  if  ever,  equally 
well  adapted  to  metal. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  larger  examples  of  the  Italian 
bronzes,  above  named,  is  the  remarkable  absence  of  any 
appearance  of  an  artificial  system  of  colouring  the  metal. 
Of  course,  this  is  simply  an  appearance,  as  in  reality  they  are 
most  carefully  treated ;  but  then  this  is  done  with  great  skill, 
and  is  evidently  not  the  result  of  any  sudden  or  violent 
chemical  action.  In  short,  the  object  of  the  Italian  mode  of 
treatment  is  to  give  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  tone  and  tint 
which  time  gives,  and  not  a  special  colouring  as  part  of  the 
artistic  effect  to  be  produced,  which  is  essentially  the  French 
system,  tint  being  an  element  of  finish. 

The  modern  Italian  bronzes  exhibited  in  the  fine-arts  sec¬ 
tion  are  a  statue  of  “  Gain  ”  and  a  statuette  of  (C  Esmeralda.” 
The  former  is  of  full  size,  and  is  from  the  Marini  Foundry, 
at  Florence.  It  partakes  largely  of  the  antique  manner  of 
treatment,  but  in  parts  is  affectedly  rude,  yet  always  intelli¬ 
gent.  The  casting  appears  “  rotten  55  at  some  points.  The 
group  of  “  Esmeralda,”  with  the  goat,  tambourine,  &c.,  is  by 
T.  Solard.  As  an  example  of  casting,  it  is  good :  but  the 
modelling  and  chasing  are  mechanical,  like  the  modelling  and 
finish  of  most  of  the  Italian  marbles. 

There  are  two  or  three  busts  and  a  reproduction  of  an 
antique  candelabrum,  which  do  not  present  any  features 
requiring  other  mention  than  that  already  given  as  illus¬ 
trating  the  peculiarities  and  special  points  of  the  Italian 
bronzes;  whilst  the  commercial  bronzes,  apart  from  the 
antique  reproductions,  are  small  and  insignificant. 

United  States  of  America. 

The  remarkable  skill  in  iron-casting  evidenced  by  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  leading  founders  of  New  England,  on  which 
I  had  the  honour  to  report  in  1853,  at  the  period  of  the 
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International  Exhibition  at  New  York,  has  culminated,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  in  the  production  of  some  admirable 
bronzes,  now  that  the  growing  art-power  of  the  country  has 
been  educated  to  the  production  of  really  artistic  models. 
This  was  the  defective  point  fourteen  years  ago,  as  compara¬ 
tively  few  of  the  statues  of  public  men  executed  in  bronze  or 
iron  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States  had  any  claim  to  be 
considered  works  of  art,  yet,  as  specimens  of  skill  in  casting, 
they  bore  evidence  of  great  ingenuity  and  a  thorough  mastery 
over  method  and  material. 

The  art-bronzes  exhibited  in  the  fine-arts  gallery  are  all  of 
more  than  average  excellence  as  ivorks  of  art ;  whilst,  as 
castings  and  specimens  of  skill  in  chasing  and  finish,  they  are 
equal  to  the  best  European  works. 

“  The  Indian  Hunter  and  his  Hog,”  by  M.  J.  Q.  A.  Ward, 
of  New  York,  is  a  very  successful  sculpturesque  treatment 
of  a  picturesque  subject,  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  material 
in  which  the  work  is  executed,  and  with  a  full  apprehension 
of  the  conditions  requisite  to  successful  casting  in  metal. 
The  chasing,  finish,  and  colour  of  the  bronze  are  all  excel¬ 
lent.  In  some  of  the  details  the  work  possesses  the  best  art- 
qualities  of  the  most  perfect  French  bronzes.  This  group  is 
the  property  of  the  Central  Park,  at  New  York,  and  is 
intended  to  be  placed  there  on  its  return  from  the  Exhi¬ 
bition. 

The  same  qualities,  as  regards  casting  and  chasing,  distin¬ 
guish  the  statuette  of  The  Liberated  Slave,”  also  by  Mr. 
Ward,  except  that  in  this  work  there  is  a  decided  imitation 
of  the  most  artificial  qualities  of  the  French  decorative 
bronzes. 

Mr.  Lamel  Thompson’s  able  statue  of  Emperor  Napoleon  I. 
is  another  proof  of  American  skill  in  the  treatment  of  art¬ 
works  in  bronze.  The  modelling  of  this  statue  is  severe, 
and  with  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  subject.  Such  a 
work  by  any  Frenchman  wrould  have  inevitably  gained  him 
great  praise  and  honour.  The  variation  of  tint  and  texture, 
though  obvious,  is  not  carried  too  far,  if  it  is  allowable  at  all. 
On  this  point  objections  have  been  already  stated  when 
treating  of  the  French  bronzes.  The  treatment  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  redingote  gri&e  of  the  Emperor  contrasts  in  texture 
with  other  portions  of  the  work  in  a  most  legitimate  manner. 
The  whole  of  the  details  are  characterised  by  careful  execu¬ 
tion,  and  the  chasing  of  the  more  highly-finished  portions  is 
especially  skilful. 

These  American  fine-art  bronzes  are  worthy  of  careful 
examination  and  study,  alike  as  regards  treatment,  finish, 
and  colour. 
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In  the  industrial  portion  of  the  Exhibition  (class  22)  there  Me.  Wallis 
is  only  one  exhibitor  in  the  United  States  section — Messrs,  bronzes, 
H  Tucker  and  Co.,  of  New  York — but  this  exhibit  is  cer-  &c- 
tainly  the  greatest  novelty  in  the  treatment  of  metals  in  the  ^Lc'Jucker 
Exhibition.  It  consists  entirely  of  ornamental  works  in  cast  Cast.ir0n 
iron — gaseliers,  lamps  for  paraffin,  clocks,  & c. — to  the  sur-  poured  in 
face  ox  which  a  bronze  tint  ot  a  more  than  ordinary  permanent  Bronze, 
character  has  been  given  by  an  entirely  new  process.  Asa 
matter  of  course  the  tint  is  not  absolutely  permanent,  as  by 
no  artificial  means,  metallic  or  otherwise,  can  iron  be  so 
covered  or  coloured  as  to  prevent  final  oxydisation.  The 
process  has  been  patented,  and  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
iron  heated  to  a  given  temperature  is  oxydised,  or  becomes 
blue,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  means  of  preventing 
further  oxydisation  by  the  atmosphere  up  to  a  certain  point. 

Mr.  H.  Tucker,  taking  this  fact  in  conjunction  with  another, 
that  vegetable  oil  carbonises  at  precisely  the  same  degree  of  New  pro¬ 
heat,  has  succeeded  in  inventing  a  method  for  the  production  cess* 
of  a  bronze  tint  on  iron  of  a  most  satisfactory  character, 
which  tint  finishes  the  work  whilst  it  protects  the  objects 
from  further  oxydisation  under  any  ordinary  circumstances. 

The  oil  is  laid  very  thinly  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal,  the 
article  is  subjected  to  the  proper  heat,  and  when  cool  the 
operation  is  completed. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  permanence  of  this  surface  finish  Permanence 
and  tint,  I  may  state  that  the  gaseliers  exhibited  were  hung 'up  and  colour, 
in  the  Exhibition  building  early  in  March  last.  The  roof 
above  admitted  water  upon  them,  and  they  were  frequently 
saturated  with  it,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  fact  that  the  dust  (chiefly  lime-dust) 
covered  nearly  everything  exposed  in  the  building  during 
this  period  ;  yet,  on  examination,  no  change  can  be  discovered 
in  the  surface  of  the  metal,  whilst  it  is  quite  certain  that, 
had  works  of  a  similar  kind  in  bronze  been  subjected  to  the 
same  exposure  and  treatment,  the  finish  of  the  surface  and 
colouring  would  have  been  greatly  deteriorated,  if,  indeed, 
the  bronze  itself  had  not  become  oxydised. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  this  method  of  tinting  is  similar 
to  that  employed  for  colouring  steel  pens,  but  it  is  not  so. 

Steel  pens,  whether  yellow,  blue,  or  bronze  colour,  are 
coloured  entirely  by  heat  alone  ;  and  I  am  assured  that  no 
ferruginous  metal,  except  cast  iron,  will  take  the  bronze  tint 
obtained  by  the  use  of  oil  carbonised  by  heat  upon  a  surface 
which  will  be  oxydised  blue  at  the  same  temperature. 

Of  the  character  of  the  works  as  castings  it  will  be  suffi-  Nature  of 
cient  to  say  that  they  are  first-class  examples  of  American  andchaSf- 
skill ;  and,  although  moulded  in  <c  green sand,  are  equal  to  ironf  the 
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any  “  dry  "  sand  decorative  iron  castings  in  tlie  Exhibition. 
This  gives  an  enormous  advantage  to  the  manufacturer  in 
point  of  economy  of  production. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  ornamental  iron  castings  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  are  manufactured  of  charcoal 
iron ;  but  Messrs.  Tucker  prefer  anthracite  or  coal  iron  for 
their  castings,  as  it  is  found  that  coal  iron  takes  the  required 
bronze  tint  more  perfectly  and  readily  than  charcoal  iron, 
possibly  from  the  greater  affinity  of  the  carbonised  oil  for  the 
metal. 

The  iron  used  in  casting  the  specimens  exhibited  is  a 
mixture  of  Scotch  (Coltness)  and  two  or  three  kinds  of 
American,  as  experience  shows  that  the  quality  of  metal 
thus  obtained  runs  more  freely,  and  produces  sharper  and 
more  definite  castings  than  even  charcoal  iron,  which  is  often 
fallacious  in  appearance,  indurated  and  brittle  on  the  edges. 

I  have  gone  the  more  carefully  into  these  details  because 
I  regard  the  process  now  illustrated  by  Messrs.  Tucker  as  an 
important  one  in  its  application  to  several  British  industries. 

Great  Britain. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
best  and  most  noteworthy  productions  of  foreign  countries 
for  the  information  of  British  visitors,  manufacturers,  and 
others ;  it  will  therefore  be  sufficient  to  briefly  glance  at  the 
few  British  exhibits  in  this  class. 

A  very  small  display  of  bronzes  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  Thos. 
Fowke,  Park  Lodge,  Fulham,  consisting  of  a  few  statuettes 
of  figures  in  volunteer  uniform.  This  constitutes  the 
exhibits  in  the  British  section,  in  addition  to  a  few  well- 
known  bronzes  contributed  by  the  Art  Union  of  London, 
and  the  prize  specimens  of  chasing  included  in  the  Society 
of  Arts  illustrations  of  the  system  of  annual  rewards  to  art- 
workmen,  adopted  by  that  institution. 

As  a  substitute  for  bronze,  the  doors  for  the  South  Ken¬ 
sington  Museum  may  be  quoted.  These  are  executed  by 
the  electro-deposit  process  from  the  general  design  by  the 
late  Mr.  Godfrey  Sykes,  the  models  having  been  produced, 
after  his  death,  by  his  assistants,  Mr.  John  Gamble  and  Mr. 
Keuben  Townroe.  This  work  is  eminently  architectonic, 
and  is  of  value,  as  showing  the  extent  to  which  the  electro- 
galvanic  process  can  be  employed  in  the  production  of  large 
and  important  objects  of  this  class,  and  in  the  direct  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  artist’s  own  work,  without  the  introduction  of 
those  mechanical  methods  which  involve  the  action  of  other 
minds  and  hands,  to  the  deterioration  of  the  original  thought 
as  expressed  by  the  designer  and  modeller.  In  these  doors 
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the  entire  spirit  of  the  models  has  been  kept  in  its  integrity,  Me.  Wallis 
by  the  process  not  necessitating  any  mechanical  finishing  in  beo?zes, 
the  metal.  Doubtless  such  a  process  is  a  somewhat  crucial  ffi 
test  of  the  powers  of  the  modeller ;  but  in  any  case  the 
beauties  of  a  work  are  preserved  intact,  whilst  the  faults  are 
not  added  to  by  the  superfluous  manipulation  of  the  chaser 
in  an  attempt  to  finish  details  which  the  artist  himself  had 
no  desire  should  be  carried  beyond  the  point  which  he 
thought  necessary  to  the  expression  of  his  idea  in  the  original 
model. 

Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.  exhibit  a  large  work  in  steel  E^ngton. 
repousse — the  Elcho  challenge  shield — designed  by  Mr.  G.  gteelr^ 

J.  Cayley.  It  is  a  notable  example  of  considerable  size,  and 
is  executed  with  great  skill  and  precision.  As  an  illustration 
of  what  can  be  done  in  steel  by  this  method  of  ornamentation 
it  deserves  careful  study  and  close  examination.  This  work 
is  a  presentation  from  Lord  Elcho  to  the  volunteers  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  as  a  challenge  prize. 

As  an  example  of  iron-casting,  a  case  for  hot-water  pipes,  h.  Hooie  & 
executed  by  Messrs.  H.  Hooie  and  Co.,  Sheffield  (2),  after  a  Case  for  hot- 
design  by  Mr.  Alfred  Stevens,  for  the  South  Kensington  i^casSn. 
Museum,  is  to  be  noted  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
the  work  has  been  adapted  to  its  purpose,  and  the  decorative 
result  produced  by  the  repetition  of  a  few  well-considered 
but  simple  ornamental  details. 

Another  work  in  iron  of  a  very  different  character,  being  Barnard, 
altogether  of  wrought  metal  with  repousse  decorations,  is  a  Barnards, 
pair  of  gates  for  a  garden  approach  or  terrace,  executed  and  Wrought- 
exhibited  (Class  40,  No.  4a)  by  Messrs.  Barnard,  Bishop, 
and  Barnards,  Norwich.  The  object  has  been,  whilst  follow-  sates- 
ing  certain  traditionary  methods  of  execution,  to  produce  a 
work  without  reference  to  any  special  style  or  precedent. 

Avoiding  symbolism,  a  distinct  reference  to  nature  has  been 
made  for  the  ornamental  details,  and  a  design  worked  out, 
as  a  whole,  which,  whilst  pleasing  in  its  general  effect,  bears 
the  impress  of  handicraft  power  dealing  with  a  material 
which  in  modern  times  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  consider  so 
unyielding  in  its  character,  that  to  bring  it  into  a  decorative 
form  at  all  suited  to  modern  wants  and  ideas  it  must  of 
necessity  be  manipulated  in  the  foundry  rather  than  the 
smithy,  and  the  art-forms  moulded  from  a  fixed  model  and 
cast  into  form  from  the  crucible  of  the  ironfounder,  rather 
than  emanate  direct  from  the  hands  and  brain  of  the  cunning 
artificer,  guided  by  the  art-experience  of  the  educated  orna- 
mentalist.  Happily,  however,  file,  nippers,  shears,  punch, 
and  chisel  have  not  been  altogether  superseded  by  model, 
matrix,  stamp,  die,  and  chasing  tool.  Thus,  in  this  Inter- 
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national  Exhibition  we  see  to-day  efforts  to  bring  back  the 
handicraft  power  of  the  past,  not  so  much  to  supersede  the 
mechanical  appliances  of  more  recent  times,  but  to  supple¬ 
ment  them ;  especially  in  works  which  are  not  required  to 
be  reproduced  in  numbers  for  the  markets  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  into  descriptive  details,  which 
would  occupy  too  much  space  and  be  of  little  or  no  practical 
value.  The  aim  of  the  producers  has  been  a  high  one ;  and 
if  they  have  not  achieved  all  that  the  designer  aspired  to, 
enough  has  been  done  to  show  how  much  may  be  effected  by 
a  clear  and  distinct  perception  of  nature  in  its  decorative 
character,  of  material  in  its  adaptation  to  certain  well-con¬ 
sidered  ends  by  traditionary  means,  and  of  handicraft  power 
educated  sufficiently  in  the  elementary  principles  of  art  to 
work  out  intelligently,  and  with  skill  and  tact,  the  thought 
of  the  artist. 

The  repousse  panels  which  are  inserted  into  the  upper 
and  lower  parts  of  the  gates  are  notable  for  the  breadth  with 
which  the  various  subjects  upon  them  are  treated.  Foliage 
and  blossoms,  birds  and  butterflies,  offer  temptation  to  details 
which  would  have  been  very  much  out  of  place ;  yet  the 
temptation  has  been  resisted,  and  the  artist-smith  has  pre¬ 
ferred  intelligent  breadth  to  unintelligent  minute — in  short, 
power  to  weakness. 

The  treatment  of  the  scrollwork  and  details  of  the  American 
thorn,  which  forms  the  leading  type  in  the  foliated  portions, 
is  deserving  of  careful  examination  by  workers  and  designers 
in  this  direction ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
specimens  of  ornamental  wrought-iron  work  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Barnard,  Bishop,  and  Barnards,  in  the  architectural 
court. 

The  only  remaining  work  of  importance  to  which  it  seems 
desirable  to  call  attention  is  this  report  is  one  of  the  gable 
frontals  of  the  canopy  to  be  placed  below  the  fleche  of  the 
memorial  to  the  Prince  Consort,  now  erecting  in  Hyde  Park, 
after  designs  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  K.A.  This  is  a  large 
and  important  specimen  of  wrought  work  in  metal,  and  has 
been  executed  by  Skidmore’s  Art- Manufactures  Company, 
Coventry,  by  whom  it  is  exhibited  (3). 

As  this  work  is  a  novelty  in  the  construction  and  com¬ 
bination  of  metals  and  other  materials,  it  is  desirable  to 
give  such  details  as  may  make  its  peculiarities  intelligible. 
It  is  one  of  four  frontals,  forming  the  principal  features  of 
the  canopy,  to  be  placed  at  a  height  of  7  5  ft.  from  the  base. 
The  angle-pieces  forming  the  framework  are  of  iron ;  and, 
to  protect  a  material  so  liable  to  oxydisation  from  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  surfaces  are  all  covered  with  lead  of 
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about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness  at  the  thinnest  Mr.wailis 
parts.  Into  this  covering  of  lead  jewelled  details  are  inserted  bronzes, 
and  firmly  fixed  by  hammering  up  the  pliable,  but,  so  far  as 
weather  is  concerned,  durable  metal.  These  jewelled  details 
consist  of  various  coloured  marbles  and  granites,  with  cry¬ 
stals,  onyx,  agate,  opal,  jaspar,  cornelian,  and  other  hard 
polished  stones.  To  these  are  added,  at  suitable  points, 
enamelled  masses  of  different  tints,  giving  variety  and  har¬ 
mony  to  the  colouring.  The  lead  is  left  in  its  natural  colour 
to  form  a  background,  so  to  speak,  at  certain  points  ;  at 
others  it  is  richly  double-gilt.  The  ridge  decoration  is  of 
repousse  copper,  and  is  highly  ornamental.  This,  being  also 
left  in  its  natural  colour,  harmonises  admirably  with  the 
polychromatic  and  gilt  effects  above  named. 

The  style  of  work  is  a  revival  in  the  manner  of  the  jewelled  style  of  the 
work  of  the  thirteenth  century,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
shrines  of  the  cathedrals  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Cologne, 

Tournay,  and  other  places,  with  this  important  difference — • 
that  here  we  have  an  architectural  work  executed  the  full 
size  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the  structure,  and  for 
erection  in  the  open  air;  whilst  the  works  of  the  Middle 
Ages  were  either  reproductions,  on  a  small  scale,  by  the 
metal-workers  and  jewellers  of  the  time,  of  edifices  which  had 
been  erected,  or  in  a  similar  style  of  art  to  such  edifices,  the 
design  and  detail  being  adapted  by  the  handicraftsman  to 
the  more  precious  materials  in  which  he  was  called  upon  to 
work. 

Large  as  the  work  appears  in  its  present  position,  yet  Size,  &c. 
when  seen  fixed  at  the  height  of  75  ft.  from  the  surbase  of 
the  monument,  the  effect  will  be  that  which  has  been  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  aimed  at — that  of  the  jewelled  work  of  the  best  period 
of  mediaeval  art. 

Conclusion. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  may  be  permitted  to  state  Conclusion 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  every  section  of  the  class  of  objects 
included  in  the  arrangement  adopted  by  the  French  executive 
as  belonging  to  class  22,  of  which  there  are  examples  in  the 
Exhibition,  has  been  examined  and  noticed,  so  far  as  I. 
deemed  them  of  practical  value  to  the  artist,  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  or  the  artisan.  The  objects  specifically  described 
appeared  to  me  to  possess  points  of  special  interest  likely  to 
be  valuable  to  those  engaged  in  the  same  or  in  kindred 
industries,  or  to  present  features  which  it  seemed  desirable  to 
record  among  the  achievements  of  art,  science,  and  manu¬ 
facture  in  their  relation  to  each  other.  In  this  respect  the  The  report 
object  I  have  sought  to  accomplish  has  been  to  make  this  areScord.an 
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report  at  once  a  lesson  and  a  record — a  lesson,  so  far  as  my 
experience  and  knowledge  of  art,  as  applied  to  manufacture, 
would  enable  me  to  apply  the  principles  and  practice  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  foundation  of  success  in  the  great  works  of 
past  ages,  and  even  of  the  present  time ;  and  a  record  of 
such  novel  features  as  appear  likely  to  influence  the  future, 
whilst  indicating  the  progress  of  the  past  twenty  years  by 
the  facts  derived  from  personal  experience  and  observation, 
the  result  of  opportunities  of  a  somewhat  exceptional  charac¬ 
ter,  but  which  rendered  the  task  undertaken  so  much  the 
more  difficult  to  fulfil  to  my  own  satisfaction. 
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Report  on  Horological  Instruments. —  (Class  23.) —  Mr.  weld 
By  C.  E.  Weld,  Esq.  xS^aTin. 

STRUMENT8. 

Before  entering  on  the  more  immediate  subject  of  this 
report,  it  will  be  desirable  and  instructive  to  compare  the 
number  of  exhibitors  of  horological  instruments  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1867  with  the  number  who  exhibited  at  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1862,  classed  according  to  their 
respective  countries.  They  are  as  follows  : — 

In  1862,  300 — namely,  Austria,  10;  Baden,  26  ;  Bavaria,  Number  of 
1  ;  Belgium,  1  ;  Brazil,  1 ;  Denmark,  5  ;  France,  54 ;  Hanse  exlubltor8' 
Towns,  3  ;  Holland,  1  ;  Italy,  4  ;  Mecklenburg,  1 ;  Norway, 

3  ;  Prussia,  6  ;  Russia,  1  ;  Saxony,  4  ;  Spain,  2  ;  Sweden, 

5;  Switzerland,  72;  United  Kingdom,  97  ;  Wirtemberg,  3. 

In  1867,  535 — namely,  Austria,  28  ;  Baden,  25;  Bavaria, 

4;  Belgium,  6;  Denmark,  6;  France,  223;  Greece,  1; 

Hesse,  1  ;  Holland,  1  ;  Italy,  10  ;  Portugal,  1 ;  Prussia,  14  ; 

Russia,  5  ;  Spain,  1  ;  Sweden,  2  ;  Switzerland,  163  ;  Turkey, 

7  ;  United  Kingdom,  29  ;  United  States,  3  ;  Wirtemberg,  5. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  an  increase  of  235  exhi¬ 
bitors  in  the  horological  class  over  those  who  exhibited  in 
1862  ;  and  it  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  not  only  are  the 
exhibitors  in  the  present  exhibition  more  numerous,  but  also 
that  the  exhibitors  generally  have  made  a  larger  display  of 
horological  objects  than  were  shown  in  1862. 

Among  the  numerous  remarkable  mechanical  inventions  Value  of 
which  challenge  our  admiration  in  the  great  Paris  Exhibition,  ters!noxn0* 
not  one  can  be  regarded  as  more  useful  than  that  by  which 
the  passage  of  time  is  accurately  registered.  From  the 
period  when  timekeepers  in  the  form  of  the  quaint  (<  Nu¬ 
remberg  eggs  ”  were  invented,  it  has  been  the  constant 
endeavour  of  horologists  to  improve  the  construction  of 
horological  instruments,  and  the  efforts  in  this  direction  have 
been  so  successful  that  ships  in  the  middle  of  vast  oceans  are 
enabled  by  means  of  chronometers  to  ascertain  their  position 
with  extraordinary  precision,  and  parties  in  dense  forests  pro¬ 
vided  with  these  instruments  cut  paths  through  the  wilderness 
with  unerring  accuracy.  To  the  marvellous  precision  of  chro¬ 
nometers  the  laying  of  submarine  telegraph  cables  is  in  a  great 
measure  due,  and  without  their  aid  the  picking  up  of  the  lost 
Atlantic  cable  could  not  have  been  effected  without  consider¬ 
able  loss  of  time,  if,  indeed,  it  could  have  been  found  at  all. 

The  chronometer  maker  is  undoubtedly  a  most  important 
person,  for  the  very  lives  of  thousands  of  persons  are  com¬ 
mitted,  so  to  speak,  to  his  keeping ;  and  thus  it  is  but 
2.  M  M 
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natural  that  he  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  perfect  the 
valuable  instrument  which  it  is  his  business  to  construct. 

The  great  mechanical  problem  to  be  solved  by  him  is 
known  as  the  error  of  compensation,  and  to  this  almost 
every  chronometer  maker  of  repute  has  devoted  a  large 
portion  of  his  professional  life.  How  serious  are  the  errors 
of  a  chronometer  uncompensated  for  temperature  will  be 
apparent  by  the  fact  that  a  chronometer  well  made  in  all 
respects,  but  not  compensated,  when  rated  at  the  Royal 
Observatory  at  Greenwich,  showed  that  there  was  a  uniform 
decrease  of  rate  for  equal  increase  of  temperature,  measured 
by  a  mercurial  thermometer,  amounting  to  6T1  sec.  in  24 
hours  for  each  degree  of  Fahrenheit,  a  mean  temperature  of 
8  deg.,  causing  a  daily  losing  rate  of  142*5  sec.,  and  a  mean 
temperature  of  40*9  deg.  a  daily  gaining  rate  of  225  sec.  It 
has  been  well  observed  that  the  early  chronometer  makers 
must  have  been  sadly  disappointed  and  terribly  perplexed 
when  they  found  that  their  mechanical  skill,  often  of  a  very 
high  order  of  excellence,  was  thus  marred  by  the  effects  of 
temperature.  To  the  navigator  these  excessive  temperature 
errors  are  most  important,  admonishing  him  that  he  should 
be  very  careful  that  his  chronometers  have  been  properly 
adjusted  for  low  and  high  temperatures  by  skilful  and  trust¬ 
worthy  hands  before  going  to  sea.  To  this  end  all  eminent 
chronometer  makers  keep  an  ice-chamber  always  prepared  to 
receive  chronometers,  as  well  as  gas  ovens  or  stoves. 

Mr.  Airy,  the  Astronomer  Royal  of  England,  in  his  report 
to  the  Admiralty  relating  to  the  performance  of  chronometers, 
states  that  the  prevalent  cause  of  their  errors  is  defective 
compensation,  often  aggravated  by  the  use  of  bad  oil. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  many  readers,  oil  is  one  of  the 
greatest  stumbling  blocks  in  the  path  of  the  chronometer 
maker.  A  fine,  even,  and  perfect  lubricating  oil  is  absolutely 
essential  for  his  purposes.  For  good  oil  as  high  a  price  as 
61.  a  pint  is  frequently  paid ;  but  even  at  this  price  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  obtain  really  good  oil.  The  best  is 
that  made  from  olives,  but,  generally  speaking,  chronometer 
makers  use  animal  oils. 

To  correct  the  temperature-error  of  chronometers  has 
therefore  always  been  the  chief  aim  of  the  makers  of  these 
instruments,  and  an  extraordinary  amount  of  ingenuity  has 
been  shown  in  devising  various  modes  of  auxiliary  compensa¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  the  International  Exhibitions  of  1851,  1855, 
and  1862  have  almost  teemed  with  inventions  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  of  the  present  year  presents  numerous  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  nature.  Most  of  these,  however,  are  merely 
modifications  of  the  auxiliary  compensations  contrived  by 
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Mr.  Charles  Frodsham  and  Messrs.  Molyneux,  Eiffe,  Ulrick, 
Pennington,  and  Arnold. 

Mr.  C.  Frodsham’s  New  Brass  Tubular  Compensation  Pendulums  with 
the  Mercury  held  in  Glass  Tubes  Hermetically  Sealed. 


No.  1.  Making  72  vibrations  per  minute,  with  central  compensation  jar  and 
auxiliary  compensation  tubes. 

No.  2.  Making  100  vibrations  per  minute,  with  double  mercurial  tubes. 

No.  3.  Making  60  vibrations  per  minute,  with  double  mercurial  compensa¬ 
tion  tubes. 

No.  4.  Making  80  vibrations  per  minute,  with  single  mercurial  compensa¬ 
tion  tubes. 

No.  5.  Making  72  vibrations  per  minute,  with  double  mercurial  compensa¬ 
tion  tubes. 

Approximate  scale,  one-tenth. 
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English  chronometer  makers  have  long  stood  at  the  head 
of  their  profession  ;  and  the  astronomical  clocks  and  marine 
chronometers  exhibited  by  them  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  are 
on  the  whole  remarkable  for  their  high  finish  and  excellence. 
The  commercial  character  of  England,  and  the  enormous 
shipping  interests  involved,  have  naturally  called  forth  the 
highest  scientific  talent  ;  and  the  English  makers  may  safely 
challenge  the  world  to  produce  chronometers  of  greater 
excellence  than  those  exhibited  by  them. 

The  most  notable  feature  in  the  chronometers  exhibited  in 
the  present  Exhibition  is  a  small  auxiliary  compensation  to 
the  compensation  balance,  by  which  greater  accuracy  is 
obtained  in  the  correction  of  errors  of  the  major  or  principal 
balance.  The  enormous  temperature-error  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made  is  now  corrected  by  the  famous  Arnold-Earn- 
shaw  compensation  balance,  composed  of  brass  and  steel 
laminae,  to  a  daily  rate  of  four  seconds,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  pretty  nearly  uniform  in  all  temperatures  between  30 
degrees  and  90  degrees.  This  temperature-error,  though 
trivial  compared  to  that  arising  from  an  uncompensated 
chronometer,  was  too  great  to  be  allowed  to  remain  un¬ 
corrected,  and  innumerable  attempts  have  been  made  to 
adjust  it,  though  the  true  cause  of  the  error  has  never  until 
lately  been  rightly  determined.  The  fact  is,  that  while  the 
spring  has  been  uniformly  losing  its  force  in  the  direction  of 
a  straight  line,  the  balance  is  affecting  its  compensation  by  a 
curve  line,  and  it  must  consequently  afford  an  inadequate 
compensation  balance. 

The  action  of  the  compensation  balance,  composed,  as  it  is, 
of  laminae,  is  by  no  means  friendly  to  compensation,  the  in¬ 
clination  of  the  laminae  being  to  expand  circularly  ;  and  it  is 
only  by  the  brass  expanding  quicker  than  the  steel  that  the 
mass  is  driven  towards  the  centre  in  the  direction  of  a  hypo- 
thenusal  line ;  whereas  it  should  be  impelled  down  a  parallel 
central  line  moving  towards  the  centre  at  the  same  uniform 
speed  as  the  balance  spring  is  losing  its  static  force. 

The  result  of  a  great  number  of  experiments  has  been 
to  prove  conclusively  that  the  balance  constructed  by 
Arnold  and  Earnshaw,  consisting  of  brass  and  steel,  is  the 
best.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  steel  shall  never  exceed 
the  ratio  of  two  to  five  of  the  brass.  Both  these  metals 
expand  in  heat  and  contract  in  cold,  unequally,  however,  the 
ratio  of  the  former  to  the  latter  being  as  nearly  three  to  two. 
The  chronometer  should  then  be  adjusted  to  temperature 
from  55  degrees  to  90  degrees,  and  the  error  arising  from 
extreme  cold  corrected  by  the  use  of  a  small  auxiliary 
compensation.  Mr.  Charles  Frodsham’s  compensation 
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balances,  involving  various  new  constructions,  have  been 
found  to  answer  their  purposes  admirably.  His  micrometric 
balance  affords  a  very  simple  means  of  adjustment  without 
removing  the  balance  from  the  chronometer  or  disturbing  its 
mean  time. 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  the  very  best  chronometers, 
after  from  15  to  20  years’  service,  become  nearly  useless 
under  wide  changes  of  temperature.  This  is  not  due  to 
mechanical  error,  but  to  the  deterioration  of  the  balance 
spring,  which  loses  its  original  cohesion,  and  hence  has  an 
impaired  and  uncertain  elasticity.  The  slightest  particle  of 
rust  on  the  spring  greatly  aggravates  this  decay.  Happily, 
if  the  chronometer  has  been  originally  good,  a  new  balance 
spring  wTill  restore  its  normal  character.  But  the  chronometer 
maker  has  another  difficulty  to  contend  with.  This  is  the 
acceleration  of  rate.  Suppose  a  chronometer  has  been 
completed  with  great  skill  and  care,  examined  and  corrected 
until  it  has  been  divested  of  all  mechanical  errors,  and  what  is 
technically  termed  timed  and  adjusted  for  isochronism  and 
temperature  until  the  instrument  is  pronounced  to  be  almost 
faultless ;  no  sooner,  however,  is  it  placed  on  the  register  to 
ascertain  its  daily  rate  of  going  than  up  starts  this  error  of 
acceleration  on  its  daily  rate.  This  acceleration,  too,  is  found, 
as  a  rule,  to  increase  for  a  considerable  period.  Thus,  sup¬ 
posing  the  chronometer  gains  uniformly,  when  first  rated,  one 
second  per  day,  before  the  expiration  of  a  month  it  will  gain 
daily,  say,  in  an  extreme  case,  five  seconds  ;  and  this  accelera¬ 
tion  takes  place  not  by  starts,  but  by  a  daily  gradual  in¬ 
crease  ;  and  so  continues  for  an  entire  year,  or  perhaps  two, 
only  in  a  lesser  proportion. 

Various  plausible  arguments  have  been  adduced  to  account 
for  this  acceleration — such  as  the  works  becoming  more  free, 
the  surfaces  more  highly  polished  and  in  better  working  gear, 
the  balance  spring  more  elastic,  &c.,  but  none  of  these  assertions 
are  borne  out  by  experience.  Mr.  Charles  Frodsham,  to 
-whom  we  are  deeply  indebted  for  many  great  improvements 
in  chronometers,  and  who  has  devoted  much  time  to  the 
examination  of  this  perplexing  problem,  states  that  the  cause 
of  this  acceleration  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  process 
of  hardening  the  balance-spring  by  fire,  during  which  the 
molecular  particles  of  the  spring  are  separated  to  a  violent 
degree,  though  they  are  again  partially  restored  in  the  temper¬ 
ing,  and  afterwards  by  continuous  vibratory  motion  they 
gradually  re-arrange  themselves  more  closely,  thereby  gaining 
strength  and  occasioning  a  daily  acceleration  of  rate. 

English  chronometers  are,  in  general,  constructed  to  go 
two  days,  or  fifty-four  hours,  and  to  be  wound  up  daily.  A 
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considerable  number,  however,  are  constructed  to  go  eight 
days,  and  are  to  be  wound  up  every  seventh  day. 

Amongst  a  great  number  and  variety  of  excellent  astro¬ 
nomical  clocks,  marine  chronometers,  and  superior  portable 
clocks,  with  chronometer  escapements  and  compensation 
balances,  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Exhibition,  it  is  almost  invi¬ 
dious  to  particularize  names.  The  following  makers  of  these 
instruments  may,  however,  be  cited  as  exhibiting  work  of  the 
highest  order  of  merit,  Mr.  Charles  Frodsham  (United 
Kingdom,  10*),  who  exhibits  an  astronomical  regulator  com¬ 
bining  all  accumulated  improvements,  including  new  brass 
tubular  mercury  compensation  pendulum,  and  connecting 
galvanic  apparatus  for  recording  the  time  of  observations.  This 
clock,  which  has  been  made  for  the  Cambridge  Observatory, 
United  States,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  perfect  instrument  of 
its  kind  in  the  present  Exhibition,  and  well  deserves  par¬ 
ticular  examination.  It  is  a  model  of  the  celebrated  clock 
(991)  made  by  Mr.  Frodsham  for  the  Melbourne  Observa¬ 
tory.  The  results  of  the  performance  of  this  clock  during 
three  years  were  submitted  to  the  jury,  and  pronounced  to 
be  the  most  remarkable  for  accuracy  on  record.  Mr.  Frod¬ 
sham  attributes  the  wonderful  precision  of  this  clock  not 
only  to  its  mechanical  excellence,  but  also  to  the  discovery 
that  few  pendulum  rods  are  ever  so  perfectly  homogeneous 
as  to  lengthen  directly  by  heat  and  shorten  directly  by  cold. 
On  the  contrary,  experiments  show  that  they  often  expand 
into  a  bow  form.  In  submitting  six  rods  to  a  temperature  of 
600  degrees,  only  one  of  the  rods  remained  perfectly  straight, 
and  the  others  bowed  and  warped  into  such  shapes  as  to  be 
entirely  useless  until  they  were  re-annealed ;  and  what  was 
even  more  surprising  was  the  fact  that  the  flat  rods  not  only 
warped  more  than  the  round  ones,  but  also  warped  edgeways. 
This  was  a  great  discovery,  and  of  the  more  consequence  as 
it  led  to  important  improvements  in  the  going  rate  of  clocks. 
All  pendulum  experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  their  variations  must  be  viewed  with  but 
little  confidence,  unless  the  rods  have  undergone  the  test 
referred  to,  viz.,  submitting  them  to  a  temperature  of  at 
least  as  high  as  600  degrees. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  expense  of  compensation  pen¬ 
dulums  constructed  with  steel  jars  and  rods,  Mr.  Charles 
Frodsham  has  substituted  well  selected  brass  tubes,  carrying 
mercurial  compensators  hermetically  sealed  contained  in  a 


*  Mr.  Charles  Frodsham,  who  acted  as  juror  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Commission  for  the  class  of  horology,  was  necessarily  excluded  from  the  com¬ 
petition  for  prizes. 
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central  tube,  or  a  number  held  in  guides.  The  diagram  Me.  Weld 
on  a  previous  page  is  an  accurate  representation  of  these  new  xogiSj?in- 
pendulums,  which  are  adapted  for  clocks  making  the  following  STRT™EyTS> 
vibrations  per  minute — 60,  72,  80,  100,  and  120. 

The  following  valuable  rules  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
brass  tubular  compensation  pendulum  have  been  recently  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Frodsham.  The  mercury  is  held  in  one  central 
glass  jar,  in  a  brass  tube,  for  seconds  and  other  lengths.  The 
seconds’  length  is  equal  to  39*13  in.  x  half  the  height  of  the 
brass  stirrup,  whose  outside  length  is  13  in.  x  45*64  in.,  say 
45*5  in.  approximately.  The  sidereal  seconds’  length  is  1*180 
shorter  than  the  mean-time  length  universally. 

Pendulums  are  easily  and  quickly  regulated  by  applying 
the  following  rule :  —  Note  the  error  in  seconds  and  the  time  in 
seconds  in  which  the  error  occurred — say  10  sec.  per  hour. 

Then  multiply  twice  the  length  of  the  pendulum  by  the 
error,  and  divide  by  the  time —  viz.,  3,600  seconds. 

Mr.  Frodsham  also  exhibits  a  new  brass  tubular  compen¬ 
sation  pendulum  and  a  galvanic  apparatus  applied  to  astrono¬ 
mical  clocks,  in  connexion  with  chronographs  for  recording 
the  precise  time  that  observations  are  made. 

Although  classed  under  philosophical  instruments,  the  iso-  isodynamie 
dynamic  clock  escapement,  invented  by  Bichard  F.  Bond,  clement, 
and  used  in  connexion  with  his  fine  astronomical  clock 
(United  States,  4),  deserves  record  here.  Mr.  Bond  claims  as 
the  chief  merit  of  his  escapement  that  it  overcomes  entirely 
the  difficulty  arising  from  the  varying  power  transmitted  by 
the  wheelwork,  and  that  the  slight  friction,  being  constant, 
is  wholly  uninfluenced  by  the  latter.  He  also  states  that 
the  power  may  be  increased  to  a  hundred  times  the  amount 
necessary  to  drive  the  clock,  supposing  the  machinery  capable 
of  sustaining  the  weight,  without  in  the  least  increasing  the 
friction  of  the  pendulum,  or  in  any  way  interfering  with  the 
extent  or  time  of  its  vibration. 

Mr.  Bond  has  further  discovered  that  by  a  very  simple 
addition  he  can  secure  a  magnetic  break-circuit  entirely  free 
from  the  danger  of  oxydisation,  which  will  not  in  any  way 
influence  the  pendulum  or  disadvantageously  impede  any 
other  mechanism  of  the  clock,  hitherto  the  chief  drawback  to 
all  break-circuits.  This  break-circuit  has  been  in  operation 
for  a  year  without  adjustment  or  alteration,  and  has  not  been 
found  to  fail  in  any  one  instance. 

Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Frodsham  (United  Kingdom,  22) 
exhibit  chronometers  with  various  good  modifications  of 
laminse  auxiliary  compensation  balances.  J.  Poole  (23)  and 
Y.  Kullberg(17)  also  exhibit  excellent  chronometers.  Mr.  DeiJs’R 
M.  F.  Dent  (9)  shows  a  marine  chronometer  fitted  with  a  Jfomet6^0* 
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new  auxiliary  compensation  balance.  This  chronometer  is 
only  the  second  which  has  been  fitted  with  this  kind  of 
auxiliary  compensation.  This  first  was  tried  last  year  in  the 
public  competitive  trials  at  the  Greenwich  Observatory.  It 
stood  fourth  in  the  order  of  merit  in  the  published  official 
report  of  the  Astronomer  Royal,  and  was  purchased  by  the 
Government,  on  his  recommendation,  at  an  honorary  price. 

Mr.  Dent  also  exhibits  a  marine  chronometer  with  a  new 
kind  of  fiat-rimmed  balance,  recently  invented  by  himself. 
The  principle  of  its  mode  of  action  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Dent’s  staple  balance,  the  compensating  weights  describing 
in  their  change  of  position  a  curved  path  in  the  plane  of  the 
axis  of  the  balance  approximating  to  a  circular  arc.  Compared 
with  the  ordinary  balance,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  this  new 
balance  will  diminish  more  quickly  as  the  temperature  rises 
above,  and  will  increase  more  slowly  as  it  falls  below,  any 
given  mean.  Mr.  Dent  apprehends  that  another  defect  to 
which  all  balances  are  more  or  less  liable  will  be  mitigated — 
that  is,  the  tendency  which  their  compound  laminae  have  to 
ce  set v  when  exposed  continuously  for  a  considerable  time  to 
extremes  of  temperature,  owing  to  their  limits  of  elasticity 
being  over-passed.  This  is  expected  to  be  mitigated  by  the 
form  of  the  balance  here  exhibited  permitting  the  laminae  to 
be  made  longer  and  thicker  than  usual. 

France,  which  stands  next  to  England  in  the  excellence 
of  astronomical  clocks  and  marine  chronometers,  contributes 
several  admirably  constructed  instruments.  Those  exhibited 
by  L.  Breguet  (7),  O.  Dumas  (2),  A.  Le  Roy  (63),  B.  Scharf 
(3),  A.  Jacob  (6),  A.  H.  Rodanel  (8),  and  S.  Vissikre  (29)  are 
especially  deserving  of  notice.  The  regulator  exhibited  by 
M.  Breguet  is  remarkable  for  its  new  system  of  independent 
seconds  and  aluminium  compensation  pendulum.* 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  whilst  a  very  large  proportion 
of  French  exhibitors  show  an  infinite  variety  of  remontoir 
gravity  escapements  in  connexion  with  astronomical  clocks,  all 
their  energies  seem  to  have  been  exclusively  directed  to  this 
point,  to  the  losing  sight  of  the  pendulum  on  which  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  rate  ultimately  depends.  Among  the  French  as¬ 
tronomical  clocks,  all  worthy  of  notice  are  constructed  with  the 
well-known  Graham  escapement,  as  well  as  with  the  mercu¬ 
rial  compensation  pendulum.  There  are  also  a  few  zinc  pen¬ 
dulums  of  equal  antiquity,  the  originals  of  which  were 
invented  as  far  back  as  1773,  by  M.  Rivaz,  of  Paris.  |  This 


*  M.  Breguet,  being  a  juror  in  the  class  of  horological  instruments,  was 
excluded  from  the  list  of  competitors  for  prizes, 
f  See  Berthoud’s  “  Traite  d’Horlogerie  Marine.” 
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pendulum  was  much  used  formerly  by  Breguet  and  Arnold. 
The  latter  employed  it  in  one  of  the  standard  clocks  for  the 
Pulkowa  Observatory  in  Russia,  on  account  of  the  excessive 
cold  in  that  climate  occasionally  freezing  mercury. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  beautiful  and  elaborate 
gridiron  pendulums,  of  which  the  French  made  a  splendid 
display  at  their  Exhibition  in  1855,  are  almost  entirely  absent 
on  the  present  occasion.  Grandjean  and  Co.  (Switzerland, 
25),  exhibit  the  best  Swiss  chronometers ;  and  A.  Hohwu 
(Holland,  1)  shows  an  excellent  marine  chronometer  con¬ 
structed  on  English  movements,  the  auxiliary  compensation 
balance  being  the  check-piece  of  the  celebrated  English 
chronometer  maker,  EifFe.  M.  Hohwu  also  exhibits  a  good 
astronomical  clock,  with  Graham  escapement  and  a  mercurial 
compensation  pendulum. 

F.  Tiede  (Prussia,  11)  exhibits  a  clock  with  electro- mag¬ 
netic  escapement,  professing  to  go  in  vacuum.  According  to 
M.  Tiede,  the  mean  error  of  this  clock,  as  determined  during 
observations  made  for  eighty-eight  consecutive  days — Nov.  9, 
1866  to  Feb.  5,  1867 — was  0*038  sec.  No  trustworthy 
opinion  could,  however,  be  formed  in  the  Exhibition  of  the 
performance  of  this  clock,  as  the  vacuum  was  found  on  trial  to 
be  imperfect,  nor  was  the  clock  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
barometrical  indications. 

As  one  of  the  great  aims  of  chronometer  and  clock  makers 
has  always  been  to  make  use  of  an  escapement  which  shall  best 
answer  the  purposes  of  this  part  of  a  clock,  it  is  worthy  of 
note,  that  after  innumerable  inventions,  the  escapement  which 
is  found  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  the  pendulum  and  the  most 
suitable  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  natural  uniform 
vibration  of  the  balance  is  the  escapement  invented  by  George 
Graham  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This 
escapement  has  been  the  constant  theme  of  discussion  among 
the  most  eminent  chronometer  makers  for  one  hundred  years, 
and  a  furious  paper  war  respecting  its  merits  raged  in  1750 
between  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Royal  Society  of 
of  London,  and  the  principal  clockmakers  of  that  period  of 
France  and  England.  A  lucid  description  of  the  construction 
of  this  escapement,  by  Graham’s  head  workman,  Thomas 
Skelton,  will  be  found  in  the  Gentleman' s  Magazine  for  March 
1752.  The  illustration  on  the  next  page  shows  the  Graham 
escapement  on  the  system  of  Mr.  Charles  Frodsham. 

The  diameter  of  the  escape-wheel  is  2\  inches,  and  the 
pallets  embrace  9  teeth  or  8-J  spaces.  The  most  important 
point  in  the  escapement  is  the  distance  of  centres  of  the 
escape-wheel  and  pallet  axis. 
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This  escapement  possesses  such  great  interest  that  it  is 
considered  desirable  to  annex  an  illustration  of  it,  with  the 
view  of  endeavouring  to  settle  the  long-vexed  question  with 
regard  to  the  best  form  of  this  important  movement.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  evident  merits  of  this  escapement,  it  has 
been  one  of  the  most  fertile  subjects  of  argument  among 
chronometer  and  clock  makers  during  the  last  three  interna¬ 
tional  exhibitions.  The  parties  may  be  said  to  be  divided 
The  Graham  Escapement  on  the  System  op  Me.  Charles  Erodsham, 


T.  The  tangent  circle  which  determines  the  slopes  and  angular  value  of  the 
pallet  "faces  A  B. 

into  two — the  one  advocating  the  remontoir  and  gravity 
escapement,  the  other  the  Graham  dead-beat  escapement ;  but 
the  latter  party,  though  agreed  on  the  general  principles,  are 
greatly  at  issue  on  the  details  of  construction.  The  principal 
difference  consists  in  the  number  of  teeth  of  the  escape-wheel 
embraced  by  the  anchor  or  pallets.  The  fewer  the  number  of 
teeth  embraced  the  shorter  will  be  the  arm  of  repose,  and  the 
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friction  will  necessarily  be  reduced  to  that  ratio ;  but  this 
subject  of  friction  has  been  found  to  be  a  fallacy,  for  when 
the  friction  is  reduced  on  the  pallet  rest  it  is  increased  on  the 
angle  of  impulse.  The  friction  has  been  found,  moreover, 
to  be  of  no  detrimental  importance ;  as  a  rule,  it  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  all  other  friction,  and  therefore  admirably  adapted 
to  maintain  a  uniform  vibration  of  the  pendulum.  The 
length  of  the  pallet  arms  is  the  natural  tangent  to  the  semi¬ 
angle  of  the  middle  of  the  pallet  pad ;  therefore  the  greater 
the  number  of  teeth  embraced  in  the  anchor  pallet  the  longer 
will  be  these  arms. 

Thus,  if  we  were  to  embrace  12  teeth  the  length  of  the 
pallet  arms  would  be  as  5  to  26.  A  medium  course  has  been 
adopted.  Yulliamy  embraced  eight  teeth.  This  number  has 
many  properties  to  make  it  a  standard  number,  inasmuch  as 
the  length  of  the  pallet  arm  is  the  radius  of  the  escape- 
wheel  ;  and  that  most  important  point  in  the  construction  of 
the  escapement,  the  distance  between  the  escape-wheel  and 
the  verge  axes  is  the  sum  of  the  square  of  the  radius — viz., 
1*4142;  and  the  chord  of  the  angular  opening  of  the  pallets 
is  equal  to  this  distance — viz.,  T4142;  but  chronometer 
makers  have  preferred  embracing  larger  numbers,  as  nine 
and  ten.  These  are  decidedly  the  best  mean  numbers  to  use, 
both  in  the  construction  of  the  highest  and  plainest  work. 

Under  the  head  of  first-class  clocks  for  domestic  use,  those 
manufactured  by  English  makers  are  the  best.  France,  how¬ 
ever,  also  exhibits  excellent  specimens.  The  clocks  of  A, 
Brocot  (France,  81)  are  especially  to  be  commended  for  their 
escapement  pallets.  The  system  adopted  by  this  maker  is 
called  the  pin-pallet  escapement.  It  can  be  constructed  with 
the  smallest  amount  of  drop,  and  is  equally  valuable  for  a 
highly -finished  clock  as  it  is  for  an  economical  one,  or  for 
clocks  of  small  price.  P.  Drocourt  (France,  99)  exhibits 
numerous  domestic  clocks  of  great  elegance  and  moderate 
price. 

Austria,  Wirtemberg,  Hesse,  and  the  Black  Forest  are  all 
admirably  represented  by  good  clocks,  which  display  excel¬ 
lent  workmanship,  especially  when  considered  in  connexion 
with  their  prices. 

The  show  of  turret  clocks  is  extremely  limited ;  the  most 
remarkable  are  those  by  J.  W.  Benson  (United  Kingdom,  4) 
and  Gaurdin  (France,  not  in  catalogue).  The  latter  exhibits 
a  large  clock  made  for  Buffalo,  United  States.  Chimes  of 
43  bells,  with  machinery  by  which  the  airs  may  be  varied, 
are  attached  to  this  clock ;  these  have  been  made  by  Bollee 
and  Sons,  of  Mans,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  sweet  tones. 
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L.  C.  Detouche,  Paul  Gamier,  A,  P.  Borrel  (France,  26, 
28,  and  34),  and  S.  Fournier  (United  States,  3)  also  exhibit 
turret  clocks.  None  involve  any  very  novel  construction  ; 
in  all,  however,  the  workmanship  is  extremely  good.  This 
applies  especially  to  Fournier's  clock,  which  is  a  most  care¬ 
fully  constructed  instrument.  The  paucity  of  turret  clocks  in 
the  present  Exhibition  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the  French 
were  extremely  distinguished  formerly  for  the  manufacture 
of  these  timekeepers.  The  celebrated  clock  at  the  General 
Post  Office  in  Paris,  made  by  La  Paute,  is  said  to  have 
cost  3,500/.,  and  is  highly  remarkable  for  its  excellent 
mechanism. 

Nearly  all  the  turret  clocks  exhibited  by  France  possess 
the  remontoir  and  gravity  escapement,  and  are  of  extremely 
complicated  construction.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that 
while  in  England  pendulums  are  generally  used  for  turret 
clocks  of  6  ft.,  8  ft.,  and  14  ft.  in  length,  with  cylindrical 
bobs  weighing  from  100  lbs.  to  500  lbs.,  the  French  seem 
in  their  pendulums  rarely  to  exceed  the  second's  length, 
and  the  average  weight  of  the  bob  is  not  over  40  lbs.  It 
may  be  also  mentioned  that  the  external  dials  are  not  of  the 
large  dimensions  used  in  England ;  they  are,  however,  as 
a  rule,  extremely  neat. 

Electric  clocks  are  not  so  numerous  in  the  present  Ex¬ 
hibition  as  might  be  expected  from  the  excellence  to  which 
they  have  attained.  The  application  of  electricity  to  time 
has,  however,  several  representatives.  The  clock  exhibited 
by  Paul  Gamier  (France,  28)  is  one  of  the  best,  combining 
various  improvements.  They  may  be  thus  enumerated:  — 
The  oscillations  of  the  pendulum  are  independent  of,  and 
free  of  any  influence  from,  the  moving  power  (whether 
electricity  or  gravity).  The  pendulum  is  compensated. 
The  rod,  of  white  deal,  is  baked  and  soaked  in  a  mixture 
of  beeswax,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  linseed  oil,  and  then 
French  polished,  to  prevent  absorption  of  moisture.  The 
compensation  consists  of  a  zinc  tube  (sheet  zinc),  resting 
on  the  adjusting  nut  at  the  bottom  of  the  wood  rod;  the 
cast-iron  bob  rests  on  the  top  of  the  zinc  tube  by  means  of  a 
plate  screwed  to  the  latter.  The  proportions  are  as  follow : 
— The  acting  weight  suspended  from  the  curved  lever,  for 
the  purpose  of  uplifting  the  impulse  arms,  is  drachms, 
exerting  a  pulling  pressure  (longitudinally)  of  about  drachm 
at  the  point  where  the  arms  hold  the  curved  lever,  so  that 
the  actual  force  required  to  disengage  the  arms  is  a  high 
fraction  of  a  drachm,  the  hooks  of  the  curved  lever  and  the 
pin  in  the  impulse  arms  being  hardened  and  polished  cast 
steel  Hence  the  pendulum  becomes  a  correct  timekeeper. 
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equal  frequently,  when  clue  care  is  taken,  to  a  first-rate  MeWeld 
astrononncal  clock,  in  the  best  torm  ot  electric  clock  the  logical  In- 
penclulum  makes  a  contact  at  each  oscillation  by  bending  a  STKI^NTS‘ 
spring,  which  in  itself,  as  the  temperature  varies,  will 
influence  the  rate  of  the  clock.  The  manner  in  which  the 
impulse  is  imparted  to  the  pendulum  is  not  entirely  free  from 
friction,  and  tends  to  produce  “  wobbling,”  as  the  impulse, 
although  parallel,  is  not  in  the  same  plane  as  that  in  which 
the  pendulum  oscillates.  The  contact -makers  are  generally 
formed  of  iron  cups  containing  mercury,  into  which  dip 
pieces  of  copper  with  iron  extremities.  One  enters  the 
mercury  at  the  moment  the  other  leaves  it,  so  that  no  spark 
from  the  direct  current  can  oxydize  the  surfaces  of  the  con- 
tact-makers,  as  both  transmit  the  same  current  alternately 
— the  left  one  to  the  magnet  of  the  pendulum,  the  right  one 
to  the  clock. 

Attempts  are  being  made  by  the  French  to  introduce  Machine- 
clocks  constructed  at  Dieppe  by  machinery.  They  are  in  madeclocka- 
all  respects  greatly  inferior  to  those  made  in  other  parts  of 
France,  and  if  their  introduction  be  general,  they  will  tend 
greatly  to  lower  the  character  of  French  domestic  clocks. 

As  a  ride,  the  result  of  attempting  to  manufacture  clocks 
and  watches  by  machinery  in  a  plain  way  is  soon  to  fall  into 
a  slovenly  method,  and  thus  to  discourage  good  workmen. 

If  the  pride  of  highly-finished  work  is  destroyed,  first-rate 
hands  can  rarely  be  retained.  The  jurors  of  class  23  were 
greatly  disappointed  by  the  working  parts  of  French  clocks 
which  had  been  constructed  by  machinery.  They  are 
far  inferior  to  the  work  turned  out  in  the  villages  of  Lan¬ 
cashire,  where  the  fabrication  of  our  horological  movements 
is  carried  on. 

Very  ingeniously  constructed  small,  portable  alarum  clocks  Alarm 
are  exhibited  by  T.  Philippe  (France,  52) ;  they  strike  an  clocks* 
alarm  and  light  a  candle.  Their  price  is  extremely  moderate. 

A  Knespach  (Austria,  9)  exhibits  a  collection  of  excellent 
domestic  clocks,  the  prices  of  which  are  also  very  low. 

Pocket  Chronometers  and  Watches. 


No  section  of  horology  shows  greater  advance  since  the  Pocket  chro- 
Exhibition  of  1851  than  that  of  pocket  chronometers  and  no™ete,rsx 

i  rp,,  ...  n  1  .  .  _  and  watches, 

watches.  Ihe  most  striking  feature  is  an  improved  pro¬ 
portion  of  all  the  works;  but  the  two  most  essential  points 
of  improvement  are  the  increased  weights  and  diameters  of 
the  balances,  the  importance  of  which  in  the  construction  of 
a  pocket  watch  is  now  fully  established.  Although  France 
makes  a  larger  exhibition  of  watches  than  England,  those 
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exhibited  by  the  latter  country  are  decidedly  the  best.  The 
pocket  chronometers  and  watches  shown  by  Mr.  Charles 
Frodsham,  G.  Blackie,  M.  F.  Dent  and  Co.,  F.  B.  Adams 
and  Son,  V.  Kullberg,  Nicole,  and  Captain  Parkinson  and 
Frodsham,  and  J.  Poole  (United  Kingdom,  10,  5,  9,  1,  17, 
20,  22,  23)  are  in  all  respects  admirable  instruments. 

The  escapements  principally  in  use  formerly  in  watches 
were  the  chronometers  or  detached  escapement  and  the 
duplex ;  these,  though  excellent  in  themselves,  are  not  well 
adapted  for  these  railroad  days,  because  they  will  not  bear 
rough  usage.  They  have  accordingly  been  almost  entirely 
superseded  by  the  lever  escapement,  which  is  particularly 
suited  for  all  the  ordinary  usages  of  life ;  and,  when  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  watch  are  of  the  same  quality  as  the 
pocket  chronometer,  a  most  reliable  timekeeper  is  obtained. 
A  watch  with  an  uncompensated  balance  spring  is  seriously 
affected  by  changes  of  temperature,  particularly  when  not 
worn  habitually.  Ten  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  causes  a  watch 
to  vary  seven  minutes  per  week ;  hence  the  difficulty  of 
regulating  watches  except  to  the  owner’s  particular  wear ; 
yet,  if  a  watch  be  regularly  worn,  it  is  remarkable  how  nearly 
this  error  is  balanced. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  during  recent  years  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  improve  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  watches.  The 
best  works  are  made  in  the  Lancashire  villages,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  these  works  are  annually  exported  to  the 
United  States,  where  they  are  cased  and  finished.  According 
to  the  census  of  1861,  23,427  persons  were  engaged  in  that 
year  in  the  watch  trade  in  England,  the  greater  portion  of 
whom  resided  in  Lancashire. 

Though  the  first-class  chronometers  made  in  France  are, 
as  a  rule,  inferior  to  those  of  English  manufacture,  they  are — 
and  especially  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  very  impor¬ 
tant  question  of  price — very  remarkable  for  their  general 
excellence.  Pocket  chronometer  and  watch  making  have 
been  hitherto  but  a  very  secondary  manufacturing  interest 
in  France,  but  of  late  years  it  has  greatly  revived.  L.  Bre- 
guet,  T.  Le  Roy,  A.  H.  Rodinet,  and  L.  M.  Vichard  (France, 
7,  4,  8,  68)  exhibit  fine  pocket  chronometers  and  watches. 
M.  Breguet,  whose  house  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its 
horological  productions,  also  exhibits  several  interesting 
watches,  among  which  may  be  noticed  a  keyless  watch,  with 
lever  escapement,  showing  the  phases  of  the  moon ;  and  a 
double  watch,  regulated  by  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  two 
balances,  which  was  made  by  A.L.  Breguet,  grandfather  of  the 
present  M.  Breguet,  for  Louis  XVIII.  M.  Breguet  also 
exhibits  excellent  chronographs. 
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It  is,  however,  in  cheap  watches  that  France  makes  the 
greatest  show.  The  efforts  made  by  M.  Goutard,  of  Besan^on, 
to  revive  watchmaking  in  France,  which  were  rewarded  by 
a  medal  in  1862,  appear  to  have  been  very  successful.  The 
clock  and  watch  trade  of  France  has,  indeed,  acquired  enor¬ 
mous  proportions  during  recent  years.  It  is  officially  repre¬ 
sented  as  amounting  to  35,000, OOOf.  annually.  The  principal 
seats  of  the  trade  are,  for  clocks,  Paris  ;  for  watches,  Besan- 
9on ;  and  for  large  turret  clocks,  Monez  ( J ura).  At  Besan^n 
15,800  men,  women,  and  children  are  employed  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  watch  movements.  There  are  132  workshops,  and 
150  houses  in  the  trade  give  out  work  to  be  executed  in  the 
private  dwellings  of  the  artisans.  The  Besan^on  watch  trade 
manifests  considerable  improvement  since  1855.  Of  223 
exhibitors  in  the  French  department  of  watches  and  their 
movements,  97  come  from  Besan^n. !  In  1845  this  town 
produced  51,192  watches;  in  1855,  141,943;  in  1865, 
296,012 ;  and  the  number  is  now  said  to  surpass  300,000 
annually.  The  declared  official  value  of  the  watches  and 
movements  in  1866  was  17, 000, OOOf.  The  principal  esta¬ 
blishment  at  Besan9on  is  the  Ecole  Municipale  d’Horlo- 
gerie,  which  maintains  250  pupils,  and  is  directed  by  a 
professor. 

There  is  also  a  large  watchmaking  trade  carried  on  at 
Cluses  (Savoy),  where  there  is  a  school  for  teaching  watch¬ 
making.  St.  Nicolas  d’Aliermont  is  an  important  seat  of  this 
art;  out  of  an  adult  population  of  2,500,  upwards  of  1,000 
are  engaged  in  watchmaking.  Astronomical  clocks  and 
chronometers  are  also  fabricated  here.  The  total  number  of 
time  pieces  annually  made  in  this  town  is  stated  to  be  144,000, 
valued  at  upwards  of  1,000, OOOf.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  sent  to  Paris.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  for  the 
more  delicate  workmanship  women  are  preferred  at  St. 
Nicolas  dAliermont  to  men. 

While  the  reporter  feels  it  to  be  his  duty  to  cite  the  fore¬ 
going  official  statistics  of  the  Besan9on  watch  trade,  he  con¬ 
siders  it  right  to  state  that  the  jurors  of  the  horological 
class  entertain  considerable  doubts  how  far  the  statement  may 
be  relied  on,  as  searching  investigations  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  large  proportion  of  watches  and  Avatch  movements  said 
to  be  manufactured  at  Besan9on  are  really  constructed  in 
Switzerland.  It  is  well  known  that,  though  nominally 
French,  the  Besangon  watchmakers  are  of  Swiss  extraction, 
and  their  work  greatly  resembles  that  of  the  Swiss  watch¬ 
makers. 

An  attempt  has  been  lately  made  by  some  Paris  watch- 
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makers  to  introduce  a  decimal  system  of  time  in  watches, 
dividing  the  day  into  10  hours,  the  hours  into  100  minutes, 
and  the  minutes  into  100  seconds.  The  best  illustration  of 
this  decimal  division  will  be  seen  in  the  watches  exhibited 
by  F.  Cacheleux  (France). 

The  watch  manufacture  of  Switzerland  is  represented  in 
the  present  Exhibition  by  163  exhibitors,  sixty-seven  of 
whom  come  from  the  Bernese  Jura.  It  is  not  a  little  curious 
that,  while  France  is  now  endeavouring  to  supplant  Switzer¬ 
land  in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  watches,  the  watch  trade 
of  the  latter  country  appears  to  have  come  from  France, 
which  enjoyed  a  monopoly  in  making  these  instruments 
when  their  manufacture  was  unknown  in  Switzerland.  This 
branch  of  industry,  for  which  the  latter  country  is  so  remark¬ 
able,  is  of  comparatively  recent  growth,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  French  refugees  who  fled  to  these  moun¬ 
tain  villages  for  shelter  from  political  persecution  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  Even  as  late  as  50  years  ago 
it  had  not  grown  to  any  great  extent ;  factories  were  few  in 
number ;  a  large  number  of  the  watchmakers  being  agricul¬ 
turists  or  small  farmers,  who  in  the  winter  season  devoted 
their  time  to  watchmaking. 

The  repeating  motion,  for  which  Swiss  watchmakers  are 
now  celebrated,  had  its  origin  in  England,  and  when  such 
complicated  mechanism  as  that  involved  in  the  construction 
of  a  repeater  is  considered,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  have 
been  a  large  amount  of  latent  mechanical  ingenuity  among 
the  Swiss,  for  they  had  formerly  little  communication  with 
England  or  France,  access  to  these  countries  being  difficult ; 
and  yet  in  a  very  short  time  after  the  art  of  watchmaking 
was  introduced  into  Switzerland  good  watches  were  made, 
including  beautiful  and  accurate  repeaters.  In  1851  the  watch 
trade  had  grown  to  an  enormous  industry,  some  of  the  Swiss 
houses  making  as  many  as  500,000  watches  yearly,  and  a  large 
number  turning  out  their  10,000  and  20,000  per  annum. 
These  watches  are  not,  of  course,  either  of  high  class  or 
high  price.  Most  of  the  works  continue  to  be  made  in  the 
country  parts  of  Switzerland ;  but  those  with  beautifully 
finished  cases  and  delicate  workmanship  are  principally  con¬ 
structed  in  Geneva.  The  movements  are  almost  entirely 
made  in  the  Val  de  Joux,  by  various  hands.  A  remarkable 
exception  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  a  repeater  exhibited  by 
Auguste  Baud  (Switzerland,  3),  all  the  parts  of  which  have 
been  constructed  by  himself.  Watches  will  be  found  in  this 
department  from  the  humble,  but  by  no  means  rough,  watch 
of  8f.  to  the  pocket  chronometer  of  i,250f.  Among  the 
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cheap  watches  are  some  curious  specimens  constructed  for 
exportation  to  China.  A  school  for  teaching  watchmaking, 
founded  in  Geneva  in  1824,  turns  out  extremely  fine  work. 
Pupils  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  14,  and  may  remain  in  the 
establishment  four  years  and  a  half,  during  which  time  they 
are  taught  all  horological  processes.  The  terms  are — for 
natives  of  Switzerland,  5f.  a  month ;  and  for  those  of  other 
countries,  20f.  Natives  of  Switzerland  also  enjoy  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  provided  gratuitously  with  all  necessary  watch¬ 
making  tools.  During  the  winter  months  the  pupils  have  the 
privilege  of  attending,  gratuitously,  courses  of  lectures,  given 
in  the  evening,  on  geometry,  mechanics,  and  linear  drawing. 
There  are  also  four  other  schools  in  Switzerland,  with  pro¬ 
fessors  at  their  heads. 

The  highest-class  watches  in  the  Swiss  department  are 
shown  by  H.  R.  Ekegren,  G.  Faure,  L.  Favre  Lebet,  Hum¬ 
bert  Ramuz,  S.  Mairet ;  Pateck,  Philippe,  and  Co. ;  Rossel 
and  Son,  and  U.  Nardin  (Switzerland,  17,  18,  19,  35,  120, 
130,  142,  and  147). 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  Swiss  first-class  watches  is 
their  horological  ingenuity.  Many  combine  movements  of 
an  extremely  complicated  nature,  while  the  finish  of  the  cases 
in  the  majority  of  the  specimens  exhibited  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired. 

Those  interested  in  the  curiosities  of  watchmaking  will 
find,  in  the  French  as  well  as  in  the  Swiss  department,  several 
extremely  minute  watches.  The  smallest  is  that  exhibited  by 
A.  Rodanet  and  Co.  (France,  8),  which  is  set  in  the  stem  of 
a  gold  pencil  case.  Rossell  and  Co.,  of  Geneva  (Switzer¬ 
land,  142),  also  show  several  remarkable  specimens  of  small 
watches,  very  highly  finished.  Some  curious  spherical 
watches  are  shown  in  the  Russian  department  by  Id.  Son 
(not  in  catalogue) ;  but  these,  as  well  as  the  few  watches 
exhibited  by  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Spain,  consist  of  French 
or  Swiss  movements.  A  small  clock,  in  the  form  of  a  sun¬ 
flower,  is  exhibited  by  FI.  Ader  (Russia,  5),  but  it  is  more 
remarkable  for  its  singularity  of  appearance  than  for  ex¬ 
cellence  of  construction. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  fusee,  on  which  the  English 
watchmakers  rely  so  much  in  the  construction  of  their  best 
watches,  is  entirely  suppressed  among  the  Continental  makers. 
The  absence  of  this  important  movement  can  only  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  a  desire  to  produce  a  cheap  watch.  Winding 
with  the  pendant — or,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  the  keyless 
watch — is  very  general  among  the  watches  exhibited.  This 
invention,  however,  is  by  no  means  so  novel  as  is  generally 
supposed,  having  been  first  introduced  by  Mr.  John  Arnold, 
2,  N  N 
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in  1823,  for  the  convenience  of  a  naval  officer  who  had  lost 
his  right  arm. 

Under  the  head  of  watch  jewellers,  makers  of  dials,  cases, 
hands,  gilders,  & c.,  the  objects  exhibited,  though  less  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  general  visitor,  possess  great  value,  and  are 
remarkable  for  their  excellence  and  high  finish. 

L,  Grindraux  (France,  14)  and  It.  Claxton  and  S.  Holds- 
worth  (United  Kingdom,  7  and  13)  exhibit  very  complete 
and  in  many  respects  remarkable  collections  of  clock,  chro¬ 
nometer,  and  watch  jewels,  set  and  unset.  They  consist  of 
diamonds,  rubies,  sapphires,  chrysolites,  garnets,  and  aqua¬ 
marines,  which  are  the  stones  used  for  horological  purposes. 
There  are  jewel-holes  of  every  description,  clock  and  chro¬ 
nometer  pallets,  ruby  rollers  for  the  duplex  escapement,  ruby 
cylinders  for  horizontal  movement ;  solid  chronometer  rollers, 
which  serve  the  purpose  of  impulse  and  roller  combined ; 
ruby  pins,  flatted,  oval,  and  triangular ;  caps  and  points  for 
marine  compasses,  and  draw-plate  holes  capable  of  drawing 
gold  wire  from  1,000  to  2,500  yards  to  the  ounce  troy. 
Mr.  Holdsworth  has  also  a  case  of  assorted  watch  jewels  for 
exportation,  in  order  to  meet  a  want  long  felt  by  watchmakers 
living  at  a  distance  from  the  place  of  manufacture,  by  which 
means  they  may  have  a  regularly  assorted  number  of  jewels 
in  different  sizes.  I.  L.  Ducommun  and  Montandon  Brothers 
(France,  21  and  24)  exhibit  a  beautiful  series  of  chronometer 
and  watch  springs. 

Switzerland  exhibits  a  great  variety  of  watch  movements, 
jewels,  and  dials.  The  glass  dials  with  gold  enamelled  figures 
exhibited  by  Corcelle-Tournier  and  Co.  (10)  are  extremely 
beautiful,  and  highly  deserve  examination. 

Some  machines  are  also  shown  in  the  Swiss  department  of 

ingenious  construction,  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  clocks 

and  watches.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  clockmakers 

were  the  first  who  employed  special  machines  for  their 

manufactures.  Their  wheel-cutting  engine  has  been  ascribed 

©  © 

to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hooke,  who  is  said  to  have  invented  it 
in  1655.  Its  use  rapidly  spread  through  England  and  the 
Continent.  The  gradual  improvement  of  this  machine,  and 
the  successive  forms  which  it  assumed  as  the  art  of  construc¬ 
tion  was  matured,  form  a  very  interesting  history.  English 
clockmakers  have  largely  contributed  to  its  perfection. 
Henry  Sully,  an  English  clockmaker  who  removed  to  Paris 
in  1718,  carried  with  him,  among  other  excellent  tools,  a 
cutting  engine,  Avhich  excited  great  admiration  in  that  city. 
The  form  of  the  Continental  engine  is,  however,  derived 
from  the  engine  improved  by  Hulot  in  1763.  The  fusee- 
engine,  which  is  another  special  clockmakers’  machine,  has 
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also  tended  greatly  to  the  perfection  of  machines  for  working 
in  metal ;  and  in  many  other  ways  the  horologist  has  been 
of  signal  advantage  to  mechanical  science. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  branch  of  mechanical  art  on  which 
man  has  devoted  more  labour  than  that  relating  to  horology. 
Many  artists  in  watchmaking  work  at  artisans'  ’wages,  and 
many  horologists  of  various  countries  cultivate  their  art 
con  amove ,  devoting  themselves  to  its  improvement  with 
extraordinary  energy  and  assiduity. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  possession  of  a  clock 
or  watch  of  perfect  accuracy  (were  such  a  thing  possible) 
could  hardly  be  over-estimated.  The  science  of  astronomy 
in  particular  would  receive  important  benefit  from  such  an 
instrument.  But  as  no  timekeeper  has  yet  been  constructed 
that  can  be  relied  on  as  being  absolutely  free  from  error,  it 
is  evident  that  there  is  still  room  for  improvement.  The 
sources  of  irregularity  have  long  engaged  the  attention  of 
many  able  scientific  investigators,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  very 
numerous  contrivances  for  counteracting  them  have  been 
devised. 

An  impartial  examination  of  the  progress  made  in  horo- 
logical  science  since  1862,  as  represented  by  the  Paris  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  this  year,  is  highly  satisfactory.  Absolute  perfection 
has  not,  indeed,  been  obtained ;  but  great  progress  has  been 
made,  and  the  result  is  that  excellent  timekeepers  are  much 
more  common  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  and  that  their 
prices,  although  wages  have  risen  considerably  during  recent 
years,  are  much  less  than  they  were. 
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Report  on  Perfumery.  —  (Class  25.)  —  mb. 

By  Sydney  Whiting,  Esq. 

FUMEKY. 


Section  I.  —Perfumery  as  it  was. 

In  the  same  way  that  the  ceramic  productions  of  modern 
times,  with  all  their  beauty  of  form,  delicacy  of  pencilling, 
and  costliness  of  material,  must  trace  their  origin  to  the  lap 
of  Nature,  when  the  rough  utensil  of  the  savage  was  rudely 
moulded  and  baked  in  the  sun,  so  the  art  of  perfumery,  now 
brought  to  such  perfection,  has  its  sources  in  the  shadowy 
vistas  of  the  past,  when  the  scented  wood,  bark,  or  gum  of 
tropical  vegetation  was  burned  or  bruised  by  primitive  man 
for  his  religious  ceremonies  or  his  personal  wants.  The 
especial  predilection,  however,  which  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
earth  evince  for  odours  has  reference  more  to  pungency  than 
delicacy  of  aroma,  and  may  be  said,  perhaps,  to  differ  as 
much  from  modern  taste  as  the  Algerine  music  of  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  differs  from  a  symphony  of  Mozart.  In  the  province  Perfumery 
of  Fernando  Po,  the  odour  of  the  pomatum  called  “  Tola  ”  Stages! 
is  so  powerful  that  the  approach  to  a  native  village  is 
indicated  by  its  intense  smell,  penetrating  even  the  densest 
brushwood.  But  occasionally,  the  favourite  scent  of  un¬ 
civilised  people  would  be  pronounced  excellent  by  the  modern 
connoisseur;  such,  for  example,  as  a  perfume  in  great  request 
on  the  Rio  Negro,  called  Umari,  which  is  obtained  by  lifting 
the  bark  of  the  tree  producing  it  (Humirium  floribundum) 
and  inserting  under  the  covering  pieces  of  cotton  wool  which, 
at  the  end  of  a  month,  becomes  saturated  with  the  essence. 

But  this  single  illustration  of  the  identity  of  tastes  between 
savage  and  civilised  nations  is  quite  exceptional,  and  the 
procuration  of  essences  by  maceration  or  distillation  was 
probably  quite  unknown  to  the  earlier  denizens  of  the  woods. 

Nature,  however,  who  takes  especial  care  in  providing  for 
the  wants  of  her  untutored  children,  and  seems  only  to  leave 
them  to  their  own  devices  when  civilisation  advances  and 
enables  them  to  do  without  her  more  ostensible  supervision, 
gives  to  savage  tribes  in  many  parts  of  the  world  a  natural 
soap,  or,  at  least,  a  saponaceous  grass,  which,  mixed  with  oil 
and  highly  scented,  must  be  somewhat  similar  to  the  refined 
productions  of  Paris  and  London.  In  the  Philippine  Island 
this  grass  is  called  “  Go-go,”  and  British  Guiana  (vide 
Catalogue)  possesses  not  only  a  wood  used  by  the  natives  for 
detergent  purposes,  but  a  vegetable  tallow  from  a  species  of 
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the  <e  Myristica,”  which,  mixed  with  alkali,  forms  a  soap  of 
the  finest  balsamic  character. 

The  descriptions  which  AthenaBus  and  other  authors, 
Roman  and  Greek,  give  of  Egyptian  manners  prove  that  per¬ 
fumes  entered  largely  their  religious  and  personal  customs, 
while  the  burning  of  scented  woods  and  aromatic  gums  (from 
which  our  word  perfume,  “  by  fire  ”)  was  a  ceremony  at  which 
not  only  the  priests  but  the  Egyptian  kings  assisted,  the 
principal  substances  being  frankincense,  crocus,  cassia,  lign- 
aloe,  and  orris.  The  process  of  embalming,  of  course, 
involved  the  use  of  scented  substances  of  all  kinds ;  but  the 
quantity  of  aromatics  used  for  toilet  purposes  exceeded  all 
other  consumption :  and  here  we  arrive  at  one  of  the  great 
landmarks  in  the  ocean  of  perfumery,  for  the  Egyptians 
were  the  first  manufacturers  of  perfumes,  inasmuch  as  the 
unguents  used  by  the  priests  were  compounded  with  great 
skill,  and  a  large  variety  of  cosmetics  were  used.  The 
preparations  of  those  unguents  were  so  admirable  that  a 
specimen  in  the  Alnwick  Castle  Museum  has  retained  its 
scent  after  the  lapse  of  3,000  or  4,000  years.  With  these 
extraordinary  people,  who,  without  a  literature,  handed  down 
their  habits  and  manners  to  remote  posterity,  the  custom 
originated  of  the  women  staining  their  fingers  and  the  palms 
of  their  hands  with  a  dye  made  from  the  leaves  of  the  far- 
famed  henna  (Lawsonia  inermis) ;  and  the  rage  for  perfumes 
of  all  kinds  arrived  at  its  culmination  at  about  the  period 
when  Cleopatra  made  such  successful  use  of  them  in  her 
interviews  with  Mark  Antony. 

Amongst  the  Jews  the  use  of  perfumery  in  all  its  various 
refined  characteristics  came  into  use  after  the  Israelite  cap- 
tivity  in  Egypt,  though,  long  before  that  period,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  they  could  have  been  ignorant  of  those  aromatic  products 
which,  with  more  or  less  power  of  fragance,  betrayed  their 
presence  in  every  locality  where  shrubs  and  flowers  flourished. 
The  well-known  expression,  “  balm  of  Gilead,”  is  referable 
to  a  gum  made  from  a  shrub  called  the  Amyris,  which  grew 
in  large  quantities  on  the  mountains  of  Gilead  ;  and  Strabo 
speaks  of  a  field  near  J ericho  full  of  those  trees ;  but  still 
“  perfumery,”  in  the  sense  we  use  the  word,  was  borrowed 
from  the  Egyptians  by  the  Jews,  who,  improving  in  all  they 
had  learnt,  out-rivalled  their  former  masters  and  became  the 
greatest  experts  of  the  ancient  world  in  preparing  odours  of 
all  kinds.  The  custom  of  anointing  the  head,  the  application 
of  kohl  to  give  a  languishing  expression  to  the  eye,  the  use 
of  metal  mirrors,  and  the  practice  of  embalming,  were  all 
copied  from  the  Egyptians,  while  other  peculiarities  have 
descended  to  the  present  day.  When  the  Empress  Eugdnie 
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appeared  at  the  festival  of  the  Boeuf-gras,  in  1860,  with 
her  hair  sprinkled  with  gold-dust,  it  is  impossible  she  was 
not  aware  that  she  was  following  a  custom  of  the  Jewish 
ladies  3,000  years  ago.* 

In  the  early  periods  under  notice  Babylon,  amongst  the 
Asiatic  nations,  was  the  principal  market  for  perfumes  and 
cosmetics,  consequent,  no  doubt,  on  the  exceeding  richness  of 
her  flora.  Some  of  the  Assyrian  perfume  bottles,  with 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  found  by  Mr.  Layard  in  the  excava¬ 
tions  at  Nimroud,  are  very  curious,  and  from  these  and  other 
proofs  we  find  that  Babylonian  liquid  essences  were  generally 
contained  in  bottles  of  glass  or  alabaster,  and  the  ointment 
in  boxes  of  porcelain  or  chalcedony. 

The  Persians  also  exhibited  an  extraordinary  love  of  sweet 
smells,  a  fact  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  for  Nature  had 
carpeted  whole  districts  of  the  country  with  flowers  of  every 
variety,  one  of  the  lily  tribe  being  so  numerous  as  to  give  its 
name  “  Souson  ”  to  a  town  so  denominated.  In  short,  all 
the  Asiatic  nations  exhibited  an  intense  love  of  perfumes  ; 
but  we  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  period  when  alcoholic  scents 
became  known,  those  useful  products  of  aroma  and  spirit,  which, 
preserved  in  bottles — in  the  form  of  which  ingenuity  seems 
illimitable — are  sent  to  the  nethermost  ends  of  the  earth. 

Next,  we  must  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  Hellenic  races, 
who,  in  perfumery,  as  in  all  other  arts,  set  their  seal  upon 
the  world.  Here  we  find  that  every  sacrifice  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  libations  of  wine  and  the  burning  of  frankincense, 
and  at  every  festival  cosmetics  were  largely  consumed. 
Upon  successfully  emerging  from  the  terrific  ordeal  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  the  neophyte  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  agreeable  fact  that  around  the  Elysian  Fields  flows  a 
river  of  perfumes  deep  enough  to  swim  in,  and  that  500 
fountains  of  sweetest  essences  were  for  ever  at  play— a  fact 
no  doubt  known  to  the  more  erudite  exhibitors  of  perfumes 
in  the  Exhibition,  who,  being  in  despair  at  emulating  with 
any  chance  of  success  so  much  excellence  in  the  fountain 


*  The  reporter  on  this  Class  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Rimmel  for  the  courtesy  of 
his  forwarding  him  a  copy  of  his  charming  work  called  “  The  Book  of 
Perfumes,”  and  he  is  also  beholden  to  Dr.  Piesse  for  his  elaborate  work  called 
“  The  Art  of  Perfumery,”  both  of  which  volumes  have  been  of  considerable 
use  in  the  compilation  of  the  following  paper.  In  these  two  books  are 
exhausted  all  that  the  scientific  or  non-scientific  reader  could  desire  to  know 
in  respect  to  perfumery,  and  both  productions  are  remarkable  for  the  absence 
of  every  attempt  to  advertise  the  various  articles  which  the  authors  vend  at 
their  establishments.  The  delicacy  and  tact  with  which  this  has  been  avoided 
by  both  gentlemen  is  worthy  of  especial  remark,  while  it  manifestly  greatly 
assists  in  drawing  the  line  between  the  mere  seller  of  an  article  across  the 
counter  and  those  who  raise  a  trade  into  a  profession  by  scientific  knowledge 
and  literary  skill. 
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line,  resolved  to  shine  by  contrast,  and  their  success  is 
undoubted.  The  Greeks,  as  a  nation,  exhibited  wonderful 
finesse  in  mixing  their  scents,  and  in  this  women  were  princi¬ 
pally  employed ;  while  the  use  of  perfumes,  unguents,  and 
cosmetics  became  in  the  time  of  Solon  so  prevalent  that  he 
prohibited  the  sale  of  perfumes ;  but  sumptuary  laws  affect¬ 
ing  the  person  are  generally  of  no  avail,  and  the  perfumery 
shops  in  the  time  of  the  great  lawgiver  were  the  lounging - 
places  of  the  Greek  dandies,  and  the  resort  of  ladies  who 
came  for  an  unguent  to  preserve  beauty  for  ever,  or  for  an 
elixir  to  perpetuate  youth. 

The  Romans,  until  the  period  of  their  conquests,  were  too 
simple-minded  a  race  to  be  acquainted  with  the  art  of  per¬ 
fumery  to  any  considerable  extent ;  but  a  conquering  nation 
absorbs  both  the  vices  and  virtues  of  the  people  whom 
they  subdue,  together  with  a  taste  for  their  habits  and 
customs.  Thus,  many  of  the  refined  luxuries  of  southern 
Italy,  colonised  by  the  Greeks,  became  adopted  by  the  Roman 
invaders,  and  were  soon  exported  to  the  capital  of  the  world. 
From  that  period  perfumery  as  an  art  took  its  rise  amongst 
the  Romans,  increasing  in  importance  after  their  subjugation 
of  Asia ;  while,  as  a  curious  instance  of  the  repetition  of 
events,  Julius  Caesar  issued  a  mandate  prohibiting  the  import 
trade  of  perfumery,  after  the  manner  of  Solon  at  Athens, 
and  with,  it  is  recorded,  a  similar  want  of  success  in  carrying 
it  into  execution.  Caligula,  in  the  vain  attempt,  perhaps,  to 
deodorise  his  moral  ill  odours,  constantly  bathed  in  perfumed 
waters ;  and  in  Nero’s  golden  palace  the  drinking-tables  were 
made  with  concealed  silver  pipes,  which  cast  on  the  guests  a 
spray  of  essences.  Had  the  Emperor  watered  the  streets  of 
Rome  with  fragant  liquid,  history  would  have  had  a  better 
deed  to  record  than  the  one  which  has  rendered  his  name 
infamous.  Of  the  Roman  baths  it  need  scarcely  be  remarked 
they  were  celebrated  through  all  the  world,  and  their 
“  unctuarium  51  resembled  a  modern  apothecary’s  shop, 
owing  to  the  pots  and  jars  containing  the  materials  used  for 
every  portion  of  the  body.  To  enter  for  a  moment  mun- 
dus  muliebris,’>  the  chief  cosmetics  at  a  Roman  lady’s  toilet 
were  solid  and  liquid  unguents  and  powdered  perfumes. 
Some  of  these  preparations  cost  sums  of  money  which  spoke 
of  extravagance  and  luxury  unknown  before  or  since ;  and 
the  manner  of  their  application  required  the  greatest  skill, 
taste,  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  attendants.  Indeed,  the 
Roman  lady  at  her  toilet,  surrounded  by  slaves  from  almost 
every  clime,  marshalled  by  the  ornatrix  or  mistress  of  the 
toilet,  would  make  the  subject  of  a  classic  interior  worthy  of 
the  delicate  skill  of  Gerome,  or  of  the  genius  of  the  Belgian 
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painter  of  such  scenes — Coomans.  To  the  Roman  belles  w^ing 
we  are  indebted  for  the  custom,  now  unfortunately  so  common  on  pee- 
amongst  English  ladies,  of  using  liquids  and  other  means  for 
changing  the  colour  of  their  hair,  an  ill  compliment  to  Nature, 
which  she  is  usually  not  backward  in  punishing,  either  by 
premature  grayness  or  total  loss  of  cilial  ornament.  The  dye  Dyes, 
mostly  in  vogue  with  the  dark-haired  beauties  of  the  Imperial 
city  was  one  for  turning  black  hair  into  a  sandy  or  fair 
colour,  a  tint  as  much  desired  at  the  present  time  as  in  the 
earlier  days  of  Roman  fashion ;  and  it  is  probable  the  pre¬ 
dilection  for  auburn,  or  light  brown,  or  golden  hair  took  its 
rise  from  the  early  poets  and  painters  attributing,  with 
almost  one  accord,  sunny  or  auburn  hair  to  Anadyomene  or 
Aphrodite ;  and,  while  the  Romans  vulgarised  her  under  the 
name  of  Venus,  they  did  not  forget  to  copy  by  every  possible 
art  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  her  loveliness.  The 
composition  of  this  dye  consisted  of  a  soap  from  Germany 
made  of  goat's  fat  and  ashes — no  doubt  containing  some  very 
powerful  alkali — while,  curiously  enough,  this  soap  is  stated 
to  be  the  first  indication  of  that  article  amongst  the  Romans, 
and  if  so  the  natives  of  Tahiti  were  in  this  respect  superior 
to  the  most  civilised  people  in  the  world ;  but  Nature,  not 
civilisation,  is  the  handmaiden  of  savage  life,  and  bestows 
such  boons  as  sciences,  and  art,  and  knowledge  only  copy 
with  slow  and  uncertain  steps.  A  black  dye  used  at  Rome 
for  retarding  the  ravages  of  times,  or,  scientifically  speaking, 
to  prevent  the  medullary  juices  from  becoming  dry,  was  said 
to  be  made  from  leeches  putrefied  in  wine  and  vinegar ;  but 
there  must  be  some  mistake  in  respect  to  this  dainty  decoc¬ 
tion,  for  wine  and  vinegar  are  powerful  antiseptics,  and 
prevent  what  Liebig  terms  eremacausis. 

But  however  much  the  Romans  ultimately  excelled  in  the  Arabian 
manufactoryof  unguents  and  pomades,  we  must  turn  toArabia  rSpro- 
in  the  tenth  century,  for  the  application  of  chemistry  to  the  rosewater, 
art  of  perfumery  in  the  extended  signification  of  the  word. 
Avicenna  is  the  name  of  the  illustrious  Arabian  doctor  who 
is  stated  to  have  been  the  first  discoverer  of  extracting  the 
perfume  of  flowers  by  distillation,  and,  inasmuch  as  this  is 
the  real (i  open  sesame  ”  to  all  the  perfumed  treasures  of  the 
world,  by  which  the  latent  sweets  of  Nature's  most  lovely 
productions  are  made  to  yield  up  their  secrets,  the  discovery 
was  an  all-important  one ;  and  when  it  is  further  understood 
that  the  rose  was  the  first  to  raise  the  siege  and  give  up  its 
garrison  of  odours,  therconquest  of  such  a  citadel  was  at  the 
period  unique.  The  first  experiment  of  the  great  savan* 


*  Avicenna  is  said  to  have  written  nearly  one  hundred  volumes  during  his 
nomadic  life,  twenty  of  which  were  a  general  encyclopaedia. 
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was  made  on  a  delicious  species  of  the  flower  called  C(  Rosa 
centifolia,”  and  from  it  he  produced  the  world-famous  compo¬ 
sition  known  as  rose-water the  hundred  leaves  of  the 
flower  yielding  to  the  skill  of  the  magician  an  aroma  more 
precious  in  its  aggregate  commercial  uses  than  the  philoso¬ 
pher’s  stone  or  the  transmutation  of  metals,  supposing  either 
or  both  were  possible.  Saladin  literally  washed  the  floors 
and  walls  of  Omar’s  Mosque  with  the  fragrant  liquid ;  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  East  it  became  the  custom  to 
salute  the  welcome  guest  with  a  douche  of  the  delightful 
water.  It  is  curious,  however,  that,  loving  the  scent  of  the 
rose  as  the  Orientals  loved  it,  they  should  have  shown  so 
much  partiality  for  musk,  which,  in  some  cases,  they  mixed 
with  the  mortar  used  in  the  construction  of  their  places  of 
worship ;  and  Paradise,  according  to  the  Koran,  is  peopled 
with  nymphs  made  of  musk — at  least,  so  declares  no  less  an 
authority  than  the  Prophet  himself. 

Having  paid  a  passing  tribute  of  praise  to  the  great  Arabian 
physiologist  and  chemist  Avicenna,  it  is  due  to  specially 
mention  the  country  which  originated  that  quintessence  of 
perfumes  the  costly  and  delicious  otto  of  rose,  but  which, 
like  all  concentrated  forms  of  odours,  requires  proper  dilu¬ 
tion  for  its  employment.  India,  so  tradition  states,  claims 
the  honour  of  the  discovery ;  and  though  it  is  now  produced 
by  distillation,  there  is  little  doubt,  in  the  early  periods  of 
Indian  chronicles,  it  was  simply  and  easily  made — at  least, 
such  is  a  fair  supposition,  since  we  learn,  from  works  on 
Asiatic  manners  and  customs,  that  the  origin  of  the  scent 
was  traced  to  a  certain  beautiful  Sultana’s  observing,  while 
walking  in  her  garden,  through  which  ran  a  canal  of  rose¬ 
water,  oily  particles  floating  on  the  surface,  which  turned 
out  to  be  the  veritable  otto.  Of  course,  these  eastern  stories 
must  be  taken  cum  grano  satis,  and  not  a  small  grain  either  ; 
but  at  least  they  prove  the  probable  knowledge  of  the  otto  in 
the  earliest  periods,  and  also  suggest  that  in  manufacturing 
the  odour  before  modern  processes  were  known,  there  must 
have  been  an  enormous  waste  of  the  roses ;  but  the  prodi¬ 
gality  of  Nature  in  those  climes  was  ready  for  the  demand, 
howsoever  extensive  it  might  have  been.  The  early  Indian 
poets,  as  well  as  later  ones,  all  sang  the  praises  of  Flora’s 
lovely  children  in  verses  more  or  less  musical;  and  two 
thousand  years  ago  a  Sanskrit  writer  named  Kalidasa  ex¬ 
pressly  refers  to  perfumes  in  his  work,  showing  how  they 
were  used  for  sacred  and  domestic  purposes.  The  scented 
woods  of  India,  which  in  the  form  of  boxes  and  small  articles 
de  luxe ,  abound  in  the  Indian  department  of  the  Exhibition, 
are  as  familiar  to  us  all  as  (l  household  words,”  and  these 
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woods  in  ancient  days  were  greatly  prized  by  the  natives ; 
while  musk,  civet,  ambergris,  patchouly,  and  kus-kus  were,  0N  fer- 
there  is  little  doubt,  all  duly  appreciated  by  the  refined  and  - — 

sensitive  Hindu. 

The  ancient  social  manners  and  customs  of  the  Chinese,  Musk,  and 
Japanese,  and  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  are  comparatively  JtmSflSity 
a  sealed  book  to  us  ;  but  there  is  no  question  that  the  of  its  odour* 
originators  of  the  joss-sticks  and  bronze  urns  (some  of  the 
ancient  specimens  of  which  exhibit  extraordinary  skill  in  the 
mixture  of  metals)  were  large  consumers  of  perfume  of  every 
description.  Musk,  in  the  earliest  periods  of  Chinese  history, 
must  have  played  its  usual  prominent  part  in  all  compound 
perfumes,  more  especially  as  many  of  the  northern  provinces 
of  China  are,  par  excellence,  the  habitat  of  the  musk-deer — 
a  little  animal  about  the  size  of  a  greyhound,  and  which  sub¬ 
scribes  largely  to  the  commerce  of  the  eastern  world.  The 
scent-bag  or  gland  is  only  found  in  the  male,  and,  whether 
given  by  Nature  as  a  source  of  attraction  to  the  female,  or  as 
a  means  of  confounding  its  enemies  with  its  odour,  is  not 
recorded  by  naturalists;  the  latter  view,  however,  is  not 
borne  out  by  any  dislike  which  the  genus  homo  evinces  for 
this  pungent  and  extraordinary  secretion.  When  once 
musk  has  been  freely  used  its  obliteration  from  the  sense  of 
smell  is  almost  impossible,  as  an  instance  of  which  it  is 
stated  by  Dr.  Piesse  that  the  walls  of  Malmaison,  inhabited 
more  than  forty  years  ago  by  the  Empress  Josephine,  though 
since  then  repeatedly  rubbed  and  painted,  and  even  washed 
with  aquafortis,  still  retain  the  odour  of  this  imperishable 
scent,  of  which  it  is  needless  to  add  the  Empress  was  inordi¬ 
nately  fond.  The  Tonquin  or  Chinese  musk  is  most  prized  in 
the  English  market,  and  varies  from  265.  to  325.  per  ounce 
in  the  pod,  but  is  adulterated  by  all  sorts  of  ingenious  means 
at  the  hands  of  the  exporters.  As  in  the  case  of  many  of 
the  savage  tribes,  the  Chinese  were  possessed  from  time 
immemorial  of  a  substitute  for  soap,  called  “  keen ;  ”  but 
this  was  used  chiefly  for  washing  their  clothes,  since  cosmetics 
and  oil  formed  their  only  personal  detersives,  and  the  same 
fact,  it  is  to  be  feared,  applies  in  reference  to  their  habits  at 
the  present  day. 

Section  II. — Perfumery  as  it  is. 

The  French  group  of  vitrines  devoted  to  the  display  of  France, 
perfumery  in  the  Exhibition  consists  of  a  handsome  court,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  free  seats,  in 
the  form  of  a  comfortable  settee,  where  the  weary  traveller 
may  rest  and  be  thankful,  if  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  vacant 
place.  The  great  perfumers  of  France  are  here  represented, 
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not  as  a  rule,  by  an  attendant  in  propria  personat  but  by  rows 
of  bottles,  piles  of  soap,  and  packets  of  scent,  each  and  all 
suggestive  of  the  large  amount  of  labour,  taste,  and  capital 
expended  in  their  production.  The  French  exports  of  per¬ 
fumery  in  1864  (which  is  the  latest  date  that  official  returns 
have  been  classified  and  published)  was  3,104,797  kilo¬ 
grammes,  valued  at  15,523,985f.,  which  conveys  some  idea 
of  the  immense  extent  of  this  branch  of  industry  (steadily  on 
the  increase),  which  gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
women  and  children,  as  well  as  of  men. 

M.  Mero  (13)  *  exhibits  in  the  French  Court  very  valuable 
specimens  of  those  materials  employed  by  perfumers  which 
are  used  largely  in  the  process  of  mixing.  England,  from 
the  rapid  strides  she  is  making  in  the  manufacture  of  sweet 
odours,  is  becoming  one  of  M.  Mero’s  best  customers,  and  as 
this  exhibitor  is  not  a  mere  vendor  of  articles  de  toilette ,  but 
a  scientific  manufacturer,  it  is  well  to  make  the  mention  of 
his  name  the  text  for  explaining  that  the  process  of  what  is 
technically  called  {C  mixing 55  is  a  very  important  and  delicate 
one;  so  much  so,  that  if  a  perfumer  desires  to  make  a  bouquet 
from  primitive  odours  he  must  take  such  essences  as  “  chord 
together ;  and  that,  as  a  painter  blends  his  colours,  so  must 
a  perfumer  blend  his  scents.  Two  colours  that  are  con¬ 
centrated  in  intensity  will  neutralize  one  another  and  pro¬ 
duce  an  inodorous  body,  in  the  same  way  that  two  loud 
sounds  may  be  made  to  produce  silence,  and  two  strong 
lights  to  produce  darkness. f  The  bottles,  therefore,  of  M. 
Mero,  and  of  the  other  perfumers  known  to  fame  in  their 
several  walks,  though  possessing  in  themselves  nothing 
attractive,  are  suggestive  of  strange  complications ;  and  so 
it  will  be  found  with  the  most  simple  and  humble  articles 
spread  everywhere  around. 

M.  Bermond  (6)  claims  a  specialty  for  violet  extract.  The 
flowers  (Yiolet  odorato)  from  which  this  is  made  grow  prin¬ 
cipally  in  France  and  Sardinia.  The  odour  of  this  plant  is 
procured  in  combination  with  spirit,  oil,  or  suet,  and  the 
essence  is  produced  by  digesting  the  pomade  in  refined 
alcohol. 

M.  Chiris  (1)  is  known  for  his  excellent  flower  pomades 
and  oils.  These  are  made  by  infusing  flowers  in  lard,  suet, 
or  oil,  the  chief  necessity  being  to  use  as  a  basis  a  perfectly 
inodorous  grease,  so  that  its  own  odour  may  in  no  way  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  especial  flowers  to  be  introduced.  It  is, 
perhaps,  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  bear  is  wholly  innocent 


*  These  numbers  refer  to  those  in  the  French  catalogue, 
f  Sir  David  Brewster. 
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of  contribut  ing  his  adipose  portions  in  the  making  of  pomades,  Wh^*N(J 
(S  bear's  grease  "  being  one  of  those  titles,  though  used  by  on  pee- 
respectable  firms,  which  makes  the  line  separating  shop  FU™T- 
trickery  from  trade  nomenclature  very  small  indeed.  The 
fat  of  the  bear,  from  its  rancid  and  coarse  nature,  involves 
the  presence  of  those  especial  elements  destructive  to  pomades 
of  all  sorts.  This  exhibitor,  M.  Chiris,  employs  500  work¬ 
people  of  both  sexes  in  the  different  departments  of  his 
manufactories,  and  lays  claim  to  being  the  first  cultivator  of 
the  Rose  geranium  in  Algeria. 

M.  Morrin  (35)  is  the  representative  of  the  largest  house  Toilet 
in  Paris  for  the  manufacture  of  those  toilet  appendages  MLeiies' 
which,  if  examined  with  a  due  regard  to  their  uses  and 
abuses,  would  carry  us  within  the  sacred  adytum  of  my 
lady’s  chamber.  Here  the  discreet  reporter  will  pause  at  the 
threshold,  nor  enter  too  fully  into  the  modus  operandi  in  the 
application  of  rouge,  “  blue  (for  tracing  artificial  veins), 

Persian  antimony  (for  giving  depth  to  the  colour  of  the  eye), 
and  other  prettily  encased  articles  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Also,  he  will  only  dare  to  wonder  in  silence  when  contem¬ 
plating  the  outer  covering  of  the  “  dtui  mysterieux.” 

M.  Seguy  (33)  exhibits  specimens  of  what  he  is  pleased  J^ee  pcw* 
to  term  “  blanc  Nymphea,”  said  to  be  made  of  burnt  shell,  eis' 
but  which  is  stated  to  consist  of  an  oxide  of  bismuth  mixed 
by  trituration  with  rose-water.  Ladies  should  be  aware  of 
the  composition  of  these  various  f  ace -powders,  so  that  they 
may  select  the  least  injurious  to  the  skin;  and  that  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  “  violet  powder  ”  is  the  most  preferable.  It 
is  made  of  starch  and  orris-root  powder,  scented  by  various 
additions,  and  its  application  by  the  common  tff  powder  puff” 
involves  an  enormous  consumption  of  swan  skins,  from  which 
they  are  made.  A  good  and  safe  powder  called  Pestachio 
“  powder  ”  is  manufactured  from  levigated  talc,  finely  sifted, 
and  it  is  not  affected  by  impure  atmosphere — a  desideratum 
devoutly  to  be  desired. 

M.  Piver  (48),  who  is  the  leading  perfumer  in  France, 
does  not  on  the  present  occasion,  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  make  so  elegant  a  display  as  on  former  Exhibition 
occasions ;  but  his  attendant  will  be  found  on  duty,  ready  to 
cast  a  jet  of  sweet  odours  on  the  passers  by;  but  it  proceeds 
from  a  sort  of  drawer,  and  is  pumped  up  ready  for  use  by  a 
most  unrefined  apparatus  underneath.  Some  degree  of 
harmony  should  be  attempted  in  all  things,  and  there  seems 
an  incongruity  in  delicate  odours  being  evoked  by  material 
means  so  visible  to  the  eye.  M.  Piver  could  well  afford, 
from  the  high  reputation  he  enjoys,  to  discard  all  adventitious 
means  of  attracting  the  public,  either  by  so-called  fountains 
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or  the  gratuitous  sprinkling  of  scents,  and  one  would  rather 
such  matters  were  left  to  the  mere  shopman.  To  M.  Piver 
is  due  the  merit  of  numberless  improvements  in  perfumery, 
and  while  others  are  content  to  bring  out  a  new  sort  of  bottle, 
perhaps,  or  pretty  envelope  for  soap  or  scent,  this  exhibitor 
has  brought  capital,  science,  and  untiring  energy  to  bear 
upon  the  subject,  which  is  evidently  a  labour  of  love  with 
him.  And  well  it  may  be,  for  what  branch  of  industry  so 
fascinating  as  the  subjugation  and  retention  of  the  exquisite 
though  evanescent  perfume  of  flowers?  To  entrap  their 
volatile  odours  and  render  them  permanent  is  an  art  similar 
to  that  which  catches  the  rays  of  light  and  transfixes  them  in 
endless  forms  of  beauty  and  use.  It  should  be  understood 
that  there  are  four  principal  means  of  extracting  fragrance 
from  scented  bodies.  Distillation  is  too  familiar  a  process  to 
require  description ;  but,  en  passant ,  it  may  be  observed  that 
an  improvement  in  the  art  consists  in  suspending  the  flowers 
in  the  still  on  a  sort  of  sieve,  and  allowing  a  jet  of  steam  to 
pass  through  and  carry  off  the  fragrant  particles.  To  illus¬ 
trate  the  entire  process  of  distillation,  Mr.  BImmel  has 
erected,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Grande  Porte,  an  outhouse 
or  cottage,  containing  a  still  in  action,  and  here  those  curious 
on  the  subject  will  learn  all  that  relates  to  it.  Expression  is 
confined  to  obtaining  essences  from  the  rinds  of  the  citrine 
series,  comprising  lemon,  orange,  bigarrade,  bergamot,  cedrat, 
and  limette.  The  common  and  rough  process  by  which  we 
obtain  perry  and  cider,  in  an  unscientific  way,  describes  the 
manner  of  working  by  expression,”  but  the  mode  varies  in 
different  countries.  Maceration  and  absorption  are  very 
curious  processes,  and  especially  worth  notice,  both  being 
founded  on  the  intense  attraction  which  fragrant  molecules 
exhibit  towards  fatty  bodies — a  strange  predilection,  which 
has  proved  of  enormous  use  to  manufacturers.  It  may  be 
figuratively  described  as  the  soul  entering  into  the  body — 
Psyche  for  the  nonce,  as  the  offspring  of  Flora,  wedded  to 
materiality.  Maceration  is  used  for  the  less  delicate  flowers  ; 
for  even  in  the  sphere  of  dainty  sweets  there  are  shades  and 
degrees  of  delicacy,  such  as  the  rose,  orange  jonquil,  violet, 
and  cassia.  A  certain  quantity  of  grease  being  placed  in  a  pan 
and  brought  to  an  oily  consistency,  flowers  are  then  thrown 
in  and  left  in  secret  communion  with  the  object  of  their 
strange  affection,  after  which  the  grease  is  taken  out  and 
pressed  in  horsehair  bags,  when  the  captive  essences  are 
obtained.  The  process  of  absorption,  or  what  the  French 
term  (t  enfleurage,”  is  chiefly  confined  to  extracting  the 
aroma  of  the  jasmine  or  tuberose,  tlieir  tender  souls  not 
being  capable  of  bearing  the  same  amount  of  heat  as  their 
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more  robust  relatives.  M.  Semeria  (4),  who  exhibits  in  the 
French  department  of  the  Exhibition,  has  invented  a  new  on  Per- 
mode  of  enfleurage  by  placing  the  flowers  on  nets  suspended  FU^5T* 
between  the  frames  in  lieu  of  laying  them  in  the  grease. 

M.  Gellee  (6)  is  the  originator  of  the  “  monster  toilet  y^g^01^ 
“  soap/’  which  has  met  with  considerable  success.  *  The 
time  will  be  remembered  by  most  of  us  when  only  small 
cakes  of  soap  were  in  use,  about  the  dimensions  of  the  well- 
known  Windsor  tablet;  but  to  this  exhibitor  is  due  the 
introduction  of  these  brobdignagian  specimens  so  consonant 
with  the  English  taste — large  basins  and  plenty  of  water. 

M.  Phillippe  (21)  exhibits  a  specialty  called  eau  dentifrice 
de  Phillippe,  which,  it  is  stated,  has  an  extensive  sale. 

What  this  especial  preparation  may  be  is  a  mystery  probably 
only  known  to  the  maker ;  but  whatever  its  composition  it 
should  be  remembered  that  all  dentifrice  is  injurious  if  con¬ 
taining  any  ingredient  likely  to  injure  the  enamel  of  the 
teeth.  The  mixture  known  as  camphorated  chalk  is  perhaps 
the  best  of  tooth  powders  in  common  use. 

M.  Chardin  (29)  is  noted  for  his  shaving  soap,  no  small 
honour  when  it  is  remembered  that  shaving  is  one  of  the  few 
personal  acts  of  our  daily  life,  always  inconvenient,  and  often 
painful.  The  pleasure  of  feeling  an  emulsient  cream  upon 
the  face,  in  lien  of  a  stinging  alkali  or  resinous  compound, 
need  scarcely  be  insisted  on ;  and  to  have  achieved  success 
in  the  former  product  is  worthy  of  record.  <f  A  potash  soft 
“  soap  of  lard  ”  eminently  possesses  this  desideratum  of 
creamy  softness,  while  added  to  its  merciful  qualities  is  a 
beautiful  pearly  appearance,  which  might  suggest  to  the 
ingenious  fabricator  the  title  of  “  Savon  de  Cleopatre,”  in 
honour  of  that  celebrated  act  of  extravagance  which  history 
is  so  tenacious  of  repeating.  It  is,  however,  composed  of 
clarified  lard,  potash  ley,  rectified  spirit,  and  otto  of  roses. 

M.  Bully  (57)  exhibits  specimens  of  his  well-known  toilet 
vinegar,  than  which  there  scarcely  exists  a  more  refreshing 
appendage  to  the  chamber  of  the  ailing.  Though  there  are 
many  varieties  of  this  febrifuge,  vinegar,  or  its  substitute  in 
the  form  of  acetic  acid,  is  its  basis,  and  this,  with  a  mixture 
of  the  essence  of  perfumes,  according  to  the  taste  and  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  maker,  is  the  secret  of  its  composition.  Toilet 
vinegar,  which  becomes  opaque  in  water,  is  rendered  so  by 
adding  gum-resin,  myrrh,  benzoin,  storax,  or  tolu. 

M.  Mougeot  (59)  exhibits  soap  inlaid  in  colours,  and  a 
pretty  effect  is  obtained  thereby — far  more  desirable  than 
the  metallic  inlayings  in  soap  as  shown  by  several  of  the 
French  and  English  makers  of  the  article.  Not  only  is 
metal  in  combination  with  saponaceous  articles  a  discord  to 
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the  touch,  but  the  question  arises  what  becomes  of  it  when 
the  adjacent  portions  of  soap  dissolve  in  the  water  ?  If,  in 
answer  to  this,  it  is  stated  that  the  metallic  inlays  are  only 
superficial,  still  the  response  and  objection  are  obvious — why 
assume  an  incongruity  even  in  trifling  matters  ? 

M.  Botot  (23),  disdaining  the  confederation  of  the  vitrines 
in  the  court  where  his  countrymen  have  established  their 
bund,  exhibits  his  perfumery  outside  the  carre,  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  Mobilier  passage,  and  makes  a  pretty  display 
of  articles  de  toilette .  His  perfumed  fountain,  the  best  of  the 
few  iu  the  Exhibition,  consists  of  a  bronze  female  figure, 
pouring  perfume  from  an  urn,  by  which  hundreds  of  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  are  scented  every  day. 

In  the  French  department  or  court,  where  we  have,  per¬ 
haps,  lingered  too  long,  are  sixty-two  exhibitors,  most  of 
them,  no  doubt,  as  much  deserving  of  notice  as  those  already 
mentioned ;  but  in  many  instances  a  few  bottles  and  toilet 
paraphernalia  carefully  locked  up  in  glass  cases,  with  no 
representative  to  indicate  specialties,  afforded  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  examination ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  all 
the  smaller  objects  in  the  Exhibition  under  lock  and  key, 
especially  in  Class  26,  presently  to  be  reported  upon;  so  that 
the  best  mode  of  procedure  is  to  endeavour  to  impart  a 
general  interest  to  the  topic  under  discussion,  and  to  induce 
the  explorer  to  regard  objects  not  only  with  the  outward 
senses,  but  with  the  understanding.  Leaving,  therefore,  the 
French  exhibitors,  we  find,  by  a  general  inspection  of  the 
perfumery  departments  throughout  the  building,  that  there 
is  not  much  which  offers  itself  for  a  critical  analysis,  not 
only  from  the  foregone  reasons,  but  because  of  the  extreme 
paucity,  as  a  general  rule,  of  the  display  of  scents  and 
odours. 

In  the  Prussian  section  of  the  building  there  are  many 
aspirants  for  the  honour  of  being  descended  from  the  family 
who  originally  manufactured  the  celebrated  perfume  called 
eau  de  Cologne ;  but  as  this  is  a  point  for  others  to  deter¬ 
mine  it  will  be  our  duty,  ex  necessitate  rei,  to  draw  attention 
to  a  few  facts  on  the  subject.  Johann  M.  Farina  (19) 
exhibits  an  ebonized  armoire,  with  a  majolica  fountain  holding 
flowers,  and  the  claims  of  this  exhibitor  on  the  subject  seem 
conclusive,  till  at  a  short  distance  rises,  in  all  its  grandeur,  a 
large  monumental-looking  structure,  as  if  it  had  been  erected 
in  memory  of  departed  spirits  rather  than  in  honour  of  exist¬ 
ing  ones.  Rows  of  eau  de  Cologne  bottles,  medallions* 
niches,  carvings,  bronze  figures,  and  a  little  fountain,  each 
and  all  surmounted  by  the  Prussian  eagle,  ready  to  swoop 
upon  the  daring  sceptic,  bid  the  spectator  pause  and  exclaim, 
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cf  This,  in  truth,  must  be  the  real  J.  M.  Farina,  and  none 
*'f  other  can  dispute  the  fact when,  lo !  a  few  yards  further  on  peb- 
on,  yet  another  claimant  with  the  same  cabalistic  initials  FU;^T- 
places  in  your  hand  the  copy  of  a  genuine  pedigree  setting 
forth  the  exhibitor’s  claim  to  a  direct  descent  from  the  great 
source  of  the  water  of  waters.  Bewildered  by  the  conflict¬ 
ing  evidence,  it  is  as  satisfactory  as  agreeable  to  know  that 
the  disentanglement  of  the  question  rests  with  the  jurors ; 
but  competent  authorities  declare  that  the  excellence  of  the 
perfume  almost  entirely  depends  upon  the  purity  of  the 
spirit  employed  as  its  basis.  Spirits  made  from  malt  and 
other  materials  not  vinous  will  never  produce  eau  de  Cologne 
of  a  high  character,  owing,  it  is  believed,  amongst  other 
causes,  to  the  odour  of  fusel  oil  in  the  first  and  to  oenanthic 
ether  in  the  second.  A  good  and  cheap  eau  de  Cologne,  various 
which  may  be  denominated  as  “  first  class,”  is  made  as  fol-  manufac- 
lows: — Spirits  of  wine  from  grape,  60  over  proof ;  otto  of  ^cofogn1 
neroli  (petole),  ditto  (bigarrade),  rosemary,  orange  zeste, 
citron  zeste,  and  bergamot.  An  inferior  quality  is  made 
from  spirits  of  corn,  otto  of  petite  grain,  neroli  (petole),  rose¬ 
mary,  orange-peel,  lemon,  and  bergamot.  Now,  be  it 
observed,  that  neroli,  without  which  neither  genuine  eau  de 
Cologne  nor  a  good  imitation  of  it  can  be  made,  is  an  essence 
obtained  from  orange  blossoms  (the  bitter  species,  Citrus 
bigarradia),  and  when  one  considers  the  hundreds  of  tons  of 
flowers  plucked  and  consumed  for  the  purpose  of  perfumery, 
the  enormous  consumption  of  leaves  for  the  distillation  of  an 
essential  oil  called  petit  grain,  and  that  from  the  rind  of  the 
fruit  yet  another  essence  is  evoked  called  oil  of  Portugal,  the 
affluent  nature  of  this  beautiful  tree  may  be  in  some  degree 
understood.  The  edible  orange  tree  (Citrus  aurantium )  also 
produces  essences,  while  the  export  of  the  fruit  itself  is 
something  fabulous.  In  England,  as  we  all  know,  the  peel 
of  the  orange  is  made  into  conserve ;  so  that  almost  every 
portion  of  this  wonderful  production  of  nature  is  delightful  to 
the  senses,  and  a  means  of  wealth  and  enjoyment  to  man. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  appear  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  eau  de  Cologne  who  vends  the  best  article  is  the 
proper  one  to  patronise,  without  reference  to  ancestry. 

Leaving  the  various  candidates  in  the  Cologne  Court  to  Italy. 
their  pedigrees  and  perfumes,  a  further  search  for  objects  in 
the  class  under  discussion  takes  us  to  Italy,  whose  flower 
fields  almost  rival  those  of  France,  but  whose  display  of  spe¬ 
cimens  in  the  Exhibition  is  very  limited.  Tuscany  has  the 
honour  of  growing  the  most  fragrant  orris-root  in  the  world,  orris  root 
and  the  farms  of  violets  in  some  of  the  provinces  literally 
paint  the  earth.  Exhibitors  in  this  court  amount  to  only 
2.  0  0 
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seventeen,  in  almost  all  cases  being  venders  of  those  products 
already  mentioned  or  yet  to  be  alluded  to. 

Austria,,  though  so  rich  in  many  of  her  exhibits,  makes 
but  a  small  display  in  this  class,  her  perfume  trade  being 
represented  by  only  eight  names.  Her  soaps,  dyes  for  the 
hair,  and  other  ordinary  toilet  articles,  do  not  call  for  especial 
notice  ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Herr  Leyer  (7),  of 
Wetzeldorf,  in  Styria,  is  celebrated  in  southern  Germany  for 
a  pomade  made  of  strawberries. 

Belgium  also  makes  a  very  limited  display  of  perfumery, 
and  she  places  some  of  her  articles  de  toilette  in  Class  44 
(chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products),  as  well  as  in  Class 
25.  She  appears  to  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  house¬ 
hold  soaps;  but,  as  the  French  export  of  perfumery  to 
Belgium  in  1864  amounted  to  248,850  kilogrammes,  we 
gather  that  she  is  not  a  large  manufacturer  of  essences  from 
her  own  dower-farms. 

Switzerland  has  only  nine  exhibitors,  who  vend  the  ordinary 
toilet  appendages. 

Portugal,  the  land  of  the  citron  and  orange  and  the  centre 
of  an  enormous  export  of  materials  made  from  her  indi- 
genous  flora,  has  not  even  a  list  of  perfumery  in  the  French 
catalogue — at  least,  in  the  third  edition. 

Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  scarcely  enter  an  appear¬ 
ance  ;  and  Russia,  who,  if  pomades  were  really  composed  of 
bears’  grease,  might  make  an  extensive  display  in  that  article, 
merely  collects  the  products  of  other  countries — soap,  of 
course,  being  an  exception. 

Turkey,  so  associated  with  kohl,  henna,  and  perfumes  for 
burning — does  not  demand  more  than  a  passing  word ;  and, 
though  the  obliging  attendant  submitted  with  great  equa¬ 
nimity  to  a  cross-questioning  as  to  any  matters  of  especial 
interest  connected  with  toilet  articles  as  used  in  the  harems, 
his  dignified  reticence  left  nothing  to  record  ;  but,  en  passant , 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Turks  make  one  of  the  best 
dyes  for  turning  the  hair  black  of  any  other  country.  The 
Armenians  are  great  in  the  production  of  this  article,  the 
principal  ingredient  in  which  is  a  metallic  mixture  brought 
from  Egypt ;  but  the  secret  of  its  dyeing  properties  is  refer¬ 
able  to  the  pyrogallic  acid  which  the  compound  contains. 
Pastilles,  perfumed  goods  of  all  kinds,  which  from  their 
odour  might  belong  to  Class  25,  but  from  their  uses  to  some  of 
the  other  divisions  in  the  general  grouping  ;  oil  for  the  hair 
and  for  use  after  bathing  ;  phials,  hermetically  sealed,  said  to 
contain  otto  of  rose,  and  a  quack  essence  in  pretty  bottles, 
called  C£  Balsamica  de  Harem,”  sum  up  the  perfumery  articles 
in  the  Constantinopolitan  Court,  and  the  difference  between 
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what  the  display  might  have  been  and  that  which  it  is,  is  matter 
for  regret.  The  soap  exhibited  is  wonderfully  dear,  a  small 
cake  costing  two  francs ;  but  this  is,  most  probably,  a  deter¬ 
gent  used  for  the  bath,  and  possesses,  no  doubt,  an  excess  of 
fatty  basis. 

In  the  Egyptian  Court  powder  for  tinting  the  hair  and 
eyebrows,  consisting,  very  likely,  of  iron  and  copper ;  poudre 
de  henne,  “  pour  le  femmes  Arabes ;  ”  a  cosmetic  called 
Dilka,  used  by  the  Nubians ;  and — horror  of  horrors ! — musk 
of  crocodiles,  are,  in  brief,  the  principal  articles  de  toilette  to  be 
found  in  this  department;  whilst  the  last  named  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  suggests  a  local  colouring  somewhat  curious — Cf  pe- 
<f  ruques  que  portent  les  negres  de  Niams-Niams  les  jours 
6S  des  fetes/’ 

China  declines  in  toto — at  least,  according  to  the  French 
catalogue — to  subscribe  her  Celestial  sweets  to  this  class ; 
but  Tunis  sends  a  few  articles,  the  titles  of  which  appear  to 
have  puzzled  even  the  French  translators. 

America  has  two  exhibitors,  one  of  which  displays  a 
pomade  made  from  the  inevitable  bear,  but  sublimated  into 
a  rarer  and  more  scientific  product  than  those  of  a  similar 
character  by  its  title  “  Ursina/’ 

Brazil  has  a  few  articles  of  perfumery  not  necessary  to 
particularise,  though  some  attempt  at  arranging  specimens  of 
her  grand  and  far-spread  flora,  from  which  perfumes  could 
be  extracted,  would  have  been  welcome;  but  possibly  the 
Brazilians  are  satisfied  with  their  imports  of  foreign  scents 
and  odours,  France  alone  having  sent  326,350  kilogrammes 
of  perfumery  in  one  year. 

Spain  has  only  two  exhibitors,  one  of  whom  describes  a 
specialty  as  ee  huile  anticanitienne  !” 

Algeria,  as  an  extensive  flower-growing  country,  is  a  very 
important  auxiliary  to  the  French  trade  in  perfumery,  and 
some  of  the  exhibitors  in  the  French  Court  possess  large 
flower  farms  in  that  colony,  more  especially  M.  Chiris  (1),  of 
Grasse,  wdiose  plantations  at  Bouffarik  are  celebrated  for 
their  produce.  The  articles  in  this  class  exhibited  in  the 
Algerine  Court  are  redolent  of  suggestion  as  to  the  flowers 
produced  in  that  part  of  Africa  and  manner  of  treating  them 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce  ;  but  the  subject  would  trench 
too  largely  upon  the  space  allotted  to  our  report,  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  a  survey  and  description  of  some  of  the  articles 
of  perfumery  as  shown  in  the  English  and  colonial  depart¬ 
ments  must  be  rapid  and  brief. 

The  English  sections  consist  of  a  group  of  small  and  closely- 
packed  vitrines,  and  here  will  be  found  the  names  of  the 
most  eminent  London  perfumers. 
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Mr.  Birnmel  (12)  exhibits  the  model  of  a  scented  jet  d’eau 
in  imitation  of  oxidized  silver,  and  the  presiding  Naiad  will 
dip  your  handkerchief  as  often  as  conscience  will  permit  into 
the  fountain.  The  best  specimens  that  can  be  produced  of 
every  description  of  odour  relating  to  the  toilet  will  here  be 
found,  while  the  lavish  generosity  with  which  odours  were 
gratuitously  partaken  of  by  the  public  in  former  Exhibitions 
is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten. 

Piesse  and  Lubin  (8)  are  represented  by  Mr.  Piesse,  jun.^ 
whose  obliging  attention  and  desire  to  import  every  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  perfumery  is  worthy  of  special  record. 
Dr.  Piesse’s  untiring  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of  per¬ 
fumery  as  an  art  is  well  known ;  and  the  desire  which  he 
holds  steadily  in  view  is  the  establishment  of  flower  farms  in 
certain  British  colonies,  so  as  to  make  England  independent 
of  France  and  Italy  in  respect  to  orange  flowers,  acacia,  rose, 
and  others.  At  Paramatta,  New  South  Wales,  Mr.  Holroyd 
has  planted  an  extensive  orangery,  and  very  soon  the  berga¬ 
mot  and  neroli  from  his  estate  may  be  expected  in  this 
market. 

Mr.  Atkinson  (1 )  has  arranged  his  scent  bottles  and  packets 
secundum  artem  in  his  glass  case  ;  and  little  need  be  said  as 
to  the  class  of  goods  offered  by  the  proprietors  of  the  well- 
known  shop  in  Bond-street.  To  the  founder  of  the  esta¬ 
blishment  is  due,  some  half  century  or  more  ago,  the  honour 
of  introducing  the  pomatum  known  as  “  bear's  grease  ”  to 
the  British  public ;  while  the  title,  also,  of  that  celebrated 
composition  is  due  to  his  fancy  and  invention. 

Mr.  Lewis  (5)  is  known  in  the  trade  for  his  good  and 
cheap  soap  and  for  his  iodine  detergent ;  but  the  question 
arises  whether  every  description  of  soap  ought  not  to  owe  ts 
excellence  to  the  negative  quality  of  possessing  nothing 
deleterious  to  the  skin  rather  than  to  the  presence  of  medi¬ 
cated  substances. 

Mr.  Pears  (3)  claims  the  honour  of  inventing  transparent 
soap  which  yields  a  delightful  lather,  and  is  at  once  agreeable 
to  the  eye  and  to  the  touch.  It  is  made  from  a  mixture  of 
soap  and  spirits ;  but  the  duty  on  the  latter  article  precludes 
its  being  manufactured  to  any  considerable  extent  in  England. 

Messrs.  Warrick  (13)  (query,  Warwick)  exhibit  bottles  of 
pickling  vinegar  and  Chili  sauce,  which  must  have  found 
their  way  into  Class  25  during  the  nodding  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  Jove. 

Mr.  Gibbs  (4)  originated  the  inlaid  soap,  and  is  a  large 
importer  of  that  article. 

Mr.  Price  (9)  lays  claim  to  having  invented  a  new  perfume 
called  “  Lilium  auratum and  Mr.  Perks  (6),  who  brings 
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scientific  research  to  bear  upon  his  avocation,  and  is  far 
removed  from  the  vender  of  articles  for  the  toilet,  has  brought 
lavender  water  to  perfection. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  special  objects  to  be  found  in  the 
English  department,  which  consists  of  fifteen  exhibitors,  all 
of  whom  claim,  and  probably  with  justice,  to  deal  in  articles 
of  great  excellence,  and  in  some  cases  to  have  given  an 
impulse  to  the  trade  by  ingenious  devices  and  improvements 
of  all  kinds. 

In  the  colonies  pieces  of  dried  shrubs  and  a  few  bottles  British 
are  probably  the  insignia  of  great  commercial  progress  in  the  00  omes' 
future,  and,  humble  though  their  appearance,  they  are  perhaps 
of  more  real  importance  to  England  than  the  manufactured 
articles  seen  elsewhere,  notwithstanding  the  prettiness  of 
their  appendages. 

Victoria  claims  essential  oils  from  the  myrtaceous  family, 
the  most  affluent  members  thereof  being  the  Eucalyptus  and 
Melaleuca.  The  oils  obtained  from  these  trees  are  found 
especially  useful  in  aromatising  soap  and  making  good  basic 
odours. 

British  Guiana  boasts  its  tree  “  crab-  oil/’  which  is  highly 
esteemed  by  the  natives  as  an  oil  for  the  hair,  and  also  a 
fragrant  gum  is  procurable  from  the  hyawa  or  incense-tree, 
which  might  become  an  article  of  commerce  for  making 

o  o 

pastilles. 

Such,  then,  is  a  rapid  and,  from  many  causes,  imperfect  Perfumery 
survey  of  the  position  which  perfumery  ”  occupied  in  the  chemical 
ancient  world  as  cognate  to  its  present  aspect ;  and  also  of  triaUspect 
the  subject  in  its  modern  character,  according,  as  far  as  ^iSeGat 
possible,  to  the  evidence  of  the  various  specimens  distributed 
through  the  Exhibition  building.  As  a  mere  display,  the 
innumerable  articles  included  in  this  class  offer  much  to 
attract  the  explorer  in  the  wonderful  Paris  microcosm — 
prettiness  more  than  beauty,  referable  to  elegant  and  in¬ 
genious  paraphernalia,  being  their  external  characteristic; 
but  if  the  group,  in  its  entirety,  is  considered  as  suggestive 
of  or  relating  to  chemistry,  industry,  taste,  and  wealth,  per¬ 
fumery,  so  regarded,  becomes  of  considerable  importance, 
and  in  this  belief,  with  some  difficulties  to  combat  with,  the 
present  report  has  been  compiled. 
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Report  on  Leather-work,  Fancy  Articles,  and 
Basket-work. — (Class  26.) — By  Sydney  Whiting, 
Esq. 


[“  Small  articles  of  Fancy  Furniture,  Liqueur  Cases,  Glove-boxes,  Caskets* 
<%c.  Lacquered  Articles.  Boxes,  Jewel-boxes,  Dressing-cases,  Purses* 
Pocket-books,  Notebooks,  Cigar-cases.  Turned,  Engine-turned,  Carved* 
Engraved  Articles  in  Wood,  Ivory,  Tortoise-shell,  &c.  Snuff-boxes,  Pipes* 
Combs  and  Brushes  generally.  Fancy  Basket-work,  Wicker-work  for  Bottles* 
and  Articles  in  Fine  Straw.” — English  Official  List.] 


Many  of  the  countless  articles  exhibited  in  this  class,  of 
which  the  above  list  is  by  no  means  exhaustive,  bear  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  solid  articles  of  furniture  dispersed  through  the 
Exhibition  the  same  relation  that  the  ephemera  in  the 
entomological  kingdom  bear  to  the  bulky  specimens  of  the 
zoological  group ;  and  further,  the  simile  holds  good  in 
respect  to  their  evading  the  grasp  of  the  explorer  and  being 
formed  in  many  instances  with  a  view  to  a  very  transient 
existence.  Thousands  of  fanciful  and  ingenious  trifles, 
under  the  general  term  "Articles  de  Paris,”  are  scattered 
everywhere  through  the  building,  not  only  in  the  especial 
gallery  No.  3,  where  they  are  supposed  to  be  exclusively 
collected,  but  in  out-of-the-way  nooks  and  corners,  indepen¬ 
dent  in  many  instances  of  an  attempt  at  classification,  or 
more  correctly,  perhaps,  of  classification  according  to  the 
prescribed  rules.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  diminutive 
character  of  the  class  as  a  whole,  it  is  very  inclusive  in  its 
nature,  and  embraces  articles  of  exceptional  dimensions,  such 
as  magnificent  dressing-cases,  commodious  travelling-bags, 
and  other  costly  impedimenta ;  while  several  articles  clearly 
laying  claim  to  the  title  of  furniture  have  found  their  way 
into  it  from  the  mobilier  world,  such,  for  example,  as  a  prie- 
dieu  chair  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Duvinage  and  Harinkouck 
(88*)  and  a  large  cabinet,  with  faience  plaques,  exhibited  by 
Jules  Houry  (14).  Then  there  are  other  articles,  almost 
amphibious  in  their  nature,  enjoying  an  existence  in  two 
elements — such,  for  example,  as  the  travelling-bags  of  Messrs. 
Howell  and  James  (8),  which,  by  reason  of  their  leather, 
belong  to  Class  26,  and  owing  to  their  gold,  silver,  gilt,  plated, 
jewelled,  and  ormoulu  fittings,  to  Class  21.  Indeed,  in  many 
instances  it  appears  as  though  the  exhibitors  had  been  allowed 
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to  exercise  their  own  discretion  in  classifying  their  goods, 
especially  in  the  Holland  Court,  where  pipes  are  placed  in 
class  17  because  of  their  earthenware  pretensions,  while,  as 
a  rule,  they  belong  to  the  class  under  discussion,  because  they 
are  pre-eminently  “  fancy ”  articles  and  made  of  a  great 
variety  of  materials.  In  the  same  department,  soaps,  arran¬ 
ged  by  the  French  superintendents  in  Class  25,  were  placed 
in  Class  44,  because,  as  the  Dutch  Commissioner  observed, 
they  are  pharmaceutical  products.  In  the  Italian  Court 
great  confusion  prevailed  in  respect  to  the  classification  of 
the  smaller  articles,  and  in  the  Swiss  department  unimportant 
objects  in  carved  walnut  and  other  woods  were  placed  in 
class  3,  dedicated  to  sculpture  and  dye-sinking ! 

It  is  possible,  by  the  time  this  report  is  published,  these 
errors  in  arrangement  will  be  rectified;  and  attention  is 
called  to  them  in  accordance  with  the  desire  expressed  in  a 
memorandum  read  to  a  meeting  of  the  British  jurors  at  the 
office  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  on  April  20,  presided  over  by 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Lord  President,  that 
such  notes  and  remarks  should  be  made. 

Fortunately,  in  the  most  important  courts,  organization 
and  a  ready  compliance  with  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
executive  prevailed,  and  permitted  a  thorough  examination 
of  those  exhibits  (to  use  a  new  and  convenient  word)  descri¬ 
bed  in  the  French  catalogue  as  objects  in  maroquinerie,  tab- 
letterie,  and  vannerie ;  and,  though  they  were  often  locked 
up  in  the  vitrines,  with  no  one  to  represent  the  exhibitor  and 
explain  the  nature  of  his  goods,  a  visit  to  his  establishment 
in  Paris  usually  resulted  in  every  necessary  information 
being  cheerfully  and  politely  rendered,  not  only  as  referable 
to  the  articles  exhibited  by  the  Parisians  and  the  French 
provinces  and  colonies,  but  to  the  generality  of  the  other 
nations  also ;  for  it  need  scarcely  be  observed  that  the  indus¬ 
try  which  Class  26  represents  may  be  said  to  have  taken  its 
rise  in  the  French  capital,  and  that  Paris  is  the  centre  of  its 
ramifications  through  the  world.  Information,  therefore,  duly 
sought  for  in  Paris  was  taking  the  ewer  to  the  fountain-head. 

cc  Maroquinerie,”  so  called,  is  divided  into  the  great  and 
the  little — the  former  including  travelling-bags,  desks,  port- 
feuilles,  &c. ;  the  latter,  under  the  title  of  “  la  petite  maroqui¬ 
nerie,”  those  innumerable  articles  such  as  purses,  cardcases, 
bonbonnieres,  penholders,  and  the  crowd  of  little  elegancies  for 
the  drawing-room  or  the  person  impossible  and  unnecessary 
to  enumerate.  They  are  made  chiefly  from  all  sorts  of  leather 
dressed  in  a  peculiar  way,  fancy  paper,  silk,  velvet ;  brier, 
rose,  and  other  woods  (many  of  which  grow  in  Algeria); 
gold,  horn,  ivory,  shell,  and  every  description  of  metal; 
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while  the  machines  and  tools  used  in  their  fabrication  form 
in  themselves  a  curious  speciality.  This  branch  of  industry — 
i.  e.,  of  maroquinerie — is  concentrated  chiefly  in  Paris,  in  the 
third  arrondissement,  and  thousands  of  women  and  children 
are  employed  in  the  various  workshops.  The  salaries  vary 
from  5  f.  to  6  f.  for  the  men,  and  from  2  f.  to  50  c.  to  3  f.  for 
the  women,  while  over  twelve  millions  of  francs  are  yearly 
expended  in  producing  its  multitude  of  articles. 

“  Tabletterie  ”  comprises  all  those  turned  articles  in  ivory 
and  wood  used  for  the  handles  of  umbrellas,  parasols,  and 
walking-sticks,  and  also  billiard-balls,  combs,  tobacco-pipes, 
the  backs  of  brushes,  the  common  sort  of  fans,  chessmen, 
dominoes,  and  an  infinity  of  other  articles  which  may  be 
described,  perhaps,  as  maroquinerie  made  useful.  The  great 
centres  of  this  branch  of  trade  are  Paris,  Dieppe,  Saint 
Claude  (Jura)  Beauvais,  and  many  other  towns  dotted  over 
the  entire  country,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees.  As  in 
the  case  with  the  fabrication  of  maroquinerie  the  tools  used 
in  making  the  various  articles  included  in  the  title  of  tablet¬ 
terie  are  in  many  instances  quite  special,  and  in  an  exhaustive 
report  upon  the  subject  would  be  as  worthy  of  description 
as  the  objects  themselves.  The  wages  of  the  men  vary  from 
5  f.  to  6  f.  per  diem,  and  of  the  women  from  2  f.  50  c.  to  3  f. 
a  day.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  many  of  the  fabricators  of 
(e  tabletterie  ”  work  at  home,  and  send  the  various  articles 
which  their  fancy,  invention,  and  industry  produce,  either  to 
the  shops  or  on  commission  for  exportation. 

The  word  vannerie  ’’  includes  all  the  fancy  basket-work 
of  the  world ;  and,  though  a  humble  branch  of  industry,  com¬ 
paratively  speaking,  is  a  very  attractive  one ;  and,  while  the 
pliable  osier-twig  plays  a  primitive  and  simple  part  in  the 
manufacture,  the  taste  for  luxury  steps  in,  and  gilds,  and 
paints,  and  varnishes,  till  in  many  cases  the  original  material 
is  lost  in  ornamentation. 

In  the  French  Court,  Class  26  is  represented  by  ninety- 
three  exhibitors,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  for 
ingenuity,  elegance,  and  beauty  combined  with  what  may  be 
termed  small  utilities,  the  articles  found  in  that  department 
are,  with  some  exceptions,  superior  to  any  that  the  world 
can  produce.  In  the  more  ambitious  leather  articles,  espe¬ 
cially  travelling  bags  and  dressing-cases,  the  Austrians  and 
the  English  are  formidable  rivals  to  the  French  makers  of 
similar  goods.  But  as  it  is  the  province  of  the  reporters  on 
the  various  classes  to  describe  remarkable  objects  rather  than 
to  offer  an  opinion  as  to  their  various  claims  to  excellence, 
having  in  wholesome  fear  the  possibility  of  running  counter 
to  the  decisions  of  the  jurors,  it  will  be  as  well  at  once  to 
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me.  indicate  those  exhibits  in  the  various  portions  of  the  building 
Whithtg  most  WOrthj  of  notice  by  reason  either  of  their  beauty,  use, 
or  novelty. 

&c.  ’ 

France  and  her  Colonies. 
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Contribu¬ 

tions. 


M.  Latry  (15)  exhibits  several  elegant  articles,  called  e<  bois 
durci/"  which  have  all  the  appearance  of  carved  ebony,  but 
which  in  reality  are  composed  of  fine  wood  dust  mixed  with 
the  blood  of  animals.  This,  however,  is  in  some  measure  a 
trade  secret  which,  but  for  the  accident  of  a  previous  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fact,  would  not  have  been  communicated  by  the 
attendant,  who  stoutly  maintained — doubtless  in  the  belief 
that  it  were  so — the  various  objects  to  be  carved  in  wood, 
and  nothing  but  wood  ;  but  the  inventor  himself,  M.  Latry, 
appearing  at  the  moment,  admitted  the  curious  nature  of  the 
composition,  but  was  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  explain  why 
the  employment  of  blood  should  impart  a  black  so  in¬ 
tense  to  the  articles.  It  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  carbon¬ 
isation  of  blood  by  the  action  of  heat — boiling  or  baking ; 
and  the  idea  of  forming  such  a  material  possibly  originated 
from  a  process  patented  in  England  several  years  ago,  by 
which  very  fine  wood  dust  and  glue  were  made  into  a  sub¬ 
stance,  dark,  hard,  and  capable  of  bearing  a  considerable 
polish.  It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  that  the  blood  of 
the  slaughter-houses  enters  largely  into  the  production  of 
the  well-known  article  of  commerce  called  “  Prussian  blue,’" 
the  chief  ingredients  in  which  are  prussiate  of  potash  and 
iron,  the  former  being  eliminated  from  the  blood  by  heat. 
If,  therefore,  the  blood  of  animals  can  help  to  yield  a  colour 
so  intense,  there  is  little  doubt  its  excessive  carbonisation 
would  give  an  intense  black  to  the  grains  of  finely  powdered 
wood.  The  black-pudding  makers  of  Germany  and  else¬ 
where  scarcely  regard  the  ebon  colour  of  their  sausages,  &c. 
made  chiefly  of  blood,  from  the  scientific  point  of  view.  A 
cabinet  of  this  “  bois  durci,”  with  oxydised  silver  ornaments, 
a  handglass  with  frame  of  the  same  material,  and  several 
other  specimens,  are  well  worthy  of  notice,  as  much  for 
their  elegance  as  for  the  peculiarity  attending  this  manufac¬ 
ture. 

M.  Pingot  (91)  exhibits  a  specialty  for  opening  photograph 
and  other  books  by  means  of  a  hinge  in  the  centre  of  the 
back,  so  that,  if  the  binding  is  in  shell,  ivory,  or  other  hard 
substance,  the  book  will  open  thoroughly  and  with  ease,  a 
desideratum  greatly  to  be  desired,  so  as  to  present  great 
durability  with  ease  and  flexibility  in  turning  over  the  pages. 
This  exhibitor  also  shows  a  novel  mouthpiece  for  cigars, 
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which  screws  into  the  cigar  with  a  small  cap  to  render  it 
firm. 

M.  Renaudin  (27),  amongst  other  novelties,  draws  atten¬ 
tion  to  cigar-boxes  adapted  for  keeping  cigars  dry  by  allow¬ 
ing  the  air  to  pass  through  them — a  sort  of  miniature 
wine-rack.  An  escritoire  made  entirely  of  leather,  at  least 
externally,  and  other  important  objects  in  this  material,  mark 
a  strong  desire  to  extend  the  leather  trade  even  beyond  its 
ordinary  and  perhaps  legitimate  limits ;  for  when  we  find 
jardinieres  made  of  morocco  or  cuir  de  Russie,  an  incongruity 
is  at  once  manifest,  inasmuch  as  the  dripping  of  water  and 
the  moisture  of  the  flowers  would  soon  destroy  the  fine 
surface  of  the  dressed  skin. 

M.  Tahan  (48),  who  describes  himself  as  ebeniste  de 
l’Empereur,  and  whose  attractive  shop  is  so  well  known  at 
the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  exhibits  an  embarras  de 
choix  of  fancy  articles ;  and  amongst  those  especially  deserv¬ 
ing  of  notice  are  a  sechoir  for  cigars  and  a  coffee-table 
enamelled  in  metal. 

M.  Germain  (23)  shows  many  important  articles,  which 
stand  on  the  confines  of  “  tabletterie  ”  and  furniture.  His 
iC  objets  de  fantasie  de  laque  encruste  de  nacre  ”  are  beautiful 
in  the  extreme. 

Duvinage  and  Harinkouck  (88)  exhibit  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  objects  in  the  court  we  are  traversing,  such  as  a 
screen  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  with  finely  painted  pic¬ 
tures  a  la  Boucher,  representing  the  four  elements ;  a  priedieu 
chair — the  one  previously  mentioned  as  placed  in  Class  26,  in 
error — an  ingeniously  contrived  chest  containing  the  imple¬ 
ments  for  all  sorts  of  drawing-room  games,  chiefly  for  grown¬ 
up  children  ;  and  especially  a  beatiful  model  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Alhambra,  at  Madrid,  made  of  inlaid  metal-work  of 
the  finest  description.  It  is  about  one  foot  square,  and  the 
price  is  180Z. ! 

M.  Alessandrie  (40)  exhibits  a  slab  or  tablet  of  ivory, 
which  would  probably  pass  unnoticed,  but  demands  attention, 
owing  to  the  curious  process  employed  in  its  production. 
Though  the  tusk  of  the  elephant  often  exceeds  one  foot  in 
diameter  at  its  broadest  part,  it  is  also  hollow,  and  therefore 
precludes  the  possibility  of  sections  of  any  size  being  cut 
from  the  most  bulky  portion,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
its  solid  part  only  small  tablets  are  procurable.  To  obtain  a 
large  surface  from  the  comparatively  smaller  part  of  the 
tusk  seemed  an  impossibility,  till  the  ingenious  idea  was 
started  of  sawing  spirally  in  concentric  rings  a  longitudinal 
portion  of  the  solid  ivory,  and  then  opening  the  mass  into 
one  sheet.  A  roll  of  paper  in  many  convolutions  and  its 
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expansion  into  a  sheet,  or  a  roll  of  music  unfolded  for  the 
music  stand,  familiarly  illustrates  the  modus  operandi ,  and 
the  exhibitor  shows  a  specimen  in  his  glass  case  about  1^  ft. 
long  by  1  ft.  broad.  Though  M.  Alessandrie  is  not  the 
inventor  (the  process  having  been  patented  some  years  ago 
by  an  Englishman  named  State),  he  has  improved  upon  the 
ordinary  instruments  used  in  cutting  the  ivory,  and  intro¬ 
duced  new  methods  of  facilitating  its  expansion,  probably 
by  steam  ;  but  the  information  accorded  on  this  point  was 
second-hand.  Such  examples  of  ingenuity  show  us  that  we 
must  not  only  search  for  the  beautiful,  but  in  some  cases  for 
the  commonplace ;  and  the  question  arises  whether  we  may 
not,  with  propriety,  in  reference  especially  to  exhibitions, 
alter  the  apothegm  of  Burke  and  say,  Take  care  of  the 
ef  useful,  the  beautiful  will  take  care  of  itself.” 

M.  Cleray  (49)  exhibits  a  magnificent  Bible,  illustrated  by 
Gustave  Dore,  and  which  found  its  way  into  this  group  by 
reason  of  its  exquisite  case,  consisting  of  tortoise-shell 
incrusted  with  gold.  Unfortunately,  it  is  a  sealed  book  to 
the  multitude,  the  attendant  not  being  furnished  with 
authority  to  show  the  interior ;  but  some  idea  of  its  costly 
nature  may  be  gathered  by  the  fact  that  the  price  of  the 
volume  is  15,000f. — i.e.,  600/.  of  English  money.  This 
instance  again  furnishes  a  proof  of  how  difficult  is  a  strict 
classification,  since  the  work,  from  its  binding,  ought  to  have 
been  in  Class  7,  and  for  its  illustrations  in  one  of  the  fine 
art  divisions ;  but,  owing  to  its  highly  decorative  exterior,  it 
is  placed  amongst  the  exhibits  in  Class  26,  without  any 
description  in  the  French  catalogue. 

Turbot  and  Mayer  (45)  show  a  very  elegant  toilet  appen¬ 
dage,  in  the  shape  of  a  box  of  mother-of-pearl,  finely 
engraved  ;  M.  Poisson  (47)  a  splendidly  carved  figure  of 
Christ  on  the  Cross ;  and  M.  Gateau  (46)  various  pretty 
nicknacks  in  shell  and  ivory. 

M.  Houry  (14)  exhibits  an  ebonised  cabinet,  with  faience 
plaques,  which  ought  either  to  be  in  Class  14,  devoted  to  fancy 
furniture,  or  in  Class  17,  where  porcelain  articles  are  grouped. 

M.  Diehl  (9)  exposes  a  number  of  small,  attractive  articles, 
and  especially  a  box  in  jet  and  a  cabinet  with  ornaments  des 
chimeras,  which  he  evidently  highly  esteems,  and  opens  his 
vitrine  to  show  it  with  more  than  usual  alacrity  and 
complaisance. 

M.  Germain  (23)  has  a  number  of  articles  in  what  we 
call  lacquered-ware,  with  incrustations  of  mother-of-pearl, 
or,  as  the  French  term  it,  of  nacre.  They  are  showy  and  at¬ 
tractive,  but  in  no  way  remarkable  for  good  taste,  though 
the  display  of  colours,  owing  to  the  peculiar  surface  of  the 
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shell  decomposing  the  prismatic  hues,  is  very  brilliant. 
Mother-of-pearl,  as  well  as  several  other  substances,  owes  its 
play  of  colour,  not  to  intrinsic  possession,  but  to  its  having 
a  series  of  serrated  edges  on  its  surface,  and,  though 
seemingly  to  the  naked  eye  so  smooth,  these  edges  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  defined  to  be  capable  of  impression  on  sealing-wax, 
which  latter  substance  will  then  partake  of  the  curious  iri¬ 
descence.  During  the  London  Exhibition  of  1851,  papering 
for  a  room  was  shown,  made  upon  this  principle,  with  almost 
the  effect  of  mother-of-pearl. 

M.  Aucoc  (5)  has  evidently  devoted  much  of  his  time  and 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  travelling  appendages  of  all 
kinds.  A  travelling-bag,  combining  use  with  elegance,  is 
especially  commendable  from  its  peculiar  construction,  offer¬ 
ing  a  smooth  interior  for  the  arrangement  of  the  various 
impedimenta  of  Monsieur  le  Voyageur,  and  concealing 
underneath  the  various  toilet  necessaries. 

Such,  then,  is  the  result  of  a  survey  of  the  French  group 
of  vitrines,  so  rich  in  fancy  articles  of  every  conceivable 
form,  design,  use,  and  ornament  ;  but  in  the  prescribed  limits 
of  this  report  it  wrnuld  be  impossible  to  refer  to  every  special 
object  deserving  of  notice,  and  the  appetite  for  minute 
description,  if  indulged  in,  would  become  what  in  physics 
is  termed  bulmilia,  and  must  be  suppressed  at  any  sacrifice  ; 
though  it  is  impossible,  before  quitting  the  French  depart¬ 
ment,  not  to  refer  to  the  various  beautiful  carvings  in  ivory, 
and  costly  meerschaum  pipes.  In  the  glass  case  of  M. 
Moreau  (29)  is  a  female  figure,  and  a  Christ  on  the  Cross, 
both  marvellous  for  execution  ;  and  MM.  Choquet  (52)  and 
M.  Symon  (51)  also  show  exquisite  specimens  of  carved 
ivory,  an  elaborate  hand-glass  frame  of  the  former  being  a 
veritable  gem  for  execution  and  detail.  Carved  combs  and 
elaborately  carved  brush-backs  also  abound  in  this  court, 
and  those  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Dumas-Gfardeux  (58)  and 
M.  Margage  (79)  appear  especially  excellent  for  beauty  and 
use.  The  display  of  carved  pipes  in  meerschaum,  amber, 
and  other  materials,  though  not  by  many  degrees  equal  to 
the  Austrian  display  of  similar  articles,  includes  many  fine 
specimens  both  of  the  material  itself  and  the  work  of  the 
artist ;  while  brushes  of  every  kind,  from  the  dainty  toilet 
article  for  the  tresses  of  beauty,  down  to  the  coarse  and 
homely  brushes  for  carpets  and  floors,  are  not  to  be  passed 
over  without  a  word  as  to  their  excellence.  And  here  it 
may  be  remarked,  as  an  instance  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
grasping,  even  visually,  the  different  objects  in  this  hetero¬ 
geneously  composed  class,  in  the  French  Court  devoted  to 
jewellery,  Class  36,  were  found  pipes,  mouthpieces,  and  other 
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articles  made  of  a  composition  so  closely  resembling  amber 
that  none  but  the  trade”  or  special  tests  could  detect  them 
as  imitations.  Now,  clearly,  these  objects  belong  exclusively 
to  Class  26  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  an  erratic  wandering 
from  the  prescribed  limits  in  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
reporter  to  move,  it  would  never  have  been  made  known  to 
him  that  a  satellite  belonging  exclusively  to  his  own  system 
had  strayed  into  space.  The  same  remark  holds  good  in 
reference  to  the  exhibits  of  Mr.  Baylis  (15)  in  the  English 
department,  and  to  those  of  Mr.  Wormleighton  (30)  of 
Birmingham"  (whose  London  address  in  the  catalogue  must 
be  an  error) ;  for  the  carved  wood  ornaments  of  both  these 
exhibitors  are  in  the  Architectural  Hall;  but  in  these  in¬ 
stances  the  catalogue  notes  the  locality. 

Next  to  France,  Austria  makes  the  richest  display  in 
articles  de  luxe  and  fantaisie,  while  nothing  can  excel  the 
beauty  of  her  more  solid  productions,  especially  those  in 
leather.  Some  of  these  are  made  of  white  or  cream-coloured 
Russian  leather,  inlaid  with  delicate  china  flowers,  which, 
with  chased  ormoulu  mounts,  produce  an  effect  altogether 
unique.  In  the  glass  showcase  or  shop — for  such  it  almost 
is,  from  its  size  and  pretensions — of  Auguste  Klein  (38) 
will  be  found  some  of  the  most  perfect  liliputian  articles  in  the 
Exhibition.  The  glove-boxes,  pincushions,  purses,  pocket- 
handkerchief  holders,  and  other  articles,  in  blue,  or  mauve, 
or  violet  coloured  silk,  with  painted  flowers,  birds,  and  heads 
of  animals,  now  so  common  in  the  London  shops,  are  a 
specialty  of  Austrian  industry,  and  are  sold  by  the  gross  at 
a  price  which  bids  defiance  to  competition,  and  which  must 
enable  the  retail  vender  in  London  and  elsewhere  to  resell  at 
an  enormous  profit.  In  gilding  and  skill  in  manufacturing 
delicate  fabrics  into  nicknacks,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Viennese  artisan  does  not  excel  his  Parisian  rivals ;  and  the 
fact  that  the  Austrians  now  produce  certain  objects  of  orna¬ 
mentation  and  use  which  they  term  f£  articles  de  Vienne/' 
evidently  in  contradistinction  to  the  (i  articles  de  Paris," 
which  has  become  almost  a  generic  name,  indirectly  shows 
their  desire  for  competition  and  a  belief  in  their  own  power 
to  equal  or  exceed  the  skill  of  other  nations.  In  matters  of 
taste,  too,  the  French  must  look  to  their  laurels  ;  for  it 
cannot  but  be  remarked  that  there  appears  a  degeneracy  in 
their  choice  of  what  may  perhaps  be  termed  small  embel¬ 
lishments  during  the  last  dozen  years.  The  Austrians,  on 
the  contrary,  are  rapidly  advancing  in  that  especial  know¬ 
ledge  of  colour,  form,  and  harmony,  on  which  so-called tf<  good 
taste  ”  is  based,  and  which  is  governed  by  certain  defined 
and  fixed  laws  as  immutable  as  those  of  geometry  itself. 
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Examples  of  this  excellence  will  be  found  in  the  glass  case 
of  Rodeck  freres  (62)  of  Vienna,  whose  white  leather  goods, 
inlaid  with  mosaics  of  coloured  leather,  are  extremely  beauti¬ 
ful.  The  display  of  meerschaum  and  amber  pipes  and  mouth¬ 
pieces  is  finer  in  the  Austrian  Court  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Exhibition ;  and  as  a  proof  of  how  desirous  the 
manufacturers  are  of  making  every  possible  improvement, 
regardless  of  the  expenditure  of  money  or  time,  a  small 
twisted  pipe  may  be  seen  in  the  showcase  of  Herr  Cerwak  curious 
(query,  Czerwak)  (11),  which,  made  of  common  clay,  would  pipe> 
cost  about  a  penny  either  in  England  or  Austria ;  but  in  this 
instance,  from  its  being  made  in  meerschaum,  the  price  is 
100  f.  Its  specialty  is  this : — Formerly  twisted  meerschaum 
pipes  were  only  partially  perforated,  that  is,  perforated  only 
in  the  shortest  of  the  curves  leading  from  the  mouth  end  to 
the  bowl,  whereas  the  pipe  in  question  is  perforated  through 
its  entirety  by  a  process  which  probably  destroys  many  of 
the  specimens  before  a  perfect  one  is  produced ;  hence,  no 
doubt,  the  extreme  dearness  of  the  article.  Meerschaum, 
though  popularly  supposed  to  be  made  of  the  froth  of  the  sea, 
is,  in  reality,  a  fine  clay,  found  principally  on  the  coasts  of 
the  North  Sea,  and  is  composed  of  hydrate  of  magnesia  com¬ 
bined  with  silex.  It  is  easily  and  cheaply  imitated,  and 
many  excellent  specimens  of  the  counterfeit  will  be  found  in 
the  Austrian  vitrines.  There  are  seventy-nine  exhibitors  in 
class  26  in  the  Austrian  Court,  representing  a  very  large 
amount  of  capital  and  industry,  and,  what  is  worthy  of 
remark,  almost  all  the  exhibitors  are  Viennese,  though  of 
course  their  ramifications  extend  to  almost  every  part  of  the 
Austrian  empire. 

Berlin  does  not  attempt  any  great  display  of  articles  de  Berlin. 
luxe,  though  some  very  pretty  objects  are  distributed  in  some 
of  the  minor  German  departments.  Wurtemberg  displays 
beautiful  carvings  in  ivory,  especially  a  carved  picture  repre¬ 
senting  a  landscape,  and  it  appears  the  carved  articles  of 
Geislingen,  in  various  materials,  have  been  celebrated  for 
years.  The  Wurtemberg  Commission  has  published  a  special 
catalogue  of  their  goods  in  the  English  language,  and  the  con- 
trast  is  curious  between  the  energy  exhibited  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  in  some  of  the  departments  and  the  total  seeming 
indifference  to  everybody  and  everything  in  others.  The 
executive  of  the  Wurtemberg  division  is  an  example  of  the 
former  quality,  and  they  will,  doubtless,  reap  the  fruits  of 
their  honourable  exertions. 

The  basket-work  of  Bavaria  is  pretty,  convenient,  and  Bavaria, 
light  to  a  degree;  and  amongst  other  articles  of  “vannerie” 
in  her  court  will  be  found  an  important  escritoire,  similar  to 
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those  well-known  French  ones  in  mahogany,  made  entirely, 
externally,  of  wickerwork. 

Belgium  does  not  call  for  any  very  lengthy  description  of 
her  exhibits  in  this  class,  but  her  brushes,  for  general  excel¬ 
lence,  demand  a  passing  word  of  praise.  In  this  article  she 
appears  to  excel,  especially  in  the  more  homely  and  rougher 
sort,  adapted  for  domestic  and  general  purposes.  A  coffee- 
table,  made  entirely  of  brush  materials  or  bristles,  seems  an 
objectless  production,  suggesting  an  immediate  upset  to  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  an  unpleasant  association  with  edibles.  Some 
of  those  pretty  articles  so  familiar  to  the  frequenters  of  Spa 
will  be  found  arranged  in  the  Belgian  department,  such  as 
purses,  mirror-frames,  desks,  cardcases,  cum  multis  aliis. 
The  manufacture  and  sale  of  these  objects  are  a  source  of 
considerable  revenue  to  the  Spa  shopkeepers ;  and  the 
paintings  with  which  they  are  ornamented  give  employment 
to  a  large  number  of  artisans,  men  and  women.  The  wood 
of  which  they  are  made  is  originally  quite  white,  but  it  is 
soaked  in  the  mineral  waters  with  which  Spa  abounds,  and 
becomes  of  that  dusky  tint  so  well  adapted  as  a  background 
to  colour. 

In  Italy  will  be  found  some  beautiful  specimens  of  inlay¬ 
ing  in  several  sorts  of  Florentine  mosaics,  together  with 
delicate  carvings  in  ivory,  which  must  have  consumed  an 
immense  expenditure  of  artistic  skill.  A  beautiful  picture 
in  ivory  of  Scotti  Gaetano  is  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing 
glance  ;  but,  as  it  is  removed  from  Class  26,  it  is  possible 
it  may  receive  a  duplicate  word  of  praise. 

Norway  displays  pretty  carvings  in  common  woods  adapted 
for  knife-handles  and  other  domestic  purposes ;  and  Switzer¬ 
land  also  sends  similar  specimens ;  but,  as  the  attendant  in 
authority  insists  in  placing  them  in  Class  17,  and  meets 
expostulation  with  civil  indifference,  the  natural  conclusion  is 
that  some  special  arrangement  had  been  made  to  lighten  for 
once  Class  26,  which  disdains  neither  the  small  nor  the  great, 
and  includes  the  maxima  and  minima  with  equal  powers  of 
containment. 

Bussia,  which  stands  alone  for  the  grandest  work  of  the 
kind  in  the  Exhibition,  perhaps  in  the  world — her  marvellous 
picture  in  mosaics,  where  the  saintly  loveliness  of  the  female 
heads  is  only  equalled  by  the  devout  expression  in  the  faces 
of  the  officiating  priests — does  not  excel  in  the  smaller 
specimens  of  art,  though  some  of  the  carvings  in  cypres 
wood  are  specialties.  Apostle  spoons  form  a  considerable 
item  in  the  display. 

Turkey  boasts  of  143  exhibitors  in  this  class,  but  the 
articles  dispersed  about  seem  to  be  more  barbaric  than  beauti- 
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ful.  Even  the  pipes — chibouques  and  nargilis  not  excepted 
— were  disappointing,  though  there  is  little  doubt  that  their 
peculiar  style  of  metal  incrustations  and  coverings  of  gold 
tissue  and  silk  of  every  hue  are  highly  valued  in  the  harem 
and  elsewhere.  One  of  the  characteristics  in  the  productions 
of  semi-barbarous  nations  seems  to  be  that,  while  many  of 
their  articles  of  commerce  exhibit  an  exquisite  harmony  in 
the  materials  used,  and  a  choice  of  colours  at  once  artistic 
and  rare — such,  for  example,  as  the  Turkish  and  Persian 
carpets  and  Russian  cabinets — other  objects  of  industry, 
affording  equal  scope  for  the  display  of  critical  taste  and 
sound  judgment,  astonish  by  coarseness,  gaudiness,  and 
perhaps  vulgarity.  Of  course,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
educated  side  of  a  nation  should  be  represented  by  a  high 
class  of  manufactures,  and  its  uneducated  side  by  compara¬ 
tively  savage  ones ;  but  the  wonder  is  that  the  artistic  pro¬ 
ductions  should  be  so  marvellously  artistic,  and  the  barbaric 
ones  so  profoundly  barbarous. 

Algeria,  in  all  those  metallic  in  layings  —  or,  more  correctly, 
in  many  instances,  in  coloured  enamels — makes  a  better  dis¬ 
play  in  the  streets  of  Paris  than  in  the  building  of  the 
Exhibition ;  and  those  curious  on  the  subject  of  the  very 
florid  productions  of  the  colony  cannot  do  better  than 
traverse  the  Rue  Rivoli,  where  the  best  specimens  of  Alge¬ 
rine  work  will  be  seen. 

The  Indian  department  is  rich  in  objects  grouped  in  this 
class.  The  well-known  Agra  work,  consisting  of  marble 
rich  with  inlayings  of  jasper  and  agates,  of  which  costly 
material  the  front  of  the  celebrated  Taj  Mahal  is  formed, 
abound ;  as  also  ‘f  Bombay  work,”  in  sandal  and  other  woods, 
beautifully  carved  chessmen,  lacquered  vrare,  objects  in  black 
wood,  carved  ornaments  in  steatite,  or  soapstone ;  papier- 
mache  goods;  and,  above  and  beyond  all  for  beauty  and 
durability,  the  perfumed  Bidree  ware,  made  of  iron,  closely 
and  richly  inlaid  with  silver ;  and  specimens  from  Koftghari, 
consisting  of  iron  inlaid  with  gold. 

The  exhibition  of  leather  articles  in  the  English  depart¬ 
ment  is  extremely  good,  the  exhibitors  priding  themselves 
upon  using  the  best  materials,  and  for  conscientious  work. 
In  several  instances,  however,  the  all-prevailing  taste  for 
expenditure  and  luxury  have  induced  a  union  of  durability 
with  great  costliness,  a  specimen  of  which  will  be  found  in 
the  collection  of  Messrs.  Jenner  and  Knewstub  (9),  consist- 
of  a  shagreen  dressing-case,  with  silver-gilt  fittings,  the  cost 
of  which  is  1,000  guineas.  Mr.  Schafer  (14)  has  invented 
very  ingenious  contrivances  for  making  his  travelling-bags 
safe  from  pilfering  fingers,  by  means  of  an  invisible  network 
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WmxiW  °f  metal.  Mr.  Leuchars  (12)  also  displays  a  magnificent 
leather  dressing-case,  and  writing  implements  in  malachite  and  gilt 
work,  ornaments,  both  durable  and  elegant.  Mr.  Betjemann  (1) 

—  claims  a  specialty  for  ormoulu  ornaments  and  mediaeval 

mounts.  Mr.  Greenslade  (36)  exhibits  brushes  of  all  sorts, 
those  for  painters  being,  it  is  stated,  the  best  the  trade  can 
produce. 

There  are  42  English  exhibitors  in  this  class,  and  a  general 
survey  of  their  goods  conveys  a  very  forcible  impression  as  to 
English*7  °f  Positi°n  they  occupy  as  manufacturers  of  what  is  termed 
(C  first-class  articles.”  For  ingenuity  and  finesse  in  matters 
of  detail,  and  for  a  talent  in  producing  articles  that  shall 
please  the  eye  rather  than  satisfy  the  judgment,  the  English 
cannot  compete  with  their  foreign  rivals  ;  but  for  solidity 
and  qualities  that  promise,  perhaps,  a  lifetime  of  wear  and 
tear,  our  countrymen  are  unequalled.  It  were  trite  to 
observe  that  in  the  purchase  of  gilt  ornaments  the  buyer  is 
at  the  mercy  of  the  vender,  for  the  art  of  gilding  has  become 
so  wonderfully  delicate  that  an  inconceivably  small  amount 
of  gold  or  silver  may  be  deposited  on  an  article,  causing  it  to 
resemble  solid  metal,  but  which  in  a  few  days  even  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  unless  very  pure,  or  the  moisture  of  the 
hand  will  destroy.  A  well  gilt  article  cannot,  by  reason  of 
the  quantity  of  the  precious  metal  consumed,  be  sold  at  a  low 
price,  and  it  is  only  in  the  first-class  shops,  the  proprietors  of 
which  are  responsible  to  a  clientele,  that  it  is  safe  to  purchase 
gilt  or  silvered  ornaments  for  the  toilet  or  the  table.  Many 
of  the  items  in  Class  26  are  worthy  of  existence  in  the  rarer 
region  of  the  fine  arts,  by  reason  of  the  delicate  skill  and 
elaborate  work  which  have  produced  them,  such  as  some  of 
the  carvings  in  ivory  and  a  few  of  the  paintings ;  but  these 
are  exceptional,  and,  as  a  whole,  the  word  “  prettiness  ”  best 
expresses  their  character ;  and  though  in  a  liliputian  world 
so  extensive  ff  the  beautiful  ”  is  occasionally  met  with,  the 
instances  are  few  and  far  between. 
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Beport  on  Jewellery  and  Precious  Stones. — (Class 
36.) — By  N.  Story  Maskelyne,  Esq. 


The  French  terms  under  which  the  objects  ascribed  to  Class 
36  are  included  do  not  admit  of  being  readily  translated 
into  our  language.  We  imply  by  the  term  jewellery  not 
only  what  in  France  is  understood  as  “  joaillerie,”  but  also 
much  of  what  would  be  there  called  “  bijouterie.”  The 
former  term  expresses  a  class  of  personal  ornament,  in  which 
precious  stones,  facetted  or  f£  en  cabochon,”  or  pearls,  form 
the  principal  feature — the  precious  metals  forming  little  else 
than  the  groundwork  for  retaining  and  exhibiting  the  stones. 
The  bijou  is  essentially  an  ornament  in  gold  or  silver,  wherein 
precious  stones  are  but  ancillary  to  the  metal,  or  whereon 
enamel  is  more  or  less  liberally  used  as  an  enrichment. 

The  wide  distinction  drawn  by  the  French  Commission 
between  “  joaillerie  ”  and  bijouterie  ”  on  the  one  hand,  and 
“  orfevrerie  ”  on  the  other,  which  are  placed  in  different 
groups,  appears  the  more  arbitrary  to  an  Englishman  from 
the  circumstance  that  our  jewellers  and  goldsmiths  almost 
invariably  form  a  united  trade.  A  logical  division,  however, 
even  with  the  use  of  the  French  terms,  is  not  very  easily 
made  between  some  of  the  more  delicate  enamelled  plate  of 
the  orfevrier  and  the  bolder  forms  assumed  by  the  work  of 
the  bijou  tier. 

The  reporter  purposes  to  review  separately  the  objects  of 
this  class  under  their  two  French  divisions,  and  will  venture 
to  use  the  term  bijoutery  as  an  English  word. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  objects  comprehended 
under  the  two  several  terms : — 

I.  Jewellery. — The  first  division  of  the  objects  of  this 
class  will  include  (1)  Fine  jewellery  ;  the  productions  of  the 
jeweller’s  art  in  its  highest  form;  ornaments — namely,  for 
the  person,  such  as  the  tiara,  the  necklace,  bracelet,  earring, 
brooch,  and  ring.  They  are  almost  exclusively  wrought  in 
diamonds  or  pearls,  or  in  these  mingled  with  the  more 
valuable  precious  stones — namely,  the  ruby,  the  sapphire, 
the  emerald,  the  spinel,  the  opal,  and  occasionally  the  tur¬ 
quoise. 

(2.)  In  this  class  the  Commissioners  have  further  placed 
objects  illustrative  of  the  trade  in  precious  stones,  including 
what  are,  strictly  speaking,  mineralogical  collections  of  such 
stones,  showing  them  in  their  natural  forms,  as  crystals,  &c., 
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or  in  the  various  stages  of  their  progress  through  the  hands 
of  the  lapidary. 

(3.)  There  are  also  included  certain  forms  of  inferior  or 
cheaper  jewellery  that  are  more  or  less  local,  such  as  the 
garnet  ornaments  peculiar  to  Bohemia ;  works  fashioned  for 
ornament  in  other  semi-precious  materials,  such  as  coral, 
amber,  jet,  &c.  ;  which  usually  represent  a  limited  and  local 
industry,  or  one  devoted  to  the  supply  of  particular  markets. 

(4.)  The  class  also  embraces  imitations  of  pearls  and 
precious  stones  in  glass,  including  that  highly  refractive  and 
hard  variety  of  glass  known  as  trass  or  paste. 

II. — Bijoutery. — The  bijou,  or  trinket,  presents  con¬ 
siderable  variety  as  well  in  form  as  in  material.  Under  the 
term  will  be  included  (1)  works  in  gold  or  silver,  whether 
designed  for  the  adornment  of  the  person  or  for  the  smaller 
and  more  portable  kinds  of  quasi-personal  ornament  adapted 
for  the  cabinet  or  the  toilet  table.  Bijoutery  of  this  higher 
class  owes  its  value  in  part  to  the  precious  metal  of  which  it 
is  made ;  but  a  large  and,  of  course,  very  variable  propor¬ 
tion  of  that  value  is  due  to  the  precious  and  semi-precious 
stones  or  pearls  with  which  it  usually  is  enriched ;  fre¬ 
quently,  also,  it  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  artistic  intro¬ 
duction  of  enamel,  or  by  other  expensive  forms  of  skilled 
labour,  such  as  that  of  the  chaser  on  the  precious  metal  or 
of  the  engraver  in  pietra-dura,  whose  works,  as  cameos,  are 
happily  becoming  a  much  desiderated  species  of  ornament. 

The  stones  used  for  the  enrichment  of  this  division  of  the 
class  are  very  varied  in  their  character.  Besides  the  most 
precious  stones  and  turquoise,  we  see  the  beryl,  chrysoberyl, 
amethyst,  topaz,  garnet,  as  well  the  pyrope,  as  the  almandine, 
and  the  “  Bohemian  ’’  kinds  ;  chalcedony,  including  the 
<c  Oriental  ”  varieties  of  onyx,  agate,  and  sardonyx ;  and  the 
softer  or  cornelian  varieties,  known  as  German  onyx. 

(2.)  W e  must,  however,  be  careful  to  recognise  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  fine  bijoutery,  wherein  material  and  work¬ 
manship  are  enriched  by  the  best  efforts  of  the  designer  and 
of  the  artizan,  and  a  second-class  bijoutery,  only  slightly  less 
rich  in  its  material,  but  on  which  the  more  expensive  forms 
of  labour  have  not  been  equally  lavished.  The  second-class 
bijoutery  is  usually  an  industry  of  particular  localities,  sup¬ 
plying  special  or  local  markets  or  devoted  to  an  export  trade. 
Besides  these  works  in  fine  gold  and  silver  included  in  the 
second  of  the  above  divisions  of  bijoutery,  we  have  a  great 
variety  of  cheap  productions,  of  enormous  industrial  import¬ 
ance,  fashioned  in  materials  on  which  the  precious  metals  are 
so  applied  as  to  form  a  comparatively  small  item  in  the  cost, 
and  set  with  stones  of  minor  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
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jewellers,  such  as  garnets,  chrysoberyls,  amethysts,  &c. 
These  are  essentially  what  we  may  denote  by  the  English 
term,  trinkets.  They  are — (3)  ornaments  in  copper,  plated 
with  gold,  or  double j  an  industry  of  great  importance  in 
France;  (4)  ornaments  in  copper  gilt,  whether  by  voltaic 
deposition  or  by  mercurial  processes,  often  set  with  artificial 
imitations  of  precious  stones;  and,  finally  (5),  ornaments  in 
steel,  which  form  an  important  industry  in  Paris. 

1. — Jewellery. 

To  this  division  of  this  class  France  and  England  are  the 
largest  contributors,  as  well  in  wealth  of  material  as  in  excel¬ 
lence  of  design.  Russia,  conspicuous  on  other  occasions  for 
her  jewellery  and  on  this  occasion  in  so  many  other  forms  of 
artistic  industry,  is  only  represented  in  the  Champ  de  Mars 
by  some  exquisite  works  of  the  house  of  M.  Tchitchileff,  of 
Moscow.  Other  countries,  that  make  a  considerable  exhi¬ 
bition  under  the  head  of  bijoutery,  show  little  under  this 
head. 

London  jewellery,  in  accordance  with  English  tastes  in 
general,  is  wont  to  exhibit  a  certain  solidity  and  substantial 
massiveness  as  an  essential  quality.  For,  while  the  English 
jewellers  are  justly  celebrated  for  the  careful  selection  of  the 
diamonds  and  precious  stones  with  which  they  compose  their 
works,  they  are  not  less  conspicuous  for  the  firm  and 
admirable  workmanship  of  the  settings  in  which  they  secure 
them. 

An  almost  fabulous  wealth  of  precious  stones  may  be  seen 
in  the  cases  of  the  French  jewellers  ;  but  for  a  fine  selection 
of  well-matched  stones — in  admiring  which  one  almost  for¬ 
gets  the  costliness  and  choiceness  of  each  single  diamond, 
emerald,  or  pearl,  as  one  surveys  the  perfection  of  the  whole 
— the  jewellery  exhibited  by  the  Countess  of  Dudley,  in  the 
case  of  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Roskell,  stands  alone. 

The  characteristics  of  French  jewellery,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  of  a  very  opposite  character.  Aiming  at  lightness  of 
elfect  and  at  concealing  the  difficulty  of  giving  the  precious 
stones  of  a  parure  sufficiently  strong  mountings  without 
surrendering  something  of  grace  and  elegance,  the  Parisian 
jeweller  has  too  often  sacrificed  to  the  promptings  of  taste 
the  firmness  and  rigidity  that  security  requires. 

The  difficulty  of  the  jeweller’s  task  is  at  once  seen  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  precious  stones  of  a  piece  of  jewellery 
are,  in  fact,  let  into  small  cells  cut  for  each  individual  stone 
out  of  a  solid  plate  of  silver  or  gold.  Furthermore,  the 
stones,  when  inserted  into  these,  have  to  be  so  secured  that 
the  portion  of  the  edge  of  the  stone  held  by,  and  therefore 
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me.  Mas-  concealed  in,  the  setting  may  be  the  least  possible  consistently 
on  jewel-  with  the  setting  having  a  firm  hold  on  the  stone.  Therefore, 
L&cTJ  in  the  choice  of  designs  for  a  piece  of  jewellery  security  would 
hid  us  select  such  as  do  not  demand  an  extraordinary 
delicacy  of  substance  :  yet  the  charm  of  the  precious  stone  is 
brilliancy  and  colour  and  moving  light,  and  it  cannot  he 
set  to  advantage  in  forms  that  suggest  the  idea  of  weight. 
Hence  the  great  difficulty  consists  in  avoiding  a  massiveness 
that  looks  ponderous  or  an  ornateness  that  may  become 
vulgar  in  taste  and  cause  insecurity. 

It  is  in  the  various  forms  assumed  by  the  tiara — the 
ornament,  of  all  others,  the  best  adapted  for  the  diamond — 
that  these  difficulties  have  been  perhaps  most  often  and  most 
completely  overcome. 

In  a  necklace,  for  instance,  the  English  jeweller,  wishing 
to  take  nothing  from  the  resplendent  effect  of  a  single  row  of 
large  diamonds,  prefers  to  set  such  stones  in  simple  juxta¬ 
position  ;  while  the  French  jeweller  would  naturally  seek  to 
set  them  off  with  a  design,  or  surround  them  with  a  hundred 
satellites  of  minor  diamonds. 

Another  fashion,  much  followed  in  French  jewellery,  seeks 
to  represent  in  diamond-work  the  graceful  curves  and  delicate 
forms  of  the  vegetable  world.  And  this  is  a  dangerous  path, 
one  footstep  out  of  which  may  plunge  the  artist  who  follows 
it  into  bad  taste ;  while,  if  he  advance  along  it  too  timidly, 
he  will  surely  leave  evidence  on  his  work  of  that  intracta¬ 
bility  of  his  materials  which  it  is  his  object  to  conceal  or 
conquer. 

work$assins  Yet  how  beautifully  an  artist  can  work  in  this  difficult 
line  may  be  seen  by  looking  into  the  case  of  M.  Massin. 
There  a  sprig  of  wild  rose,  presenting  the  lightness,  the 
elasticity  of  curve,  the  very  crispness  of  leaf  and  flower  of 
the  natural  spray,  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  example  ever 
wrought  in  this  kind  of  representation  of  a  vegetable  form. 
One  more  leaf,  or  a  more  voluptuous  bend  to  the  stem  would 
not  have  taken  from  its  truth  to  the  natural  spray,  but  it 
would  have  spoilt  its  simplicity  and  symmetry  as  an  orna¬ 
ment.  Those  who  had  believed  that  work  in  diamonds  was 
incapable  of  entirely  throwing  off  a  sort  of  barbarism  natural 
to  it,  or  of  rising  to  the  dignity  of  a  fine  art,  must  at  least  feel 
that,  in  spite  of  an  inherent  incongruity  of  material,  such  forms 
of  jewellery  can  become  competent  to  express  the  grace  of 
Nature,  albeit  in  a  language  and  a  poetry  of  their  own.  A 
pair  of  earrings  shaped  as  rosebuds,  whereof  the  bud  is  a  pink 
pearl,  are  an  exquisite  adjunct  to  a  parure  of  similar  treat¬ 
ment  representing  a  rose-branch ;  while  a  charmingly-ren¬ 
dered  water-lily  and  a  cornflower  of  sapphires  and  diamonds 
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may  further  be  pointed  to  as  lovely  specimens  of  M.  Massin’s 
handling  of  the  forms  of  nature. 

The  international  jury  inspected  the  moimtings  of  these 
delicate  works  with  a  jealous  scrutiny,  to  satisfy  themselves 
that  the  charm  of  their  lightness  had  not  been  attained  by  a 
sacrifice  of  the  requisite  rigidity  and  strength  in  the  metal¬ 
work.  The  different  hues  of  flower  and  leaf  are  indicated 
rather  than  expressed  by  M.  Massin  by  the  use  of  gold  for 
the  mountings  differently  alloyed  with  copper  or  with  silver 
— the  ee  red  ”  or  the  6C  green  ”  gold  of  the  jeweller. 

But,  however  exquisite  the  taste  in  which  these  floral 
forms  are  executed,  and  however  firm  their  settings  in  these 
special  instances,  such  ornaments  must  be  looked  on  as 
exceptional,  and  are  hardly  to  be  held  up  as  examples  for 
imitation.  Less  lightly  designed  forms  of  this  kind  must 
fail  in  artistic  effect ;  while  designs  as  light  will,  in  less 
cautious  or  less  able  hands,  become  dangerous  to  the  safety 
of  the  stones.  While,  therefore,  we  pay  the  tribute  of 
admiration  to  M.  Massin’s  beautiful  works,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  designed  for  an  Oriental  market,  we  must  look  for 
practical  purposes  to  forms  less  ambitious  in  their  aim  as 
regards  lightness  of  design. 

For  such  we  may  go  to  the  cases  of  M.  Mellerio,  M.  ^£erSof 
Boucheron,  orM.  Rouvenat,  among  the  jewellers  of  France  ;  houses, 
or,  again,  in  those  of  Mr.  Hancock  or  Mr.  Emanuel,  in 
England,  or  of  Mr.  Goldschmidt  of  Frankfort  and  Mr. 
Goldschmidt  of  Vienna,  we  may  find  excellent  examples  of 
the  more  solid  varieties  of  design  and  workmanship. 

A  diadem  of  diamonds  in  the  Hispano-Italian  style  of 
the  age  of  Henri  II.  may  be  taken  as  a  good  sample  of  the 
elegance  and  taste,  while  a  branch  of  white  lilac  in  diamonds 
(ingeniously  rendered,  though  much  too  ponderous  in  effect) 
reflects  credit  on  the  technical  processes  practised  by  the  great 
commercial  establishment  of  M.  Rouvenat. 

M.  Mellerio,  conspicuous  for  the  wealth  of  his  materials, 
and  no  less  for  the  refinement  and  taste  of  his  designs, 
exhibits  a  beautiful  convolvulus  ornament,  with  pale  cabochan 
emeralds,  a  Greek  diadem  in  brilliants  and  briolets  of 
diamond,  each  admirable  in  character  and  finish  ;  while  the 
precious  stones  in  his  case  are  some  of  them  literally  too 
vast  to  be  beautiful.  Such  is  a  sapphire  of  400  carats 
weight,  and  a  parure  of  vast  stones  to  match  with  it,  of  the 
value  of  some  25,000/.  to  30,000/.  One  emerald,  also,  of 
25  carats,  is  of  exquisite  colour.  He  also  shows  a  paper¬ 
weight,  in  the  form  of  a  sphinx,  cut  from  a  single  garnet  of 
vast  size,  and  hooded  with  a  mane  of  diamonds. 

M.  Boucheron,  again,  exhibits  much  originality  in  several 
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^eeyne"  diamond  ornaments  especially  remarkable  for  tbe  great 
on  jewel-  movement  of  their  different  parts,  and  for  their  admirable 
&c.  ’  rendering  of  the  genre  de  Paris.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  a  necklace,  with  cameos  of  Imperial  heads  in  the 
style  of  Louis  XVI. 

The  emerald  parure  and  a  necklace  with  emeralds  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Hancock,  or  again,  a  parure  with  pearls  and 
little  shells  of  incrusted  turquoise  (although,  perhaps,  rather 
an  object  of  bijoutery),  may  be  mentioned  among  the  excel¬ 
lent  and  well-finished  works  exhibited  by  this  celebrated 
English  jeweller. 

Mr.  Emanuel's  case  possesses  an  importance,  for  it 
serves,  in  the  absence  of  some  of  the  leading  English  houses 
from  the  Exhibition,  to  show  that  an  established  reputation 
and  the  wealth  it  brings  need  not  induce  indifference  to 
progress  in  taste.  Some  two  or  three  of  the  greatest  and 
longest  established  French  houses  do  not  seem  equally  pro¬ 
gressive.  Their  work  is  excellent,  and  the  taste  it  displays 
good ;  but,  content  with  success  achieved,  they  have  won 
little  credit  for  progress  in  design  since  the  epoch  of  1862. 

Mr.  Maurice  Goldschmidt,  of  Frankfort,  exhibits  a  sprig 
of  geranium  in  diamonds,  set  in  the  substantial  and  sound 
manner  of  English  jewellery,  and  not  wanting  in  the  natural 
grace  of  the  plant  imitated.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Michael 
Goldschmidt  of  Vienna  and  Prague,  we  see  specimens  of 
some  of  the  best  and  most  costly  jewellery  manufactured  in 
Germany.  A  sort  of  tiara  in  diamonds  and  silver,  repre¬ 
senting  geraniums  and  roses  with  leaves,  is  a  good  specimen 
of  the  Vienna  manner  of  mounting. 
stones113  There  is  no  doubt  much  yet  to  be  done  in  design  for  the 
treatment  of  diamonds  and  the  more  costly  precious  stones. 
Geometrical  forms  seem  to  be  more  adapted  for  this  style  of 
jewellery  than  are  the  floral  and  other  natural  objects  that 
the  jeweller  is  so  fond  of  imitating.  An  aigrette,  indeed, 
in  the  case  of  M.  Massin,  bends  with  all  the  grace  of  the 
feather,  yet  not  too  much  for  the  maintenance  of  a  singular 
dignity.  But  this,  like  that  artist's  other  works,  is  excep¬ 
tional;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  cite  the  many 
humming-birds  in  the  French  vitrines,  so  delicately  and 
ingeniously  wrought  in  diamonds  and  coloured  stones,  or  the 
peacock’s  tail  feather,  similarly  rendered  in  the  case  of  M. 
Mellerio,  as  works  to  be  admired,  indeed,  as  pretty  conceits 
which  a  temporary  fashion  seems  to  have  called  into  being, 
but  which,  even  in  the  hands  of  these  masters  of  the  art, 
cannot  aspire  to  imitating  the  ubiquitously  changing  colours, 
or  even  the  delicate  form,  of  the  bird  itself.  The  magnifi¬ 
cence  and  wealth  of  precious  stones  so  attractively  seen,  and 
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often  so  superbly  mounted,  in  the  cases  of  M.  Bapst,  with 
his  priceless  emeralds  ;  or  of  M.  Mellerio,  with  the  vast 
sapphires  already  alluded  to,  and  which  have  adorned  the 
cases  of  English  or  of  French  jewellers  in  former  Exhibitions 
since  1851  ;  or,  again,  the  almost  regal  jewels  of  the 
Princesse  Duchesse  de  Mouchy,  to  be  seen  in  the  case  of  M. 
Lemoine,  must  attract  every  eye,  if,  indeed,  they  do  not  tend 
to  take  from  smaller  specimens  of  these  precious  materials 
something  of  that  fascination  and  that  artificial  value  with 
which  an  old-world  custom  and  a  world  -  wide  fashion 
have  invested  them.  The  jury,  however,  had  to  deal  only 
with  the  mountings  of  such  jewels,  or  with  the  taste  dis¬ 
played  in  the  association  of  the  stones  themselves.  On  this 
ground  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Boskell  have  received  recognition 
for  the  fine  suites  of  stones  from  the  jewel-cases  of  Dudley 
House  ;  and  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Oxford  Street,  for  the  isolated 
stones  and  for  the  train  of  diamonds  his  judgment  has  formed. 
The  splendour  of  the  Exhibition  bears  witness  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  importance  of  the  many  houses,  French  and  English, 
that  display  such  stones  ;  but  the  awards  of  the  jury  were, 
entirely  unaffected  by  that  splendour. 

Included  with  the  objects  appropriated  to  this  class  are 
the  illustrations  of  the  processes  whereby  precious  stones  or 
their  artificial  imitations  are  wrought.  The  exhibitions  of 
such  objects  labour  necessarily  under  a  disadvantage  in  being 
thus  brought  into  competition  with  industries  with  which 
they  have  nothing  in  common.  They  belong,  rather,  to  those 
departments  of  the  Exhibition  which  deal  with  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  mining  industry  and  their  manufacture.  Thus, 
while  novelty  of  design  and  improvements  in  processes  of 
manipulation  or  the  manual  execution  of  gold  and  silver 
mountings  and  enamels  form  the  criteria  by  which  a  jury  has 
to  decide  on  the  merits  of  exhibitors  in  a  class,  how  are  these 
tests  to  be  applied  to  the  now  ancient,  and  of  late  but  little 
improved  art  of  diamond-cutting,  and  how  is  the  unique 
exhibition  of  M.  Coster  to  find  in  such  a  class  a  place  worthy 
of  its  commercial  importance  and  scientific  novelty  ?  As  it 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  spectacles  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  the  reporter  would  endeavour  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  its  merits. 

In  a  part  of  the  park  contiguous  to  the  Netherland  section 
M.  Coster  of  Amsterdam  has  erected  a  building  wherein  all 
the  processes  of  diamond- cutting  are  carried  on. 

The  first  rough  shaping  of  the  more  important  facets  of 
the  brilliant  is  here  seen  performed  by  the  workman,  who 
operates  on  two  diamonds  at  once,  by  bruising  each  against 
the  other,  angle  against  angle.  The  dust  that  falls  from 
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kelyne'  ^e  stones  preserved  for  the  subsequent  processes  of 
on  Je wee-3  grinding  and  of  polishing  those  facets  that  distinguish  the 
&c.’  many-sided  ec brilliant”  from  the  dull  original  crystal  of 
diamond.  It  is  used,  mingled  with  oil,  on  a  flat  iron  disc, 
set  revolving  with  vast  rapidity  by  steam  power  ;  the  stone 
being  held  upon  this  disc  or  wheel  by  a  tool  to  which  it  is 
attached  by  a  mass  of  a  fusible  metallic  alloy,  into  which  the 
stone  is  sldlfully  inserted.  Skill  of  eye  and  hand,  only 
attainable  by  great  practice,  is  needed  for  this  work.  But  a 
skill  not  less  exact  is  needed  for  another  process,  which  may 
here  be  seen  in  daily  operation — the  process  of  cleavage. 
The  diamond,  when  a  blow  is  struck  on  an  edged  tool  placed 
parallel  to  one  of  the  octahedral  faces  of  the  crystal,  readily 
splits  in  that  direction.  But  to  recognise  the  precise  direc¬ 
tion  on  the  complex  and  generally  rounded  form  of  the 
diamond-crystal ;  to  cut  a  little  notch  by  means  of  a  knife- 
edge  of  diamond  formed  of  one  of  the  slices  cleaved  from  a 
crystal,  and  to  cut  that  notch  exactly  at  the  right  spot ;  then 
to  plant  the  steel  knife  that  is  to  split  the  diamond  precisely 
in  the  right  position ;  finally,  with  a  smart  blow  to  effect  the 
cleavage,  so  as  to  separate  neither  too  large  nor  too  small  a 
portion  of  the  stone,  these  various  steps  in  the  process  need 
great  skill  and  judgment,  and  present  to  the  observer  the 
interesting  spectacle  which  a  handicraft  dependant  on 
experience  of  hand  and  eye  always  affords.  But  M.  Coster's 
exhibition  has  other  objects  of  interest.  For  the  first  time 
we  may  see  here  the  diamond  side  by  side  with  the  minerals 
that  accompany  it  in  the  river-beds  of  Brazil  ;  and  there  are 
even  examples  in  which  crystals  of  diamond  are  included 
within  a  mass  of  quartz-crystals,  which  have  all  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  having  been  formed  simultaneously  with  the  deposit 
of  the  diamond. 

The  different  districts  of  Bio  and  of  Bahia  are  thus  repre¬ 
sented,  the  former  producing  a  confusedly  crystallised  sort 
of  diamond  termed  boart,  and  the  latter  an  opaque  black 
variety ;  both  these  kinds  being  found  associated  with  the 
crystallised  diamonds  used  for  jewellery.  Though  useful  in 
the  state  of  powder,  the  boart  and  black  carbon  are  incap¬ 
able  of  being  cut  as  a  jewel. 

m  Coster’s  Jn  M.  Coster's  cases  the  sands  and  pebbles  of  each  district 
ex  i  i  ion.  sorted  and  exhibited  in  association  with  the  diamonds 
actually  found  in  and  picked  out  of  them.  From  these,  M. 
des  Cloiseaux,  the  French  mineralogist,  together  with  the 
reporter,  selected  crystals,  unknown  before  in  Brazil,  includ¬ 
ing  tin-ore  and  the  mineral  brookite. 

M.  Coster  also  exhibits  a  most  choice  and  interesting 
collection  of  diamond-crystals,  and  a  series  of  cut  diamonds 
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representing  the  weight  of  a  carat  from  the  brilliant  of  a 
single  carat  down  through  the  various  stages  of  two,  of  four, 
&c.  to  1,000  cut  stones  to  the  carat.  The  carat  is  a  very 
ancient  weight,  slightly  varying  at  different  times  and  places, 
but  in  England  equivalent  to  3T7  troy  grains.  It  consists 
of  four  carat  grains,  which  are,  therefore,  equal  each  to  0*792 
troy  grain. 

M.  Coster  also  shows  some  fine  coloured  diamonds,  includ¬ 
ing  that  greatest  of  rarities,  a  transcendent  blue  one  ;  and 
he  exhibited  to  the  jury  a  rose-pink  diamond  of  some  29 
carats,  endowed  with  the  extraordinary  property  of  becoming 
perfectly  bleached  by  an  exposure  of  some  four  minutes  to 
ordinary  daylight.  It  recovers  its  rose  colour  at  a  gentle 
heat,  and  retains  it  for  any  length  of  time  in  darkness. 

Among  the  curiosities  in  this  building  must  be  mentioned 
a  minute  intaglio,  a  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III., 
cut  by  one  of  the  workmen  of  M.  Coster,  of  the  name  of 
Vries.  The  compact  little  establishment  in  th e  pare  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars  is  an  epitome,  in  very  modest  dimensions, 
of  M.  Coster's  manufactory  at  Amsterdam,  where  some  316 
lapidaries,  assistants,  and  apprentices,  with  some  eighty-eight 
cutters  and  twenty-one  splitters  (for  cleaving  the  crystals), 
form  an  aggregate  of  425  workmen  employed  in  this 
important  industry,  and  receiving  from  1,000/.  to  1,200/. 
per  week  in  wages.  M.  Coster  has  recently  substi¬ 
tuted  female  labour  for  that  of  men,  training  the  hands  of 
young  girls  to  the  delicate  adjustments  needed  for  these 
processes. 

When  we  consider  that  an  average  of  some  176,000  carats 
of  diamond  (equivalent  to  800  avoirdupois  and  nearly  1,000 
troy  pounds),  exclusive  of  a  few  parcels  coming  by  private 
hands,  has  been  the  annual  importation  for  the  years  1862-6 
inclusive,  and  that  of  these  M.  Coster  has  himself  received 
nearly  the  half,  the  importance  of  his  great  establishment 
may  be  estimated.  For  the  finer  varieties  of  diamond,  averag¬ 
ing  in  weight  under  half  a  carat,  a  price  equivalent  to  10/. 
or  11/.  a  carat  is  now  paid ;  and  the  price  has  doubled  since 
1848,  at  which  date  4/.  8s.  or  5/.  would  have  purchased 
diamonds  for  which  10/.  or  11/.  have  to  be  paid  now.  Thus, 
a  diamond  of  2  carats  weight,  worth  then  some  30/.,  is  now 
worth  from  60/.  to  70/.,  and  sometimes  more  ;  while  a  perfect 
brilliant  of  4  carats  is  now  worth  from  200/.  to  300/.  When 
Jeffries  wrote  his  book  on  the  diamond,  a  century  and  a 
half  ago,  a  carat  diamond,  now  worth  about  17/.,  was  valued 
at  SI.  Such  are  the  fluctuations  of  this  singular  trade. 

M.  Coster  has  cut  two  out  of  the  three  great  existing 
brilliants — namely,  the  Koh-i-Noor,  of  some  103  carats,  and 
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the  Star  of  the  South,  a  Brazilian  stone*  slightly  brown  in 
hue*  of  125  carats.  The.  third,  known  as  the  Pitt  or  Regent 
diamond,  the  well-known  crown  jewel  of  France,  weights 
135  carats,  and  was  cut  in  the  last  century.  For  the  cutting 
of  the  Star  of  the  South  M.  Halphen,  its  owner,  and  by 
implication  M.  Coster,  who  really  cut  it,  received  the  gold 
medal  of  1862.  M.  Coster’s  exhibition  in  1867  will  bear 
out  his  reputation,  and  give  it  a  new  character;  for,  apart 
from  its  general  interest  for  all,  it  possesses  a  sterling 
scientific  value. 

A  complete  and  well-chosen  collection  of  the  minerals 
employed  in  jewellery,  as  well  in  their  natural  crystalline 
forms  as  in  their  cut  state,  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gregory,  of 
Russell-street,  Covent-garden  ;  and  in  the  Prussian  section 
we  see  the  great  industry  of  Oberstein  in  cutting  and  colour¬ 
ing  agates  admirably  illustrated  by  several  of  the  Oldenburg 
manufacturers.  Nor  must  mention  be  omitted  of  the  magni¬ 
ficent  opals  exhibited  by  Herr  Emil  Goldschmidt,  of  Hietzing, 
in  Lower  Austria — vast  in  their  magnitude,  and  accompanied 
by  the  different  varieties  of  the  trachytic  breccia  and  fila¬ 
mentary  quartz  with  which  they  occur.  Russia  exhibits  a 
series  of  cut  stones,  some  of  which  are  interesting  as  being 
minerals  hitherto  unused,  or  rarely  used,  for  jewellery. 
Among  them  are  phenakites,  with  the  lustre  and  clearness  of 
the  beryl;  some  of  which,  of  a  fine  brown  when  they  were 
first  exhibited  in  Paris,  have  become  perfectly  colourless  by 
exposure  to  the  light.  Cut  specimens  of  sphene,  beryl, 
rubellite,  alexandrite,  and  other  Siberian  stones,  including  the 
emerald  and  sapphire,  are  with  these.  Australia  also,  thanks 
to  the  zeal  and  painstaking  of  Dr.  Bleasdale,  of  Melbourne, 
sends  some  very  interesting  crystals  and  cut  stones  of  sapphire, 
topaz,  zircon,  and  even  a  noble  opal,  vieing  with  the  products 
of  Hungary  in  its  play  of  colour. 

Of  the  imitations  of  precious  stones  and  pearls,  which 
form  an  industry  of  considerable  importance  in  France,  we 
have  very  admirable  illustrations.  Thin  glass  beads,  varied 
in  tint  and  form  to  imitate  the  varieties  of  pearl,  lined  with  the 
scales  of  the  fish  termed  the  ablette  and  then  filled  with  wax, 
may  be  seen  in  strings  rivalling  the  pearls  beside  them  in 
the  case  of  Messrs.  Constant  and  Valet;  while  the  black 
pearls  of  M.  Topart  are  a  specialty  of  his  firm,  and  cannot 
be  surpassed.  The  imitations  of  the  diamond  and  emerald, 
and  in  some  cases  of  the  sapphire  and  ruby,  in  the  case  of 
M.  Savary,  are  excellent.  The  turquoise  also  is  imitated  in 
a  species  of  composition  containing  plaster  of  Paris,  by  a 
M.  Lebert,  in  his  genre  Egyptien,”  but  not  with  much 
effect. 
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The  artistic  and  archaeological-meritorious  stage  dresses  mb.  Mas- 
and  other  decorations  exhibited  by  M.  Leblanc  Granger,  are  0n  Jewel- 
an  admirable  illustration  of  a  very  legitimate  use  for  these  ™Y* 
artificial  materials ;  but  there  is  a  very  large  commerce  in  — 

these  imitations  for  the  adorning  of  the  actors  in  other 
scenes  than  those  of  the  theatre. 

There  remain  to  be  considered  under  the  head  of  jewellery 
a  number  of  local  industries,  devoted  in  general  to  the  pre-  jewellery, 
paration  of  materials  only  met  with  in  the  particular  localities 
where  those  industries  are  seated.  Such  are  the  garnet 
ornaments,  generally  composed  of  densely-clustered  cut  stones, 
mounted  in  gold  of  a  very  low  standard,  and  fashioned  in 
large  numbers  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  There  is  an  export 
trade  in  them  of  some  magnitude,  chiefly  carried  on  with 
the  United  States.  The  material  is,  when  well  chosen,  very 
beautiful ;  for,  in  its  deep,  rich  colour  and  splendid  lustre, 
the  despised  Bohemian  garnet  yields  to  scarcely  any  of  the 
coloured  precious  stones.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  depth 
of  its  colour,  its  effect  is  frequently  too  black.  There  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  much  novelty  introduced  of  late  years 
into  the  designs  employed  in  this  industry. 

Coral,  again,  is  another  semi-precious  substance,  capable  of  Coral, 
being  very  effective  as  an  ornament.  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Cock- 
spur  Street,  maintains  his  well-earned  reputation  as  a  sort  of 
monopolist  of  the  finest  as  well  as  the  rarest  and  most 
delicately  tinted  coral.  Many  of  Mr.  Phillips’s  smaller  orna¬ 
ments  in  coral  are  wrought  with  fine  taste  in  association  with 
enamel  and  pearls.  It  is,  however,  a  material  far  better 
adapted  for  simple  and  massive,  or  otherwise  plain,  ornament 
than  for  the  elaborate  carving  which  has  at  times  been 
lavished  on  it,  and  for  which  it  is  precluded  by  its  softness 
and  its  brittleness  from  being  a  very  appropriate  vehicle. 

A  similar  remark  holds  good  for  a  still  more  fragile  and  Amber: 
not  less  beautiful  substance*  the  fossil  gum-resin  amber.  In 
archaic  times  it  ranked  with  gold  in  value,  and  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  venerable  material  for  ornament  of  all  that  are  in 
modern  use.  Unfortunately,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  resins  of  the  copal  and  anime  kinds  ;  and  a  M. 
Belladina,  of  Marseilles,  even  boasts  of  supplying  in  large 
quantities  such  spurious  imitations  of  the  true  Baltic  fossil 
as  well  as  of  coral.  Very  fine  necklaces  of  true  amber 
beads  are  shown  by  Mr.  Milke,  of  Worms,  and  by  several 
other  German  and  Danish  exhibitors. 

The  jet  of  Whitby  also  finds  a  place  among  these  local  Jet. 
and  less  important  forms  of  jewellery.  The  exhibition  of 
these  objects  was  unfortunately  not  as  complete  as  it  would 
have  been  had  not  some  of  the  cases  containing  them  failed 
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me.  mas-  to  reach  Paris.  It  is,  however,  a  material  Eminently  fitted 
on  Jewel-  by  black  colour  for  the  purposes  of  mourning,  while  a  soft 
lustre  gives  it  a  preference  over  the  favourite  Irish  orna- 
— -  ments  in  bog  oak  on  the  one  hand  and  the  imitations  of  jet 

in  black  glass,  with  their  vitreous  glare,  on  the  other.  Here, 
too,  simple  designs  aided  by  very  careful  finish  and  accurate 
cutting  of  the  forms  seem  to  be  especially  suggested  by  the 
nature  of  the  material.  Jet  has  been  rather  successfully 
imitated  in  the  compound  of  caoutchouc  and  sulphur,  termed 
ebonite  ;  and  again  in  a  powder  of  wood,  blackened,  moulded, 
and  then  hardened  by  a  process  belonging  to  Mdme.  Gagne. 
The  latter  is  prettily  employed  for  ornaments,  representing 
cameo-like  heads  and  bas-reliefs. 

The  Scotch  jewellery,  or,  more  properly,  bijoutery  wherein 
silver  ornaments  rude  and  almost  barbaric  in  fashion  are  set 
off,  occasionally  with  a  variety  of  yellow  quartz  found  at 
Cairngorm,  but  far  more  frequently  with  the  yellow 
amethysts  from  Brazil,  or  inlaid  with  jaspers  and  agates 
often  from  Scotch  localities,  may  be  mentioned  here,  as 
forming  a  very  local  industry,  incapable  of  much  develop¬ 
ment.  Messrs.  Marshall  and  Co.  have  striven,  by  very  care¬ 
ful  work,  and  by  attempts  at  refining  the  taste  in  these 
articles,  to  improve  and  elevate  their  character.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  very  barbarism  of  such  a  species  of  ornament 
is  almost  its  only  claim  for  recognition.  Messrs.  Crouch 
and  Son,  on  the  other  hand,  have  contented  themselves  with 
reproducing  these  Scotch  ornaments  with  excellent  work¬ 
manship  and  with  only  very  slight  modifications  of  the 
character  of  their  design.  In  doing  this  they  seem  to  have 
worked  more  in  harmony  with  the  quasi  national  sentiment, 
which  lends  a  significance  to  this  particular  fashion  of 
personal  adornment. 

Bijoutery.  II.-BlJOUTEBY. 

If  jewellery,  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  word,  be  con¬ 
fined  to  one  side,  as  it  were,  of  the  arts  of  the  goldsmith- 
jeweller,  bijoutery,  on  the  other  hand,  embraces  every  side 
of  those  arts,  including  even  some  forms  of  jewellery  itself; 
for  the  bijou  represents  every  kind  of  fine  ornamental  work 
calculated  by  the  minuteness  of  its  size  for  the  exhibition  of 
delicate  detail.  The  treatment  of  gold  and  silver  by  every 
process  that  imparts  form,  whether  by  casting,  filing,  solder¬ 
ing,  hammering,  filigree,  or  engraving ;  the  mounting  of 
precious  stones ;  the  difficult  art  of  enamelling ;  the  skill  of 
the  cameo  cutter — these  all  have  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  the 
bijoutier,  for  all  contribute  to  his  results,  yet  each  is,  as  it 
were,  an  art  by  itself. 
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This  great  industry,  which  in  France  represents  annually 
above  300,000,000f.,  whereof  some  20,000,000f.  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Exhibition,  has  made  great  progress  during  the 
last  fifteen  years,  for  the  division  of  labour  has  facilitated 
the  processes  by  hand-manufacture  of  the  superior  kinds  of 
work,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  gold  chains,  while 
inferior  kinds  of  manufacture  have  been  cheapened  by 
improvements  in  machinery.  And  the  progress  in  taste,  as 
applied  more  particularly  to  the  bijoutery  of  the  less  costly 
kinds,  has  also  been  marked,  not  in  France  only,  but  in 
England  and  other  countries. 

Without  entering  systematically  on  the  history  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  various  forms  of  the  bijoutier’s  art,  we  may  select 
some  points  of  especial  interest  among  them  suggested  by 
the  more  successful  works  exhibited  in  Paris.  The  objects 
exhibited  by  M.  Duron  claim  the  first  place  among  these 
on  account  of  the  admirable  skill  with  which  enamel  the 
most  delicate,  and  gold  work  of  the  finest  modelling  and 
microscopic  finish,  have  been  wedded  to  vases  of  rare 
materials,  such  as  of  agate,  lapis  lazuli,  or  crystal,  some  of 
them  being  cut  by  M.  Duron  himself ;  while  others  are 
antique  or  of  cinque-cento  date,  and  frequently  fragmentary. 
Indeed,  this  artist  exhibits  a  mastery  over  each  and  all  of 
these  important  and  delicate  arts  such  as  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  associate  with  the  great  goldsmith  artists  of 
earlier  centuries.  The  mode  in  which  the  material  of  an 
incomplete  vase  is  imitated  in  the  enamel  foot  or  neck  that 
has  been  added  to  complete  it  or  improve  its  form,  or  the 
skill  with  which  restoration  of  lost  parts  has  been  supplied 
in  the  crystal  material  of  the  original,  and  the  tasteful  man¬ 
ner  in  which  additions  have  been  made  in  the  form  of 
handles  or  of  bands  that  serve  at  once  for  ornament  and 
support,  leave  little  to  be  achieved  in  this  style  of  bijoutery. 
Of  M.  Fonten ay's  adaptations  of  classical  and  Renaissance 
ideas  to  forms  of  bijoutery  harmonizing  with  modern  tastes 
we  shall  speak  again.  But  this  artist  has  introduced  green 
jade  into  some  of  his  works  in  a  manner  that  is  novel  and 
occasionally  effective,  and  that  has  the  merit,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  of  avoiding  the  clumsiness  which  so  hard  and  heavy 
a  material  has  a  tendency  to  impart.  A  pair  of  earrings  in 
the  form  of  an  amphora,  with  golden  handles  and  ornaments, 
is  a  charming  illustration  of  M.  Fontenay’s  taste  ;  while  a 
gold  brooch  with  a  motto  inculcating  the  three  Christian 
virtues  may  be  selected  as  an  example  of  the  character  of  his 
design,  and  exhibits  the  admirable  colour  M.  Fontenay 
imparts  to  his  gold. 

M.  Rouvenat,  again,  whose  works  in  jewellery  have  been 
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already  alluded  to,  exhibits  much  that  is  excellent  in  taste 
and  workmanship  as  fine  bijoutery.  But  he  furthermore 
lays  a  just  claim  to  a  very  important  place  in  the  Exhibition 
on  account  of  the  commerce  of  his  house,  not  only  in  the 
production  of  jewellery  and  bijoutery  of  the  higher  class,  but 
of  bijoutery  generally  of  every  kind,  and  on  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  scale.  At  once  an  artist  and  a  large  manufacturer, 
M.  Bouvenat  has  arranged  his  ateliers  so  admirably  that 
they  form  a  model  establishment.  Thus  his  workshops, 
where  roofed  with  glass,  are  kept  cool  in  the  hottest  sun  by 
a  screen  of  water  flowing  in  a  thin  sheetlike  cascade  over 
the  glazed  roof;  and  other  arrangements  on  the  establish¬ 
ment  are  equally  well  contrived  and  efficacious.  One  can 
hardly  fail  to  attribute  something  of  his  success  to  the  spirit 
in  which  the  interests  of  his  workmen  have  been  considered 
by  him. 

The  increasing  employment  of  enamel  and  of  cameos  cut 
on  onyx  and  sardonyx  may  be  said  to  give  a  character  to 
the  bijoutery  of  the  Exhibition  of  1867.  Large  surfaces  of 
metal  covered  so  successfully,  as  far  as  regards  the  manipu¬ 
latory  process,  by  M.  Baugrand,  with  rich  enamel,  in  a 
figure  representing  a  priestess  of  Isis,  and  in  a  great  coffer 
intended  to  imitate  Egyptian  form  and  details,  conspicuously 
illustrate  the  command  obtained,  as  well  in  colour  as  in 
technique,  over  this  difficult  art  ;  while  a  little  gold 
enamelled  casket  in  cinque-cento  style,  in  the  vitrine  of  the 
same  distinguished  jeweller,  is  a  very  effective  specimen  of 
rich  and  tasteful  handling  of  form  and  material. 

M.  Boucheron,  amid  many  elegant  examples  of  jewellery 
notable  for  the  bold  use  of  coloured  stones  and  for  the  great 
movement  of  their  mountings,  and  remarkable  also  for  the 
finely-cut  and  cleanly-finished  pierced  ornaments  in  the  red- 
hued  alloy  of  (18 -carat)  gold  and  copper,  show's  also  a  hand- 
mirror  into  the  border  of  which  transparent  enamel  has  been 
introduced  with  excellent  effect  vrhen  the  mirror  is  held  to 
the  light.  The  back  of  the  mirror  is  also  gorgeously 
enamelled  with  a  similar  material ;  and  one  has  only  to 
desire  that  the  design  of  the  whole  had  been  somewhat  more 
elegant  in  outline. 

M.  Mellerio  has  substituted  for  enamel  a  delicate  mosaic 
work  in  some  of  his  specimens  of  bijoutery. 

The  command  over  enamel  which  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Cock- 
spur  Street,  exhibits  in  some  of  his  ornaments  is  very  com¬ 
plete.  For  quality  of  colour  and  for  taste  in  its  association, 
some  of  his  necklaces  and  the  mountings  of  two  or  three 
crystal  bowls  are  remarkable  works.  The  scarabasus  neck¬ 
laces  in  the  Egyptian  manner,  but  enamelled  in  very  vivid 
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hues,  if  in  a  style  that  is-  rarely  beautiful,  are,  however, 
admirable  in  their  rendering  of  its  rich  effect.  The  colour 
of  Mr.  Phillips’s  gold  is  unsurpassed  by  any  in  this  class. 

Mr.  Emanuel  also  maintains  the  character  of  English 
bijoutery  in  its  treatment  of  enamel  by  some  excellent 
examples  of  it  in  pretty  and  rather  novel  modes  of  handling. 

The  great  works  of  M.  Lepec,  so  rich  and  so  tasteful  in 
the  disposition  of  the  enamel  that  covers  them,  have  been 
placed  in  the  class  of  orfevrerie,  and  are  thus  removed  from 
comparison  with  the  objects  of  enamel  in  the  class  of 
bijoutery,  to  which  some  of  them  seem  more  naturally  to 
belong. 

There,  are,  however,  a  few  novelties  in  the  processes  and 
treatment  of  enamel  in  minor  forms  of  bijoutery  that  need 
still  to  be  noticed. 

M.  Delarue,  in  the  Palais  Poyal,  employs  a  process  of 
partial  enamelling  in  portions  of  a  surface  of  gold  which 
have  been  previously  engraved.  The  first  coating  of  enamel 
is  white,  in  slight  relief,  and  on  this  coloured  enamels  are 
applied  ;  and,  finally,  the  whole  is  polished. 

M.  Cadet  Picard  shows  a  case  of  ingeniously-modelled 
and  delicately  wrought  and  enamelled  little  objects,  to  some 
of  which  a  grotesque  life  is  imparted  by  a  voltaic  arrange¬ 
ment  concealed  in  a  portable  form  of  galvanic  cell. 

The  case  of  Messrs.  Brocard  and  Mainfroy  is,  however, 
pre-eminent  for  the  admirable  individuality  and  ingenuity 
of  the  works  contained  in  it.  These  consist  in  little  bagatelles 
of  gold — tortoises,  insects,  &  c. — if  not  pretty,  at  least  wonder¬ 
fully  imitated  from  the  life  in  the  enamel  of  their  surface. 

M.  Villeret  also,  who  exhibits  some  cameos  excellent  for 
the  taste  of  their  mountings,  has  somewhat  similar  little 
ornaments,  such  as  foxes’  heads,  &c.,  carefully  modelled  in 
silver,  and  covered  with  an  enamel-like  coloured  varnish  that 
is  effective. 

Some  very  prettily-designed  and  minutely -finished  bijou 
ornaments,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Pavillet  and  Pavie,  may  also 
find  mention  here ;  for  they  represent  a  style  of  work  that 
seems  to  be  sui  generis ,  both  on  account  of  the  minuteness 
of  its  treatment  and  the  comparatively  low  cost  at  which  it 
is  produced.  The  ornaments  of  the  age  of  Louis  XVI. 
form  the  types  on  which  they  are  designed ;  and  if  in  their 
effect  they  are — to  an  English  eye,  at  least — too  microscopic 
and  elaborate  in  the  detail,  the  enamel  and  the  gold,  on  the 
other  hand,  exhibit  taste  in  their  colours  and  treatment. 
One  little  necklace,  ornamented  with  pearls,  and  with  minute 
Cupids  richly  enamelled,  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  style. 
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These  pretty  and  economical  little  bijoux  command  a 
considerable  sale. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  a  few  individual  instances 
of  excellence  in  the  manufacture,  chiefly,  of  fine  bijoutery 
of  various  kinds.  But  one  large  and  important  section  of 
this  class  in  the  Exhibition  demands  a  review  in  connection 
with  such  names  as  those  of  Castellani,  Phillips,  and  Casalta. 
We  may,  however,  better  describe  under  the  title  of  the 
“  School  of  Castellani”  the  efforts  made  by  that  famous 
goldsmith  and  his  followers  to  revert  to  the  earlier  ages  of 
the  art,  in  order  to  draw  from  the  pure  fountain  of  classical 
precedent  designs  that  might  fulfil  the  wants  and  suit  the 
tastes  of  modern  civilization,  and  at  the  same  time  present  a 
finish  in  their  workmanship  worthy  of  the  arts  of  our  age. 
This  enthusiastic  Italian  goldworker  has  reproduced,  with  a 
fidelity  as  fine  as  his  processes  are  delicate,  the  golden  orna¬ 
ments  that  archaeology  has  ransacked  from  amid  the  tombs 
wherein  Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Roman  civilization  lies  buried. 
In  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  M.  Castellani's  case  attracted 
general  admiration,  and  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
ornaments  which  he  exhibits  at  Paris  will  suffice  to  maintain 
this  reputation.  His  Grreek  parure,  with  a  pair  of  ear-rings, 
similar  to  a  beautiful  antique  ornament  in  filigree  now  in 
the  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg,  is  an  elaborate  and  exqui¬ 
site  copy  of  Greek  work.  In  setting  our  value  on  this  and 
on  other  works  by  the  same  artist,  we  feel  the  importance  of 
keeping  clearly  in  view  the  distinction  between  a  form  of 
art  that  is  a  reproduction  of  the  past,  and  one  that  aims  at 
rendering  the  spirit  of  another  age  in,  so  to  say,  the  language 
of  its  own.  Palladian  was  not  Greek  architecture,  though 
it  drew  its  inspiration  from  the  works  of  Greek  and  Roman 
architecture.  Nor  can  the  faithful  reproduction  of  the  works 
of  ancient  goldsmiths  ever  take  the  place  of  a  living  art. 
Such  reproductions,  indeed,  will  be  beautiful  or  otherwise 
just  in  proportion  as  the  choice  of  antique  models  is  made  by 
a  refined  taste  like  that  of  M.  Castellani,  or  by  the  less 
classically  schooled  minds  of  one  or  two  of  his  followers. 
But  it  will  be  a  reproduction  of  what  has  passed  away,  it 
will  not  be  an  art  with  a  vitality  of  its  own,  a  vitality 
instinct  with  progress.  On  the  other  hand,  imitation  and 
adaptation,  but  not  copying  —  a  veneration  for  antique 
methods  of  treatment  that  does  not  sink  into  an  antiquarian 
devotion  to  the  study  and  reproduction  of  mere  details — 
originality,  in  short,  and  freedom  from  whatever  is  pedantic, 
is  needed  in  the  artist  who  would  really  improve  the  gold¬ 
smith's  art  by  handling  the  subjects  of  classical  myth  and 
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treating  the  forms  of  antique  art  in  a  spirit  consonant  with 
modern  thoughts  and  habits. 

Therefore,  Signor  Castellani’s  works,  while  they  are  exqui¬ 
site,  and,  one  may  say,  perfect,  as  facsimiles  of  what  was 
beautiful  two  thousand  years  ago,  must  be  looked  on  but 
as  important  steps  in  the  progress  of  an  art  that  is  going 
back  to  the  fountain  of  taste  and  beauty,  only,  it  may  be 
hoped,  in  order  to  take  a  forward  stride  in  the  adaptation  of 
the  subtle  force  it  may  thus  acquire.  Among  his  disciples 
and  rivals  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Cockspur-street,  may  be  said  to 
have  achieved  the  highest  place  by  admirable  work  in  gold 
and  in  enamel,  and  in  the  use  he  has  made,  in  some  cases 
happily,  of  Oriental  and  Uruguay  agate  as  a  material,  and 
generally  by  the  excellent  taste  and  fine  finish  of  his  produc¬ 
tions.  His  efforts  at  originality  of  treatment  in  different 
historical  styles  also  deserve  great  praise.  Mr.  Phillips  was 
the  only  exhibitor,  besides  Signor  Castellani,  not  a  French¬ 
man,  to  whom  the  gold  medal  was  awarded  in  this  class. 
Signor  Casalta,  of  Naples,  exhibits  a  scarabaeus  necklace  of 
admirable  execution,  in  which  one  has  only  to  regret  the 
somewhat  wasteful  application  of  beautiful  Etruscan  gems. 
Another  English  goldsmith,  Mr.  Brogden,  with  a  laudable 
desire  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  trammels  of  fashion¬ 
able  conventionalism  in  jewellery,  has  made  considerable 
efforts  in  seeking  good  classical  as  well  as  other  originals 
for  representation.  It  is,  however,  only  by  the  actual  re¬ 
production  of  these  originals  in  their  proper  materials,  by 
their  execution  with  the  highest  technical  skill,  and  by  the 
most  delicate  attention  to  minute  details  that  success  is  to 
be  attained  in  this  imitative  style,  certainly  not  in  the 
attempt  to  copy,  for  instance,  in  gold  what  the  Greek  artist 
executed  in  terra  cotta. 

Moreover,  it  does  not  follow  that  because  a  necklace  is 
antique  it  must  be  beautiful.  Taste  in  selection  is  as  im¬ 
portant  for  the  copyist  as  originality  is  for  the  higher  artist. 
But  where  the  attempt  is  made  to  rise  from  copying  into 
adapting,  and  into  seeking  only  an  inspiration  from  the 
antique,  success  seems  very  difficult  to  attain,  and  is  pro¬ 
portionally  rare.  For  that  success  depends  not  merely  on 
a  fine  taste  and  appreciation  of  antique  thought  and 
method,  but  it  needs  also,  if  not  a  scholar’s  knowledge,  yet 
at  least  a  professional  appreciation  of  the  mythological  pur¬ 
port  of  objects  figured,  and  of  the  different  changes  in  the 
fashion  of  treatment  that  mythological  attributes  underwent 
at  various  periods  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  civilizations. 

M.  Fontenay  has  made  attempts  at  the  freer  treatment  of 
classical  subjects,  and,  within  the  limits  he  has  assigned  to 
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himself,  he  has  attained  considerable,  though  not  uniform 
success.  By  the  employment  of  a  kind  of  lustreless  enamel 
the  effect  of  which  is  very  soft,  invented  and  applied  by  an 
artist  whose  name  is  M.  Buhet,  he  introduces  little  paint¬ 
ings  into  his  designs,  and  these  are  mounted  in  gold  that 
is  exquisite  in  finish  and  in  colour,  and  often,  also,  in  appro¬ 
priateness  of  design.  Little  sets  of  brooches  and  earrings, 
having  for  their  subjects  severally  a  Bacchante,  an  Omphale, 
and  a  Nereid,  may  be  pointed  out  as  especially  pretty 
examples  of  his  style. 

Signor  Castellani  has  further  contributed  in  a  most  valu¬ 
able  manner  to  the  historical  data  of  his  art  by  bringing 
together  a  very  remarkable  collection  of  the  peasant  bijoutery 
of  Italy.  In  this  interesting  collection,  as  in  the  bed  of  a  river 
replete  with  pebbles  from  the  rocks  of  every  age  that  it  has 
traversed,  we  may  see  styles  of  ornament  and  methods  of 
manufacture  that  belong  to  every  period  and  people  that 
have  impressed  their  arts  on  Italy.  Here  may  be  seen  ear¬ 
rings  and  necklaces  from  Neapolitan  villages  that  are  only 
not  Greek  because  not  found  in  Greek  tombs ;  methods, 
perhaps  Etruscan,  of  soldering  a  powder  of  gold  that  survive 
still  in  the  recesses  of  the  Apennines ;  filigree,  with  the  air 
of  an  antiquity  that  Greek  or  Roman  might  have  called 
i(  indigenous  and  pearl  work  that  looks  as  though  it  had 
come  fresh  from  the  Oriental  hands  that  wrought  such  work 
in  the  Middle  ages.  Then,  again,  modern  styles  of  bijoux 
of  every  date  down  to  those  of  Louis  XIV.,  Louis  XVI., 
and  of  our  own  century.  Such  are  among  the  illustra¬ 
tions  here  afforded  of  the  tenacity  of  life  possessed  by  arts 
that  are  entwined  with  the  daily  habits  and  enshrined  in  the 
hearts  of  a  people. 

Nor  are  evidences  of  this  vitality  in  the  simpler  arts  of 
ornament  lacking  among  other  nationalities.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  would  alone  form  the  subject-matter  for  an  in¬ 
teresting  memoir.  The  filigree-work  that  is  still  an  industry 
at  Genoa  and  Malta  is  as  much  at  home  in  Norway  and  the 
rest  of  Scandinavia  as  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  artisans  of 
India ;  and  it  survives  in  all  nearly  unchanged  from  what 
it  was  in  the  days  when  Greek,  Etruscan,  nay,  Phoenician 
goldsmiths  were  busy  in  producing  filigree  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

Portugal  is  represented  by  several  artists  in  gold-filigree 
from  Oporto,  Messrs.  Sansa  and  Timano  taking  the  lead 
among  them.  Malta- — although  the  delicate  works  of  M. 
Potella,  conspicuous  in  1862,  are  not  seen  in  the  Exhibition 
of  1867 — -sends  the  gauze-like  ornaments  of  other  houses, 
among  which  Ceravolo’s  little  plates  of  filigree  take  the 
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highest  place.  Mr.  Tostrup,  of  Christiana,  however,  in  a  case  mr.Mas- 
that  is  interesting  for  its  reproductions  of  the  silver  peasant  0?  Jewel- 
ornaments  of  Norway,  with  their  characteristic  little  sus-  Lg,T’ 
pended  discs  of  mirror-like  metal,  stands  foremost  for  novelty  — 
among  the  exhibitors  of  filigree  from  every  quarter  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Christian  sends  from  Copenhagen  also  excellent 
reproductions  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  forms  of  ornament, 
with  their  sunken  Runic  patterns  of  serpentine  shapes  ;  and 
with  these  are  also  good  works  in  filigree.  India  has,  how¬ 
ever,  not  contributed  much  to  sustain  the  character  of  Hindoo 
skill  in  this  venerable  art. 

It  is  said  that  even  that  delicate  and  most  sensitive  instru¬ 
ment  of  touch,  the  hand  of  the  Hindoo,  is  not  sufficiently 
sensitive  for  fashioning  the  finest  sorts  of  Indian  filigree,  and 
that  children  alone  are  employed  in  the  manipulation  of  such 
a  spider-web  of  wire.  Of  fabrics  so  delicate  nothing  is  to 
be  seen  among  the  jewellery  at  Paris  ;  indeed,  the  best  of 
the  Indian  filigree,  and  that  by  no  means  worthy  of  its 
source,  is  to  be  found  among  the  articles  exhibited  under  the 
goldsmiths’  class.  It  is  to  be  remarked  of  this  elegant  and 
primitive,  perhaps  very  earliest,  form  of  ornament  in  precious 
metal,  that  it  had  probably  reached  its  limits  for  delicacy 
and  design  at  a  very  archaic  period,  and  has  made  no  real 
progress  in  recent  times  ;  that  in  fact,  the  early  Greek 
filigrainer  worked  with  as  much  facility  and  delicacy  as  the 
Hindoo  artisan  of  our  day,  who  inherits  the  skill  and  the 
methods  he  uses  by  the  direct  descent  of  an  immemorial 
tradition.  But  there  are  other  forms  of  the  goldsmith’s  art 
scarcely  less  venerable  than  that  of  the  filigrainer,  possessed 
of  great  native  beauty,  and  which  also  have  survived  in 
India,  through  the  long  roll  of  centuries,  as  the  Zend  or 
Sanscrit  languages  have  survived  there — the  inheritance  of 
families  or  clans.  These  forms  of  art  are  perishing.  One 
by  one,  as  the  family  in  whom  it  may  have  been  handed 
down  becomes  extinct  or  lets  the  thread  be  broken,  each  of 
these  hereditary  industries  of  India  moves  on  with  time  to 
its  extinction. 

The  bowls,  the  dagger-hilts,  and  vessels  often  exquisitely 
designed  and  so  patiently  wrought  in  the  tough  substance  of  ’ 
the  half-precious  (and  in  many  lands  half-sacred)  jade — often 
also  harmoniously  jewelled  with  patterns  formed  of  rubies, 
emeralds,  and  diamonds  set  in  a  sort  of  cloison-work  of  gold 
— these  represent  an  art  which  exists  no  longer. 

The  case  into  which  Colonel  Guthrie  has  brought  together  c.°f  Gu*h- 
the  unique  collection  of  such  jade  ornaments  he  has  spared  tionofjade. 
neither  time  nor  cost  to  make,  is  thus  interesting,  not  merely 
as  illustrating  nn  art  that  in  its  highest  forms  must  rank 
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among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  but  it  also  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  that  art.  For  this  industry  has  ceased  to  exist, 
perhaps,  since  the  time  of  Aurungzebe.  Certain  singular 
plaques  and  discs  may  be  seen  forming  bracelets  and 
brooches  in  the  Indian  department,  whereon  devices  in  gold 
are  worked,  apparently,  by  sinking  the  metal  into  a  glass  or 
enamel  of  a  greenish  black  colour.  These  curious  ornaments 
are  reported  to  be  now  worked  in  India  by  a  single  artisan. 
With  him  this  art,  the  inheritance  of  his  family,  will,  it  is 
said,  die. 

It  is  little  different  with  some  of  the  methods  of  enamel¬ 
ling  on  gold ;  and  there  are  colours  in  enamel  only  produced 
in  India.  Even  Paris  cannot  tint  an  enamel  with  the  ruby 
red  seen  on  the  bracelets  of  Kessri  Bulmuchund,  of  Lahore. 
But  this  case  of  Indian  jewellery,  poorly  and  barely  as  it 
represents  these  native  arts,  still  contains  objects  well  worthy 
of  attention. 

There  are  necklaces  consisting  of  beads  of  gold  or  silver, 
fashioned  to  imitate  the  wild  olive  berry  and  the  native  seeds 
of  Hindostan  ;  and  they  are  beautiful  and  artistic  just  where 
the  close  imitations  of  vegetable  life  in  gold  and  silver  usually 
fail ;  where,  for  instance,  such  literal  renderings  in  enamel 
of  fern  leaves  and  foliage  as  Mr.  Brogden  exhibits  fall  short 
of  the  higher  aims  of  art.  For  the  native  Indian  artist  has 
fashioned  the  metal  with  that  instinctive  taste  which,  while 
commemorating  what  is  most  characteristic  in  the  natural 
form,  yet  invests  it  with  a  human  element  :  he  moulds 
his  gold  and  silver  with  a  certain  sternness  of  treatment 
and  an  abnegation  of  the  multiform  and  the  voluptuous 
elements  of  Nature  ;  with  qualities,  in  short,  which,  for 
lack  of  a  better  name,  have  been  included  under  the  term 
K  conventional.”  Nor  is  the  instinct  for  colour  in  the  Hindoo 
less  remarkable  than  his  eye  for  form  ;  whether  we  look  for 
it  in  the  pattern  of  a  shawl  or  a  carpet,  or  in  the  harmonious 
association  of  his  rich  enamels,  or  of  his  precious  stones  with 
the  gold  or  the  silver  of  his  jewellery  ;  and  yet,  withal,  there 
is  a  certain  barbaric  air  about  most  Indian  jewellery  which 
we  rarely  see  in  the  works  of  the  Hindoo  goldsmith  or  in  the 
tissues  of  Oriental  manufacture.  It  may  be  a  question  how 
far  it  is  possible  to  refine  the  technique  of  the  Hindoo  work¬ 
ing  jeweller  without  destroying  the  native  beauty  and 
harmony  that  pervade  his  work. 

It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  this  might  be  done. 
But  assuredly  the  way  to  do  it  is  not  to  bid  the  Hindoo 
copy  the  viler  or  even  the  higher  forms  of  European  bijou- 
tery  in  order  to  supply  the  demands  of  Anglo-Indian  society. 
Of  such  copies — and  they  are  usually  made  from  the  cheaper 
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bijoutery  of  the  “  export ’'  class — there  are  examples  enough 
in  the  Exhibition  to  show  the  direction  in  which  English 
“  taste  ”  in  India  would  guide  the  native  artisan.  And  one 
can  only  hope  to  counteract  such  an  influence  by  improving 
the  tastes  or  modifying  the  fashions  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
public. 

For  these  native  arts  do  not  need  to  be  artificially  fostered 
or  protected.  They  need  only  to  be  healthily  stimulated. 
They  need  appreciation,  and  so  much  of  encouragement  as 
they  are  worth  in  the  world.  A  medal  from  Paris  may 
serve  to  show  the  native  workman  that  he  can  compete 
when  the  world  competes,  and  carry  off  a  most  honourable 
prize.  It  may  serve  better  to  prove  to  Englishmen  and  still 
more  to  Englishwomen,  in  India  that  the  native  style  of 
ornament  is  worthy  of  their  encouragement.  Indeed,  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  objects  that  so  miserably  repre¬ 
sented  the  jewellery  of  India  were  bought  up  in  Paris  might 
alone  suggest  the  question  whether  there  is  not  much  in  this 
Indian  jewellery  that  should  give  it  an  honourable  place  in 
our  jewel-cases.  Shawls  and  carpets  have  been  produced 
to  meet  the  taste  of  the  West  without  losing  anything  of 
their  native  character.  Selection,  or  rather  the  taste  that 
selects  well,  is  what  is  needed  to  guide  both  the  purchaser 
and  the  producer.  Prizes  wisely  awarded  at  occasional 
public  exhibitions,  and  some  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  aid  in  bringing  the  better  objects  exhibited 
in  India  within  the  cognisance  of  European  purchasers,  would 
do  much  to  inform  the  taste  of  the  English  public  in  India, 
and  to  stimulate  the  higher  efforts  as  well  in  refinement  of 
finish  as  in  purity  of  design  on  the  part  of  the  native  himself. 

Among  the  forms  of  the  goldsmith's  art  which  may  be 
treated  in  a  distinct  group,  we  may  rank  chains  and  other 
kinds  of  link-work.  Fashioned  for  the  most  part  of  a  precious 
metal,  though  also  frequently  of  baser  material,  they  are 
produced  in  vast  quantities,  to  supply  a  demand  that  is  con¬ 
stant  and  extensive ;  and  enormous  ingenuity  and  industry 
have  been  expended  in  producing  chains  and  link-work 
bracelets  of  novel  patterns  and  good  finish,  and  at  reasonable 
prices. 

A  marked  progress  is  visible  in  this  branch  of  the  gold¬ 
smith's  trade  since  1862,  mainly,  perhaps,  due  to  improve¬ 
ments  in  machines  and  in  the  division  of  the  labour  bestowed 
on  the  manufacture.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  such  a 
trade  as  that  in  gold  chains  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  one 
for  exportation.  Indeed,  though  particular  firms  may  pro¬ 
duce  with  especial  care  chains  for  the  use  of  the  wealthy 
only,  or  for  the  demands  of  an  established  home  connection, 
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^kelyne"  fashioning  of  chains  in  general  partakes  of  the  character 
on  Jewel-  0f  a  manufacture. 

&c.  ’  M.  Le  J eune,  of  Geneva,  shows  several  light  and  elegant 
~~  bracelets,  with  great  flexibility  imparted  to  them  by  the 
nature  of  the  links ;  and  also  chains  of  excellent  construction 
and  finish,  and  which  exhibit  much  ingenuity  in  a  method  of 
soldering  links,  each  of  which  is  formed  of  a  single  piece  of 
metal.  Switzerland  is  further  represented  by  the  admirable 
chains  of  M.  Rouel  et  Fils. 

From  Vienna  the  house  of  Messrs.  Bolzani  et  Cie  sends  a 
large  assortment  of  chains  of  excellent  workmanship. 

M.  Lion,  in  the  French  section,  has  also  good  articles  at 
once  varied  in  pattern  and  cheap  in  cost ;  and  of  them  he 
exports  some  forms  of  pattern  in  considerable  quantity  to 
supply  the  English  market.  Messrs.  Berlize  and  Ferard  are 
a  great  export  house,  with  whom  chains  are  a  specialty; 
they  exhibit  several  new  patterns,  at  once  original  and  pretty, 
a  merit  of  some  importance  in  a  manufacture  on  which  such 
great  ingenuity  has  already  been  expended  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany. 

M.  Fosse  exhibits  a  novelty  in  the  enamelling  of  the  surfaces 
of  a  flat  spiral  chain  not  itself  new  in  model;  and  M.  Fri¬ 
bourg  claims  originality  for  his  mode  of  forming  and  uniting 
the  chain  links  without  the  employment  of  solder. 

Several  English  jewellers  exhibit  chains  of  a  superior 
quality,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Mr. 
Watherston,  which  are  excellent  in  workmanship,  if  not 
exhibiting  any  very  recent  novelties  in  design. 

Bings  also  form  a  specialty  with  certain  houses ;  and 
rings  of  every  pattern  and  fashioned  of  every  material,  from 
massive  gold  to  flimsy  copper  gilt,  and  made  by  every 
process  by  which  metal  is  worked,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Exhibition. 

Few  better  assortments  of  old  patterns  and  of  the  more 
costly  fabric  than  those  of  M.  Castellani  or  of  Mr.  Phillips 
for  simple  gold  rings  will  be  found.  Or  one  may  buy  of 
M.  Rigaud  gold  rings  at  36  f.  the  dozen,  whereof  24  f.  is  the 
cost  of  the  gold.  M.  Trux,  again,  will  sell  a  hundred  rings 
for  40  centimes,  gilt  by  the  battery  on  copper,  in  the  style 
of  the  articles  de  Lyons. 

Snuff-boxes.  Snuff-boxes,  chiefly  manufactured  in  the  present  day  for 
diplomatic  presents,  also  deserve  distinct  mention.  Those 
in  the  Louis  XVI.  and  other  styles  by  Messrs.  Lugnet  et 
Cie  and  of  M.  Chailloux  (in  Niello),  are  excellently  finished ; 
and  some  of  the  little  cases  for  photographs  included  with 
those  in  Messrs.  Lugnet’s  vitrine  are  also  made  with  great 
exactitude.  The  lockets  of  M.  Lobjois,  too,  are  admirably 
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made.  The  snuff-boxes  of  Herr  Michel  Goldschmidt,  of  Mb.Ma.s- 

Tx.  .  .  n  •  .  keltne 

Hietzmg,  near  V  lenna,  show  great  excellence  in  construction,  onJewel- 

and  especially  in  that  great  virtue  of  a  snuff-box — the  regular  &c.’ 
action  of  their  hinges,  opening  easily  and  evenly,  and  shut¬ 
ting  closely.  Messrs.  Rossell  et  Cie  of  Geneva,  and  M. 
Weishaupt  of  Hanau,  have  also  excellent  examples  of  this 
form  of  bijoutery. 

The  decorations  belonging  to  the  different  orders  of  chivalry  Decora- 
and  of  merit  are  objects  much  circumscribed  in  their  scope 
as  works  of  art.  Still,  they  require  care  and  exactitude,  and 
present  a  field  for  good  work  in  gold  and  enamel.  The  com¬ 
merce  in  them  on  the  Continent  is  considerable,  no  less  than 
four  Parisian  houses  being  represented  in  the  Exhibition, 
with  whom  these  and  other  decorations  in  argent  diamante 
form  a  specialty<  M.  Lasne  claims  the  first  place  among 
these  competitors  for  his  excellent  work  in  this  industry,  but 
he  is  followed  closely  in  it  by  M.  Lemaitre. 

M.  Robineau,  of  the  Rue  Turenne,  among  a  series  of  Medals, 
medals  chiefly  struck  for  religious  uses,  exhibits  on  one 
vast  rectangular  medal  of  30  by  22\  centimetres,  a  large 
inscription  ( Les  Commandements  de  VEglise ),  the  whole  being 
stamped  in  the  same  manner  as  an  ordinary  medal  of  smaller 
dimensions.  It  is  probably  a  unique  specimen  of  the  die- 
sinker’s  art. 

Among  other  specialties  of  particular  houses  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  for  the  little  ivory  cases  to  contain  sewing  imple¬ 
ments,  known  as  ladies’  necessaires.  Among  the  vitrines  of 
those  who  exhibit  these  objects,  that  of  M.  Belleau,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  contains  these  useful  little  cases  fashioned  with  an 
admirable  perfection.  Even  thimbles  form  a  specialty,  and 
Messrs.  Gabler  Brothers  of  Schorndorf  (Wiirtemberg),  show 
excellent  examples,  in  some  of  which  agate  is  introduced  to 
resist  the  action  of  the  needle ;  and  a  similar  form  of  this 
little  implement  is  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Soergel  and  Stoll  - 
mayer,  of  Gmund.  M.  Rion,  of  Paris,  exhibits  gold  thim¬ 
bles  of  excellent  manufacture.  Messrs.  Poullot  and  Son, 
of  Rue  Turenne,  exhibit  excellent  frames  for  spectacles, 
extremely  light,  and  mounted  on  a  system  of  their  own. 

For  excellence  in  this  specialty  M.  Basy,  of  the  Rue  St. 

Martin,  is  also  a  competitor. 

The  introduction  into  the  jewellers’  trade  of  mountings  for  Mountings, 
jewels  ready  made  for  use  by  the  jewellers  claims  mention  in 
this  class,  from  its  great  importance  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  cheaper  forms,  and  even  for  its  use  in  the  finer  kinds  of 
jewellery.  These  little  chatons  are  a  somewhat  recent  in¬ 
vention,  and  their  latest  form  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  M. 

Lefebre  in  vast  variety  of  size  and  pattern.  The  parts  of 
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me.  mas-  which  each  of  these  chatons  is  built  up  are  separately  cut 
on  jewel-  out  by  machinery,  and  they  are  subsequently  put  together 
L&cT’  by  hand,  and  fastened  by  hard  soldering.  They  have  already, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  become  adopted  by  the  Parisian 
trade,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  jewels  and  bijoux  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  ;  and  their  value  may  be  appreciated  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  chaton ,  such 
mountings  had  always  to  be  cut  out  of  the  solid  by  the  patient 
use  of  the  file.  The  cost  of  the  mountings  of  the  stones  in  a 
piece  of  jewellery  is  hereby  reduced,  in  cases  where  the 
chaton  can  be  employed,  from  hundreds  of  francs  to  a  matter 
of  francs  only.  An  older  form  of  the  chaton ,  termed  the 
“  galerie ,”  by  its  inventor,  M.  Ferre,  of  the  Rue  du  Perche, 
is  seen  in  that  exhibitor’s  case.  He  stamps  or  presses  out  of 
a  sheet  of  gold  or  silver  a  little  serrated  strip  of  metal, 
whereof  the  serratures  stand  at  equal  distances,  like  the 
teeth  of  a  short-toothed  rake.  Various  lengths  of  this 
galleried  material  form,  on  being  bent  round  and  soldered, 
variously-sized  mountings  (chatons),  for  the  retention  of  the 
precious  stones.  The  method,  adapted  chiefly  for  the  less 
fine  forms  of  jewellery  and  bijoutery,  has  been  in  use  for 
some  ten  years,  and  M.  Ferre  supplies  an  export  trade  in 
his  cc  galeries  ”  besides  the  calls  of  the  Parisian  market. 

While  on  the  subject  of  works  of  especial  application  in 
the  trade  of  the  jeweller-goldsmith,  attention  may  be  called 
to  the  diamonds,  rubies,  sapphires,  &c.  pierced,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  drawing  fine  wire,  by  M.  Poulat,  of  Ferney  (Ain), 
which  have  a  good  reputation,  and  are  excellently  drilled. 
Export  Among;  the  exhibitors  of  biioutery  of  the  finer  and  more 

artistic  kinds  hitherto  cited,  some  have  been  alluded  to,  who 
either  entirely  or  in  part  should  be  classed  in  the  category 
of  export  houses.  The  export  trade  in  jewellery  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  very  large  importance  in  Paris.  In  addition  to  names 
already  mentioned,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  case  of 
Messrs.  Dubois  and  Demachy,  of  Rue  Michel  le  Comte.  The 
taste  and  the  workmanship  of  their  “  export  99  bijoutery  are 
almost  equal  to  those  of  the  finest  bijoutery  for  the  home 
market.  The  crowns  for  the  Queen  of  Madagascar,  and  a 
parure,  consisting  of  a  brooch,  bracelets,  and  earrings,  and 
costing  only  700f.,  may  be  pointed  to  as  excellent  examples 
of  their  style.  Their  articles  are,  for  the  most  part,  manu¬ 
factured  for  the  American  market,  and  if  their  style  lacks 
the  solidity  of  character  demanded  by  English  taste,  it 
accords  with  a  demand  where  a  taste  for  more  delicate  orna¬ 
ment  prevails.  In  the  production  of  an  establishment  of 
this  kind,  and  we  may  instance  in  association  with  it  that  of 
M.  Brant  and  the  important  house  of  Messrs.  Fritz  and 
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Rogier  (representing  an  export  of  some  18,000/.  a  year),  or  mb.mas- 
that  of  Messrs.  Fuchs  and  Labbe,  the  value  of  the  precious  on  jewel- 
metal  may  be  estimated  at  about  half  the  price  paid  for  an  L&cT’ 
ornament  in  gold,  and,  of  course,  where  stones  or  cameos  are 
introduced  the  value  of  these  have  to  be  added. 

Birmingham,  honourably,  though  hardly  adequately, 
represented  by  the  single  house  of  Mr.  Randel,  is  also  an 
important  centre  of  this  industry.  Mr.  Handel  represents  a 
trade  equivalent  to  some  50,000/.  a  year,  net  sale,  and  the 
objects  he  exhibits  show  thoroughly  good  workmanship  and 
a  healthy  vitality  as  regards  tastefulness  of  design,  evidenced 
by  a  marked  advance  since  the  Exhibition  of  1862. 

In  several  continental  cities  also,  such  as  Geneva  and 
Stuttgart,  considerable  export  houses  are  established,  and  in 
these  cities,  as,  indeed,  in  Germany  in  general,  the  use  of 
machinery  in  the  manufacture  has  made  important  strides. 

Thus,  M.  Ehni’s  establishment  at  Stuttgart  represents  an 
important  trade  with  Havannah  and  Mexico,  while  Messrs. 

W ohler  and  Hascher,  and  Messrs.  Benner  and  Buchler,  at 
Gmiind,  are  also  considerable  export  houses,  and  show  good 
workmanship.  M.  Michael  Goldschmidt,  of  Vienna,  also 
claims  a  high  place  among  the  manufacturers,  not  only  of 
the  finer,  but  of  the  “  export  ”  kinds  of  bijoutery. 

In  Belgium,  also,  the  house  of  Messrs.  Leysen  and  Krey- 
bich  must  be  mentioned  as  eminently  good  in  the  excellence 
of  its  work,  and  the  energy  with  which  it  has  aimed  at  a 
progress  which  other  wealthy  and  long  standing  Brussels 
houses  have  been  content  to  neglect. 

The  export  trade  is  not  confined  to  the  second  class  quality 
of  fine  bijoutery  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  and  which 
consists  of  ornaments  in  silver  or  in  gold  (which  by  law  must 
in  France  be  18  carats  fine),  with  similar  though  less  select 
accessories  to  those  which  embrace  the  finest  bijoutery.  For 
this  trade  also  embraces  plated  goods,  the  or  double  of  the  Or  double. 
French,  a  material  formerly  manufactured  in  Birmingham 
and  other  English  towns  to  an  enormous  extent,  but  very 
much  superseded  now  by  the  galvano-plastic  and  electro¬ 
gilding  processes  which  science  has  substituted  for  it.  This 
plated  copper,  or  or  double  consists  of  a  rolled  plate  of  that 
metal,  on  the  surface  of  which  a  gold  layer,  amounting  to 
about  one-fiftieth  of  its  weight,  has  been  applied  by  lamina¬ 
tion  and  rolling  so  as  to  be  brought  into  absolute  contact 
and  in  fact  metallic  union  with  the  copper.  Several  houses 
in  Paris  unite  both  the  forms  of  business,  the  export  bijou¬ 
tery  and  the  or  double.  M.  Rouvenat’s  admirable  establishment 
for  every  kind  of  bijoutery  has  already  been  described  ;  and 
we  may  point  to  th*e  case  of  M.  Savard  as  an  example  of  a 
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house  turning  out  export  bijoutery  and  or  double  simulta¬ 
neously.  The  right-hand  side  of  his  case  is  filled  with  the 
latter,  the  left-hand  side  with  the  former  of  these  kinds  of 
products.  Among  the  plated  ornaments,  for  instance,  one 
sees  a  bracelet  with  a  pierced  design,  of  which  the  cost  is 
60f.,  its  weight  being  about  13  grammes ;  or,  again,  an  entire 
parure,  adorned  with  cameos,  may  be  purchased  for  the  same 
sum.  Another,  tastefully  designed  and  well  made  from  fine 
gold,  is  sold  for  lOOf.  to  120f.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
much  of  this  work  is  made  by  machinery  for  stamping, 
pressing,  and  otherwise  giving  form  to  the  parts. 

Of  export  houses  dealing  in  or  double  alone,  M.  Herice,  of 
the  Rue  du  Parc  Royal,  and  M.  Murat,  of  the  Rue  du  grand 
Chantier,  may  be  mentioned  as  showing  productions  alike 
excellent  and  cheap.  The  machinery  by  which  these  are 
stamped  or  pressed  is  admirably  exact,  inasmuch  as  the  upper 
and  lower  parts  of  a  locket  or  a  ring  are  pressed  out  from 
different  matrices,  and  the  two  parts  then  soldered  together  ; 
unless  the  two  matrices  fit  with  an  extraordinary  precision 
the  line  of  junction  is  rendered  obtrusive.  It  is  a  difficult 
matter  in  the  works  of  any  of  the  houses  mentioned  to  find 
the  line  at  which  the  soldered  parts  are  united,  so  admirably 
are  they  executed. 

Another  and  largely  increasing  form  of  industry,  falling 
under  the  head  of  trinkets,  or  export  bijoutery,  is  that  in 
which  copper  forms  the  material  of  the  ornament,  and  the 
effect  of  gold  or  silver  is  given  to  it  by  a  process  of  gilding 
or  silvering,  whether  by  the  galvano-plastic  method,  or  by 
the  use  of  mercury.  The  splendid  works  illustrative  of 
English  progress  in  this  art,  from  the  houses  of  the  Messrs. 
Elkington,  of  Birmingham,  or  those  of  Messrs.  Shaw  and 
Fisher  of  Sheffield,  and  others  belong  to  the  class  assigned 
to  Orfevrerie  ;  but  Mr.  Jacob,  of  Ely-place,  sends  some  good 
works  of  this  variety  of  trinket,  and  they  are  as  creditable 
for  design  as  they  are  good  in  finish.  Several  Parisian 
houses  exhibit  bijoutery  of  this  kind,  and  at  prices,  as  may 
well  be  supposed,  extraordinarily  low. 

M.  Villemont,  of  the  Rue  St.  Martin,  is  conspicuous 
among  these  for  the  admirable  imitations  of  fine  bijoutery 
which  he  exhibits.  Bracelets  that  may  even  be  called  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  showing  an  admirable  colour  in  the  gold  laid  over 
them,  medallions,  and  many  very  pretty  parures,  are  among 
the  gilded  and  silvered  trinkets  of  M,  Yillemont’s  case. 

M.  Clavier  exhibits  in  his  case  a  species  of  ornament  in 
this  material,  with  engravings  first  wrought  upon  the  copper, 
over  which  the  gold  is  afterwards  deposited  by  the  galvanic 
pile. 
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course,  the  designs  in  gilded  copper  articles  are  some-  kelyne" 
what  limited  by  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  character  of  0\e3ryBI'" 
the  machinery  by  which  they  are  stamped  or  otherwise  &c.  ’ 
fashioned.  It  is  by  ingenuity  in  devising  new  forms  of 
machinery,  and  by  careful  attention  to  purity  of  design 
within  the  limits  alluded  to,  that  progress  is  to  be  looked  for 
in  an  art  that  really  touches  the  taste  of  the  multitude,  and 
may  help  to  improve  and  refine  it — at  least,  as  much  as  any 
other  of  the  arts  affecting  daily  life  and  intercourse.  It  is 
therefore  satisfactory  to  feel  that  progress  has  been  made, 
and  is  continually  being  made,  in  the  design  of  cheap 
trinkets. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  a  form  of  bijou  ornament  steel  orna- 
that  is  becoming  one  of  considerable  importance,  no  less  men  8‘ 
than  six  Parisian  houses  exhibiting  objects  under  this  head. 

It  consists  in  the  application  of  steel,  mostly  in  the  form  of 
small  nails  or  pins  of  iron,  the  heads  of  which  are  hardened 
as  steel,  facetted,  and  polished.  They  are  then  riveted  into 
the  iron  or  silver  ornament,  fashioned  of  the  required  shape. 

The  admirable  theatrical  ornaments  of  M.  le  Blanc  Granger, 
already  alluded  to,  are  largely  made  up  of  steel,  especially 
in  the  form  of  armour,  some  of  which,  though  of  the  lightest 
and  least  substantial  material,  yet  present  great  structural 
ingenuity,  a  fine  polish,  and  a  general  finish,  as  well  in 
design  as  in  execution,  hardly  to  be  expected  in  the  dresses 
for  a  theatre. 

But  the  parures  of  M.  Bluet  take  rank  among  articles  of 
genuine  bijoutery,  and  show  a  taste,  a  finish,  and  an  artistic 
character  that  may  remind  us  of  the  ancient  and  extinct 
industry  of  Woodstock,  in  Oxfordshire,  where  such  orna¬ 
ments  were  made  with  an  exquisite  finish  to  meet  the 
demands  of  bygone  fashions.  M.  Bourgain  again  shows 
some  excellent  wares  of  this  description ;  and  in  M.  Essique’s 
case  are  seen  pearl-like  steel  ornaments,  with  fine  polish. 

In  concluding  this  report,  the  reporter  would  wish  to  state  The  method 
the  manner  in  which  the  jury  in  Class  36  came  to  their  ofthejury- 
decisions ;  for  the  value  of  such  decisions,  and  indeed  of 
international  juries  at  all,  would  seem  to  depend  entirely  on 
a  certain  uniformity  as  well  as  on  a  systematic  method  in 
the  operations  of  all  juries  alike,  though  of  course  in  details 
the  subject  matter  of  each  class  must  suggest  differences  in 
the  criteria  taken  as  tests  of  comparison. 

The  jury  of  Class  36  had  books  in  which  every  exhibitor’s 
name  was  entered,  and  after  the  name  spaces  were  left  in 
twelve  columns,  a  column  being  devoted  to  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  modes  of  estimation  : — 

1.  General  perfection  of  all  the  works  shown. 
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2.  Invention  in  modes  of  treatment. 

3.  Taste,  generally. 

■  4.  Ingenuity  or  taste  in  design. 

5.  Perfection  in  the  manual  work  of  special  cases. 

6.  Machinery  employed,  if  remarkable  in  any  way. 

7.  Importance  and  extent  of  the  industry. 

8.  The  amount  of  the  business  done  by  the  house. 

9.  Personal  talent  shown  by  the  exhibitor. 

10.  Personal  talent  shown  by  artists  employed  by  him. 

11.  Personal  talent  shown  by  artisans  employed  by  him. 

12.  Pieces  especially  worthy  of  being  noted. 

Certain  low  figures,  the  values  of  which  were  previously 
agreed  on  by  the  members  of  the  jury,  were  entered  in  these 
columns  to  each  name.  On  inspecting  an  exhibitor’s  case, 
the  jury  then  and  there  discussed  and  determined  each  num¬ 
ber  under  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  ninth 
columns,  as  these  were  the  most  important.  By  this  means 
the  subsequent  classification  of  the  whole  became  little  more 
than  a  matter  of  summing  these  figures. 

All  the  more  important  cases  were  again  carefully  gone 
over,  and  in  the  numerous  instances  of  “  ties  ”  in  the  num¬ 
bers  the  decisions  subsequently  arrived  at  were  the  result  of 
much  consideration  and  comparison. 

Slight  deviations  were  ultimately  made  to  admit  the 
different  varieties  of  industry  to  reward  ;  but  the  results  at 
which  the  jury  arrived  were  by  this  method  practically 
unanimous ;  and  the  word  nationality  ”  was  never  intro¬ 
duced  into  their  often  protracted  discussions  on  the  merits 
of  exhibitors. 

This  method  was  instituted  at  the  suggestion  of  M.  Fossin, 
the  able  reporter  for  this  class  in  two  previous  International 
Exhibitions,  a  gentleman  to  whose  large  experience,  derived 
from  those  occasions,  the  jury  were  greatly  indebted  for 
much  information  regarding  the  progress  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  jeweller’s  and  bijoutier’s  trade  from  one 
Exhibition  epoch  to  another. 

The  reporter  is  also  greatly  indebted  to  M.  Fossin  for 
having  introduced  him  to  many  of  the  most  important  ateliers 
of  Paris. 


Me.  Mas- 

KELYNE 
ON  JEWEL¬ 
LERY, 
&C. 
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